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ART.  L— GOI^kSMEXT  OF  BRITISH  ISDIA. 

THE  HOME  GOVERNMENT.— By  W.  Adak,  EsQ-f 

ECTBODUCnOX;   PROPRIETORS  OF  STOCK;   COURT  OF  DIRECTORS;  BOARD  Ot  COX- 
■     TKOL;  PARMA>IEXT  AND  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  acquisition  of  India  by  England,  whether  we  regard  the  means 
employed,  the  results  actually  produced,  or  the  consequences  still  fu- 
ture; whether  we  regard  its  influence  on  the  conquering  or  the  con- 
quered race — on  the  civilization  of  Asia,  or  on  the  character  of  Eng- 
Luid — is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  fruitful  events  of  modern 
times.  Its  history  yet  remains  to  be  written ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  par- 
ty warfare,  nor  in  the  interests  of  national  policy — not  with  the  special 
pleading  of  the  casuist,  nor  with  the  meager  details  of  the  statistician — 
but  in  the  spirit  of  a  sound  philosophy,  and  with  an  enlarged  appre- 
hension of  the  rights  and  duties,  the  prospects  and  destinies,  of  society. 
The  government  of  India,  that  is,  the  system  adopted  by  England  for 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  dependency,  would  constituto 
one  part  of  such  a  history,  profoundly  interesting  and  important,  when 
truly  and  fully  understood;  but  obscure  and  complicated,  from  the  nu- 
merous checks  and  counter  checks,  means  and  agencies,  that  have  been 
brought  into  operation,  and  presenting  great  difficulty  to  one  whr», 

« 

*The  table  of  contents  of  this  nuniher  is  now,  and  will  hereafter  b%..  |)'jb- 
liflhed  upon  the  second  page  (inside),  of  cover. — Ed. 

t  Mr.  Adam  has' lived  many  years  in  India,  and  had  eveiy  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigating its  affairs.    His  residence  is  now  in  Louisiana.    The  afiairs  of  India 
must  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Souths  taking  in  view  the  so-much-talked- oi  com- 
petition from  tba/  quarter  in  our  staples, 
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'ivttrough  these  multifarious  particulars,  attempts  to  penetrate  to  its  es- 
sential and  characteristic  features.  It  is  soihewhat  hazardous  to  make 
this  attempt  within  the  brief  scope  which  the  present  occasion  affords, 
tfnd  the  reader  miist  therefore  be  warned-,  ttiat  only  the  most  superfi- 
cial views  of  the  frame^work  of  the  English  government  of  India,  and 
of  the  .^principles  which  it  embodies,  will  be  presented ;  correct,  it  is 
ndt /doAted;  as  far  as  they  go,  but  still  imperfect — -suggestive,  it  may 
"  be,,  of  some  serious  reflection  to  th«  thinking :  but,  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  requires  faij*  more  ample  and  extended  illustration. 

Giving  a  population  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
,  to  b1^  governed  by  a  na/ion  of  twenty-six  millions,  at  the  distance  of 
lialf  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  professing  different  religions,  speaking 
different  tongues,  having  different  ^manners,  customs  and  institutions, 
belonging  to  different  kindi  of  cirilization,  and  to  long  and  widely-sep- 
arated divisions  of  the  human  race,  what  are  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment that  should  be  adopted  ?  what  the  best  form  of  government  that 
can  be  devised  and  administered?     When  this  problem  is  offered  for 
solution,  the  first  thought  that  occurs  to  an  honest  mind,  is,  that  the 
political  and  social  relations  between  these  two  divisions  of  mankind 
are  unnaturakand  vicious,  and  that  no  wisdom  or  ingenuity  can. frame 
a  system  of  government,  adapted  to  each  circumstance,  that  shall  be 
just  to  both — un degrading  to  the  one  and  uncorrupting  to  the  other. 
They  stand  in  the  relation  of  conquerors  and  conquered ;  of  arbitrary 
^   rulers  and  subject  masses ;  of  masters  and  slaves — ^without  common 
associations,  or  mutual  sympathies,  or  identical  interests ;  and,  as  this 
is  a  relation,  in  their  case,  which  God  has  nob  established,  which  nature 
does  not  sanction,  and  which  reason  will  i»ofc  justify,  so  every  attempt, 
by  forms  and  systems  of  government,  to  confirm,  perpetuate  and  sanc- 
tify it,  must  prove  futile  and  unavailing.     There  is  no  right  way  of 
doing  a  wrong  thing ;  and  while  the  relation  itself  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  mode  of  acting  under  that  relation  must  partake  of  its  vi- 
cious and  unnatural  character. 

Still,  the  relation  exists,  and  the  question  recurs.  What  are  the  con- 
ceivable, the  practicable,  or  the  actual,  modes  of  exercising  the  author- 
ity which  it  confers  ?  One  mode  is  that  of  transferring  the  authority 
of  the  dominant  power  from  its  original  seat  to  the  conquered  country. 
This  was  the  course  pursued  by  Baber,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  house  of  Zimur,  in  India,  who,  after  ruling  Cabul  twenty-two  years, 
conquered  India,  and  made  it  the  principal  seat  of  his  government, 
while  Cabul  was  governed  by  delegated  authority,  as  a  subordinate  de- 
pendency. It  was  the  course  also  pursued  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.     When  djriven  from  his  native  throne 
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^J  tie  French,  he  made  Brazil  the  seat  of  his  government.     This  mode  '• 
^ a  direct  tendency  to  identify  the  interests  of  the  conquerors  and/- 
conquered,  and  constitates  the  true  explanation  of  the  firm  hold  which  ' 
^e  Mohammedans  have  retired  of  India  long  after  their  authority 
ias  passed  away.    But  this  is  t  mode  of  govertiing  India  T^hich  the 
crovm  of  England  could  not  adopt,  and  to  which  the  people  of/Engr 
land  would  not  submit.     A  second  mode  may  be  conceived-^tfiat  of 
granting  a  kind  of  independence  to  the  conquered  country,  by  estab-  ^ 
lishing  over  it  a  new  dynasty  in  the  person  of  a  member  bf  the  family 
that  reigns  in  the  conquering  country ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  creating 
a  kind  of  dependence  on  the  latter,  by  exacting  an  annual  tribute  rfnd     , 
commercial  advantages,  or  by  treaties  offensive  and  defensive.     This 
would  resemble,  in  some  respect,  the  connection  tbiit  has  subsisted  be- 
tween certain  European  States ;  that,  for  instance,  which  Napoleon,  by 
means  of  his  brothers,  attempted  to  establish  between  France  and  Hol- 
land, Spain,  &c.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  such  an  arrangement, 
with  regard  to  India,  has  ever  entered  into  the  plans  of  any  English 
statesman.     The  third  and  only  other  mode  that  need  now  be  men- 
tioned, is  that  of  governing  the  conquered  and  more  populous  country 
by  the  delegated  authority  of  responsible  agents,  removed  from  time 
to  time,  and  exercising  their  authority  with  a  strict  regard  to  tiie  in^ 
structions  and  interests  of  the  conquering  and  less  populous  country. 
This,  as  all  are  aware,  is  the  course  that  England  has  pursued  with  all 
her  colonies ;  and  it  is  the  course  she  has  pursued  with  India,  which  is 
not  a  colony,  but  an  immense,  dependent  empire,  and  which  is  thus 
made  to  receive  her  deputed  rulers,  at  second  hand  and  at  successive 
periods,  from  a  distant  and  dominant  country. 

A  delegated  government  may  exist  under  various  forms.  The  dele- 
gation of  power  may  be  made  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State, 
with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the  popular  will.  It  may  be  made 
to  one  or  to  many.  It  may  or  may  not  consist  with  the  enjoyment  of 
political  rights  and  franchises  by  the  people  over  whom  the  delegated 
authority  is  to  be  exercised,  qualifying  and  abridging  the  exercise  of 
that  authority.  Peculiar  circumstances  is  each  case  determine  the 
constitution  and  character  of  a  delegated  government ;  and,  in  the  in- 
stance of  India,  a  very  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  has 
produced  a  very  irregular,  and,  in  some  respects,  unprecedented,  system 
of  government  A  company  of  merchants,  trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
conquered  India ;  and,  although  the  commercial  character  of  that  com- 
pany has  ceased,  yet  the  pioprietors  of  its  stock,  consisting  of  indirid- 
uals  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  are  the  nominal 
rulers  of  India,  and  formally  entrusted  with  its  political  government. 
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vjir^tit.the  proprietors  of  India  stock,  constituting  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, exercise  most  pf  the  powers  conferred  on  them  through  the  me- 
tjiuniof  a  Bqa«(|i  of  Directors,  elected  from  among  themselves,  and 
;  'fliufJpractict^^  niade  the  sovereigns  of  India.     The  acquisition  of  ter- 

?  ritory  by  the  coritpany,  and  the  exercise  of  political  power  by  its  di- 
rectotj,  early  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and,  ac- 
coi^<iin§ly,ti  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India  exists,  ex- 

-'^r«Bsly  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  control  the  proceedings  arid  mea- 
sures of  the  directors  of  the  company.  But  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  including  of  course  the  minister  who  presides  over  the  Board 
of  Control,  are  responsible  to  parliament,  and  parliament  is  responsible 

:  to  the  nation  at  large;  and  there  are  thus,  in  England,  five  organiza- 
tions or  powers  that'are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  government  of 
India,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  direct  and  formal :  first,  the  proprie- 
tors of  stock ;  second,  the  directors  of  the  company ;  third,  the  minis- 
terial board;  fourth,  parliament,  and,  fifth,  the  constituency  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom,  who  elect  members  of  parliament.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors is  the  central  authority,  around  which  the  others  revolve,  and  which 
they  watch — but  it  is  the  joint  operation  of  them  all  that  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  home  government  of  India,  and  a  few  words,  devoted 
to  illustrate  the  separate  power  and  influence  of  each,  will  serve  to  give 
precision  and  accuracy  to  the  views  of  the  reader. 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  the  proprietors  of  Ejist  India  stock 
has  already  been  stated ;  and  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  purchase 
of  stock,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  is  never  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment for  influencing  the  condition  of  India  by  the  power  it  confers — 
but,  either  as  a  safe  investment  of  capital,  or  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
valuable  appointments,  in  India,  for  relatives.  Hence,  proprietors  of 
stock  are  found  residing  all  over  the  kingdom,  from  Caithness  to  Corn- 
wall, in  Europe,  America  and  India,  as  well  as  in  England,  aliens  as  well 
subject.^  of  the  crown,  merchants,  lawyers,  clergymen,  civilians  and  sol- 
diers, women  as  well  as  men.  This  heterogeneous  body  is  required  to 
hold  quarterly  meetings  at  the  India  house,  in  London;  but  it  is  evident 
that  only  those  residing  in  the  metropolis,  or  its  vicinity,  can,  in  gen- 
eral, attend — and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  influence  of  the 
enormous  patronage-power  possessed  by  the  directors— and  thus  these 
quarterly  meetings  of  proprietors  have  become  mere  occasions  for 
awarding  the  behests  of  their  own  servants,  the  directors.  Proprietors 
have  one,  two,  three,  or  four  votes,  according  as  their  stock  amounts  to 
£1,000,  £3,000.  £0,000,  or  £10,000  sterling;  and,  besides  the  regular 
quarterly  meetings,  a  special  meeting  must  be  summoned,  on  the  de- 
mand of  nine  or  more  proprietors,  each  holding  £500  stock.     At  these 
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ZQee tings,  or  general  courts,  as  they  are  called,  tbe  ordinary  business  .  - 
13  to  choose  directors  to  supply  vi^niTicies  in  their  h^'nttc!K|^d^i^iakdt  ' 
by-laws,  and,  although  they  are  not  empowered  to  resci^oi^  suspenu,  re- 
voke, or  vary  any  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  touchiug  the  civic, 
or  military  government,  or  the  revenues,  of  India,  after  it  haiJ.bjJBn  a]^ 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Control — nor  to  revoke  or  vary  regulations^'re- 
specting  the  trade  of  friendly  nations  with  India — ^yetall  these  suh-' 
jocts,  and  every  other,  without  exception,  embraced  in  the  home  or 
foreign  government  of  India,  in  its  internal  or  external  policy,  may   > 
l>e   discussed,  information  called  for,  and  votes   of  censure  or  ap- 
proval passed.     This  opens  a  very  wide  field,  and  these  periodical  and 
special  meetings  might  be  made  powerful  checks  on  misgovernment ; 
1>tit  they  have  not  been  so  employed:  and,  although  feeble  attempts 
l&ave  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  with  such  a  view,  by  a  small  num- 
l>er  of  public-spirited  proprietors,  yet  their  influence,  as  a  body,  on  the 
government  of  India,  must  be  pronounced  null.     It  may  be  added, 
"fehat  the  East  India  company,  originally  existing  only  for  trading  pur- 
poses, gradually  acquired  territorial  power  and  assumed  political  func- 
't.lons,  and,  dropping  its  mercantile  character,  now  nominally  exists  oiily 
a  political  body ;  so,  it  is  not  impossible,  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will 
deprived  of  its  political  authority,  and  reassume  its  original  charac- 
-fcer  of  a  trading  company.     This  change  may  take  place  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumslances :  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter,  the  stock  of 
%he  company  amounted  to  £6,000,000  sterling,  and,  instead  of  looking 
to  the  profits  of  trade  for  dividends,  they,  in  1834,  surrendered  the 
"whole  for  an  annuity  of  £10  iOs.  per  cent,  per  annum, charged  on  the 
Indian  revenues,  not  redeemable  by  the  British  government  until  1874, 
and  then  redeemable  only  at  the  rate  of  £200  sterling  per  cent.,  i.  e., 
hj  the  payment  of  £12,000,000  sterling  for  £6,000,000.     But  the  act 
of  parliament,  which  invests  the  company  with  the  political  government 
of  India,  has  effect  only  from  1834  to  1854,  a  period  of  twenty  years; 
and  if,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  now  rapidly  approaching,  parliament 
shall  refuse,  which  is  not  altogether  unlikely,  to  renew  the  political 
functions  of  the  company,  then  the  company,  within  one  year,  may  de- 
mand the  redemption  of  the  dividend,  and  provision  for  the  redemption 
most  be  made  within  those  years.     Two  courses  will  then  be  open  to 
the  proprietors  of  stock:  either  to  dissolve  the  company,  resolving  them- 
selves into  their  original  elements,  and  dividing  the  spoils ;  or  the  mer- 
cantile character  of  the  company,  which  is  now  only  in  abeyance,  may 
b3  revived,  and  the  company,  as  an  unprivileged,  b^  still  powerful 
body,  may  enter  the  market  of  the  world  with  a  capital  of  £\'2,000,OOQ 
sterling,  or,  la  round  numbers,  from  flltj  to  sixty  millions  of  doWat^. 
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\The  rigbt  to  demand  the  payment  of  this  sum  must  give  the  company 
an  LBMnense  influence  over  the  minister  of  the  day,  whether  whig  or 
tory,  and  the  ^.ud^n  introduction  of  it  into  the  channels  of  trade,  might 
sensibly  affect  the  value  of  commodities,  and  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects ()f  this  mercantile  world. 

The  next  authority,  in  the  home  government  of  India,  is  that  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  who  are  nominally  the  representatives  and  servants, 
but  really  the  masters,  of  the  proprietors  of  stock,  and  the  rulers  of 
India.  There  are  twenty-four  directors,  each  of  whom  must  be  a  hold- 
er of  £2,000  stock,  aiid  a  natural  born,  or  naturalized  subject,  of  Eng- 
land. The  election  of  directors  is  only  for  four  years,  and,  consequently, 
six  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  and  are  ineligible  for  one  year ;  and 
this  provision,  which  was  designed  to  infuse  some  new  life  into  the  body 
every  year,  is  entirely  defeated  by  the  reelection  next  year,  always,  of 
the  same  individuals,  through  the  influence  of  their  co-directors,  which 
is  omnipotent  for  such  a  purpose.  The  election  of  a  director,  there- 
fore, is  practically  for  life,  and,  practically,  the  Court  of  Directors  is  a 
self-elected,  close  corporation.     They  have  the  whole  patronage  of  the 

4ocal  government  of  India,  as  far  as  it  can  be  possessed  and  exercised 
by  men  residing  in  England,  and  they  have  nearly  the  whole  patron- 
age of  the  home  government  of  India.  Their  establishments  in  Eng- 
land, including  the  India  house,  in  London,  in  all  its  departments,  a 
college  at  Hay  ley  burg  for  the  education  of  civilians,  a  military  semi- 
nary at  Addiscombe,  a  military  depot  at  Chatham,  and  recruiting  offi- 
cers and  staff  throughout  the  kingdom,  embraced,  in  1840,  four  hun- 
dred and  four  persons,  receiving  salaries  and  allowances,  which  amount- 
ed to  £109,410  per  annum.  They  appoint  the  governor-general  of  In- 
dia, the  governors  of  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  in  India,  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  subordinate  presidencies,  the  members  of  the  council  of  India, 
and  the  members  of  the  councils  of  the  subordinate  presidencies ;  and 
they  select,  appoint,  educate  and  send,  from  England,  the  persons  who 
shall  alone  be  entitled  to  enter  the  privileged  civil  and  military,  polit- 
cal,  medical  and  clerical,  services  of  India,  and  from  whom  alone  the 
government  of  India  are  permitted  to  recruit  those  services.  By  means 
of  those  whom  they  thus  choose  and  appoint  to  office  in  India,  they 
collect,  administer  and  control,  the  revenues  of  India,  averaging  from 
£20,000,000  to  £23,000,000  per  annum,  and  they  give  authoritative 
instructions  to  the  different  governments  of  India,  extending  to  the 
minutest  details  of  administration,  political  and  military,  civic,  finan- 
cial and  judicial,  from  the  invasion  of  a  kingdom,  or  the  subversion  of 

a  dj^nastjj  to  the  making  of  a  turnpike  or  the  levying  of  a  town-rate. 
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In  the  exercise  of  some  of  these  powers,  the  directors  are xjon trolled  by 
the  ministerial  Board  of  Commissioners;  but,  notwithstanding  these  ' 
restrictions,  of  all  bodies  similarly  constituted,  they  are,  pcrft^^s,  the 
most  powerful  that  has  ever  existed.  They  have  "the  management  of 
greater  powers  and  resources,  both  physical  and  pecuniary,  than  any 
other  like  body  ever  enjoyed.  They  sit  securely,  unostefitatiofeslyj  mi- 
most  unobservedly,  at  the  India  house,  in  Londonhall  street,  London, ;  . 
and  yet,  at  will,  they  convulse  all  Asia,  raise  provinces  arid  put  them 
down,  and  directly  influence  the  condition  of  i^  sixth  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  crown  over  the  territorial  possessions  of  the'  V*" 
company,  was  expressly  reserved  in  every  royal  charter  and  act  of 
parliament  bearing  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  this 
sovereignty  that  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
commonly  called  the  Board  of  Control,  was  appointed  in  1 784,  and  its 
powers  have  been  from  time  to  time  extended,  until  it  now  controls  the 
directors  in  the  entire  administration  of  the  government  of  India,  ex- 
cept in  the  disposal  of  their  patronage,  and  even  to  some  extent  in 
that  also.     The  Board  is  constituted  by  letters  patent,  or  commissioa 
from  the  crown ;  and  the  first  named  commissioner  is  the  president  of 
the  Board,  and,  in  fact,  the  Board  itself,  for  he  is  the  only  salaried 
commissioner — while  the  others,  consisting  of  other  ministers  of  the 
crown,  are,  quoad  hoc,  unsalaried,  ex  officio,  and  therefore  only  nominal 
commissioners.     The  total  expenses  of  the  Board  are  limited  to  £26,- 
000  per  annum,  which  sum  is  defrayed  from  tlie  revenues  of  India. 
The  Board  is  entitled  to  have  access  to  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
company,  to  call  for  the  preparation  of  all  such  accounts,  statements 
and  abstracts,  as  it  may  require,  and  to  receive  copies  of  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings,  both  of  the  proprietors  and  directors,  and  copies, 
also,  of  all  dispatches  received  from  India.     The  directors  are  not 
permitted  to  send  any  orders  to  India  on  any  public  matters  whatever, 
until  submitted  to  the  Board ;  and  the  Board  must  return  the  orders 
thus  submitted  within  two  months,  either  approved,  disapproved,  or 
attested,  as  the  Board  may  think  fit.     The  directors,  if  their  proposed 
orders  have  been  disapproved  or  altered,  may  further  represent  and  de- 
fend their  views  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Board,  and  the  Board 
will  then  give  further  directions,  which  are  final  and  conclusive.     The 
Board  may  even  originate  orders  to  the  government  of  India,  for 
transmission  by  the  directors,  if  the  directors  should  neglect  to  frame 
dispatches   within  fourteen  days  after  having  been   required  to   do 
80.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  directors  deem  the  directions  of  the 
Board  contrary  to  laW;   thej  may  jointly  send  a  Bipeckl  (itis^  Vo 
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tliree  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  whose 
opinions   shall  be  final   and  '  conclusive.      In   short,  the  powers  of 
the  Board  enable  it  to  superintend,  direct  and  control,  all  acts  and 
eonce^ns  whichin  any  wise  relate  to  the  civil  or  military  government 
or  revenues  gf 'lodia.     There  is  another  provision  which  has  directly 
contributed  still  further  to  limit  the  power  of  the  directors  as  a  body. 
,  Tiey  ate  required  to  appoint,  from  among  themselves,  a  secret  commit- 
toe  of  three,  always  consisting  of  the  chairman,  deputy  chairman,  and 
another  director,  to  whom  the  Board  may  send  any  orders  on  subjects 
which  are  deepied  to  require  secresy — such  as  the  levying  of  war,  the 
making  of  peace,  or  the  entering  into  treaties  or  negotiations  with  any 
native  princes  or  states  of  India,  or  any  other  princes  or  states — and 
such  dispatches  the  secret  committee  are  required  to  transmit,  without 
disclosure,  to  any  of  their  co-directors.     The  effect  of  this  has  been  to 
throw  the  whole  government  of  India,  in  all  important  matters,  into 
the  hands  of  the  secret  committee  and  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  to  reduce  the  twenty-one  remaining  directors  to  mere  pa- 
geants, or,  at  best,  the  receivers  and  dispensers  of  patronage.     Notwith- 
standing the  possession  of  these  large  powers,  the  Board  of  Control  is  nei- 
ther a  dignified  nor  a  useful  body.    It  has  no  patronage,  and  therefore  it 
has  no  favors  to  bestow.     It  is  practically  a  censorship  on  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  government  of  India ;  and  in  that  capacity  it  is  in- 
efficient, for,  during  the  sixty-six  years  that  it  has  existed,  not  a  man  has 
been  either  president  or  secretary  of  the  Board,  who  has  had  any  ac- 
tual acquaintance  with  India.     The  president  is  always  a  cabinet  min- 
ister, but  generally  not  primus,  but  secundus,  or  tertius,  or  quartus^  in- 
ter pares;  the  secretary  always  a  partizan  ef  the  minister  of  the  day: 
both  obtain  and  leave  office  with  their  party,  and  their  appointment  to 
that  office  is  always  made  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  India  or  its  affairs.     The  clerks  of  the  Board  are  in  reality 
the  depositaries  of  its  knowledge,  and  wield  its  power — for  they  do  not 
go  out  of  office  with  their  patrons,  but  are  fixed  officers,  brought  up  in 
the  office,  and  rising  by  seniority.     They,  however,  are  irresponsible 
and  unknown,  with  no  personal  knowledge  of  India,  and  with  only  a 
limited  and  inconvenient  access  to  mere  extracts  from  the  records  of 
the  corporation  which  they  have  to  control.     The  result  of  ignorance 
and  indifference,  is  feebleness  and  inefficiency. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  parliament  and 
the  people  of  England  over  the  government  of  India,  for  it  amounts 
to  nothing.  Proprietors  think  of  their  dividends,  directors  of  their 
patronage,  ministers  of  their  places;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  attention 
of  parliament  is  swailo'.ycd  up  in  party  politics,  and  the  public  spirit 
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of  the  people  is  engrossed  in  seeking  the  redress  of  their  own  peculiar 
gricyances.     A  hundred  millions  of  British  sahjects  in  India,  who  are  . 
dq)endent  upon  England  for  good  goyemment,  are ,  seldom,  i{  ever, ! 
made  the  subject  of  consideration— except  when,  alter. the  lapse  W" 
twenty  years,  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  compsnj^s  chartered 
privileges  comes  to  be  discussed ;  and  then  the  question'  neyer  yet  has  • 
been,  How  may  India  be  best  governed  with  a  view  to  its  own  advan- 
tage ?  but,  How  may  India  be  governed  for  the  greatest  advantage  of 
England,  and  what  individuals,  or  party,  shall  enjpy  the  j^ower  which 
the  possession  of  its  vast  patronage  confers  ? 

Such  is  the  home  government  of  India,  which,*  with  a  great  parade 
of  forms  and  combinations,  and  checks  and  balances,  is  practically 
tested  in  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  company,  and  of  them,  chief- 
ly, in  the  three  directors  who  compose  the  secret  committee,  together 
with  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control.  These  are  the  men  that 
poll  the  strings  which  move  the  puppets  on  the  great  theater  of  British 
power  in  Asia;  and  yet  not  wholly  puppets,  for  those  who  are  subject 
to  this  authority  possess  a  substantive  power,  which  amounts  to  a  prac- 
tical despotism.  Even  a  priori  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  im- 
possible, at  such  a  distance  as  England,  to  direct  and  control  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  a  country  as  India,  without  leaving  much  td  the  ar- 
bitrary discretion  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  powers  of  local  govern- 
ment are  placed. 


AST.  IL— THE  ORIGIN,  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  SLATERT. 

J^  SLAVERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  Ac— Bt  th«  Editor. 

^       Whatever  dsfinitiiMk  may  be  given  to  slavery,  or  by  whatever  laws 

^  it  has  been  conceived  necessary  ta  regulate  it,  nothing  can  be  more 

^     lear  than  that  the  personal  character  of  the  slave,  or  his  rank  as  an 

^   lement  of  population,  distinguishes  entirely  the  relation,  and  that  the 

-p     lea  of  property  is  a  subordinate  one,  sui  generis^  and  in  but  a  limited 

c     egree  analogous  to  what  is  usually  understood  by  that  term  in  its 

^    echnical  sense.     Property  gives  the  absolute  power  and  control,  not 

^    aly  over^  but  in,  the  subject,  without  any  limitation  or  restraint,  except 

O-  0  far  as  the  rights  of  others  shall  not  be  interfered  with.     It  exists 

•J  my  will,  and  I  may  change,  alter  or  destroy^  it.     No  such  power  is, 

r  perhaps  ever  has  been,  claimed  or  exercised  over  the  slave,  since  the 

christian  world  first  abandoned  the  barbarous  doctrine  that  an  infidel 

'as  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  human  being. 
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The  power  which  the  master  exercises  over  a  slave,  is  far  more  analo- 
gous to  that  exercised  upon  an  indentured  apprentice,  than  to  any 
':     power  claimed  oyer  a  mere  chattel.     The  apprenticeship  may  be  as  in- 
>    voluntary  as  the  slavery  in  its  incipiency  and  continuance,  and  very 
often  is.     The  apprentice  and  the  slave  are  both  for  a  term  of  years, 
the  one  being  for  a  life  term.     The  master's  power,  in  both  instances, 
extends  to  the  entire  regulation  and  control  of  the  person,  and  the  ab- 
solute enjoyment  of  his  labor.     In  both  instances  is  he  responsible  to 
the  law  for  an  abuse  of  power.     The  obligations  of  the  master  are 
identical  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree — support,  or  support  and  in- 
struction.    In  either  instance  there  is  room  for  much  kindness  and 
j      much  tyranny. 

O         The  analogy  between  the  slave  and  the  apprentice  fails  in  these  re- 
^      spects,  that  the  master  may  at  any  time  transfer  to  another  his  right 

rin  the  pensonal  services  of  his  slave,  and  has  the  same  disposing  pow- 
er  over  his  offspring  born  during  slavery.     It  is  evident,  however,  that 
^     these  are  not  necessary  and  characteristic  elements  of  slavery,  any 
J*  yL    ittore  than  the  absence  of  a  transferring  power  is  necessary  in  appren- 
^  ticeship.     The  master's  obligations  to  the  slave  are  not  personal  to 

him,  are  not  founded  upon  any  particular  skill  which  may  be  peculiar, 
but  may  be  performed  by  any  of  the  human  family.  He  has  been  at 
the  whole  expense,  care  and  concern,  of  raising  and  providing  for  the 
offspring  of  the  slave,  during  infancy  and  childhood,  and  has  a  well- 
established  claim  to  be  reimbursed.  The  child  is  but  naturally  sub- 
stituted to  the  parents.  The  consideration  is  a  clear  one  which  the 
slave  receives;  and,  should  one  pretend  that  it  is  inadequate,  he  will 
have  enough  to  do  to  travel  the  world  over  in  search  of  the  labor  which 
meets  with  an  adequate  consideration. 

The  truth  is,  the  power  of  the  master  over  the  slave  is  only  that  of 
controlling  his  labor — and  he  is  entitled  to  use  all  the  means  necessary 
for  that  purpose.     Without  inquiring  into  the  foundation  of  the  right, 
/It  is  evident  that  this  power  of  the  master  no  more  affects  the  individ- 
ual and  personal  character  of  the  slave,  than  that  of  the  capitalist,  all 
k     Vi^  *^®  world  over,  and  especially  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of 
^  ^  England,  over  his  operatives.     It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  labor  of 

the  latter  is  not  as  imperiously  bowed  down  and  controlled  by  the 
sternest  dictates  of  necessity,  and  without  the  hope  of  change  or  im- 
v/provement,  as  that  of  the  former.  The  English  master  has  the  abso- 
lute power  over  the  bread — the  life  of  the  laborer,  and  that  of  his 
children — ^how  much  more  over  his  labor  \j 

As  persons,  then,  and  population,  we  proceed  to  consider  that  whole 
class^  ID  our  country j  not  embraced  under  the  head  of  free  white  citizens 
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and  "Indians  untaxed."  We  shall  trace  the  history  of  their  introduc- 
tion, their  progress,  their  relations  and  their  numbers.  Having  conclud- 
ed this  brancli  of  the  subject,  we  shall  proceed  tir  cKscuss  the  'quali- 
fied right  of  property  which  is  maintained  over  ikem,  showing  its 
foundation  and  extent,  its  expediency  and  necessity.  !picse  matters 
are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  times  like  these.  :  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  all  clearly  and  fully  understand  them.  It  will  be  thus 
Been  we  have  opened  before  us  the  subject  of  slavery  in  all  its  aspects, 
political,  civil,  religious,  historical  and  economical. 

The  first  attempt   to   introduce   negro   slaves  within   the  United 
States,  was  in  1645,  by  a  citizen  of  Boston,  and  it  was  not  until  1670 
that  the  first  cargo  of  African  slaves  were  brought  to  Virginia,  by  a 
Dutch  vessel,  and  sold.     The  increase  in  that  colony  was  at  first  very 
slow.     In  1671,  Sir  John  Yeamans  introduced  slaves  into  South  Car- 
olina, from  Barbadoes,  almost  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the 
colony.     The  increase  in  this  class,  by  propagation  and  immigration, 
was  very  rapid,  doubling,  before  long,  the  number  of  the  whites.     Ma- 
ryland, also,  in  1671,  passed  a  law  for  "encouraging  the  introduction 
ofnegroes  and  slaves." 

From  this  period,  the  introduction  of  slavery  became  general  in  all 
the  American  colonies,  increasing  by  natural  means  and  by  the  slave 
trade,  so  long  as  that  was  permitted,  and  since,  by  the  ordinary  aug- 
mentation of  population. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  census  of  the  United  Staties,  in  1790,  we 
find  that  slavery  existed  in  all  of  the  States  and  we^stern  Territories, 
except  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  which  were  at  that  period  united.  In 
Massachusetts,  however,  exist  various  early  laws  in  regard  to  slavery. 
In  1691,  the  general  court  decreed  "there  shall  never  be  any  bond- 
slavery,  &c.,  among  us,  unless  it  be  lawful  captives  taken  in  just  wars, 
or  such  as  willingly  sell  themselves,  or  are  sold  to  us,  SfC,  'provided  this 
exempt  none  from  servitude  who  shall  be  judged  thereto  by  authority?^* 

In  1703,  a  duty  of  £4  was  laid  upon  every  negro  imported  into 
Massachusetts.!  The  same  year,  we  find  a  law  of  the  general  court, 
relating  to  mulatto  and  negro  slaves,  prohibiting  their  manumission, 
without  previous  security  that  they  should  not  afterward  be  at  the  charge 
of  the  colony,  and  all  other  manumission  to  be  void.f  In  1735,  the 
number  of  blacks  were  2,000 ;  whole  population,  about  50,000.  In 
1763,  the  blacks  were  5,000;  whites,  240,000.     What  portion  were 


*  Ancient  Charters  and  Laws  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  Boston,  1814,  p.  53. 
t  Collection  Ma-ssachusetts  Historical  Society,  vol.  iy,  196. 
«  Ancient  Charters,  Sic,  Massachasetta-Bay. 
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slaves,  we  are  unable  to  say,  though  it  was  judicially  declared,  after 
the  Revolution,  in  Massachusetts,  that  slavery  was  virtually  abolished 
■by  the  constitution  of  the  State.* 

The  census  of  1790  showed  697,697  slaves  in  the  United  States,  or 
nearly  17.76  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population ;  the  free  colored  were 
59,466,  or  1^  per  cent.;  the  free  negro  and  slave  population,  together, 
being  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  In  those  States  where  slavery 
has  been  subsequently  retained,  the  proportion  was  of  course  largest, 
being  about  35  per  cent.,  or  one-third.  In  South  Carolina,  the  pro- 
portion of  slaves  was  most  considerable  of  all,  being  43  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
one-half;  in  Tennessee  the  proportion  was  least,  being  9.6  per  cent., 
or  one-tenth.  The  proportion  of  free  blacks  was  largest  in  Bhode 
Island,  3,407,  or  one-twenty-third,  and  in  Delaware,  one-fifteenth.  In 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  they  were  one-seventy-fiflh,  and  in 
Maryland,  one-fortieth  of  the  whole  population.  Virginia  had  1.70 
per  cent.;  South  Carolina,  .07  per  cent,  of  free  blacks. 

The  census  of  1800  showed  893,041  skves,  and  108,395  free  color- 
ed— being  a  proportion  in  the  former  of  16.83  per  cent.,  and  2.05  per 
cent,  in  the  latter.  Thus  was  exhibited  a  decline  in  the  'proportion  of 
slaves  to  free  whites  of  .73  or  nearly  1  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  free  negroes  of  .54,  or  -J-  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
whole  colored  to  whole  white,  had  lost  .39,  or  ^  of  1  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease of  slaves  in  ten  years  had  been  27.96  per  cent.,  being  7-J-  per 
cent,  less  than  the  increase  of  whites ;  the  increase  in  free  colored 
being  82.28,  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  whites.  The  in- 
crease of  whites  was  of  course  greatly  affected  by  immigration,  that 
of  the  free  colored  by  emancipation.  The  slaves  lost  by  emancipation 
and  gained  by  a  few  importations  still  from  Africa,  perhaps  equally. 
Their  increase  may  thus  be  considered  a  natural  one.  The  colored 
population  of  the  New  England  States  increased  in  ten  years  but  9 
per  cent.;  the  same  population  in  the  South  increased  33j^  f  In  all  the 
slave  States  the  proportion  of  slaves  was  35  per  cent.,  being  a  white 
gain ;  the  slaves,  from  being  somewhat  more  than  a  tliii-d  of  the  whole 
population,  became  somewhat  less;  South  Carolina  still  continued  to 
show  the  largest  proportion  of  slaves,  42.3,  showing  at  the  same  time 
a  slight  decline.  Delaware  showed  the  least,  9.6  per  cent.  The  free 
blacks  of  New  England  had  increased  about  33  per  cent.,  while  the 
leaves  liiere  had  lojl't  60  per  cent.  Now,  either  the  black  population  of 
New  Bi^and,  ortlie  slave  portion  of  it,  had  been  sold  to  the  south- 
ward, or  it  exhibits  the  lowest  increase  known  to  our  population  !{ 

•  Kent,  vol.  ii,  Com.  Slavery.  t  Mississippi  territory  excluded. 

/See  Tucker  on  the  Population  of  the  United  States. 
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The  census  of  1810  indicated  1,191,364  slaves,  and  186,446  free 
colored ;  an  increase  in  the  slaves  of  33.40  as  against  27.96  in  the 
previous  ten  years;  of  the  whole  colored,  37.58  against  32.23.  To  ac-  . 
count  for  this  enlarged  increase,  it  must  be  remembered  that  LouiMana 
had  been  purchased  with  slaves  and  colored,  and  that  Africans  were 
continually  imported  up  to  1808.  The  increase  of  whites,  owing  to 
immigration,  was  2^  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  slaves,  and  1-^  less 
than  that  of  the  free  blacks.  In  this  ten  years,  the  whites  gained  very 
slightly  upon  the  slaves,  and  the  whole  colored  population  gained  upon 
the  whites.  Irt  the  slave  States  the  free  colored  gained  1  per  cent. 
The  slaves  gained  also,  and,  from  a  little  less,  had  become  a  little  more 
than  one-third.  The  increase  of  blacks  in  New  EngAnd,  exceeded  7 
per  cent,  being  a  loss  of  2  per  cent  Their  increase  in  slave  States 
was  nearly  35  per  cent — a  gain  of  1^  to  2  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
slaves  to  whites  is  still  highest  in  South  Carolina,  47.3,  having  gained 
5  per  cent  Louisiana  stands  next,  46.3;  then  come  Mississippi,  Geor- 
gia and  Virginia. 

The  census  of  1820*  showed  1,543,688  slaves,  and  238,197  free  col- 
ored, and  increase  in  the  slaves  of  29.57,  being  nearly  2  per  cent,  more 
than  the  increase  of  the  ten  years  ending  1800.  The  whole  colored 
increase  was  29.33  per  cent  against  37.58 ;  free  colored,  27.75  against 
72  per  cent  The  white  population  gained  1  per  cent  on  colored,  the 
same  on  slaves ;  the  free  colored  gained  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  The 
falling  away  of  the  increase  of  slaves  was  owing  to  many  elope- 
ments of  this  class  during  the  war,  &c.  In  the  slave  States  the  free 
colored  had  remained  stationary,  and  the  slaves  had  gained  nearly  1  per 
cent;  the  whole  colored  had  gained  on  the  whites  ^  per  cent.,  nearly. 
The  increase  of  blacks  in  New  England  was  still  about  7  per  cent;  at 
the  South,  30  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  blacks  in  South  Carolina 
remains  highest,  51.4,  having  gained  4  ^r  cent  In  Louisiana,  45  per 
cent;  Greorgia  and  Mississippi,  43  per  cent  The  free  blacks  to  whole 
population,  have  declined  in  Louisiana,  Missouri  and  Georgia,  an  aver- 
age of  near  2  per  cent.,  but  increased  in  all  the  other  slave  States  ex- 
cept Delaware ;  in  no  instance,  however,  more  than  1-J-  per  cent,  and 
in  some  instances,  a  mere  fraction. 

The  census  of  1830  included  2,009,043  slaves,  and  319,599  free,  an 
increase  in  the  slaves  of  30.75,  being  an  augmented  increase  of  1  per  ' 

cent — in  the  whole  colored  31.37;  also  an  increased  incr^aflp  of  2  po^ntf  . 

' ■ — ■ f  J'  '^j' 

*  1830  is  compared  with  1810,  bo  as  not  to  allow  the  calculations  to  be  affected 

by  the  purohase  of  Louisiana. 

t  The  returna  are  corrected  for  two  months,  as  the  census  was  taken  in  a  dif- 

iaeai  month. 


r,  1  pec  cent.     In  other  States,  trifling  losses 
By  the  census  of  1840,  it  appeared  there  were  2j 
^6,348  free  colored  persons  in  the  United  States,  a 
L  ten  years,  of  23.81 ;  of  free  colored,  20. 88;  a  dec 
•  this  population  of  13.97  and  6.94  per  cent.     Pi 
les  a  very  great  error  somewhere.     Though  free  b 
d  to  British  provinces,  and  slaves  have  been  cai 
limbers  were  not  sufficient  to  affect,  in  any  degree 
hites  have  hence  gained  largely  upon  the  colored, 
ims  correct,  and  the  free  colored  have  diminished  ii 
'ease.     The  latter  have  declined,  in  proportion,  in 
I  also  have  the  slaves ;  the  last,  in  extent,  more  than 
he  proportion  of  slaves  has  increased  in  South  Cai 
rgest.     In  Mississippi  it  is  fifty-two  per  cent.;  in  Lo 
have  lost  two  per  cent.,  being  now  less  than  half 
sites,  the  free  blacks  have  ceased  to  increase,  witl 
I  proportion  in  Louisiana  remains  largest,  being  ( 
whole  population.     Virginia  comes  next.     The  bh 
d  increased  six  per  cent,  in  ten  years ;  those  of 
nty-six  per  cent!    By  this  census  it  appears  thai 
led  slaves,  except  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetl 
the  last  census,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  on] 
fe  have  thus  traced  the  progress  of  slavery  in  th 
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1880, 5,693,211  801,129  6,494,lb4     ^ 

1890, 7,002,649  961 ,355  7,962,004    - 

1900, 8,613,258  1,153,626  9. 766,884 

1910, 10,594,307  1,384,351  11,978,658 

X  t  is  possible  the  free  blacks  may  increase  in  a  greater,  and  the  slayea 
^  ^  less  ratio,  without  affecting  the  sum  total  of  increase  of  the  two 
^^^^ises.  A  diminution  in  the  increase  of  slaves  may  result  from  fre- 
^^^nt  emancipation,  from  emigration  from  the  country— but  this 
^^st  be  very  inconsiderable,  or  from  a  lower  degree  of  productiveness, 
^^  result  of  lower  physical  comfortj  diminished  valuation  and  less  in- 
*^Xstrial  uses,  etc.  We  see  no  reason  to  allow  much  for  the  operation 
^^  these  causes  within  the  next  half  century,  and  may  safely  esti- 
^^^^te  ten  millions  of  blacks  and  colored  in  the  country  at  the  close 

^rit. 

It  is  also  clear,  from  our  investigations,  that  no  State,  or  class  of 

^  tates,  can  be  more  responsible  than  another,  for  the  introduction  and 

^^tension  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  Union.     The  results 

sliow,  too,  that,  in  a  condition  of  freedom,  the  blacks  of  New  England 

Ikave  been  situated  most  unpropitiously,  as  indicated  in  their  trifling 

increase  of  numbers — unless  we  suppose  they  have  passed  southward, 

as  general  emancipation  was  expected,  or  took  place  in  this  quarter. 

n^aking  the  whole  Union  into  account,  whatever  the  merits  or  demerits 

of  the  institution  of  slavery,  ours  is  but  a  small  share  of  responsibility 

for  its  continuance,  and  none  for  its  introduction. 

The  history  of  slavery  carries  us  back  to  the  origin  of  society  itself. 
It  was  found  in  the  earliest  advanced  nations  of  antiquity.  To  attri- 
bute its  derivation  to  war  is  absurd;  for,  admitting  servus  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  serva/re  (to  preserve  a  captive),  slavery,  we  know,  was  old 
before  Borne  had  been  founded.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  and  ridic- 
ulous position  is  that  taken  in  the  Encyclopedia  BrUannica,  that  it 
originated  among  the  antediluvian  giants,  whose  name  implied  assault- 
ers of  others.  Nimrod,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  one  of 
its  authors — since  the  Bible  tells  us  he  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord  !  To  such  stuff  are  authors  driven  in  maintaining  their  favorite 
theories. 

The  fact  is,  that,  immediately  after  the  deluge,  wo  have  a  decree  of 
God,  himself,  condemning  the  children  of  Ham  to  perpetfial  servitude, 
using  the  very  Hebrew  word  which  translators  render  slave.  After  a 
few  generations,  slavery  is  referred  to  as  a  well-established  institutign— 
for  Abraham,  the  patriarch,  had  318  slaves  (Gen.,  xiv).  The  laws  of 
Qod  strictly  regulated  this  relation,  in  all  its  aspects,  and  his  own  pe- 
culiar people  were  commanded  to  buy  slaves  from  the  heathen,  and  not 
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tolfiteal  them,  and  instracted  how  to  treat  them  after  they  were 
bought,  &o.* 

It  is  said  that  the  heathen,  taking  advantage  of  this  mild  slavery, 
tolerated  by  God,  established  a  much  worse  kind  among  themselves. 
However  this  may  be,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  many  of  the  Jews, 
also,  abused  the  institution,  as  they  did  other  laws ;  we  may  well  affirm 
that  slavery  presents  no  worse  aspect  in  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
present  day,  than  it  did  ainong  the  Hebrews. 

In  Horner^  one  of  the  oldest  historians  extant,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  all  captives  were  considered  slaves;  and  Ulysses  relates  his 
escape  from  a  Phenician,  who  had  doomed  him  to  Lybian  slavery. 
Thus  have  we  the  slave  trade  at  that  early  period.  Philip  of  Macedon 
sold  the  captive  Thebans,  in  which  example  he  was  followed  by  his  son, 
Alexander  the  Great  In  Athens,  during  the  most  polished  ages, 
slavery  was  a  well  established  order,  although,  it  is  said,  that  slaves  were 
treated  with  more  leniency  than  among  other  nations.  In  Rome  and 
Sparta  the  worst  features  were  exhibited.  The  Spartans  butchered 
their  slaves,  when,  by  reason  of  great  numbers,  they  would  likely  be- 
come dangerous.  Camillus,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  generals  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  sold  his  Etrurian  captives  to  pay  the  Roman  la- 
dies for  the  jewels  they  had  presented  to  Apollo.  Tabius  sold  30,000 
citizens  of  Tarentum  to  the  highest  bidder.  Julius  CsBsar  did  the  same 
with  53,000  captives.  Even  debtors  were  allowed,  by  the  twelve  ta- 
bles, to  become  the  slaves  of  their  creditors.  So  numerous  were  the 
slaves  owned  by  the  rich  patricians,  that  Isidorus,  who  was  almost  a 
cotemporary  with  our  Savior,  left  to  his  heirs  4,116  slaves ;  and  Au- 
gustus put  20,000,  of  the  same  class,  on  board  the  corn  ships.  Though 
many  laws  were  enacted  by  Augustus  and  other  patriotic  emperors, 
says  the  British  Encyclopedia,  to  diminish  the  power  of  creditors  over 
their  insolvent  debtors — though  the  influence  of  the  mild  spirit  of 
Christianity  tended  much  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  slaves,  even 
under  Pagan  masters,  and  though  the  emperor,  Hadrian,  made  it  cap- 
ital to  kill  a  slave  without  a  just  reason,  yet  this  commerce  prevailed 
for  many  ages,  universally,  in  the  empire,  after  the  conversion  of 
Constantino  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  was  not  completely  abolished, 
even  in  the  reign  of  Justinian ;  and,  in  many  countries,  which  had  been 
once  provinces  of  the  empire,  it  continued  long  after  the  empire  had 
fallen  to  pieces. 


*  Dr.  Cartwright  once  told  mh,  ihat  one  of  the  crimes  denounced  in  the  Bible, 
is  denominated  by  a  term  which  means,  literally,  slave  ttealert  (abolitionists). 
We  forget  in  what  connection  the  term  is  used;  perhaps  in  reference  to  Tyre. 
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Among  the  ancient  Germans,  gamesters  often  became  slaves  from 
play,  and  slavery  is  said  to  have  existed  extensively,  though  in  a  mild 
form,  according  to  Tacitus.  In  England,  in  the  age  of  Alfred  the 
Great  (tenth  century),  purchases  of  men,  horses  and  oxen,  are  mentioned 
in  the  same  statute.  In  1574,  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  commission 
'to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  her  bond  men  and  women  in  Cornwall, 
etc,  with  a  view  of  compounding  with  them  for  their  freedom.  The 
colliers  and  salters  of  Scotland  were  not  manumitted  until  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  men  could  be  transferred  by  written 
deed  from  proprietor  to  proprietor,  and  were  in  no  respect  privileged 
^vrithout  such  deed. 

We  have  not  mentioned  Egypt,  where  Joseph  was  sold  to  slavery, 
3iid  where,  in  that  condition,  the  Israelites  existed  400  years.  J  The 
Scythians  established  slavery  throughout  their  northern  wilds.  Baby- 
lon, Tyre,  and  all  the  countries  around  Palestine,  had  slavery  as '  one 
«f  their  institutiona  The  '* wrath  of  Achilles"  was  a  quarrel  abotit  a 
slave.  "In  early  Grecian  republics,  slavery  seemed  to  be  an  indispen- 
cable'element.  The  slave  markets  of  Rome  were  filled  with  men  of 
every  complexion  and  every  clime."  After  the  conquest  of  tho  Nor- 
mans, slaves  were  exported  from  England  into  Ireland^  untiHhe  Irish 
themselves  decreed  their  emancipation.  On  the  Baltic,  the  Germans 
conducted  the  slave  trade,  and  the  Russians  supplied  slaves  to  Con- 
stantinople by  way  of  the  Dnieper.  Even  the  word  slave  is  derived 
from  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  who  were  reduced  to  slavery  in  their  wars 
with  the  Germans.  The  Jews  purchased  slaves  in  France  for  the  Sar- 
acens. The  Arabians  are  said  to  have  pawned  their  children  to  the 
Italian  monarchs.  The  Venetians  purchased  slaves  at  Rome  for  the 
Arabs  of  Spain  and  Sicily.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  three  slaves 
were  the  price  of  a  war  horse.  In  the  countless  battles  of  the  Moors 
tnd  Christians,  the  captives  were  indiscriminately  enslaved  in  the  worse 
form.  Christians  regarded  it  a  pious  work,  and  the  infidels  retaliated 
through  the  pirates  of  Barbary. 

On  the  discovery  of  America,  the  native  Indians  were  imported  into 
Spain  as  slaves.  All  the  rivers  of  the  country  were  penetrated  for  this 
commerce,  which  was  effected  through  fraud  and  force.  Even  Colum* 
bos  sent  five  hundred  such  slaves  to  be  sold  at  Seville.  This  traffic  is 
said  to  have  continued  two  centuries.  The  New  Englanders  enslaved 
the  Pequods,  the  Waldrans  and  the  Annon  Indians,  and  they  even 
fought  Indian  slaves  from  the  southern  provinces.*  The  colonists 
were  supplied  with  white  servants  from  England,  by  a  class  of  men 

called  <' spirits,"  who  deluded  them  away  and  sold  them  in  England,  as 

—  I  II  — 

•  See  Thornton's  *' Slavery  "  tuid  the  authorities  there  cited, p.  ^\, 
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wel(  a«  IB  tluB  ooimtrj,  under  the  hammer.  The  Scots  taken  in  VatUe 
were  sold  to  8layery,therojali8t  prisoners,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
The  prisoners  of  Monmouth  were  eagerly  sought  as  a  merchantable 
commodity,  Jeffries,  the  famous  judge  of  James  II,  considered  these 
prisoners  as  worth  ^  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  apiece."* 

In  regard  to  African  slaYcry,  it  appears  first  to  have  taken  deep  root 
in  Africa  itself,  though  it  is  clear,  from  modern  researches,  that  this 
people  were  held  in  slavery  by  the  Egyptians,  as  proved  by  their  mon- 
uments. The  Africans,  at  no  period  of  history,  were  devoid  of  slavery 
among  themselves.  They  traded  slaves  to  the  Tyrians  and  Carthage- 
nians.  Slavery,  says  the  Encyclopedia,  seems  indeed  to  have  prevuled 
through  all  Africa,  from  the  very  first  peopling  of  that  unexplored 
country;  and  we  doubt  if,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  the  unhappy  negro 
was  absolutely  secure  of  his  personal  freedom,  or  even  of  not  being 
sold  to  a  foreign  trader.  The  African  princes  were  in  the  habit  of 
destroying  thousands  of  their  prisoners,  before  an  opportunity  offered 
of  selling  them.  The  Guinea  coast  supplied  the  Arabs  with  slaves, 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  Portuguese  embarked  in  the  traffic.  The 
Arabs  of  the  desert  have  always  been  served  by  negro  slaves.  In  651, 
the  king  of  Numidia  promised  an  annual  present  of  Ethiopian  slaves 
to  the  Arabs  of  Egypt.  Negro  slaves  were  found  iiv  Greece  [Bancroft]. 
In  11 00,  they  must  have  been  uncommon  in  Europe,  for  we  learn,  the 
crusaders  burst  into  laughter  on  seeing  some  negroes  in  Asia,  so  comical 
was  their  appearance.  It  appears,  however,  the  Portuguese,  fifty  years 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  found  the  Hnde  in  negro  slaves,  having 
curled  hair,''  very  profitable.  The  Spaniards  vied  with  them  in  the 
trade  at  Seville.  Isabella  excepted  the  Moors,  or  negroes  of  Africa, 
from  the  act  emancipating  the  Indians  of  America. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted  with  the  success  of  John  Haw- 
kins's slave  operations  in  America,  that  she  became  a  partner  in  his 
monopoly,  sharing  his  gains  and  protecting  hint  in  his  worst  enterprises. 

The  early  history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  we  have  already 
given  (See  Thornton,  26th  and  27th  pages,for  the  Quaker  and  Yankee 
participation  in  it).  The  West  India  Company  sent  slaves  to  New 
York  by  thousands.  The  Stewarts,  and  even  Queen  Anne,  patronized 
the  traffic.  Amsterdam  participated  in  its  results  in  her  corporate  ca- 
pacity. Pennsylvania  maintained  that  it  was  ^'neither  just  nor  conve- 
nient to  emancipate  her  slaves;"  and  Ehode  Island,  the  greatest  of  all ^ 

*  Sco  tho  stirring  but  disgusting  picture  of  the  scene,  when  peers  and  digni- 
taries and  favorites,  raale  and  female,  importuned  the  king  for  the  privilege  of 
disposing  of  these  prisoners,  and  the  success  which  attended  them,  in  Hacaa- 
]»ys  Uistoiy  of  England. 
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the  skve  traders,  "doubted  if  slaves  should  be  baptized,  aa  then  tkej 
might  become  free." 

It  is  well  known  how  the  introduction  of  slayery  was  forced  upon 
tlie  South,  and  how  long  resisted.  The  northern  country  even  declared, 
that  no  person  should  own,  in  the  colonies,  land  at  all,  unless  he  would 
purchase  at  least  four  negro  slaves  to  every  hundred  acres  !^ 


AST.  m.— DE  SOTO  IN  ALIBAHI. 

X5VA8I0N  OF  THE  TERRITORY  09  ALABAMA,  BT  ONE  THOUSAND  SPANIARDS,  UNDER 

FERDINAND  DE  SOTO,  IN  1640.-BT  A.  J.  Picun. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Brit  tan  and  De  Wolf^  1849. . 

The  above  title  introduces  a  pamphlet,  of  some  forty  pages,  to  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public.  If  taken  by  themselves,  the  ^cts 
^ould  excite  no  inconsiderable  interest  in  those  who  love  tj^e  stirring 
^cidents  of  early  adventure,  and  delight  to  trace  the  history  of  gmius, 
•amid  scenes  of  hardship  and  suffering.  To  gratify  such  tastes,  is  not, 
liowever,  the  aim  of  Colonel  Pickett  The  sketch  of  De  Soto  is  intro- 
ductory to  a  history  of  Alabama,  and  forms  the  first  chapter  of  the 
forthcoming  work.  Viewed  in  this  connection,  it  serves  a  higher  pur- 
pose than  to  please  the  fancy  and  awaken  romantic  sentiments.  Its 
design  is  to  exhibit  historic  truth — a  form  of  truth  that  every  age  ap- 
preciates more  and  more,  not  only  for  the  principles  it  illustrates,  and 
the  lessons  it  unfolds,  but  for  that  union  with  the  past  which  the  pres- 
ent covets,  and  for  those  impressive  associations  which  it  creates  with 
the  material  scenery  which  surrounds  us  in  our  daily  life. 

The  records  of  our  country's  first  exploration  and  settlement,  are 
records  of  unparalleled  interest.  If  they  are  studied  a9  exhibitions 
of  human  character,  they  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  philosophic  to 
analyze  the  power  of  absorbing  passions,  and  to  mark  the  causes  which 
stimulate  ardent  minds  to  penetrate  into  hidden  forests  and  desert  wilds. 
If  contemplated  for  imaginative  pleasure,  they  bring  under  review  the 
stronger  elements  of  our  nature,  as  they  hasten  into  the  fiercest  strife, 
with  whatever  can  develop  manly  endurance  and  mighty  courage.  The 
age  in  which  these  exhibitions  took  place,  was  calculated  to  arouse  all 
kinds  of  motives  and  quicken  all  springs  of  action.  A  new  impulse 
had  been  given  to  religion,  philosophy,  government  and  commerce. 
Men.  in  every  department  of  life,  felt  the  sense  of  power  awakening 

»  ThomtoD'fl  "SJarciy/'p.  29,  32. 
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within  them  ;  they  began  to  realize  their  nature,  and,  though  it  was  a 
realization,  in  many  instances,  of  its  lower  forms,  the  way  was,  never- 
theless, opened  for  higher  and  nobler  manifestations.  Amid  these  cir- 
cumstances— the  world  within,  where  principles,  sentiments  and  pas- 
,  sions,  hold  their;,  sway  and  demand  their  gratification,  and  the  world 
without,  where  unexplored  lands  held  valuable  treasures  and  exuberant 
soils  a\^aited  tillage — that  series  of  wonders  commenced  on  the  west- 
ern continent,  which,  in  our  day,  is  progressing  toward  such  magnitude 
and  grandeur.  Here,  one  race  after  another  has  struggled  for  ascend- 
ency. Here,  northern  and  southern  Europe  has  repeated  the  ancient 
rivalry  for  preeminence.  Here,  all  that  is  designated  by  talent,  cour« 
age,  skill  and  perseverance,  has  spread  itself  over  a  field,  in  which  the 
very  vastness  of  mountain  ranges,  and  the  wide-spread  plains,  seem 
to  have  been  ordained  as  the  witnesses  of  that  loftier  sublimity  of 
mind  and  enterprise,  of  which  they  are  the  fainter  symbols. 

Among  the  earlier  historic  names  of  our  country,  De  Soto  holds  a 
prominent  place,  as  well  from  the  fame  which  he  brought  to  the  conti- 
nent with  him,  as  from  the  incidents  of  his  remarkable  career  among 
the  Indians  of  Flosida,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Tracing  the  life  of 
this  heroic  man,  from  his  services  under  Pizarro  until  his  death  on 
the  Mississippi,  we  witness  one  continued  exemplification  of  that 
strength  of  character,  and  capacity  for  effort,  which  a  high  purpose 
and  a  powerful  passion  are  able  to  produce.  The  experience  of  mill* 
tary  life,  in  Peru,  had  been  sufficient  to  develop  a  soldier's  spirit,  and 
fix  a  soldier*s  taste  within  him ;  while  its  natural  scenery,  and  supposed 
wealth,  had  amply  sufficed  to  give  him  a  habit  of  imaginativeness,  in 
all  that  respected  material  objects.  To  be  as  great  in  conquest  as  Pi- 
zarro, seems  to  have  been  an  absorbing  idea  with  him  ;  and,  to  realize 
it,  he  was  willing  to  endure  the  sufiering  and  brave  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness  ;  in  a  word,  he  was  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  such  distinc- 
tion. Obtaining  a  commission  from  Charles  Y,  to  conquer  Florida, 
he  sailed  from  Cuba,  in  1539,  and,  with  six  hundred  soldiers,  landed, 
in  May,  on  its  soil  The  gilded  shadow  he  was  pursuing  was  not 
there.  Allured  by  his  own  passions,  as  well  as  deluded  by  the  natives, 
he  continued  his  search,  and,  though  disappointment  succeeded  disap- 
pointment, he  persevered  in  penetrating  forests,  and  marching  over 
large  tracts  of  country,  cultivating  the  friendship,  or  subduing  the 
hostility,  of  the  Indians.  The  march  was  through  the  country,  at 
present  divided  between  the  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  It  has  been  accurately  traced,  by  Colonel  Pickett,  who, 
in  this,  as  in  other  things,  evinces  the  minuteness  and  precision  which 
are  so  admirable  in  the  work  of  a  historian.     De  Soto  discovered  the 
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Jliasissippi,  in  1541.     The  fact,  and  its  flubsequent  oonnections,  are 
thus  presented  by  our  author : 

''The  Spaniards  reached  the  Mississippi  river  in  May,  1541,  and 
irere  the  first  to  discover  it,  unless  Gabacca  de  Vaca  crossed  it  twelve 
^ears  before,  in  wandering  to  Mexico,  with  his  four  companions — which. 
u  not  probable  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  his  journal.  De  Soto 
consumed  a  year  in  marching  over  Arkansas,  and  returned  to  the 
'Father  of  Waters'  at  the  town  of  Guachaya,  below  the  moiUh  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  the  last  of  May^  .1542.  He  here  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  two  brigantines,  to  communicate  with  Cuba.  That  great 
man,  whose  spirits  had  long  forsaken  him,  who  had  met  with  nothing 
but  disappointments,  and  who  had,  in  the  most  perilous  wanderings, 
discovered  no  country  like  Peru  and  Mexico,  became  sick,  with  a  sbw 
and  malignant  fever.  He  appointed  Moscoso  to  the  command,  bid  his 
officers  and  soldiers  farewell,  exhorted  them  to  keep  together,  in  order 
to  reach  that  country  which  he  was  destined  never  to  see,  and  then 
closed  kis  eyes  in  death!  Thus  died  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  one  of  (he 
most  distinguished  captains  of  that  or  any  age  I  To  conceal  his  death, 
and  protect  his  body  from  Indian  brutalities,  it  was  placed  in  an  oak- 
en trough,  and  silently  plunged  into  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
a  dark  and  gloomy  night  1  Long  did  the  muddy  waters  wash  the 
bones  of  one  of  the  noblest  sons  of  Spain  I  He  was  the  first  to  behold 
that  river,  the  first  to  close  his  eyes  in  death  upon  it,  and  the  first  to 
find  a  grave  in  its  deep  and  turbid  channel ! " 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  public  attention  to  this  interesting 
and  important  work.  It  comprises  the  history  of  Alabama,  from  1540 
nntU  1820,  and  is  written  with  great  care  and  research.  Whatever 
his  enthusiasm,  study  and  scholarship,  could  do  toward  this  object, 
Colonel  Pickett  has  faithfully  done.  No  means  have  been  spared,  and 
no  labor  avoided,  that  were  requisite  in  the  production  of  a  work,  which 
is,  obviously,  the  favorite  object  of  his  life.  If  any  man  should  have 
an  exemption  from  the  liabilities  that  so  emphatically  and  universally 
beset  the  candidate  for  public  honor,  and  the  aspirant  for  public  fame, 
it  is  the  hard-working  historian ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope,  that,  in  this 
instance,  such  industry,  zeal  and  talent,  as  exhibited  by  Colonel  Pick- 
ett, will  receive  a  generous  response  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
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ABT.  IT.-JIETIEW  OF  DR.  dlMNG  ON  8UTEBT. 


BT  JOHN  FLETCHER,  A.  M.,  OF  NATCHEZ,  HISS. 

1.  Works  or  Wu.  Ellat  Channikg,  D.  D.,  ik  sec  toluhes.  Tzhth  EDxnoK. 
Boston,  1849. 

2.  Studies  os  Slaysrt,  bt  John  Flstcbkr,  A.  H.,  of  Cc»f00KDiA  Parish,  Louis- 
iana.   (Ik  Manuscript,  f.  128.) 

The  style  of  Dr.  Channing  is  easy,  flowing  and  persuasive.  The 
language  is  generally  clear,  often  elevated,  sometimes  sublime.  Few 
can  read  Channing's  writings  and  not  feel  the  impression,  whatever 
may  be  the  error  of  his  doctrine,  that  the  author  added  to  his  literary 
eminence  a  purity  of  intention.  Such  writings  must  always  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  reader ;  and  this  fact  of  their  moral  power 
prompts  the  present  essay.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  of  Channing,  what 
Channing  said  of  Fenelon : 

"He  needs  to  be  read  with  caution,  as  do  all  who  write  from  their 
own  deeply-excited  minds.  He  needs  to  be  received  with  deductions 
and  explanations.  •  •  •  •  We  fear  that  the  very 
excellencies  of  Fenelon  may  shield  his  errors.  Admiration  prepares 
the  mind  for  belief,  and  the  moral  and  religious  sensibility  of  the 
reader  may  lay  him  open  to  impressions,  which,  whilst  they  leave  his 
purity  unstained,  may  engender  causeless  solicitude." — Vol.  \,p.  85. 

Dr.  Channing's  sympathies  for  every  appearance  of  human  suffer- 
ing— ^for  every  grade  of  human  imperfection — ^gave  a  peculiar  phasis, 
perhaps  most  amiable,  to  his  intellect,  religion  and  writings.  He  sought 
perfection  for  himself:  he  was  ardent  to  behold  it  universal.  Heaven 
must  forever  be  the  home  of  such  a  spirit,  but  the  scenes  of  earth  gave 
agitation  and  grief.  Limited,  in  his  earthly  associations,  to  the  habits 
of  the  North,  the  very  purity  of  his  heart  led  him  to  attack  what  he 
deemed  the  most  wicked  sin  of  the  South.  His  politics  were  formed 
upon  the  model  of  his  mind.  Religion  lifted  him  on  her  golden  wing, 
and  science  aided  in  the  extent  and  elevation  of  his  mind. 

But  0 !  Thou,  being  God  eternal,  why  not  this  earth  made  heaven  ! 
Why  thy  most  perfect  work  imperfection !  Why  thy  child,  clothed 
with  holiness  or  shod  with  the  gospel,  run  truant  to  thy  law,  thy  prov- 
idence and  government ! 

But,  lo  !  we  are  not  of  thy  council  We  were  not  called  when  the 
foundations  of  eternity  were  laid  I     We  are  truly  all  merj  small  be- 

NoTK. — The  editor  arknowlcdges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Forbes,  long  con- 
nected with  the  Free  Trader,  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  for  the  manuscripts  now,  fortho 
Srsttjme,  cammittcd  to  print. 
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Jogs.     Our  very  virtues,  even  purity,  may  direct  to  error;  and  may 
:3iot  our  best  intentions  lead  down  to  woe  1    Bead  again  from  Channing : 

"  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  serious  thought  and  full  of  solemn  instruc- 
tion, that  many  of  the  worst  errors  have  grown  out  of  the  religious 
tendency  of  the  mind.  So  necessary  is  it  to  keep  watch  over  our  whole 
nature — to  subject  the  highest  sentiments  to' the  calm,  conscientious 
reason.  Men,  starting  from  the  idea  of  God,  have  been  so  dazzled  by 
it  as  to  forget  or  misinterpret  the  universe." — Channing,  vol.  1,  p.  14. 

[After  reading  Mr.  Fletcher's  introductory  approach  to  his  snbjecti  and  the 
generous,  if  not  strictly  just,  appreciation  of  Channing's  noble  and  enthusiastic 
and  pnre  character,  the  wannest  friend  of  the  latter  cannot  fear  ungenerous 
treatment  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  toward  the  fame  or  the  principles  of  the  great  ethic- 
al writer,  whose  volumes  will  descend  to  posterity  among  the  richest  in  our 
language.  ^    • 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  writings.  Dr.  Channing  lays  down,  at  page  four- 
teen, eight  propositions : 

1.  Man  cannot  be  justly  held  and  used  as  property. 

2.  Man  has  sacred  rights,  the  gift  of  God,  and  inseparable  from  human  na- 
ture, of  which  slavery  is  the  infraction. 

3.  Offer  explanations  to  prevent  misapplication  of  these  principles. 

4.  Unfold  the  evils  of  slavery. 

5.  Consider  the  argument  which  the  Scriptores  are  thought  to  furnish  in  favor 
of  slavery.  '    _ 

6.  Offer  remarks  on  the  means  of  removing  it. 

7.  Ofier  remarks  on  abolition.  f 

8.  Reflections  on  the  duties  belonging  to  the  times. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  "  Studies  on  Slavery,"  Mr.  Fletcher  assails  the 
foregoing  assumptions  of  Dr.  Channing.  He  contends  that  God  alone,  and  not 
man,  is  possessed  of  indestructible  rights.  He  impugns  Channing's  views  of 
the  sovereignty  and  infallibility  of  conscience ;  notes  the  eloquent  Doctor's  sur- 
render of  his  own  doctrine  on  tlie  moral  consciousness ;  gives  the  Scriptural 
proof,  at  large,  of  the  right  of  property  in  man,  to  be  held  by  his  fellow  man, 
and,  finally,  elaborates  a  brilliant  argument,  that  the  declared  economy  of  the 
government  of  God  requires  the  existence  of  slavery,  until  Uic  close  of  the  pro- 
bationary state  of  mankind.  Mr.  Fletcher's  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  the  power  and  accuracy  of  his  exegesis,  make  this  part  of  his  argu- 
ment unanswerably  convincing. 

In  extracting  from  the  manuscript  before  us,  we  shall  take  a  continuous  por- 
tion, commencing  at  the  thirty-fifth  page,  and  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Dr.  Channing's  second  proposition,  to  wit :  "  Man  has  tacred  righit,  the  gifts  of 
God,  and  inseparable  from  human  nature,  of  which  slavery  is  the  infraction."] 

^'  In  proof  of  this,"  Dr.  Channing  writes  (p.  32,  vol.  ii),  "  Man's 
rights  belong  to  him  as  a  moral  being,  as  capable  of  perceiving  moral ' 
distinctions,  a  subject  of  moral  obligations.  As  soon  as  he  becomes 
conscious  of  a  duty,  a  kindred  consciousness  springs  up,  that  he  has  a 
right  to  do  what  the  sense  of  duty  enjoins,  and  that  no  foreign  will  or 
power  can  obstruct  his  moral  action  without  crime." 

Suppose  a  man  has  rights  as  described ;  suppose  be  teeiVa  cotL^dous^^ 
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as  Dr.  Channing  says,  does  that  give  him  a  right  to  do  wrong,  because 
his  sense  of  duty  enjoins  him  to  do  so?  May  he  not  be  prevented 
from  so  doing  1  and  is  it,  indeed,  a  crime  to  prevent  him  ?  Was  it  a 
crime,  in  the  Almighty,  to  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolish- 
ness? 

In  the  same  volume  of  Channing,  page  33,  he  says :  ''That  same  in- 
ward principle  which  teaches  a  man  what  he  is  bound  to  do  to  others, 
teaches,  equally  and  at  the  same  instant,  what  others  are  bound  to  do 
to  him." 

Suppose  a  few  Africans,  on  an  excursion  to  capture  slaves,  find  that 
this  ^'  inward  principle '^  teaches  them  that  they  are  bound  to  make  a 
slave  of  Dr.  Channing,  if  they  can;  does  he  mean  that,  therefore,  he  is 
bound  to  make  slaves  of  them  ? 

From  the  same  page  in  Channing,  we  extract  the  following :  ''  The 
sense  of  duty  is  the  fountain  of  human  rights.  In  other  words,  the 
same  inward  principle  which  teaches  the  former,  bears  witness  to  the 
latter." 

If  the  African's  sense  of  duty  gives  the  right  to  make  the  Doctor  a 
slave,  we  do  not  see  why  he  should  complain,  since,  by  the  Doctor's 
rule,  the  African's  'tense  of  duty  proves  him  to  possess  the  right  which 
his  sense  of  duty  Covets. 

''  Having  shown  the  foundation  of  human  rights  in  human  nature, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  they  are.  •  •  •  •  •  They 
may  all  be  comprised  in  the  right,  which  belongs  to  every  rational  be- 
ing, to  exercise  his  powers  for  the  promotioir  of  his  own  and  others* 
happiness  and  virtue.  •  •  •  •  His  ability  for  this  work  is  k 
sacred  trust  from  God — the  greatest  of  all  trusts.  He  must  answer  for 
the  waste  or  abuse  of  it.  He,  consequently,  suffers  an  unspeakable 
wrong,  when  stripped  of  it  by  others,  or  forbidden  to  employ  it  for  the 
ends  for  which  it  is  given." — Page  34. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  we  feel  objections  to  the  Doctor's  argument 
and  mode  of  reasoning,  for  their  want  of  definiteness  and  precision. 
If  what  he  says  on  the  subject  of  slavery  was  merely  intended  as  elo- 
quent declamation,  addressed  to  the  sympathies  and  impulses  of  his 
party,  we  should  not  have  been  disposed  to  make  such  an  objection. 
But  his  work  is  urged  on  the  world  as  sound  logic,  and  as  of  sufficient 
force  to' open  the  eyes  of  every  slaveholder  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
act,  and  to  force  all  such,  through  the  medium  of  their  ^*  moral  sense," 
instantly  to  set  free  their  slaves. 

A  moral  action  must  not  only  be  the  voluntary  offspring  of  the 
actor,  but  must  also  be  performed  to  be  judged  by  laws  which  shall 
determine  it  to  be  good  or  bad.  These  laws,  man  being  the  moral 
ajrent^  we  say,  are  the  laws  of  God ;  by  them  man  is  to  measure  his 
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ocndact.  Mr.  Locke  says:  ^  Moral  good  and  evil  is  the  conformity 
or  disagreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to  some  law,  whereby  good 
or  evil  is  drawn  npon  as  from  the  will  or  power  of  the  lar -maker." 
Sat  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Ohanning  seems  to  be,  that  this  law  ^  each 
'Mian's  consdenctj  moral  sense,  sense  of  duty,  or  the  inward  prtTiciple. 
3f  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Locke  be  sound  logic,  what  becomes  of  these 
Iiarrangaes  of  Dr.  Channing  ? 

We  say  that  the  law,  rule  or  power,  deciding  good  or  evil,  must  be 
&om  a  source  far  above  ourselves;  for,  if  otherwise,  the  contradictory 
mnd  confused  notions  of  men  must  necessarily  banish  all  fixed  Ideas  of 
good  and  evil  from  the  earth.    In  fact,  the  denial  of  the  elevated,  the 
divine  source  of  such  law,  is  also  a  denial  that  Qod  governs — for  gov- 
ernment without  law  is  a  contradiction. 

If  the  ^conscience,''  as  Dr.  Channing  thinks,  or  his  other  equiva- 
lents, be  the  guide  between  right  find  wrong  according  to  the  law  of 
God,  then  the  law  of  God  must  be  quite  changeable.  The  minds  of 
men  differ;  each  makes  hii^  own  deductions;  therefore,  in  that 
ease,  the  law  of  Qod  must  be  what  each  one  may  severally  think  it  to 
be ;  which  is  only  a  declaration,  in  other  language^ibil  there  is  no 
law  at  all :  <'  Every  way  of  a  man  is  right  in  hindplPeyes  "  (Prov. 
xxi,  2),  but  "The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  rigir^(Psalms  xix,  8), 
The  laws  of  Ood,  touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  are  spread  through 
erery  part  of  the  Scriptures.  Human  reason  ^may  do  battle  against 
them,  but  the  only  result  will  be  the  manifestation  of  human  weakness. 
The  institution  of  slavery  must,  of  necessity,  continue  in  some  form, 
80  long  as  sin  shall  have  a  tendency  to  lead  to  death ;  so  long  as  Je- 
hovah shall  rule  and  exercise  the  attributes  of  mercy  to  fallen,  degrade 
ed  man. 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  view  the  facts  accompanying  the  slavery, 
of  the  African  race,  and  compare  them  with  Dr.  Ghanning's  assertion, 
]»ge  35,  that  every  slave  suffers  "  a  grievous  wrong,"  and,  page  49, 
that  every  slave  owner  is  a  "robber,"  however  unconcious  he  may  be 
of  the  fact.  • 

So  far  as  history  gives  us  any  knowledge  of  the  African  tribes,  for 
the  last  four  thousand  years,  their  condition  has  beexi  stationary ;  at 
least,  they  have  given  no  evidence  of  advancement  in  morals  or  civili- 
zation beyond  what  has  been  the  immediate  effect  of  the  exchange  of 
their  own  slaves  for  the  commodities  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  So 
far  as  this  trade  had  influence,  it  effected  almost  a  total  abolition  of 
cannibalism  among  them.  That  the  cessation  of  cannibalism  was  the 
result  of  an  exchange  of  their  slaves  as  property  for  the  merchandise 
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of  Christian  nations,  is  proved  bj  the  fact,  that  thej  have  returned  to 
their  form^  habits  in  that  respect  upon  the  discontinuance,  by  thos'e 
nations,  of  the  skve  trade  with  them.  Which  is  the  greatest  wrong  to 
an  African,  to  be  continued  a  slave  or  to  be  butchered  for  food  because 
his  labor  uid  person  are  of  no  value  to  his  owner? 

No  very  accurate  statistics  can  be  given  of  African  affairs :  the 
population  has  been  computed  at  50,000,000 ;  and  to  have  been  about' 
the  same  for  many  centuries ;  a  population,  of  which,  even  including 
the  wildest  tribes,  hr  over  four-fifths  have  ever  been  slaves  amongst 
themselves.  The  earliest  and  most  recent  travelers  among  them 
agree  as  to  the  facts:  that  they  are  cannibals;  that  they  either  are 
idolaters  or  have  no  trace  of  religion  whatever ;  that,  with  them,  mar- 
riage is  but  proxioiseuous  intercourse ;  that  little  or  no  affection  exists 
between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  old  or  young ;  that,  in 
mental  and  moral  capacity,  they  are  but  a  grade  above  the  brute  crea- 
tion ;  the  slaves  and  women  alone  do  any  labor,  and  they,  often,  not 
enough  to  keep  them  from  want;  that  their  highest  views  are  to  take 
slaves  or  massacre  a  neighboring  tribe ;  that  they  evince  no  desire  for 
improvement,  or  to  ameliorate  their  condition ;  in  short,  that  they  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  from  the  earliest  knowledge  civilized  nations  have 
had  of  them,  savages  of  a  most  debased  character.  .The  proofs  of  all 
these  assertions  have  been  previously  given  in  another  section  of  these 
studies. 

Will  any  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that,  to  them,  slavery,  regulated 
by  law  among  civilized  nations,  is  a  state  of  moral,  mental  and  physi- 
cal elevation  ?  A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  such  slaves  are  found  to  be,  in  all  things,  their  superiors.  If 
their  descendants  were  found  to  deteriorate  from  the  condition  of  their 
parents,  we  should  hesitate  to  say  that,  to  them,  slavery  was  a  bless- 
ing. Which  would  be  considered  by  man  the  most  like  an  act  of 
mercy  in  Jehovah,  to  continue  them  in  their  state  of  slavery  to  their 
brother  African  and  master,  or  to  order  them  into  that  condition  of  slave- 
ry in  which  we  find  them  in  these  States ?  Which  state  of  slavery,  to  the 
savage  or  the  civilized  master,  would  be  preferable  1 

The  Hebrews,  Medes,  Persians,  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, have,  on  the  borders  of  Africa,  to  some  extent,  amalgamated 
with  them,  from  time  immemorial  But  such  amalgamation  has  never 
been  known  to  attain  to  the  position,  either  physically,  mentally  or 
morally,  of  their  foreign  progenitors — perhaps  superior  to  the  interior 
tribes,  yet  often  scarcely  exhibiting  a  mental  or  moral  trace  of  their 
foreign  extraction.     The  thoughtless,  those  of  slovenly  morals,  or  those 
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of  none  at  all,' from  among  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  haye  qpmmin- 
gled  with  them  in  the  New  World ;  but  the  amalgamation  never  jexhibite 
a  corresponding  elevation  in  the  direction  of  the  white  progenitor. 
The  connection  may  degrade  the  parents,  but  never  elevates  the  oiST- 
Bpring.     The  great  mass  look  upon  the  connection  with  abhorrence 
and  loathing,  and  pity  or  contempt  always  attends  the  footsteps  of  the 
aggressor.     These  feelings  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  country 
or  age  of  the  world.    Are  not  these  things  proof  that  the  descendants 
of  Ham  are  a  deteriorated  race  ?    Will  the  declaration  of  a  few  dis- 
tempered minds  as  to  their  religion,  feelings  and  taste,  weigh  in  con- 
'ftradiction  ?    What  was  the  judgment  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  on  this 
Bi^bject?    (See  Genesis  zxvi,  35 ;  zxvii,  46 ;  also,  xzviii,  1.)    Since  the 
days  of  Noah,  where  are  their  monuments  of  art,  religion,  science  and 
civilization?    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
mttainn^t  which  the  descendants  of  Ham  ever  displayed,  is  now,  at 
this  time,  manifested  among  those  in  servile  pupilage  ?    The  very  fact 
of  their  being  property  gives  them  protection.    What,  he  their  *'  rob- 
ber ^^  who  watches  over  their  welfare  with  more  effect  and  intensity 
than  all  their  ancestry  together  since  the  days  of  Noah?    By  the 
contrivance  of  making  them  ^^property^^  has  God  alone  given  them  the 
protection,  which  four  thousand  years  of  sinking  degradation  demands, 
in  an  upward  movement  toward  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement— their  rational  happiness  on  earth  and  their  hopes  of  heav- 
en.   What,  God's  agent  in  this  matter  a  "  robber  "  of  them  1 

Let  us  assure  the  disciples  of  Dr^w  Channing,  that  there  are  thousands 
of  slaves,  too  accurate  observers  of  truth  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion; 
who,  although,  from  human  frailty,  may  sometimes  seem  to  suffer  an 
occasional  or  grievous  wrc^ng,  can  yet  give  good  reason,  in  proof,  that 
slavery  is  their  only  safety. 

Let  us  cast  the  mind  back  to  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  ago.  A 
Christian  ship,  intent  on  new  discoveries,  lands  on  the  African  coast. 
The  petty  chieftain  there  is  about  to  sacrifice  a  number  of  his  slaves, 
either  to  appease  the  manes  of  his  ancestors,  to  propitiate  his  gods,  or 
to  gratify  his  appetite  by  feasting  on  their  flesh.  Presents  have  been 
made  to  the  natives ;  it  is  thought  their  friendship  has  been  secured ; 
the  Christians  are  invited  to  the  fete ;  the  participants  are  collected  ; 
the  victims  brought  forward,  and  the  club  uplifted  for  the  blow.  The 
Christians,  struck  with  surprise,  or  excited  by  horror,  remonstrate  with 
the  chief;  to  which  he  sullenly  replies:  "  yonder  my  goats,  my  village; 
all  around  my  domain;  thae  are  my  slaves!^'*  meaning  that,  by  the 
morals  and  laws  that  have,  from  time  immemorial,  prevailed  there,  his 
tights  are  absolute;  that  he  feels  it  as  harmless  to  kill  a  slave  as  a 
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goat,  or  dwell  in  bis  village.    But  the  garments  of  the  Christian  are 
presented ;  the  viands  of  art  are  offered ;  the  food  of  civilization  is . 
tasted ;  the  cupidity  of  the  savage  is  tempted,  and  the  fete  is  celebra- 
ted tbrcfUgb  a  novel  and  more  valuable  offeriqg.     What,  these  Chris- 
tians, whojiave  bought  these  slaves,  "roWer*/" 

Let  us  look  back  to  the  days  of  the  house  of  Saul ;  when,  perhaps, 
David,  hiding  himself  from  his  enemy's  face,  amidst  the  villages  of 
Ammon,  chanced  upon  the  ancestors  of  Naamah,  the  mother  of  Reho- 
boam,  a  later  king  of  Israel ;  finding  them  about  to  sacrifice  a  child 
upon  the  alter  of  Moloch — ^''stay  thy  hand!"  says  the  son  of  Jesse ^ 
''  I  have  a  message  to  thee  from  the  God  of  Israel.  Deliver  me  the 
child  for  these  thirty  pieces  of  silver;"  and,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  God  of  his  fathers,  the  child  becomes  his  '^  bondman  forever." 
What,  was  David  a  ''robber"  in  all  this?  Suppose  the  child  to  have 
been  sold,  resold,  and  sold  again;  is  the  character  of  the  owner  changed 
thereby? 

But  it  is  concerning  the  rights  of  the  descendants  of  these  slaves, 
that  we  have  now  to  inquire.     See  Luke  zvii,  7-10  inclusive: 

7.  "  But  which  of  you,  having  a  servant  (dovXo;,  slave)  plowing,  or  feeding 
cattle,  will  s^  unto  him,  by  and  by,  when  he  has  come  from  the  fields.  Go  and 
sit  down  to  meat? 

8.  "And  will  not  rather  say  unto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup,  and 
gird  thyself  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken;  and  afterward  thou 
shalt  eat  and  drink  ? 

9.  "  Doth  he  thank  that  servant  {Bov\oy,  slave)  because  he  did  the  things  that 
were  commanded  him  ?    I  trow  not. 

10.  "  So  likewise  je,  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  com- 
manded you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants;  we  have  done  that  which  was 
our  duty  to  do ! " 

Suppose  a  proprietor,  in  any  country,  or  at  any  age,  receives  into 
his  employment  an  individual,  who,  thereafter,  resides,  and  has  a  fam- 
ily upon,  his  estate.  Upon  the  death  of  the  individual,  to  his  heirs, 
will  any  of  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  accrue,  other  than  those  grant- 
ed, or  those  consequent  to  their  own,  or  their  ancestor*s  condition,  or 
those  that  may  accrue  by  the  operation  of  law  1  Where  is  the  politi- 
cal enactment,  the  moral  precept,  the  divine  command,  teaching  an  ad- 
verse doctrine? 

Before  we  close  our  view  of  the  Doctor's  second  proposition,  we  de- 
sign to  notice  his  use  of  the  word  "wa^ur^."  He  says  that  man  has 
rights,  gifts  of  God,  inseparable  from  human  nature  ;  we  confess  that 
we  are,  somewhat,  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  precise  idea  the  Doctor 
aflSxes  to  this  term.    The  phrase,  "  human  nature,^^  is  in  most  frequent 
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use  through  these  volumea.    But  in  Vol.  1,  p.  74,  he  says,  "Great  pow- 
«n,  even  in  their  perversion,  attest  a  glorious  nature."    Page  77,  "  to 
^d  despotism  as  a  law  of  nature.^*    Page  84,  ''hi^siyperiority  to 
w'JiTe,  as  well  as  to  human  opposition.''     Page  95,  "We  wllfc  inquire 
btothe nature  and  fitness  of  the  measures."     Page  98,  "The  first  db- 
M  m  education,  naturally^  was  to  fit  him  for  the  field."    Page  1 10, 
"Prom  the  principles  of  our  nature?^    Page  ill,  ^^ Nature,  and  the 
ittinan  will,  were  to  bend  to  his  power."    Idem,  "He  wanted  the  sen- 
^ents  of  a  common  TMture  with  his  fellow  beings."     Page  112,"  With 
P^^en  which  might  have  made  him  a  glorious  representative,  and  min- 
^*«r  of  the  beneficent  Divinity,  and  with  natural  sensibilities,"  &c. 
^ge  1 19,  "  traces  out  the  general  and  all-comprehending  laws  of  no- 
^7^"    Ptige  125,  "which  pleads  the  cause  of  our  oppressed  and  in- 
^^ted  nature"    Page  137,  "the  whole  energy  of  his  nature."    Page 
^  ^3,  "  a  power  which  robs  men  of  the  free  use  their  nature^^  &o.    Page 
-^  46,  "Its  efficiency  resembles  that  of  darkness  and  cold  in  the  natural 
"^orld."     Page  184,  ^  whose  writings  seem  to  be  natural  breathings  of 
^^le  souL"    Page  189,  "  language  like  this  h^  led  men  to  very  injurious 
^3iodes  of  regarding  themselves  and  their  own  natwre.^^    Idem,  "  A  man, 
^^hen  told  perpetually  to  erucify  himself,  is  apt  to  include,  under  this 
^^ord,  his  whole  natureJ^    Idtpi^  "Men  err  in  nothing  more  than  in 
^iispanging  and  wronging  their  own  nature."    Idem,  "If  we  first  re- 
gard man's  highest  nature  J*    Page  190,  "We  believe  that  the  human 
mind  is  akin  to  that  intellectual  energy  which  gave  birth  to  nature." 
Idem, "  Taking  human  nature  as  consisting  of  a  body  as  well  as  mind, 
as  including  animal  desire,"  &c.     Idem,  "we  believe  that  he,  in  whom 
the  physical  nature  is  unfolded."    Page  191,  "But  excess  is  not  essen- 
tial to  self-regard,  and  this  principle  of  our  nature  is  the  last  which 
could  be  spared."    Page  192,  "  It  is  the  great  appointed  trial  of  our 
moral  nature."    Page  193,  "  our  nature  has  other  elements,  or  constit- 
uents, and  vastly  higher  ones.*'    Idem,  "  for  truth,  which  is  its  object, 
is  of  a  universal,  impartial  nature."    Page  196,  "  is  the  most  signal 
proof  of  a  high  nature  which  can  be  given."     Idem,  "  It  is  a  sovereign- 
ty worth  more  than  that  over  outward  nature."    Idem,  "  Its  great  end 
is  to  give  liberty  and  energy  to  our  nature.^^    Page  198,  "of  our  mor- 
al, intellectual,  immortal  nature,  we  cannot  remember  too  much."   Page 
200,  "  the  moral  nature  of  religion."     Page  202,  «  We  even  think  that 
our  love  of  nature."    Idem,  "  For  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  only 
his  wisdom  made  visible."     Page  203,  "  that  progress  in  truth  is  the 
path  of  natwr^^^    Page  21 1,  "It  has  the  liberality  and  munificence  of 
nature,  which  not  only  produces  roots  and  grains,  but  pours  forth  fruits 
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and  flowers.''  Idem, ''  It  has  the  variety  and  bold  contrasts  of  naiureJ^ 
Idem,  "  the  beautiful  and  the  superficial  seem  to  be  naturally  con- 
joined." Page  212,  '*  and  by  a  law  of  his  nature?^  Page  213,  "  Those 
gloomy  and  appalling  pictures  of  our  nature?^  Page>21^,  ^  These  con- 
flicts between  the  passions  and  the  moral  nature?'* 

We  regret  that  so  eminent  and  accurate  a  scholar,  and  so  influential 
a  man.  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  indefinite  and  confused  use  of 
any  portion  of  our  language.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  will  require  more 
than  usual  reflection  for  the  mind  to  determine  what  idea  is  presented 
by  its  use  in  the  most  of  these  instancea  We  know  that  some  use 
this  word  so  vaguely,  that,  if  required  to  explain  the  idea  they  wished 
to  convey  by  it,  they  would  be  unable  to  do  so.  But  there  are  those 
from  whom  a  better  use  of  language  is  expected.  Many  English 
readers  pass  over  such  sentences,  without  stopping  to  think  what  are 
the  distinct  ideas  of  the  writer.  There  are,  in  our  language,  a  few 
words  used  in  conversational  dialect,  as  if  especially  intended  for  the 
speaker's  aid,  when  he  only  had  a  confused  idea,  or,  perhaps,  none  at 
all,  of  what  he  desired  to  say;  and  we  regret,  extremely,  that  words, 
to  us  of  80  much  import  as  nature  and  ctmscience^  should  be  found 
among  that  class.  The  teacher  of  theology  and  morals  should  surely 
be  careful  not  to  lead  his  pupils  into  error.  Might  not  the  unskilled 
inquirer  infer  that  ruiiure  was  a  substantive  existence,  taking  rank 
somewhere  between  man  and  the  Deity  ?^  And  what  would  be  his  no- 
tion, derived  from  the  aforesaid  use  of  the  term,  of  its  offices  %  What, 
of  its  influence  en,  and  ef  man's  relation  with  it?  What  is  our  no- 
tion as  to  the  definite  idea  these  passages  convey? 

"Jtfan  has  rights^  gifts  of  Godj  inseparable  from  human  Tiature,  of 
iehich  slavery  is  the  infraction" 

By  <<  human  nature,"  as  here  used,  we  understand  the  condition  on 
state  of  being  a  man,  in  a  general  sense.  Our  inference  is,  then,  that 
God  has  given  man  rights — that  i^,  all  men  the  same  rights — which 
are  inseparable  from  his  state  of  being  a  man;  consequently,  if,  by 
any  means,  these  rights  are  taken  from  him,  then  his  state  of  being  a 
man  is  changed,  or  ceases  to  exist :  and,  since  slavery  breaks  these 
rights,  therefore,  a  slave  is  not  a  man !  But  we  find  the  fact  to  be, 
that  the  slave  is,  nevertheless,  a  man ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  these 
"rights"  were  not  "inseparable"  from  his  state  of  being  a  man,  or 
that  he  had  not  the  "  rights." 

[  Thus  far  have  we  extracted  from  Mr.  Fletel!er*8  "Studies  on  Slavery/*  not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  present  a  continuous  and  perfect  argument,  as  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  author's  powers  of  reasouing,  and  his  care  to  elaborate 
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lound  and  defensible  Tiews  on  the  subject  of  slarerj.    Tbe  limits  of  a  single 
tftide  permit  ns  to  do  no  more. 

Kr.  Fletcher  has  a  volume  in  manuscripts  on  the  subject  ot  slayery.  He 
Tiewg  the  institution  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God — ^the  consequent  of  sin  and 
degradation— bestoired  in  mercy,  and,  as  existing  in  this  country,  the  greatest 
possible  blessing  to  the  enslared  race  ;  but  by  no  means  does  he  hc^d  the  Amer- 
icui  people  irresponsible  for  the  abuse  of  the  mighty  power  of  guardianship 
orer  a  race,  whose  ancestors  could  neither  pifotect  themselyes  nor  their  children 
from  moral  degradation  and  heathenism  worse  than  the  lowest  slavery  that 
erer  darkened  the  annals  of  human  misery.  Great  the  trust,  solemn  the  respon- 
fibih'ty,  for  the  New  World  to  receive  the  outcasts  of  earth's  eldest  continent 
*Bd  teach  them  the  virtue,  the  restraining  power,  of  labor-<-the  science  of  life-* 
toe  hopes  of  immortal  being  1  ] 


Air.  T.— nmcAN  hones  m  nmAi  besources  in  ishl 

^^TBODUCnON;    THB  MINES  OF  MEXICO;   MEXICO  UNDER  THE  OOIONIAL  STS- 

TEMw— Bt  Bkakti  Matxs. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  Amerioa  wa^ 
^ne  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  of  Spanish  conquest  and  emigra*- 
%ion ;  nor  is  the  idea  erroneous  if  we  recollect  the  manner  in  whidi 
%he  Castilian  power  was  founded  on  this  continent  and  the  colonial 
^licy  it  originated.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  annexed  to  this  ar- 
^ticle,  that  the  results  have  largely  fulled  the  hopes  of  European  ad- 
Tenturers,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  has  been  immensely  aug- 
mented and  sustained  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  order  of  the  earth's  gradual  development  under  the  intellec- 
toal  enterprise  or  bodily  labor  of  man,  we  find  the  most  beautiful  sys- 
tem of  accommodation  to  the  growing  wants  or  capacities  ot  our  race. 
Space  is  required  for|the  crowded  population  of  the  Old  World,  and  a 
new  continent  is  suddenly  opened,  into  which  the  cramped  and  bur- 
dened millions  may  find  room  for  industry  and  independent  existence. 
The  political  institutions  of  Europe  decay  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
croachments of  power,  the  social  degradation  of  large  masses  by  un- 
just or  unwise  systems,  or  the  enforced  operation  of  oppressive  laws ; 
and  a  virgin  country  is  forthwith  assigned  to  man,  in  which  the  principle 
of  self-government  may  be  tried,  without  the  necessity  of  casting  off  by 
nolence  the  old  fetters  of  feudalism.  The  increasing  industry  or  in- 
vention of  the  largely  augmented  population  of  the  earth  exacts  either 
t  larger  amount  or  a  new  standard  of  value  for  the  precious  metals, 
A&d  regions  are  discovered  among  the  frosts  and  foresta  of  a  fax  off 


comfort  and  freedom ;  and  whibt  we  a* 
proper  gratitude,  we  should  not  forget  that  theu 
during  possession  are  only  to  be  paid  for  by  k 
as  well  aa  political  forbearance. 

We  do  not  think  these  observations  out  of  pla< 
ed  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico.     The  subjec 
representative  metals,  should  be  approached  in  a 
tian  spirit,  in  an  age  in  which  the  political  and  pc 
overcrowded  masses  of  Europe,  are  forcing  them  t 
better  provided  for,  or  more  fortunate  by  thrift  or 
as  enemies  to  the  poor.    The  demagogue  leaden 
classes,  pushing  the  principle  of  just  equalization 
hideous  extreme,  have  not  hesitated  to  declare,  i 
revolution  of  February,  1 848,  that  "  property  is  rol 
not  pause  to  examine  or  refute  this  false  dogma  of 
diary.    The  common  sense  as  well  as  the  common 
revolts  at  it    Property,  as  the  world  is  constiti] 
source  of  new  industry— because  it  is,  under  the  la^ 
tions,  the  original  result  of  industry.    "//  makes  i 
Without  it  there  would  be  no  duty  of  labor,  no' ex 
genuity  or  talent,  no  responsibility,  no  reward.     ! 
would  stagnate  under  such  a  monstrous  contradict 
cal  and  intellectual  laws.     The  race  would  deffene* 
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^^y  with  humane  compafision,  but  to  sympathize  with  that  natural 

leelitig  that  revolts  against  a  state  of  society  which  it  seems  itapossible 

^  ^meliorate,  and  yet  whose  wants  or  luxuries  do  not  afford  them  sup- 

P^i^    JLt  is  hard  to  suffer  hunger  and  to  see  our  dependants  die  of 

^^^rvation,  when  we  are  both  able  and  willing  to  work  for  wages  but 

^^  obtain  no  work  upon  which  to  exercise  our  ingenuity  or  our  hands. 

^  is  frightful  to  reflect,  says  Mr.  Garlyle,  in  one  of  his  admirable  es- 

?^3^^,  that  there  is  hardly  an  English  horse  in  a  condition  to  labor  for 

r^   owner,  that  is  deprived  of  food  and  lodging,  whilst  thousands  of 

^^^^^Un  beings  rise  daily  from  the  obscure  and  comfortless  dens  in  the 

^tish  isles,  who  do  not  know  how  they  shall  obtain  employment  for 

^Q  day,  by  which  they  may  purchase  a  meal 

^o  this  dismal  account  of  European  suffering,  the  condition  of  the 
^^^erican  continent  affords  the  best  reply.  The  answer  and  the  remedy 
^^  both  displayed  in  the  social  and  political  institutions,  as  well  as  in 
^l^e  bonndless,  unoccupied  and  prolific  tracts  of  our  country.  Labor 
^es  out  for  work  and  recompense  from  the  Old  World  ;  whilst  the 
^civ  displays  her  soil,  her  mines,  her  commerce  and  her  trades,  as  the 
l>est  alms  that  one  nation  can  bestow  on  another,  because  they  come 
direct  from  Grod,  and  are  the  reward  of  meritorious  industry.  Before 
such  a  tribunal  the  modern  demagogues  of  continental  Europe  shrink 
into  insignificance,  and  the  laws  of  labor  are  effectually  vindicated. 

The  MINES  OF  Mexico  have  been  wrought  from  the  earliest  periods. 
I«oiig  before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  of  Mexico,  like 
those  of  Peru,  were  acquainted  with  ihe  use  of  metals.     Nor  were  they 
Contented  with  such  specimens  as  they  found  scattered  at  random  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in  the  ravines  of  mountain  torrents,  but  had 
already  learned  to  dig  shafts,  pierce  galleries,  form  needful  implements, 
and  trace  the  metallic  veins  in  the  hearts  of  mountains.     We  know 
that  they  possessed  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper  and  cinnabar.     Beau- 
tiful samples  of  jewelry  were  wrought  by  them,  and  gold  and  silver  vases, 
Constructed  in  Mexico,  were  sent  to  Spain  by  the  conquerors,  as  testimo- 
nials of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.     The  dependent  tribes  paid 
their  tributes  to  the  sovereign  in  a  species  of  metallic  currency,  which, 
though  not  stamped  by  royal  order,  was  yet  the  representative  of  a 
standard  value.     The  exact  position  of  all  the  mines,  from  which  these 
treasures  were  derived  by  the  Aztecs,  is  not  certainly  known  at  the 
present  day ;  but,  as  the  natives  were  often  compelled  to  indicate  some 
of  the  sources  of  their'  riches  to  the  conquerors,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  present  mineral  district  of  the  Republic  is  that  from  which 
they  procured  their  chief  supplies. 
The  mines  of  Mexico  may  be  classed  in  eight  groups,  nearly  all  of 
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which  are  placed  on  the  top  or  on  the  western  slope  of  the  great  Car* 
dillera.  The  first  of  these  groups  has  been  the  most  productive,  and 
embraces  the  districts  contiguous  to  Guanajuato,  San  Louis  Potosi, 
Charcas,  Catorce,  Zacatecas,  Asientos  de  Ybarra,  Fresnillo  and  Som- 
brerete. 

The  second  comprises  the  mines  situated  west  of  the  city  Durango, 
as  well  as  those  in  Sinaboa,  for  the  labors  of  engineers  have  brought 
them  so  close  to  each  other  by  their  works,  that  they  should  be  united 
in  the  same  geological  diyision. 

The  third  group  is  the  northernmost  in  Mexico,  and  is  that  which 
embraces  the  mines  of  Chihuahua  and  CosiguiriachL  It  extends  from 
the  27th  to  the  29th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  fourth  Vind  fifth  clusters  are  found  northeast  of  Mexico,  and  are 
found  by  the  mines  of  Real  del  Morte,  or  Pachuca,  and  Zimapan,  or 
El  Doctor.  Bolanos,  in  Guadalajara,  and  Tasco,  in  Oajaca,  are  the 
central  points  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth* 

The  reader,  who  will  cast  his  eye  over  the  map  of  Mexico,  will,  at 
once,  perceive,  that  the  geographical  space,  covered  by  this  metallifer- 
ous region,  is  small,  when  compared  with  the  great  extent  of  the  whole 
country.  The  eight  groups  into  which  the  mining  districts  are  divid- 
ed, occupy  a  space  of  twelve  thousand  square  leagues,  or  one-tenth| 
only,  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mexican  republic,  as  it  existed  previous 
to  the  treaty  of  1848,  and  before  the  mineral  wealth  gf  California, 
and,  probably,  of  New  Mexico,  was  known  to  the  world.  But,  as  that 
treaty  confirmed  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  more  than  one-half  of 
the  ancient  territory  of  Mexico,  we  may  estimate  the  mining  region 
as  covering  fully  one-fifth  of  the  remainder. 

Before  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  Europe  had  looked  to  the  East  for  her  chief  supplies 
of  treasure.  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  not,  as  was  so 
long  imagined,  because  he  foresaw  the  existence  of  another  continent, 
but  because  he  sought  a  shorter  route  to  the  rich  and  golden  Zipangon, 
and  to  the  spice  regions  of  eastern  Asia.  Columbus  and  Yespucius 
both  died  believing  that  they  had  reached  eastern  Asia,  and  thus  a 
geographical  mistake  led  to  the  greatest  discovery  that  has  ever  been 
made.  la  proof  of  these  assertions,  we  may  state,  that  Columbus  de- 
signed deliveriug,  at  Cuba^  the  missives  of  the  Spanish  king  to  the 
great  Kahn  of  the  Mongols,  and  that  he  imagined  himself  in  Mangi, 
the  capital  of  the  southern  region  of  Cathayor  China !  "  The  island 
of  Hispaniola"  (Hayti),  he  declares  to  Pope  Alexander  VI,  in  a  letter 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  Duke  of  Varaguas,  "  is  Tarshish,  Ophir 

*  Humboldt's  Essai  Politique,  book  iv,  chap.  ii.    Paris,  1811. 
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«nd  Zipangon.  In  mj  second  rojage,  I  hare  disooyered  fourteen  hun- 
dired  islands,  and  a  shore  of  three  hundred  and  thirtj-three  miles,  be- 
longing to  the  continent  of  Asia."  This  West  Indian  Zipangon  pro- 
duced golden  fragments,  or  spangles,  weighing  eight,  ten,  and  even 
twenty,  pounds.* 

Before  the  discoyery  of  the  silver  mines  of  Tasco,  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  in  the  year  1522,  America  supplied  only 
gM  to  the  Old  World ;  and,  consequently,  Isabella  of  Castile  was  obliged, 
already  in  1497,  to  modify  greatly  the  relatiye  value  of  the  two  pre* 
clous  metals  used  for  currency.  This  was  doubtless  the  origin  of  the 
edict  of  Medina,  which  changed  the  old  legal  ratio  of  1 :  10.7 ;  yet 
Humboldt  has  shown,  that,  from  1492  to  1500,  the  quantity  of  gold 
drawn  from  the  parts  of  the  New  World  then  known,  did  not  amount, 
annually,  to  more  than  about  one  thousand  pounds  avoirdupois ;  and 
the  Pope,  Alexander  YI,  who,  by  his  famous  bull,  bestowed  one-half 
the  earth  upon  the  Spanish  kings,  only  received,  in  return,  from  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  some  small  fragments  of  gold  from  Hayti,  to  gild  a 
portion  of  the  dome  of  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc— a  gift 
that  was  suitably  acknowledged  in  a  Latin  inscription,  in  which  the  of- 
fering is  set  forth  as  the  first  that  had  been  received  by  the  Catholic 
Bovereigns  from  India. 

Although  the  income  of  treasure  must  have  increased  somewhat,  yet 
the  working  of  the  American  mines  did  not  yield  three  millions  of 
dollars  yearly,  until  1545.  The  ransom  of  Atahualpa  amounted,  ac« 
Cording  to  Oomara,  to  about  425,000  dollars  of  our  standard,  or  52,000 
iKiarks  of  silver;  whilst  the  pillage  of  the  temples  at  Cuzco,  if  Herrera 
i«  to  be  credited,  did  not  produce  more  than  25,700  marks,  or  a  little 
idore  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  currency.! 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  the  wealth  of  the  New  World 
immediately  and  largely  enriched  the  Spanish  kings,  or  their  people, 
%nd  that  the  sovereigns,  under  whose  auspices  the  discoyery  was  made, 
participated,  at  once,  in  the  treasures  that  were  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  Indian  rulers.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  histori- 
an, Kanke,  in  his  essay  on  the  Spanish  finances,  has  shown,  by  new 
documents  and  official  vouchers,  the  small  quantity  of  the  precious 
tnetals  which  the  American  mines  and  the  supposed  treasures  of  the 
Incas,  yielded.^     It  is  probable,  that  the  conquerors  did  not  make  ex- 

*  See  Humboldt's  essay  on  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  Journal 
dea  Economites  for  March,  April  and  May,  1838. 

t  See  Humboldt's  essay  on  Precious  Metals,  ui  autea,  in  note,  in  the  American 
translation,  given  in  volume  3d  of  the  Bankers'  Magazine,  page  509. 

t  See  Ranke^  Funten  und  Yolker,  vol.  1,  pages  347,  355. 


..ju  oAjTB)  umt  this  ^  lord  of  many  reaimB* 

iny  laareLs — this  diffoser  of  the  Christian  faith 
enemies -#-died  poor,  in  a  rustic  hat.    While  he  li 
sd  that,  after  his  death,  it  would  be  discovered  { 
ircely  money  enough,  either  to  defray  the  ceremon; 
to  furnish  his  few  retainers  with  suitable  mouminf 
The  adventurers  in  America  were,  doubtless,  enricl 
rted  their  gains  to  friends  at  home;  but  Spain  iti 
oved  by  their  acquisitions. 

The  rise  in  the  prices  of  grain,  and  other  products  « 
man  industry,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cet 
Uy  from  1570  to  1595,  indicates  the  true  beginning 
w  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  Old  World,  in  oonseq 
nr  value  diminished  and  the  results  of  European]  ind 
price.     This  is  accounted  for  by  the  commencement 
1  working  of  the  American  mines  about  that  period, 
of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  by  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
r  1545 ;  and  it  was  between  this  epoch  and  1595,  th 
ses  of  silver,  from  Tasco,  Zacatecas  and  Pachuca,  i 
from  Potosi,  Porco  and  Oruro,  in  the  chain  of  P 
Q  to  be  distributed  more  uniformly  over  Europe,  8 
I  of  its  productions.     From  the  period  of  the  ad 
IK  to  the  year  1 552,  when  the  celebrated  mines  of 
opened,  the  export  from  Mexico  rarely  reached,  an 
00  pesos  de  oro,  or  nearly  91,165,000.     But  from 
y,and,  in  the  years  1569,  1578  t^r^A  n^o*  .. 
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PaiiDg  the  last  peaceful  epoch  of  the  Spanish  domination,  Baron 
^^umboldt  calculates  the  annnal  yield  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  at  not 
^>ci.ore  than  23,000,000  of  dollars,  or  nearly  1,184,000  poinds  avoirdu- 
;i>oi8,  of  silver,  and  3,500  pounds,  avoirdupois,  of  gold.  From  1690  to 
1  SOS  J  $1,330,772,093  were  dbined  in  the  only  mint  of  Mexico;  while, 
the  discovery  of  New  Spain  until  its  independence,  about  92,- 
,000,000;  or,  two-fifths  of  all  the  precious  metals  which  the  whole 
f  the  New  World  has  supplied  during  the  same  period,  were  furnished 
Mexico  alone.*  It  appears,  from  these  data,  that  the  exhaustion  of 
-^lie  mines  of  Mexico  is  contradicted  by  the  geognostic  facts  of  the 
untry,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  by  the  recent  issues  of  Mex- 
.ean  mints.  The  mint  of  Zacatecas  alone,  during  the  revolutionary 
spoch,  from  1811  to  1833,  struck  more  than  966,332,766;  and,  in  the 
eleven  last  years  of  this  period,  from  four  to  five  millions  of  dollars 
-^rere  coined  by  it  every  year,  uninterruptedly. 

The  general  metallic  production  of  the  country,  which  was,  of  course, 
Impeded  by  the  revolutionary  state  of  New  Spain,  between  1809  and 
1826,  has  arisen,  refreshed  from  its  slumber,  so  that,  according  to  the 
last  accounts,  it  has  ascended  to  perhaps  twenty  millionid,  annually,  in 
tUal  production,  in  consequence  of  the  prolific  yield  of  the  workings 
«t  FresniUo,  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  independent  of  the  abundant  pro- 
duction at  Zacatecas.f 

The  Mexican  mines  were  eagerly,  and  even  madly,  seised  by  the 
English,  and  even  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  objects  of 
splendid  speculation,  as  soon  as  the  country  became  settled ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  bad  management,  or  the  wild  spirit  of  gambling,  which 
assumed  the  place  of  prudent  commercial  enterprise,  the  holders  of 
stock  were  either  disappointed  or,  sometimes,  ruined.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  proprietaries  have  learned,  that  prudence  and  the  experi- 
ence of  old  Mexican  miners,  were  better  than  the  theoretical  principles 
upon  which  they  designed  producing  'larger  revenues  than  had  ever 
been  attained  by  the  original  Spanish  workmen.     Their  imported, 

mother  country.  The  I^tot  of  gold  most  be  mnltiplied  by  a  mean  of  $11  65,  in 
order  to  give  their  value  in  dollars.  See  Bankers'  Magazine,  ut  truJUa,  page  594, 
in  note.  See  Prescott's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  1,  page  3520. 
Bamires,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Spanish  translation  of  Prescott's  History  of  the 
Conquest,  rates  the  pf  jo  i2f  oro  at  $52  93.  This  result  is  reached  by  a  long  finan- 
cial calculation  and  course  of  reasoning.  See  La  Conqnista  de  Mejico,  vol.  S, 
at  page  89  of  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  This  is  Humboldt's  estimate  in  the  essay  cited  in  this  section.  We  think  it 
nther  too  large,  yet  give  it  upon  such  high  authority.  See  our  general  table  of 
Kexican  coinage. 

t  It  will  be  neolleeted,  tbut  all  tbst  ib  eztncted  from  the  mines  ia  iiolco\Ti<^. 
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modern  machinery  and  engines,  for  voiding  the  shafts  and  galleries  of 
water,  are  the  chief  beneficial  improyements  introduced  since  the  reyo- 
lution ;  but  the  enormous  cost  of  transporting  the  heavy  materials, 
in  a  country  where  there  are  no  navigable  rivers  extending  into  the 
heart  of  the  land,  and  where  the  usual  mode  of  transportation  is  on 
the  backs  of  mules,  by  wretched  roads  over  mountains  and  through 
ravines,  has  often  absorbed  large  portions  of  the  original  capital,  be- 
fore the  proprietors  even  began  to  employ  laborers  to  set  up  their  for- 
eign engines.  Many  of  the  first  British  and  American  adventurers, 
or  speculators,  have  thus  been  ruined  by  unskillful  enterprises  in  Mex- 
ican mines.  Their  successors,  however,  are  beginning  to  reap  the  ben- 
eficial results  of  this  expenditure ;  and,  throughout  the  republic,  steam 
engines,  together  with  the  best  kinds  of  hydraulic  apparatus,  have  su- 
j)erseded  the  Spanish  malacates, 

"  Whenever  these  superb  countries,  which  are  so  greatly  favored  by 
nature,"  says  Humboldt,  in  his  essay  on  gold  and  silver,  in  the  Journal 
des  Economites,  '^  shall  enjoy  perfect  peace,  after  their  deep  and  pro- 
longed internal  agitations,  new  metallic  deposits  will  necessarily  be 
opened  and  developed.  In  what  region  of  the  globe,  except  America, 
can  be  cited  such  abundant  examples  of  wealth  in  silver  T  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten,  that,  near  Sombrerete,  where  mines  were  opened  as  far 
back  as  1555,  the  family  of  Tagoaga  (Marquises  de  Apartado)  de- 
rived, in  the  short  space  of  Jive  months,  from  a  front  of  one  hundred 
and  two  feet  in  the  out-cropping  of  a  silver  mine,  a  net  profit  of  $4,- 
000,000  ;  while,  in  the  mining  district  of  Catorce,  in  the  space  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  between  1781  and  the  end  of  1783,  an  ecclesiastic, 
named  Juan  Flores,  gained  93,500,000,  on  ground  full  of  chlorid  of 
silver  and  of  color  ados!" 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  establishments,  in  1842,  was  the  Zaca- 
tecano-Mejicano  mining  company  of  Fresnillo.  Its  one  hundred  and 
twenty  shares,  which  originally  cost  9*22,800,  were  still  held  by  Span- 
iards and  Mexicans.  These  mines  were  originally  wrought  by  the 
State  of  Zacatecas ;  but,  in  1836,  Santa  Anna  took  possession,  by  an 
alleged  right  of  conquest,  and  rented  them,  for  twelve  years,  to  this 
successful  company.  In  the  first  half  year  of  1841,  they  produced 
91,025,1 13,  at  a  cost  of  9761,800,  or  a  clear  profit  of  9263,313. 

Mexico,  under  the  colonial  system,  with  the  immense  product  of 
her  mines,  and  notwrthstandiDg  the  richness  of  her  soil  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes,  became  almost  entirely  a  silver  producing  country.  The 
policy  of  Spain  was.  as  we  have  already  often  stated,  to  be  the  work- 
shop of  the  New  World,  while  Mexico  and  Peru  were  the  treasuries 
^j/*  i^e  Old     The  consequence  of  this  was  natural.     Mexico,  one  of 
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the  finest  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  in  the  world,  but  with  no 
temptations  to  export  her  natural  products  (for  she  had  no  markets 
for  them  elsewhere)  and  no  roads,  canals  or  rivers,  to  convey  her  pro- 
ducts to  sea-ports  for  shipment,  even  if  she  had  possessed  consumers 
in  Europe,  at  once  devoted  herself  to  her  mines,  which  were  to  her 
both  wealth  and  the  representatives  of  wealtL  Her  agriculture,  ac- 
oordingly,  assumed  the  standard  of  the  mere  national,  home-consump- 
tion, while  the  pastoral  and  horticultural  interests  followed  the  same 
law,  except,  perhaps,  within  late  years  in  California,  where  a  profitable 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  missions  in  hides  and  tallow.  From  this 
restrictive  law  of  exportation  we,  of  course,  except  vanilla,  cochineal, 
and  a  few  other  minor  articles. 

The  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  principal  families  of  Mexico  will, 
consequently,  be  found  in  her  mines ;  and  an  interesting  summary  of 
this  aristocracy  is  given  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  "Mexico  in  1827,"  to 
prove  the  fact.  The  family  of  Regla,  which  possessed  lafge  estates  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  purchased  the  whole  of  them  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  mines  of  Real  del  Monte.  The  wealth  of  the  Fagoa^ 
gas  was  derived  from  the  great  Bonanza  of  the  Pavellon  at  Sombre- 
rete.  The  mines  of  Balanos  founded  the  Yibancos.  Yalenciana, 
Ruhl,  Perez-Oalvez  and  Otero,  are  all  indebted  for  their  possessions 
to  the  mines  of  Yalenciana  and  Yillalpando,  at  Guanajuato.  The 
family  of  Sardaneta,  formerly  Marquises  de  Rayas,  took  its  rise  from 
the  mine  of  that  name.  Cata  and  Mellado  enriched  their  original 
proprietor,  Don  Francesco  Matias  de  Busto,  Marquis  of  San  Clemcnte. 
The  three  successive  fortunes  of  the  celebrated  Laborde,of  whomwe  shall 
speak,  hereafter,  when  we  describe  Guemavaca,  were  derived  from  the 
Canada,  which  bore  his  name,  at  l]ialpujahua,  and  from  the  mines  of 
Quebradilla  and  San  Acasio.  at  Zacatecas.  The  beautiful  estates  of  the 
Obregones,  near  Leon,  were  purchased  with  the  revenues  of  La  Pu- 
risima  and  Concepcion,  at  Catorce ;  as  was  also  the  estate  of  Mai- 
passo,  acquired  by  the  Gordoas  from  the  products  of  La  Luz.  The 
Zanbranos,  discoverers  of  Guarisamey,  owned  many  of  the  finest 
properties  in  Durango;  while  Batopillas  gave  the  Bustamentes  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  a  title  and  to  enjoy  an  immense  unincumber- 
ed income.* 

Nevertheless,  some  of  the  large  fortunes  of  Mexico  were  made  either 
by  trade  or  the  possession  of  vast  agricultural  and  cattle  estates,  in 
sections  of  the  country  where  there  were  either  no  mines,  or  where 
mining  was  unprofitable.     The  Agredas  were  enriched  by  commerce; 


♦  Ward's  Mexico  in  1827,  vol.  ii,  p.  151. 
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while  the  descendants  of  Cortez,  who  received  a  royal  grant  of  the 
valley  of  Oajaca,  together  with  some  Spanish  merchants  in  Jalapa 
and  Vera  CruB,  derived  the  chief  part  of  their  fortunes  from  landed 
estates,  cultivated  carefully  during  the  period  when  the  Indians  were 
under  better  agricultural  subjection  than  at  present. 

Thus,  the  mines  and  the  mining  districts,  by  aggregating  a  large 
laboring  population  in  a  country  in  which  there  were,  until  recently, 
but  few  manufactures,  and  in  whick  the  main  body  of  the  people  en- 
gaged either  in  trades  or  in  tending  cattle,  became  the  centers  of  some 
of  the  most  active  agricultural  districts.  "  The  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  table-land  are  the  Baxio,  which  is  immediately  contiguous  to 
Guanajuato,  and  comprises  a  portion  of  Valladolid,  Guadalajara,  Que- 
retaro  and  Guanajuato,  the  valley  of  Toluca  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  of  Valladolid,  which  both  supply  the  capital  and  the  mining 
districts  of  Tlalpujahua,  El  Oro,  Temascaltepec  and  Angangeo;  the 
plains  of  Pachuca  and  Appam,  which  extend  on  either  side  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  upon  which  the  mines  of  Real  del  Monte  Chico  are 
situated ;  Itzmiquilpan,  which  owes  it  existence  to  Zimapan ;  Aguas 
Calientes,  by  which  the  great  mining  town  of  Zacatecas  is  supplied ;  a 
considerable  circle  in  the  vicinity  of  Sombrerete  and  Fresnillo ;  the 
valley  of  Jaral  and  the  plains  about  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  town, 
again,  derives  its  name  from  the  mines  of  the  Cerro  de  San  Pedro,  about 
four  leagues  from  the  gates,  the  supposed  superiority  of  which  to  the 
celebrated  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of 
Potosi.  A  little  further  north  we  find  the  district  of  Hatehuala,  now 
a  thriving  town  with  more  than  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  created  by 
the  discovery  of  Catorce ;  while  about  the  same  time,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  Durango  rose  into  importance,  from  the  im- 
pulse given  to  the  surrounding  country  by  the  labors  of  Zambrano,  at 
San  Dimas  and  Guarisamey.  Its  population  increased,  in  twelve  years, 
from  eight  to  twenty  thousand,  while  whole  streets  and  squares  were 
added  to  its  extent  by  the  munificence  of  that  fortunate  miner.  To 
th^  extreme  north,  Santa  Eulalia  gave  rise  to  the  town  of  Chihuahua; 
Batopilas  and  El  Parral  became  each  the  center  of  a  little  circle  of 
cultivation ;  Jesus  Maria  produced  a  similar  effect ;  Mapimi,  Cuen- 
came  and  Inde,  a  little  more  to  the  southward,  served  to  develop  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Nazas ;  while  in  the  low, 
hot  regions  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  on  the  western  coast,  almost  every 
place  designated  on  the  map  as  a  town,  was  originally,  and  generally 
3  still,  a  real,  or  district  for  mines.*'* 
Such  is  the  case  with  a  multitude  of  other  mines  which  have  formed 

*  Wardi  ui  auiea. 
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the  nucleii  of  population  in  Mexico.  They  created  a  market.  The 
men  who  were  at  work  in  the  vein  required  the  labor  of  men  on 
the  surface  for  their  support  and  maintenance.  Nor  was  it  food, 
alone,  that  these  laborers  demanded ;  all  kinds  of  artisans  were  want- 
ed, and,  consequently,  towns  as  well  as  farms  grew  up  on  every  side. 
When  these  mining  dependencies  are  once  formed,  as  Baron  Hum- 
boldt justly  says,  they  often  survive  the  mines  that  gave  them  birth, 
and  turn  to  agricultural  labors,  for  the  supply  of  other  districts,  that 
industry  which  was  formerly  devoted  solely  to  their  own  region. 

Such  are  some  of  the  internal  advantages  to  be  derived  from  mining 
in  Mexico,  especially  when  the  mines  are  well  and  scientifically  wrought, 
and  when  the  miners  are  kept  in  proper  order,  well  paid,  and,  conse- 
quently, enabled  to  purchase  the  best  supplies  in  the  neighboring  mar* 
kets.  The  mines  are,  in  fact,  to  Mexico,  what  the  manufacturing  dis* 
tricts  are  to  England  and  the  United  States;  and  they  must  be  con- 
sidered the  great  support  of  the  national  agricultural  interests  until 
Mexico  becomes  a  commercial  power,  and  sends  abroad  other  articles 
besides  silver,  cochineal  and  vanilla — the  two  last  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  her  monopolies.  The  operations  of  this  tempting  char- 
acter of  mines,  or  of  the  money  they  create  as  well  ai  circulate,  is  ex- 
hibited very  remarkably  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  shores  of  Cali- 
fomia  have  been  covered  with  towns  and  filled  with  industrious  pop- 
ulation. 

The  tabular  statement  on  the  43d  page  manifests  the  relative  pro- 
duction, and  improving  or  decreasing  productivenei^,  of  the  several 
silver  districts  of  Mexico  during  the  comparatively  ^pacific  period  of 
ten  years  antecedent  to  the  war  with  the  United  States,  which  com- 
menced in  1846.  While  that  contest  lasted,  the  agricultural  and  min- 
eral interests  and  industry  of  the  country  of  course  sufiiered,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  would  be  unfair  to  calculate  the  metallic  yield  of  Mexico 
upon  the  basis  of  that  epoch,  or  of  the  years  immediately  succeeding. 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  (omitting  the  fractions  of  dollars  and 
of  marks  of  silver)  that  the  whole  tax  collected  during  these  ten  years, 
from  1835  to  1844,  amounted  to  $1,988,896  imposed  on  15,911,194 
marks  of  silver,  the  value  of  which  was  9131,267,352 ;  the  mean  yield 
of  tax  being  9198,889,  and  of  the  silver  1,591,119  in  marks,  which, 
estimated  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  and  a  quarter  per  mark,  amounts 
to  913,126,734  annually. 

Comparing  the  first  and  second  periods  of  five  years,  we  find  a  dif- 
ference in  the  tax,  in  favor  of  the  ktter,  of  9113,130,  or  905,042 
marks  of  silver;  showing  that,  in  the  latter  period^  ^7^466^59^  iLSt^ 
were  extracted  from  the  MexioBn  mines  than  during  \3ie  totm&x. 
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If  ure  adopt  the  decimal  basis  of  calculation,  the  returns  show,  op- 
proximately^  the  following  results : 

In  Bosario,  Cosala  and 

Mazatlan,  -  -  -  -    2|J  pr.ct. 
*'  Sombrerete,  -  -  -  -    ^\ 
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These  statements  do  not  include  the  precious  metads 
Mexico,  which  were  either  clandestinely  disposed  of  or 
manufacture  of  articles  of  luxury. 


produced  in 
used  in  the 


Tabu  of  tbb  Gold  axd  Siltib,  ooliMd  In  the  night  mints  of  tho  Mortrnn  repnhUe  ftoia  lit 
Januaxy,  1844, 4o  Ist  Januarj,  1845,  ■oooiding  to  offldal sports: 


MinU. 

Chihuahua, $  61,682  00 

Durango. 37,508  00 

Oaodali^ara, 6,282  51 

Oaudalupe  7  GalTO, 05,004  00 

Guanajuato...... 441,808  00 

Mexico 86,172  00 

SanLuls  Potosi, « 


•  ••«•  ••* 


Totals, $667,400  51 


SOeer, 

$      290,000  00 

213,862  30 

050,032  63 

838,124  00 

4,210,000  00 

1,688,156  48 

936,525  50 

4,420,358  40 

$13,066,464  71 


OODTAOB  OP  Mmoo  from  1535  to  1850,  omitting  flraetionB  of  a  dollar : 


1535tol600,lndtjof  Mezioo, $  620,00o',000 

1690  to  1844,        <«  «        1,606,225,922 

1811  to  1844,  Chihuahua, 6,629,875 

1811  to  1844,  Durango, 21,816,913 

1812  to  1844,  GnadaliOara, 17,840,720 

1844,  Guadalupe  T  Cairo 838,124 

1812  to  1844,  Guamjuato 50,098,241 

1827  to  1844,  San  Luis  Potosi 18,531,428 


1810, 1811  and  1812,  Sombr«rato,. 

1828, 1829  and  1830,  Tlalpam, 

1810  to  1844,  Zaoatecas, 

All  the  ICexiean  mints  from  the  end  ofl 
1844  to  the  end  of  1849,  at  the  rate  of  i 
$14,00Ql000  per  an^  which  was  the  f 
approzimato  total  ooinaga  in  1844.t  J 

Totals, 


1,561,240 
059,116 
12(V876,360 


Oold. 

31,000,000 

88,597,827 

368.248 

1,986;060 

364;629 

95,004 

4,370,700 


203,544 


Cbpjpo*. 

\ 

5,323,765 

50,428 
'"61,2i7 


28,517 


107,048 


TWaZ. 

I     351,632  00 

240,870  30 

055,315  34 

433,128  00 

4,661,708  00 

1,724^28  48 

936,625  50 

4,429,353  40 

$13,732,861  40 


$  651,000,000 

1,700,147,514 

7,048,551 

23,801,982 

18,266,566 

433,128 

55^68,941 

18,554.945 

1,661,248 

1,162,660 

120,483,816 

70,000,000 


.$2,406,275,064    $126,986,tta    $6,660,870    $2,667,828,851 


SIlTerCoinago  from  1585  to  1844,  Sadustrs, $2,466,275,954 

Gold  tt  «  a  u       ^. 126,986,021 

Copper  «         1811tol844,      «        5,666,876 

General         «  1846  to  1818,  both  induslTfl, 70,000,000 

Total  Coinage  of  Mszko  to  the  present  time,  or  in  S14  years, $2,667,82(^851 

Or,  avoiding  fractions,  nearly  98,500,000  yearly. 

t  - 

*  See  Report  of  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Relations,  for 
the  year  1846,  p.  139  of  Doeumenio§  JutHJuaHoos, 

t  The  actual  coinage  of  all  the  mints  in  the  Republic,  in  1844,  amounted,  in 
fact,  to  the  sum  of  $13,732,861 ;  but  we  assume  $14,000,000  as  a  fair  annual 
average  for  a  period  of  sereral  years. 
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iRT.  TL-RUmS  OF  CEMAl  AIERIGi  ANA  TEGATM.* 


BY  AL9RRT  WELLES  ELY,  H.  D. 

How  often  bas  it  been  said,  that  America,  although  she  has  the 
largest  kkes,  the  largest  rivers,  the  most  stupendous  cataracts,  and  the 
most  extensive  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains  in  the  world,  she  can  yet 
boast  of  no  antiquities.  This  is  an  unmerited  reproach,  cast  upon  us 
by  ignorant  travelers,  and  one  which,  through  ignorance  of  our  own 
country,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  admitting  to  pass  as  correct. 
But  the  discoveries,  of  late  years,  have  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of 
things,  in  regard  to  American  antiquities,  at  least;  so  much  so,  that 
we  can  now  fairly  laugh  the  Old  World  to  scorn.  We  can  even  deny 
its  right  to  the  title  of  Old  World;  or,  to  say  the  least,  we  can  prove 
that  this  is,  at  least,  as  old  a  world  as  that. 

What  I  no  antiquities  in  America,  no  old  temples,  no  acres  of  ground, 
as  in  Egypt  and  Asia,  literally  covered  with  ruined  palaces,  broken 
columns  and  fragments  of  statuary?  So  say  the  learned  and  sprightly 
male  and  female  book-makers,  that  have  attempted  to  enlighten  this 
western  hemisphere,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years— chiefly  by  copy- 
ing one  another.  Alas,  they  little  knew  what  they  were  writing  about. 
They  had  gone  by  moonlight,  upon  the  old  castles  and  abbeys  of  the 
Old  World,  as  they  may  still  continue  to  call  it ;  they  had  wandered 
along  the  Nile,  amid  the  ruins  of  Kamao,  Lutor,  and  hundred-gated 
Thebes ;  they  had  seated  themselves  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  ruined 
temples  of  Heliopolis,  and  gazed  with  deep  sadness  upon  the  sculp- 
tured grandeur  of  Palmyra,  in  the  desert ;  they  had  grieved  over  the 
fallen  greatness  of  Zenobia's  empire,  and  feasted  their  eyes  on  those 
very  scenes,  within  the  Eternal  City,  that  witnessed  her  a  captive  in 
the  triumphal  marches  of  a  Boman  conqueror:  they  had  seen  all  this, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  in  their  wanderings  in  the  Old  World,  and  they 
vainly  imagined  that  they  had  seen  all  And  so,  they  honestly  sighed 
over  America,  and  wrote  her  down,  Destitute  of  ruins,  of  antiquities-* 
a  garden  of  desolation  1 

Even  the  eminent  scholar  and  historian,  Robertson,  in  speaking  of 
the  desolations  of  the  Spanish  priests  and  soldiers,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  writes  as  follows:  ''At  thb  day,  there  does  not 
remain  the  smallest  vestige  of  an  Indian  building,  public  or  private,  in 

*  In  the  Bixth  volume  of  the  Commercial  Review,  we  published  an  elaborate 
paper,  upon  Central  America,  and  discussed  its  antiquities,  as  brought  to  light 
by  the  labors  of  Stephens,  etc  The  reader  will  consult  the  paper  with  advan- 
ta^  in  this  connection.— Ed. 
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^«xioo,  or  any  province  of  New  Spain."    This  broad  assertion  of  the 
^^^t  historian  has  been  long  belieired — bat  what  an  error  I    Bobertson 
ote  firom  mere  hearsay,  and  hundreds  have  copied  his  errors. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Spanish  historians,  the  only  aids  given  to  Rob- 
'Wflon,  throw  bat  little  light  upon  the  aptiquities  of  the  central  per- 
sons of  America.    They  could  not  even  liave  known  of  the  existence 
f  any  of  the  ruins  belonging  to  the  Toltec  race     Those  edifices  de- 
^^cribed  by  Fernando  Gortez,  in  his  dispatches  to  Charles  V,  by  Her- 
^^en,  Glavigero,  De  Solis  and  others,  all  belonged  to  the  Astecs,  and 
"^rere  the  most  recent  of  all  existing  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.    We 
^Siave  looked,  in  vain,  through  such  of  the  Spanish  historians  as  are 
^thin  our  reach,  for  some  knowledge  of  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Co- 
pan,  Palenque,  Ghiapa,  Quirigua,  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche,  Ocosingo, 
Uxmal,  Zayi  and  Chi-Chen,  but  we  find  no  trace  of  them.     They  were 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Spanish  historians.     Even  Cortez,  himself, 
must  have  passed  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  vast  ruins  of 
Palenque ;  and  yet  he  says  nothing  of  them. 

We  should  not,  then,  be  surprised  that  America  has  been  so  long  de- 
cried for  its  want  of  antiquities.  But  what  must  enlightened  Europe- 
ans now  say  of  American  antiquities  ?  Perhaps  they  are  still  incred- 
ulous— ^still  withhold  an  opinion  regarding  the  ruins  of  America,  as 
even  many  Americans  do. 

Of  the  actual  character  and  extent  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  our  con- 
tiaent,  we  fear  there  exists,  generally,  too  little  exact  knowledge.     If 
we  may  regard  the  movements  of  our  government  as  any  index  of  the 
prevailing  ideas,  regarding  the  extent,  character  and  importance,  of  the 
Vast  ruins  of  Yucatan,  Central  America  and  Peru,  we  must,  certainly, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists,  on  the  subject,  only  a  vague 
idea.     For,  is  it  possible,  that  ruins,  that  are  second  only  to  those  of 
£gypt  and  the  Tigris,  could  remain  so  long,  if  well  known,  an  object 
of  such  perfect  indifference  to  our  government?     The  thing  is  incred- 
ible ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that,  within  less  than  one  week^s  travel  of  our 
chores,  there  are  the  ruins  of  vast  cities,  miles  in  extent— cities  that 
once  covered  more  ground  than  any  city  now  in  America.     The  ruined 
temples,  pyramids  and  palaces,  of  these  vast  cities,  lie  strewed,  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  over  many  square  miles  of  ground.     Palenque  is 
estimated  to  have  been,  at  least,  seventy-five  miles  in  circuit;  and  Chi- 
Chen  to  have  been  of  equal  extent  with  Palenque. 

Copan  was  also  a  vast  city,  surrounded  by  walls,  portions  of  which 
are  now  standing,  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  in  height.  The  ruins  of 
Palenque  cover  an  area  of  ground  thirty-six  miles  long  by  twelve  wide, 
and  these  remains,  too,  are  of  the  most  gigantic  description.  They  are 
the  remains  of  vast  temples^  built  of  stones  of  the  finest  maBont^,   T\i<^ 
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great  palace  of  Palenqae  stood  on  an  artificial  foundation,  whose  base 
is  three  hundred  and  ten  feet,  by  two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  forty 
feet  high,  with  immense  staircases  on  the  four  sides.  On  such  a  foun- 
dation was  erected  the  palace,  which  measures  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight feet  long,  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  wide,  and  twenty-fiye 
feet  high.  In  the  front  and  rear  are  fourteen  door-ways,  and  eleven  on 
each  end.  The  walls  of  the  interior  were  decorated  with  admirable 
stuccoes,  elaborate  sculptures,  and  paintings  in  fresco.  Hieroglyphics,  in 
Tast  profusion,  and  highly  wrought,  also  ornament  the  walls  and  statues. 
The  ruins  of  Uxmal  and  Chi-Chen  are  described  as  even  more  mag- 
nificent than  those  of  Palenque.  ''  From  their  vast  extent  and  varie- 
ty," says  Mr.  Catherwood,  "  they  impressed  my  mind,  at  the  first 
glance,  with  the  same  feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration  with  which 
I  first  caught  sight  e^-the  ruins  of  Thebes.  I  will  not  institute  a  com- 
parison between  Uxmal  and  the 

'  "World's  great  Empress  on  the  Egyptian  plain  :* 

but,  still,  the  several  ieocallij  or  temples,  of  the  gods,  rising  higher  than 
any  buildings  at  Thebes ;  the  gigantic  terraces,  supporting  immense 
and  solid  structures  of  stone ;  the  vast  amount -of  sculptured  decora- 
tions, and  the  novelty  and  intricacy  of  the  designs — all  tend  to  impress 
the  beholder  with  sentiments  of  awe  and  admiration." 

Assuredly  there  must  be  something  truly  grand  and  magnificent 
about  the  ruins  of  one  of  these  American  cities,  in  order  thus  to  strike, 
with  sentiments  of  awe  and  admiration,  one  who  had  gazed  on  the  ru- 
ins of  ancient  Thebes  itself!  One  of  the  temples  at  Uxmal,  which 
was  singularly  beautiful  and  graceful,  judging  from  what  remains, 
stood  upon  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  two 
noble  flights  of  stairs  leading  to  the  top. 

The  architecture  of  all  these  cities,  which  are  now  in  ruins,  is  truly 
Cyclopean,  and  of  an  order  sui  generis.  The  finest  architectural  taste 
and  proportions  appear  conspicuously  in  all  of  these  ruins;  which,  to- 
gether with  the  mechanical  skill  displayed,  the  gorgeous,  carved  orna- 
ments, the  figures  in  basso  relievo^  the  elaborate  inscriptions  carved  in 
hieroglyphics,  the  fresco  paintings  on  the  interior  of  the  walls,  and  the 
colossal  statues,  nil  prove  conclusively  that  these  cities  were  once  oc- 
cupied by  a  mighty  race  of  men,  approaching,  in  intelligence  and  civ- 
ilization, to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  N'inevites.* 

*  Si  Tancien  continent  ne  nous  prdsente  aucun  peuple  qui  ait  fait  de  la  pein- 
ture  un  usage  aussi  ^tendu  que  les  Mezicains,  c'est  qu'en  Europe  et  en  Asie  nous 
ne  trouvons  pas  une  civilisation  ^galement  avanc^e  sans  la  connaissanoe  d'un 
alphabet  ou  de  certain  caract^res  qui  le  remplacent,  comme  les  ckiffires  des  Chi- 
nois  et  des  Coreens. — Humboldt^  Monwnens  dc  V^merique,  folio,  p.  69. 
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Yucatan  and  Central  America  are  thickly  covered  with  gigantic  ra- 
ins of  pyramids  and  walled  cities.  Do  the  American  people  fully  re- 
alize the  fact,  that  here  in  onr  own  country  we  have  the  most  stupen* 
dona  ruins',  of  cities  upon  the  face  of  the  globe?  that  some  of  our 
rained  structures  of  Cyclopean  masonry  are  higher  than  those  of 
Thebes  ?  that  we  haye  pyramids,  too,  greater  than  many  of  those  of 
Egypt?  There  are  pyramids  in  Central  America  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  In  a  plain,  north-east 
of  Mexico,  are  two  great  pyramids,  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
surrounded  by  several  hundred  smaller  pyramids,  which  form  streets, 
running  exactly  north,  south,  east  and  west.  According  to  the  meas* 
orements  of  M.  Oteyza,  that  dedicated  to  the  sun  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet  in  height,  or  higher  than  Mycerinus,  or  the  third  of  the 
three  great  pyramids  of  Bjyzeh,  in  Egypt 

On  the  tops  of  the  Mexican  pyramids  were  teocallis,  or  houses  of  the 
gods,  of  vast  dimensions,  and  containing  colossal  monolithic  statues. 
Some  of  the  statues  found  at  Copan  are  twenty>four  feet  in  height,  all  of 
a  single  stone.  Copan  is  called  the  city  of  idols — innumerable  fragments 
of  mutilated  statues  and  highly-carved  ornaments  being  found  covering 
the  ground  in  every  direction.  All  of  these  statues  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  as  well  as  numberless  slabs  of  stone,  doorways,  &c., 
all,  doubtless,  speaking  a  wonderful  history  of  the  remotest  ages. 

To  get  any  thing  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  vast  ruins  of  America, 
without  actually  seeing  them,  one  should  peruse  the  works  of  our 
countrymen,  Stephens  and  Catherwood,  and  also  those  of  our  fellow* 
citixen,  B.  M.  Norman,  of  New  Orleans.  The  large  work  of  Mr. 
Catherwood,  in  folio,  containing  large  and  accurate  drawings  of  many 
of  these  ruins,  should  be  oaTefuUy  examined.  But  above  all,  the  works 
of  Humboldt — ^kis  Researches,  his  New  Spain,  and  particularly  his 
Vues  de$  CordilUres  et  Monumens  de  VAmerique,  a  magnificent  folio, 
containing  large,  tsolored  drawings  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  antiqui- 
ties. No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  above  works,  without  a 
mingled  feeling  of  wonder  and  regret — ^regret  that,  teeming,  as  this 
western  continent  actually  does,  with  the  most  astonishing  architectu- 
ral remains,  all  pointing  to  the  remotest  past,  no  effort,  worthy  of  the 
name,  has  yet  been  made  to  investigate  them. 

The  object  of  this  brief  paper  is  not  to  develop  any  thing  new  on 
the  subject  of  American  antiquities,  but  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  these  astonishing  remains  of  a  mighty  race  of  men  who  once 
inhabited  this  continent.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  the  real  character 
of  these  vast  ruins  is  well  known  to  our  government,  when  they  fit  out 
expeditions  to  the  South  Pole,  and  to  explore  the  Dead  Beal    1IIv)a\«'?(^ 
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go  80  &r  from  home  as  that  to  find  wonders,  when  here,  in  the  very 
heart  of  America,  we  have  the  most  astonishing  ruins  that  the  world 
can  afford  ?  We  talk  of  visiting  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  see  pyra- 
mids, when  here  at  home  we  have  jpyramids  equally  as  vast  and  won* 
derful,  and,  in  all  probability,  as  old.  We  talk  of  the  ruins  of  Nine- 
vah,  that  ^  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  when  here, 
within  a  week's  travel  of  New  Orleans,  we  have  Ninevahs  and  Tad- 
mors,  and  Baalbecs,  and  hundred-gated  Thebes  1 
*  (These  vast  ruins,  through  the  exquisite  architectural  skill  which  they 
display,  their  Cyclopean  dimensions,  and  the  astonishing  mechanical 
force  which  the  architects  must  have  had  at  their  command,*  are  the 
enduring,  living  monuments  and  witnesses  of  what  the  first  inhabitants 
of  this  continent  must  have  been.  From  Yucatan  to  the  southern 
limits  of  Peru,  these  ruined  cities  are  scattered  a  distance  of  mor^  than 
two  thousand  miles,  and  all  bearing  the  same  evidence  of  vast  antiqui- 
ty as  those  of  Egypt,  of  Syria  and  of  India. 

They  could  have  been  no  puny,  half-civilized  race ;  nor  did  they  ac- 
quire such  skill  in  architecture,  in  painting,  and  in  many  of  the  com- 
mon arts  of  life,  as  is  displayed  by  abundant  remains,  in  a  few  short 
centuries  only.  We  are  prepared  to  defend  the  high  antiquity  of  our 
American  ruins,  notwithstanding  the  Tolteo  origin  assigned  to  many 
of  them  by  Stephens  and  Catherwood.  A  succession  of  architectural* 
formations,  observable  in  these  ruins,  carries  us  far  back  into  the  misty 
past,  where  truth  is  mingled  with  fable,  men  with  demi-gods,  and 
where  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  starting  point  of  history.  Each  stone  in 
these  ruins  proclaims,  by  its  mysterious  hieroglyphics,  the  mighty  race 
that  wrought  them — ^living,  too,  far  anterior  to  the  commencement  of 
history.  We  can  read  the  age  of  the  world  as  distinctly  in  its  archi- 
tectural transitions,  as  in  its  geological  series;  and,  indeed,  where  ge- 
ology  ceases  to  continue  the  record  of  the  world's  history,  there  archi- 
tecture takes  up  the  tale  and  brings  it  down  to  the  present  age.  '<  The 
genius  of  the  past,"  says  a  late  writer,!  "stands  revealed  to  us  in  a 
succession  of  architectural  formations,  which  succeed  each  other  in  a 
regular  series.  While  Egypt  builds  pyramids,  other  nations  of  the 
globe  are  not  shaping  domes ;  while  Greece  erects  the  columns  around 

•  Humboldt  Bays,  that  he  found,  iu  the  ruins  of  Peru,  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
composing  the  walls  of  edifices,  some  of  which  blocks  were  thirty-six  feet  long, 
nineteen  wide,  and  six  thick.  What  must  have  been  the  mechanical  skill  and 
the  machinery,  by  which  they  handled  such  blocks  1  But  this  is  not  all :  they 
were  taken  from  quarries  in  the  side  of  a  mountain  thirteen  thousand  feet  high, 
and  transported  ten  miles.  The  skill  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  masonry 
is  not  surpassed  at  the  present  daj.—Humboldt^t  Researchci, 

t  R.  Carey  Long. 
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her  shrines,  her  cotemporaries  are  no  where  huildhig  spires.  The  pyr- 
amid jutting  forth  in  Egypt,  like  the  primitive  granite  among  the 
mountain  pines,  underlies  all  these  subsequent  architectural  develop- 
ments. The  succession  of  these  architectural  forms  produces  a  com- 
plete chain,  which  carries  man's  history  and  his  manifestations  into  re- 
gions of  time  where  the  pen  of  the  historian  trembles  to  penetrate. 
Give  but  a  link  of  this  chain,  and  the  archaeologist  can  assign  its  place 
in  the  whole  series,  with  the  same  exactness  as  the  geologist  determines 
the  chronological  era  of  the  fossil  by  its  peculiar  strata." 

There  is,  then,  what  is  called  an  architectonic  ethnography,  by  which 
we  may  discern  the  interior  quality  of  a  people,  the  character  of  their 
religion,  laws  and  institutions,  and  the  era  of  their  existence. 

And  what  a  vast  field  for  discovery  do  these  ruins  of  America  afford 
to  the  world.  We  have  an  Egypt,  with  all  of  its  pyramids,  temples, 
colossal  statues  and  hieroglyphics,  here  in  the  very  heart  of  the  west- 
ern continent.  The  mighty  race  that  formed  these  vast  masses  of  ex- 
quisite masonry,  unsurpassed  in  workmanship  and  proportions  by  any 
thing  of  the  present  day,  have  left  upon  them  their  language  and  their 
history — but,  alas,  we  cannot  read  them !  The  genius  of  the  past  beck- 
ons to  the  wondering  traveler,  as  he  wanders  amid  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  these  remains,  pointing  him  to  Chi-Chen,  Palenque  and  Co- 
pan.  There  read  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  temples  and  statues,  and 
the  thousand  questions  that  seem  to  start  up  In  your  mind  will  be  an- 
swered. But,  alas !  no  mortal  eyes — the  eye  of  God  alone — can  read 
these  inscriptions.     We  have  no  Eosetta  stone,  no  Champollion. 

Wonderful,  too,  as  these  ruins  are,  with  what  perfect  indifference 
are  they  looked  upon  by  our  government !  It  is  true  that  some  fa- 
cilities were  afforded  to  Mr.  Stephens  for  making  explorations;  it  is 
true  that  Mr.  Squiers,  now  in  Central  America,  is  commmissioned  to 
make  explorations ;  but  how  inadequate  the  means  thus  afforded  for 
exploring  the  vast  ruins  of  what  was  once  another  world!  It  is 
quite  evident  that  our  government,  thus  far,  looks  upon  these  ruins 
as  matters,  perhaps,  of  some  curiosity,  but  yet  of  quite  secondary  im- 
portance, when  compared  with  the  duties  of  a  charge  d'affaires  to  a 
petty  military  despotism  of  Central  America;  and,  so  long  as  such 
a  view  is  taken  of  the  subject,  just  so  long  will  these  vast  ruins  be 
neglected. 

Such  is  the  real  importance  of  these  vast  ruins,  that  the  historical 
societies,  and  other  scientific  associations  of  this  country,  should  imme- 
diately take  the  subject  in  hand ;  and,  if  they  could  not  persuade  our 
government  at  Washington  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  these  ru- 
ins, on  a  scale  suited  to  their  extent  and  importance,  then  line  ECAftuN}\&!^ 
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associations  themselves  should  combine  and  fit  out  a  corps  of  scientific 
explorers,  to  enter  the  ruins,  make  excavations,  drawings,  measure- 
ments, etc.,  etc.,  leaving  nothing  untouched,  no  stone  unturned.  It 
would  be  a  glorious  work,  and  one  that,  while  it  enriched  history  and 
many  departments  of  science,  would  reflect  high  and  enduring  honor 
on  those  who  were  engaged  in  it. 
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Beautiful  I 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world  ! — ^Makfbxd. 

• 

The  truths  of  philosophy  are  the  sober  revelations  of  the  intellect ; 
the  truths  of  poetry  are  the  lights  of  the  soul,  the  rapt  visions  of  ideal 
glory,  which  shadow  forth  the  high  destinies  of  the  immortal.  There 
is  a  head  and  a  heart  to  humanity ;  in  the  one  originates  the  philoso- 
pher, in  the  other  the  poet.  With  his  abstraction,  and  his  metaphysics, 
dim  thought  sits  upon  the  philosopher's  brow ;  but  the  fervor,  the  de- 
votion and  the  enthusiasm,  light  up  the  poet's  world.  With  man,  the 
philosopher,  we  have  no  sympathy  now ;  in  the  midnight,  the  taper 
and  the  closet,  comes  man,  the  philosopher,  with  his  diagrams  and  his 
tomes :  the  Bacon,  the  Locke,  the  Des  Cartes,  the  Kant — a  gloomy  ar- 
ray !  Our  thoughts  are  rebellious  under  the  restraint ;  they  would 
wanton  amid  other  prospects,  they  pant  for  the  plenitude  of  freedom 
with  man,  the  poet. 

The  Beautiful !  how  often  have  our  souls  been  ravished  with  its  con- 
templation !  The  Religious  !  has  it  not  interwoven  itself  with  every 
fiber  of  our  constitution  I  Can  we  say  no  more  ?  Are  the  ideas  inde- 
pendent and  isolated,  or  do  they  harmonize  and  blend  ?  Who  has 
not  sought  for  and  realized  the  beautiful  in  the  religious?  The  beau- 
tiful in  the  religious  !  does  not  the  religious  live  and  breathe  in  the 
beautiful?  Search  the  heart,  heedless  mortal;  there  is  more  there 
than  the  loftiest  flight  of  your  philosophy  has  revealed :  let  the  head 
not  repine  at  its  ignorance,  the  heart  will  understand  us. 

The  Beautiful  speaks,  and  the  soul  answers  from  its  depths ;  what  if 
the  sage  only  can  reach  the  philosophy  of  its  language,  the  whole  world 


*  If  this  "  unconsidered  trifle,"  the  product  of  past  hours,  could  afford  to  the 
reader  one  tithe  of  the  pleasure  the  author  realizes  in  the  thousand  associations 
of  other  days  that  cluster  around  it,  he  would,  with  all  his  hearty  pardon  the  in- 
nocent egotism  of  its  insertion. 
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ifl  possessed  of  its  alphabet  and  its  grammar.  60,  sage,  and  in  the 
sublime  regions  of  thought  and  mathematics,  build  for  yourself  a  world, 
and  find  a  Grod  ;  humble  yourself  before  that  God.  Come,  peasant, 
you  have  never  heard  of  abstraction  and  mathematics ;  savage,  leave 
your  cave ;  is  there  need  for  a  God  to  you — a  Qod  portrayed  in  the 
lineaments  of  mildness  and  of  love  ?  Take  courage,  the  sensibility  plays 
as  important  a  part  as  the  intellect ;  poetry  is  as  true  as  prose :  both 
harmonize  and  work,  both  play  their  grand  parts  in  the  constitution  of 
nature. 

The  Beautiful  I  0  G^d  1  what  a  field  have  we  to  roam  over  here — 
what  a  miracle  is  this  world  to  us ;  this  world,  with  its  features  of 
loveliness,  chiseled,  and  softened,  and  glowing  1  Plato,  who  can  won- 
der that  these  features  had  a  soul  within  for  thee,  the  soul  of  Beauty — 
pierce  through  the  external  crust  and  reach  it — the  concentration  and 
the  essence — God  !  Gt)d  in  nature,  hear  him,  see  him,  eco;  iv  tfjuv,  * 
The  thunders  and  the  lightning,  the  earthquake ;  the  sky  shakes  and 
the  heavens  are  convulsed.  How  dreadfully  the  fiame  darts !  Splint- 
ered, riven,  how  yon  sturdy  oak  stretches  forth  its  old  arms  from  the 
sapless  trunk  I  Where  have  fled  the  vigor  and  the  life  of  yon  fearful, 
blackened  corpse  1  but  a  moment  since,  and  those  livid  lips  were  fair 
and  warm  to  discourse  of  love.  Shrink  back,  son  of  earth,  trembling, 
sinking ;  there  is  no  beauty  here  for  you — there  is  fear.  Nature  makes 
other  revelations  than  those  of  the  terrible,  or  man  had  never  yielded 
to  the  soft  impulses  of  love ;  man  had  never  been  religious. 

The  little  infant — watch  the  gradual  opening  and  development  of 
mind.  Does  the  darkness  delight,  or  does  it  turn  to  seek  the  light  ? 
Shut  out  the  day's  radiance  and  its  gaze  is  fastened  upon  the  taper, 
it  follows  it ;  how  its  little  arms  are  outstretched  to  reach  the  moon  ! 
Man,  watch  that  infant ~  it  smiles,  the  innocent  smiles,  those  scarce  de- 
veloped features  are  not  dumb,  that  infant  already  feels  the  mysterious 
agency  of  the  beautiful.  0 !  who  can  tell,  in  the  ignorance  and 
darkness  which  surround  us  and  baffle  our  inquiries — who  can  tell, 
but  in  that  first  thought  is  fixed  the  incipiency  of  the  idea,  which, 
developing  and  perfecting  itself  in  afler  times,  arrives,  at  last,  on  the 
confines  of  thought,  to  acknowledge  the  Eternal — the  Omnipotent — 
the  God. 

Throw  away  your  books,  philosopher,  leave  your  closet  and  your 
speculations ;  the  peasant  has  a  lesson  for  you,  and  will  teach  it  cheer- 

*  We  have  no  favor  for  the  pantheism  which  exists  in  Plato.    Divinity  may  be 
found  in  nature  without  being  confounded  with  it.    Plato's  language  is  plain, 
oura  figurative  ;  he  looked  into,  we  ''  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."    Nor 
have  we  much  sympathy  for  the  transcendental  philosophy  which.  seek&  lo  con- 
fuse all  things  in  its  idealism. 
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fully ;  the  poor  Indian  cares  nothing  for  your  books  and  your  closets. 
He  has  a  book — it  is  nature ;  he  has  a  closet — it  is  the  world.  See 
him  bow  to  the  East,  on  Persia's  shore,  to  g^eet  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
as  it  rolls  along  the  sky.     Is  there  error  in  that  poor  Indian,  to  see 

^  Gk>d  in  clouds,  and  hear  him  in  the  "wind  ?  " 

The  worshipers  of  the  sun  are  the  worshipers  of  the  Beautiful ; 
even  the  error,  rather  than  the  ignorance  :  '^  I  had  rather  believe/'  says 
Bacon,  "  in  all  the  fables  of  the  Alcoran  and  the  Talmud,  than  that 
this  universal  frame  is  without  mind.'' 

How  touching,  how  exquisitely  touching,  the  conception  of  Magna 
Grsecia's  sage !  *  Was  it  not  enough  that  the  old  philosopher  found 
all  nature  vocal  here — the  songsters  of  the  grove,  the  forest's  dirge,  the 
sublime  ocean's  roar,  the  harp  of  .^lus ! 

"  Wild  nature,  warbling  all  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

Is  there  even  music  beyond  this  empire  of  clay  ?  Is  it  the  character- 
istic of  aesthetics  to  be  terrestrial  1  Mount  the  sky,  philosopher,  up- 
ward, through  the  ethereal  vault ;  softly,  gently.  What  touch  was 
that  that  swept  the  strings  ?  Distant  melody,  scarce  audible,  like 
angels'  whispers ;  rising,  swelling,  it  breaks  upon  the  ear — entrancing ! 
ecstacy !  Eternal  strains  of  melody  and  song  i  harp  strung  with  worlds, 
and  swept  by  the  minstrelsy  of  Ood !  Do  we  dream  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  music,  when  the  soul  feels  its  imperishable  essence— when 
the  bonds  gall  it,  the  crime  disgusts  it,  the  fetters  break  and  the  spirit 
soars,  reveling  amid  worlds,  and  suns,  and  systems,  on  the  bosom  of 

eternity? 

*'  Music  religious  hearts  inspires  ; 

It  wakes  the  soul — it  lifts  it  high — 
It  fills  it  with  sublime  desires. 
And  fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Deity." 

What  sermons,  too,  the  fragile  flowers  of  the  field  preach  !  Is  the 
language  of  the  flower  but  the  fiction  of  the  poet  ?  Is  the  primrose 
"  the  primrose,  and  no  more  ? "  Heartless  man !  Have  you  never 
conversed  with  the  flowers  of  the  field  when  the  dew-drop  glistened  on 
them,  and  they  turned  their  heads  to  Heaven  ?  Go,  dwell  at  the  pole, 
where  the  ice  congeals  into  the  mountain,  and  the  snows  never  thaw ; 
you  have  not  known  love,  you  have  not  known  religion.     These  flow- 


*  Pythagorus,  who—- 

"  the  full  consenting  choir  beheld. 

And  first  discerned  the  sacred  band  of  lore, 
The  kind  attraction,  that,  to  central  suns. 
Binds  circling  earths." — Thojcsok. 
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ers  have  been  painted  to  mirror  forth  the  beautiful;  and  why  the 
beautiful  ?  *     God  has  not  made  them 

— — ^—  "  to  blush  unseen. 


And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air/' 

Let  us  be  instructed  by  their  touching  lessons ;  and  when  the  heart 
is  breaking,  and  every  hope  and  prospect  seems  withered  and  crushed, 
seek  the  garden  and  converse  with  the  flowers. 

Woman,  too— -fair,  beautiful  woman !  how  she  transports  us,  bewil- 
dered, to  heaven ! — how  she  breaks  the  ice  that  congealed  at  the  heart ! 
Grime  flies  at  the  rebuke  of  her  presence.  Encircled  by  the  fiery 
sword  of  the  cherubim  that  waved  around  Eden,  she  is  protected  for- 
ever from  the  advance  of  impurity ;  a  soft,  steady,  exhaustless  lamp,  to 
guide  the  virtuous  to  safety  and  to  God  I 

"  Yonr  lover  is  little  better  than  a  pagan : 
On  the  heart's  shrine- he.rears  a  human  idol ; 
Imagination  heightens  every  charm — 
Brings  down  celestial  attributes  to  clothe  it. 
And  dupes  the  willing  soul,  until  at  length 
He  kneels  unto  a  creature  of  the  brain — 
A  bright  abstraction." 

But  where  are  the  mountains  and  the  valleys — the  fountains,  the 
cascades,  and  the  Niagaras — the  rainbow — the  borealis — the  deep  sky, 
studded  with  suns — the  pebbles — the  shells — the  grottoes?  Are  these 
voiceless — or  have  they  their  revelations,  too  ?  Ah,  yes !  man  feels 
among  them,  as  one  has  eloquently  expressed  it,  ^  that  he  is  surround- 
ed with  holiness'* — that  "nature  is  holy."  Amid  such  holiness,  can 
impiety  and  vice  hold  up  their  heads,  and  live  ?  Must  man  be  the 
only  exception,  and  introduce  deformity  into  the  world  1  He  cannot, 
dares  not,  mar  this  picture ;  even  the  savage  confesses  it,  when  he 
turns  and  stays  the  pointed  shaft,  to  apologize  and  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  variegated  serpent  he  is  about  to  slay,  f 

*  "  Beauty  exists  in  the  lover's  mind,"  says  the  poet.  Were  all  men  blind, 
the  world's  deformity  would  be  complete.  Why  glitters  the  universe  in  its 
myriads  of  radiant  and  lovely  forms,  if  none  may  gaze  tipon  them.  Waller,  in 
a  beautiful  sonnet,  has  well  expressed  the  idea — imitating  from  Euripides  (Me- 
dea 540-41;— 

El*  /•  yn(  W  tT^^aT&it 

'O^CKtf   f  JCllCy    WK  Sf  h   xo>oc   Ctfttt    ®tc. 

"  Tell  her  that  'i  young 
And  shuns  to  hare  her  beauties  spied, 
That,  hadst  thou  sprung  [a  flower  ] 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  unconunendod  died." 

• 

t  Such  was  the  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  the  Greeks  possessed, 
that  it  influenced  their  dailjr lives,  thoughts,  zuotionSj  actioudi  iuoia\s,\B.^%,  ^^. 
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From  how  many  thousand  forms  of  matter  did  Milton  cull  the  love- 
liness which  his  fancy  threw  around  the  garden  of  Paradise  ?  The 
garden  lived  in  the  poet's  mind ;  but  he  had  gathered  its  elements  amid 

*'  Beautiful  forms,  and  eyes  that  are  made 
Of  sunbeams — with  softest  dew-drops  arrayed." 

<'  The  mountains  are  my  altars,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  men,  when  accused  of  irreligion. 

"  Creation's  heir  I 
The  world — ^the  world  is  mine  I " 

was  the  enthusiastic  exclamation  of  another,  when,  impoverished  and 
without  any  of  this  world's  distinctions,  he  stood  upon  the  mountain's 
brow,  to  reach  the  distant  vision.  What  a  crime  were  it  for  such  men 
to  sin  !  Here,  amid  these  scenes,  the  heart  glows  and  enlarges ;  here 
the  inspiration  and  the  fire  descend,  which,  touching  the  lips,  trans- 
form the  meanest  of  us  into  the  poet — our  littleness  and  our  greatness 
rushing,  in  their  overwhelming  might,  upon  the  soul.  Happy  man ! 
with  the  universe  for  a  college,  and  every  atom  for  a  preceptor  ! 

0  God !  we  thank  thee  for  this  feeling  thou  hast  implanted  within 
us,  and  for  the  thousand  modifications  of  the  universe  which  call  it  into 
exercise.  Let  our  souls  be  ever  alive  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Beautiful ;  let  us  feel  its  holiness  and  its  religion ;  and,  rising  from 
the  forms  on  which  thou  hast  implanted  it  here,  let  the  heart,  purified 
from  the  dross  of  mortality,  break  the  glass  which  dims  its  vision,  and 
ascend  to  the  divine  contemplation  of  Him,  who  combines  within  him- 
self every  lineament  and  every  element  of  the  Beautiful  ! 

In  its  atmosphere  they  lived,  breathed  and  had  their  being.    In  Athens,  a  man 
was  put  to  death  for  wringing  off  the  neck  of  a  fluttering  and  frightened  little 
sparrow,  which,  seeking  refuge  from  a  hawk,  nestled  itself  in  his  bosom  I    The 
Areopagites  executed  a  boy  for  picking  out  the  eyes  of  a  little  bird  with  a  pin. 
These,  to  be  sure,  were  exhibitions  of  sentiment  in  excess,  and  remind  us  of  the 
remark  of  Aobespierre  to  a  woman,  who  accidentally  stepped  upon  the  foot  of  his 
lap  dog,  and  who  was  retiring  in  bitterness  and  despair  over  the  fate  of  her  hus- 
band, which  her  supplications  and  tears  could  not  avert — ^'J^adatn,  hate  you  no 
human' ty)"    See  Aukland's  Penal  Law,  Quinctillian's  Inst.,  Montesquieu,  ^. 
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ART.  TUL— nSSMPPI  TILLEL* 

KSMABKS  ON    THS  IMPBOTSUXNT  OF  THB  KIYEB   HISSI  SSIPPI^Bt  AuBtt  Steik 

OF  MoBm,  Alibama. 

The  force  of  gravitatioix  haying  onoe  set  the  water  of  a  river  in  mo- 
tion, its  Telocity  is  regulated  by  the  inclination  of  its  surface,  the  pe- 
rimeter of  the  cross-section  of  its  bed,  the  form  and  condition  of  the 
channel  through  which  it  flows,  and  the  direction  of  its  course. 

The  Telocity  of  a  small  river,  all  other  things  being  equal,  is  more 
retarded  than  that  of  a  large  one — having  to  contend  against  a  greater 
resistance  in  proportion  of  the  perimeter  of  its  cross-section  to  the  area 
of  the  same.  Confining  the  water,  therefore,  in  a  channel  of  a  normal 
breadth,  by  diminishing  the  perimeter,  or  the  resistance,  must  add  to 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  increase  its  scouring  power,  and  enable  it 
to  deepen  its  chanDel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  water 
in  a  river  increases  the  resistance  and  lessens  the  velocity,  thereby 
leading  to  the  formation  of  shoals. 

When  the  channel  of  a  river  is  in  some  places  narrow  and  in 
others  wide,  the  water  which  passes  with  an  accelerated  motion  from 
the  narrow  part  into  the  wide  one,  strikes  against  the  slowly  moving 
mass  of  water  there,  and,  mingling  with  it,  proceeds  onward  with  a 
decreased  velocity.  This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  channel,  produces, 
therefore,  a  like  want  of  uniformity  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  in 
^different  parts  of  the  channel,  causing,  thereby,  a  greater  rise  in  the 
surface,  and,  consequently,  overflows. 

When  the  bed  of  a  river  is  regular,  the  channel  straight,  and  the 
inclioation  of  the  surface  corresponds  with  that  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  the  resistance  is  uniform,  and  the  velocity  becomes  the  same. 
Uniformity  in  the  surface  being  thus  produced,  the  danger  of  overflow 
is  diminiBhed. 

When  we  consider  the  effects  produced  upon  the  velocity  of  a  river 
by  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  water,  and  also  by  the  uniform- 
ity or  want  of  uniformity  in  its  channel,  we  are  led  to  the  following 
conclusions,  which  are  supported  by  the  best  authority,  that  of  practi- 
cal experience  founded  on  actual  experiment : 

If  the  perimeter,  or  sum  of  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  cross-section, 
be  great  in  comparison  with  the  area  of  the  same,  and  the  volume  less 
concentrated,  the  velocity  is  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
perimeter  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  the 
volume  of  water  being  more  concentrated,  its  velocity  is  increased. 

*  The  reader  will  find  other  able  articles  upon  the  same  andkindT^^  «\x\y^<^\ft 
by  Mr.  Stein,  in  the  sercnth  and  eighth  volumes  of  CommeTclal  'Bl«v\«^« 
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,  B J  giving  to  the  cross-section  of  a  river,  therefore,  such  a  form  that 
the  perimeter  for  a  given  area  be  a  mijiimum,  or  the  area  for  a  given 
perimeter  be  a  maximumj  we  decrease  the  resistance,  concentrate  the 
volume  of  water,  and  increase  the  velocity. 

In  order  that  the  water  assume  a  permanent  motion,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  resistance  which  it  meets  in  its  passage,  must  destroy  the  ac- 
celerating power  of  the  fall.  This  resistance  depends  on  the  cro8S« 
section  and  perimeter  touched  by  the  water,  as  well  as  on  the  velocity 
of  the  current,  the  length  of  the  river,  and  the  falL 

If  the  cross-section,  the  perimeter  and  the  fall  in  a  given  length,  are 
knownl  the  mean  velocity  of  water  may  be  calculated  by  the  following 
formula : 

V  =  96.3  V'^rea  X  fall 

perimeter  X  length; 

or,  the  mean  velocity  of  water  in  a  cross-section  is  equal  to  96.3  times 
the  square  root  of  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  multiplied  by  the  fall 
and  divided  by  the  perimeter  multiplied  by  the  length. 

For  example :  If  the  breadth  of  the  river  Mississippi  be  2,000  feet, 
the  mean  depth  80  feet,  or  the  area  of  the  cross-section  160,000  square 
feet,  the  perimeter  2,160  feet,  and  the  fall  12  feet  in  the  length  of 
600,000  feet,  the  mean  velocity  will  be  3.707  feet  per  second,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  593,120  cubic  feet  per  second.  Again : 
If  the  breidth  be  only  1,600  feet,  the  mean  depth  100  feet,  which  will 
give  the  same  area  of  cross-section,  160,000  square  feet,  the  perimeter 
1,800  feet,  and  the,  fall  12  feet  in  the  length  of  600,000  feet,  the  mean 
velocity  will  be  4.060  feet  per  second. 

These  two  calculations,  simple  in  themselves,  yet  based  upon  princi- 
ples long  established  by  actual  experiments,  show  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  water  by  the  contraction  of  the  channel  of  the  river  from 
2,000  to  1,600  feet  of  its  breadth,  will  add  4.060  —  3.707  =  0.353 
feet  to  its  velocity.  Can  there  be  a  clearer  or  more  decisive  proof,  if 
indeed  proof  be  necessary,  to  support  the  proposition,  that  contracting 
the  channel  of  a  river  increases  the  power  of  its  current,  while  per- 
mitting its  water  to  spread  itself  out  in  a  wide  channel  checks  its 
velocity  and  dissipates  its  force. 

The  calculations  show  the  advantage  of  confining  the  river  within 
such  a  breadth  of  channel  as  will  secure  a  degree  of  velocity  that  will 
keep  it  open  and  clear,  and  afford  sufficient  room  for  a  free  discharge 
of  its  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the  banks  from  abrasion. 
They  also  show^  that  when  the  water  is  concentrated  within  a  channel 
of  a  normal  breadth,  its  surface  is  lowered,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
it  runs  off  faster. 
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From  the  above  formula,  we  derive  that  the  fall  necessary  to  dis- 
charge  a  given  quantity  of  water,  is 

square  of  mean  velocity  X  perimeter  X  length 

9273.7  X  &i^a  of  the  cross-section ; 

or,  the  fall  in  a  given  length  is  equal  the  square  of  the  mean  velocity 
multiplied  by  the  perimeter  and  the  length,  and  divided  by  9273.7 
times  the  area  of  the  cross-section. 

For  example:  If,  according  to  the  first  example,  the  breadth  of 
the  river  be  2,000  feet,  the  depth  80  feet,  the  mean  velocity  3.707  feet 
per  second,  and  the  length  of  the  course  of  the  river  be  reduced  by 
cut-offs  from  600,000  to  400,000  feet,  the  fall  necessary  to  discharge 
the  quantity  of  water,  which  is  593,120  cubic  feet  per  second,  will  be 
8  feet  This  shows  that  by  the  assumed  shortening  of  the  course  of 
the  river,  we  gain  a  fall  of  4  feet,  or  lower  the  surface  of  the  river  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  length  so  much,  and  render  the  inclination  of  the 
surface  of  the  river  more  regular. 

The  advantage  of  uniformity  in  the  channel  of  a  river  has  been  al- 
luded to  already,  and  must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  If  the  channel 
of  a  river  be  in  one  place  straight  and  in  another  circuitous,  in  one 
place  narrow  and  in  another  wide,  in  one  place  deep  and  in  another 
shallow,  if  there  be  an  island  here  and  a  shoal  there,  its  condition  will 
be  not  only  an  objection  in  the  present,  on  account  of  the  obstruction 
and  inconvenience  1;o  which  its  navigation  may  be  subject")nd  to  the 
danger  of  overflow  to  which  it  may  expose  the  adjacent  lands,  but  it 
will  be  still  more  objectionable  in  the  future,  for  the  certainty  which  it 
holds  out  of  continual  change. 

Sometimes  the  uniformity  of  a  channel  is  broken  by  the  formation 
of  an  island,  which  weakens,  by  dividing  the  force  of  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  river,  has  a  tendency  to  form  shoals  immediately  above 
and  below  it,  and  checks  the  velocity  of  the  water  in '  the  reach  above. 
The  effect  produced  by  islands  upon  the  general  course  of  a  river  is 
highly  injurious  to  its  navigation  by  causing  a  tendency  to  change  in 
the  character  of  its  channel. 

A  circuitous  course  also  interferes  materially  with  the  utility  as  well 
as  uniformity  of  a  river.  It  presents  a  greater  resistance  to  the  water 
and  checks  the  velocity.  The  water,  in  its  passage  round  the  bend,  is 
carried  by  its  centrifugal  force  against  the  concave  bank  which  it  is 
continually  washing  away,  thereby  increasing  the  bend  more  and  more. 
The  velocity  and  free  discharge  of  the  water  being  thus  checked  by  the 
increased  resistance,  shoals  are  generally  formed  from  the  inability  of 
the  current  to  sweep  along  with  it  the  sedimentary  matter  w\t\i  ^\i\fi\i 
its  water  is  loaded.    The  iDcreaaed  resistance  caused  by  l\v^  c^xq^\a^ 
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character  of  the  channel,  dams  back  the  water,  prodaces  an  elevation 
of  its  surface,  and  therefore  a  decrease  of  velocity,  and  exposes  the 
adjacent  lands  to  the  danger  of  overflow. 

Shoals  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  like  dams,  have  the  effect  of  checking 
the  progress  of  the  water  toward  the  sea,  by  opposing  barriers  to  it 
By  checking  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  reach  above,  and  pre- 
venting the  free  discharge  of  the  water,  they  cause  the  deposit  of  sedi- 
mentary matter,  which  gradually  elevates  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
enhances  the  danger  of  future  overflows. 

When  a  fl^od  first  comes  down  from  above,  it  forms  a  wave  or  swell 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  already  in  the  river.  If  the  course  of  the 
river  be  straight  and  there  be  no  obstruction  in  its  channel,  this  wave 
will  be  low  and  will  soon  subside — there  being  a  free  discharge  of  the 
water.  But  if  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  its  consequent  free  dis- 
charge be  checked  by  bends,  islands  or  shoals,  the  wave  or  swell  ne- 
cessarily becomes  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  the  danger  of 
overflow  is  also  greater. 

The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  composed  of  a  vast  accu- 
mulation of  mud  and  sand,  one  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  at  New  Orleans,  dams  ,back  the  water  and  produces 
an  elevation  of  its  surface,  and  a  consequent  decrease  of  velocity. 
An  increase  in  the  elevation  of  the  bar,  or  heighth  of  swell,  would  in- 
volve the  upper  reach  of  the  river  in  floods  to  which  it  had  not 
been  previously  subjected.  The  water  below  the  horizontal  line  drawn 
from  the  summit  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  until  it  strikes  the  bottom  of 
the  river  in  the  upper  reach,  cannot  be  perfectly  dead,  because  the 
surface  of  the  river  inclines  toward  the  Gulf ;  but  will  undoubtedly 
check  the  velocity  of  the  water  from  above  and  cause  a  greater  eleva- 
tion of  its  surface  in  the  upper  reacL 

The  mouth  of  the  pass  through  which  the  Mississippi  empties  its 
water  being  expanded  by  the  action  of  the  waves  from  the  Gulf  in  high 
winds,  and  the  action  of  the  water  of  the  river  in  high  floods,  added 
to  the  unprotected  state  of  the  banks  extending  into  the  Gulf,  causes 
an  undue  expansion  of  the  channel  and  a  corresponding  dissipation  of 
the  strength,  and  a  decrease  of  the  velocity  of  the  water,  in  the  very 
place  where  both  strength  and  velocity  could  be  most  effectively  use- 
ful. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  river,  in  high  floods,  discharges  a 
sufficient  volume  of  water,  were  it  properly  directed  and  concentrated, 
to  sweep  away  all  shoals  and  all  bars  composed  merely  of  sand  and 
mud. 

Hitherto  the  Mississippi  has  been  entirely  neglected.  Its  water  has 
been  />ermitted  to  make  its  way  to  the  Gulf  in  such  channels  as  chance 
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or  ciroumstanoe  might  direct.  No  attempt  J^as  ever  yet  been  made  to 
regulate  or  direct  its  couise  nor  eyen  to  control  its  waters,  except  by 
the  construction  of  levees ;  and  that  has  been  done  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  cultivation  of  the  adjacent  lands,  than  with 
any  view  to  a  systematic  regulation  of  its  channel.  The  fact  that 
overflows  are  becoming  more  frequent,  and  the  damage  inflicted  by 
each  succeeding  overflow  more  extensive,  shows  very  conclusively  that 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it  be  not  already  come,  when  the 
river  must  be  attended  to,  or  the  whole  lower  channel  of  the  river,  will 
undergo  changes,  that  will  involve  in  distress  and  ruin  qo^  of  those 
who  now  live  upon  its  banks.  Neither  would  it  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  improve  the  channel  of  the  river  so  as  to  give  it  such  uniformity 
of  depth  and  velocity  as  would  increase  its  utility  as  a  commercial 
outlet  for  the  great  valley  through  which  it  flows,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  perfect  security  to  the  adjacent  lands  and  the  people  who 
reside  upon  its  banks.  The  water  of  the  river  is  the  great  lever, 
capable  of  accomplishing  all  the  improvement  that  may  b^  desired, 
provided  it  be  judiciously  directed. 

The  great  object  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  improvement  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  is  the  lowering  of  the  bed ;  for,  in  accomplishing  this,  we 
accomplish  all  that  is  necessary.  If  we  can  do  this,  we  secure  the 
adjacent  lands,  from  the  injurious  efliects  of  filtration,  and  entirely 
remove  the  danger  of  overflow,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  increase 
its  capacity  for  commercial  uses.  Our  first  step  in.  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  most  desirable  end,  is  to  produce  uniformity  in  the  width 
of  the  channel. 

Where  the  channel  has  expanded  and  the  water  has  been  permitted 
to  spread  itself  out  beyond  its  average  width,  it  should  be  concentrated. 
The  water,  in  a  wide  reach,  being  thus  contracted,  acquires  an  increase 
of  velocity,  and  corresponding  increase  of  power,  and  soon  removes 
any  shoal  that  may  have  accumulated  there  in  consequence  of  the 
expansion  of  the  water  hitherto  and  its  corresponding  decrease  of 
velocity.  This  uniformity  of  velocity  gradually  tends  to  produce 
uniformity  in  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the  fall  of  the  bed. 

Where  the  water  of  the  river  has  been  divided  by  an  island  into  two 
separate  channels,  thus  weakening  its  power,  checking  its  velocity  and 
producing  shoals,  the  more  circuitous  of  the  two  channels  should  be 
closed  and  the  more  direct  left  open.  The  water,  being  thus  confined 
to  one  channel,  will  soon  remove,  or  can  be  made  to  remove,  any  defect 
or  obstruction  which  may  have  been  caused  by  the  division. 

Where  the  uniformity  of  the  channel  is  interrupted  by  a  bend  in  the 
river,  the  velocity  of  the  current  checked  by  the  increased  Te\&\^\Ai^^^ 
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and  the  bed  of  the  river  elevated  by  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  mai- 
ler, a  cut-off,  seasonably,  jadiciously  and  properly  made,  will  shorten 
and  straighten  the  course  of  the  river,  increase  the  velocity,  deepen 
the  channel,  relieve  the  reach  above  from  the  accumulation  of  water 
kept  back  by  the  increased  resistance  of  the  bend  and  the  deposit  of 
sedimentary  matter,  lower  the  surface  of  its  water,  and  remove  all 
ganger  of  overfloif. 

Where  there  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  as  there  is  at  the 
mouth  of  each  of  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi,  and  where  the  water 
that  flows  over  the  bar  has  been  much  diminished  in  volume  and  veloc- 
ity by  a  number  of  outlets  and  its  force  still  further  dissipated  and 
weakened  by  an  undue  and  unnecessary  expansion  of  the  channel 
at  the  mouth,  the  only  remedy  is  the  closing  up  of  these  outlets 
and  the  contraction  of  the  mouth  by  permanent  banks  within  a 
width  of  channel  uniform  with  that  above.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
course,  the  water  being  confined,  its  velocity  increased  and  its  power 
concentrated,  the  whole  force  of  the  river  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
bar,  which,  if  it  be  composed  of  mere  mud  and  sand,  is  obliged  to  give 
way  before  it,  and  gradually,  but  certainly,  increase  the  depth  of  water 
over  ii 

From  these  remarks  it  will  appear  evident,  that  the  best  and  in  fact 
only  safe  agent  in  the  improvement  of  the  river  Mississippi,  is  its  own 
water  —  as  volume  and  velocity  combine  a  power,  that,  properly 
directed,  is  all-sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  volume  of  water  in 
a  river,  and  its  velocity,  that  make  the  channel,  and  very  little  observ- 
ation is  necessary  to  convince  any  one,  that,  wherever  the  volume  is 
dissipated  or  divided  and  the  velocity  diminished,  there  shoals  or  bars 
are  generally  found,  and  the  water  is  kept  back  and  prevented  from 
discharging  itself  freely ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  water 
is  confined  within  a  channel  of  a  normal  breadth,  the  velocity  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  open  and  deep  enough  to  discharge  its  water  freely. 

Connected  with  the  river  Mississippi,  in  high  water,  is  a  number  of 
bayous,  lagoons,  or  dead-water  lakes,  into  which  the  surplus  water  of 
the  river  flows  in  time  of  high  floods,  where  they  remain  as  in  a  res- 
ervoir, to  return  again  when  the  water  in  the  main  channel  begins  to 
subside.  Were  the  bed  of  the  river  deeper  than  it  is,  these  would  be 
no  longer  necessary  as  repositories  for  the  surplus  water,  and  the  com- 
munication with  the  water  of  the  river  might  be  cut  off  without  dan- 
ger ;  but,  in  the  present  evidently  elevated  condition  of  the  bed,  they 
are  highly  useful  in  checking  the  too  rapid  and  high  rise,  and  too 
sudden  fall,  of  its  floods.  The  northern  lakes  may,  in  like  manner, 
though  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale,  be  looked  upon  as  reservoirs  and 
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equalizers  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Suoh  is  the  influence  they  exercise 
on  that  river,  that  the  difference  hetween  low  and  high  water  mark  at 
Montreal  does  not  exceed  two  feet. 

The  idea,  however,  which  seems  to  be  entertained  by  some,  that 
outlets  or  channels  additional  to  the  main  one,  through  which  portions 
of  the  water  are  discharged,  are  useful  in  relieving  the  river  in  high 
water,  and  preventing  overflows,  is  altogether  a  mistaken  one.  It  is 
true  a  lateral  outlet,  newly  opened,  may  afford  a  temporary  relief  .in 
time  of  high  water ;  but,  instead  of  doing  a  permanent  benefit  to  the 
channel  of  the  river,  it  only  serves  to  increase  the  cause  that  gives 
rise  to  the  evil,  to  prevent  which  it  was  adopted  as  an  expedient. 
From  the  increasing  frequency  and  destructiveness  of  overflows  it  is 
evident  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  being  elevated.  This  can  only 
arise  from  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  caused  by  a  diminution 
of  the  velocity  of  the  current  wherever  the  elevation  has  taken  place. 
Any  diminution  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  river  will  necessarily 
cause  a  decrease  of  its  velocity,  and  that,  of  course,  will  cause  an 
increase  of  deposits. 

An  outlet,  therefore,  though  it  may  afford  a  temporary  relief  this 
year,  by  relieving  the  river  of  its  surplus  water,  yet,  by  diminishing 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  river,  and  consequently  decreasing  the 
velocity,  it  causes  a  still  greater  increase  of  the  deposits,  and  a  more 
rapid  elevation  of  the  river's  bed — ^the  very  cause  of  the  evil  complained 
of — so  that,  next  year,  the  bed  of  the  river  having  risen  still  higher,  the 
danger  of  overflow  becomes  still  greater.  The  end  and  object  of  any 
system  that  may  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
should  be  to  deepen  its  bed.  Any  system  that  may  be  proposed,  how- 
ever  it  may  appear  to  have  a  temporary  beneficial  effect,  if  it  should 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  remotely,  have  a 
tendency  to  elevate  the  bed  of  the  river,  should  be  unhesitatingly 
rejected,  such  a  system,  instead  of  being  one  of  improvement,  would 
end  in  the  filling  up  of  the  present  channel,  and  the  ruin  of  those 
whose  interests  are  involved  in  its  continuance. 

The  lateral  branches  or  outlets  of  the  Mississippi,  have  a  shorter 
course  to  the  Gulf,  a  greater  fall  and,  consequently,  a  much  greater 
velocity,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  water  in  their  channels.  It 
will  be  found,  also,  on  examination,  that  the  velocity  of  their  respec- 
tive currents  near  the  bottom  is  much  greater  than  in  the  Missis^sippi. 
The  consequence  is,  that,  while  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  evidently 
becoming  more  elevated,  the  greater  scouring  power  in  the  current  of 
those  outlets  is  deepening  their  channels,  and  that  they  are  yearly 
receiving  a  hLTger  portloa  of  the  water  of  the  main  met.    S\i0>ii4\!ii\% 
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process  be  permitted  to  continue,  without  any  effort  to  counteract  it, 
the  final  result  must  be,  that  one  of  those  outlets  will  one  day  become 
the  main  channel,  through  which  the  great  mass  of  water  from  above 
will  discharge  itself. 

The  velocity  of  water  in  a  river  diminishes  from  the  surface  toward 
the  bottom,  where  the  resistance  is  greatest.  The  following  rule,  which 
is  founded  on  experiment,  will  enable  us,  when  we  have  the  velocity 
at  the  surface,  to  find  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  a  perpendicular. 
The  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  is  6qual  to  the  velocity  at  the 
surface  minus  0.008  multiplied  by  the  velocity  at  the  surface  multi- 
plied by  the  depth  =i?— 0.008  vd. 

For  example :  If  the  velocity  at  the  surface  be  five  feet  per  second, 
and  the  depth  one  hundred  feet,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  equal  to 
5—0.008x5X100=1  foot  per  second. 

According  to  experiment,  the  velocity  of  the  water,  on  a  sandy  bot- 
tom, should  not  exceed  one  foot  per  second,  to  prevent  it  from  wearing 
away,  and  the  channel  from  deepening.  Any  velocity  at  the  bottom 
of  those  outlets,  exceeding  this,  must,  necessarily,  enlarge  the  area  of 
their  cross-sections,  and  increase  the  discharge,  in  a  given  time  ~ while 
the  velocity  in  the  Mississippi  will  continue  to  decrease  and  the  bed 
become  elevated. 

In  order  to  show,  by  calculation,  the  effect  of  the  division  of  a  river 
into  two  separate  and  equal  branches :  Let  the  breadth  of  the  undivi- 
ded river  be  two  thousand  feet,  the  depth  eighty  feet,  and  the  fall  ten 
feet,  in  the  length  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  feet :  the 
mean  velocity,  by  the  foregoing  formula,  will  be  3.6  feet  per  second, 
and  the  discharge,  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

If  the  division  be  so  arranged,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  uniform  motion  of  the  water  in  open  channels,  that  the  breadth  of 
each  of  the  branches  be  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  undivided  river, 
or  2,000x0.75=1,500  feet,  the  depth  of  water  sixty-one  feet,  the  pe- 
rimeter one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  and  the  fall  to 
remain  as  above,  ten  feet,  in  the  length  of  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  feet  The  mean  velocity,  by  the  foregoing  formula,  will 
be  3. 148,  and  the  discharge,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  and 
forty-two  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  half  the  quantity  discharged  by  the 
undivided  river. 

By  the  former  rule  laid  down,  the  velocity,  at  the  bottom  of  the  un- 
divided river,  will  be  3.6 — 0.008x3.6x80=1.3  feet  per  second,  while 
the  velocity,  at  the  bottom  of  the  branches,  will  be  3.148 — 0.008  X 
3.148X61=1.6  feet  per  second. 
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This  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  ftay  one  of  the  pernicions  effects 
of  the  dirision  of  the  yitXei  of  a  riTer  into  separate  hranches,  or  outlebs. 
In  the  first  plsoe,  the  two  channels  occnpy  one  thoDsand  feet  more  breadth, 
and  present  so  mnch  the  more  resistance  to  the  water,  which,  on  that  ao- 
oount,  and  because  their  volume,  In  each  channel,  is  less  than  when  . 
united,  and  the  depth  decreased,  suffer  a  oorresponding  loss  in  veloc* 
itj".  This  shows,  conclnsivety,  that  the  whole  volnme  of  water  in;the 
river  is  mnoh  better  able  to  deepen  its  channel,  or  keep  it  clear,  than 
iriieD  it  is  divided  into  branches ;  and  that,  if  it  cannot  do  either  in 
the  former  case,  it  is  far  less  likely  to  do  it  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  render  more  clear  the  principles  laid  down  in  these  views, 
I  will  give  ft  table  conttuning,  in  feet,  the  length  of  the  M  ississippi,  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  bayou  La  Fourche,  bayou  Plaqnemine,  bayou  Man- 
chao  and  die  Atchafalaya,  with  the  fall,  mean  breadth,  mean  depth, 
mean  velocity,  velooity  at  the  bottom,  and  ita  discharge  in  cubic  feet 
In  the  table  will  also  be  found  the  above  mentioned  outlets,  with  the 
length  in  feet  from  the  commencement  of  their  months,  with  their  fall, 
mean  breadth,  mean  depth,  mean  velocity,  velocity  at  the  bottom,  and 
also  their  discharge  in  cubic  feeL  The  length  of  the  river  to  the  differ- 
ent points  named,  as  well  as  that  of  the  outlets,  ia  taken  from  Latonr- 
ette's  map  of  Lonisiana.  The  cross-sections  of  the  river  and  outlets 
ftTfl  assumed.  I  also  assume  an  outlet  from  New  Orleans  to  lake  Pont* 
chartrain,  and  subject  to  the  same  caluulatjons : 
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From  the  above  Uble,  it  must  be  evident,  at  a  glance,  that,  though 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  Mississippi  may  differ  but  little 
from  that  of  the  water  in  the  outlets,  yet,  that  the  velocity  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  latter  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  former,  and  that  a 
mnoh  stronger  scouring  power  is  at  work,  gradually  clearing  out  and 
deepening  their  channels^  which  most  render  them  capaWe  ot  dUK^xax^- 
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ing,  every  year,  a  larger  quantity  of  water  from  the  main  oha&nel, 
which,  of  course,  must  continue  to  diminish  its  volume,  decrease  its  ve- 
locity, increase  its  deposits,  elevate  its  bed  and  augment  the  danger  of 
overflows. 

The  assumed  outlet  from  the  Mississippi,  above  New  Orleans,  into 
lake  Pontchartrain,  shows,  conclusively,  tiie  danger  attendant  upon  Out- 
lets. An  outlet  made  in  the  place  assumed  would  have  so  great  a 
fall,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  courses,  that  the  result  would 
necessarily  be  a  velocity  that  would  soon  open  for  itself  a  channel^ 
deep  enough  and  large  enough  to  divert  the  entire  volume  ^f  water 
in  the  Mississippi,  from  its  present  channel,  into  the  lake  Pontchar- 
train. 

Let  us  assume  the  breadth  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  New  Orleans, 
to  be  two  thousand  feet,  the  mean  depth  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  fall, 
at  high  water,  fourteen  feet,  in  the  length  of  100  miles,  or  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  feet,  and  we  have  the  mean  velocity  4.73 
feet  per  second,  and  the  discharge  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

Assuming  that  the  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  have  each  of  them 
a  breadth  of  two  thousand  feet,  a  mean  velocity  of  4.73  feet  per  sec- 
ond and  a  length  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  feet — ^but 
that  the  mean  depth  of  the  Mississippi  is  one  hundred  feet,  while 
that  of  the  Atchafalaya  is  only  sixty  feet — ^the  required  fall  for  the  for- 
mer will  be  fourteen  feet,  and  for  the  latter  22.5  feet. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  depth  of  channel  in  the  Mis* 
sissippi  would  enable  it  to  discharge  its  water  with  less  fall,  even  though 
the  velocity  were  the  same ;  and  also,  that,  at  present,  the  former  affords 
a  better  vent  than  the  latter  for  the  immense  volume  of  water  that 
flows  through  its  valley,  and,  consequently,  that  much  the  largest  por- 
tion of  it  passes  through  its  channel  on  its  way  to  the  Gulf.  How 
long  this  preference  may  continue,  depends  upon  the  means  that  may 
be  used  to  prevent  the  former  from  gradually  filling  up  its  bed,  while 
the  latter  is  deepening  and  enlarging  its  channel 

If,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  stated,  it  be  assumed  that 
the  levees  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  con< 
sequent  decrease  of  its  ability  to  discharge  its  water,  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  the  continuance  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
river.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable,  that  measures  should  be  adopted, 
and  that  speedily,  to  improve  the  course  of  the  river  by  lowering  its 
bed  and  reducing  the  vertical  rise  of  the  surface  of  its  water. 

In  expressing  thes^  views  I  have  only  to  regret  that  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  the  necessary  levels,  and  geometrical  and  hydrometrical 
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meAsurements,  that  would  enable  me  to  write  more  definitely  on  this 
exceedingly  important  subject. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  those  which  I  have  previously 
made  on  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  following  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn : 

1st.  That  shoals,  bars  and  islands,  circuitous  and  expanded  channels, 
liave  each  and  all  of  them  the  effect  of  checking  the  velocity  of  the 
water,  preventing  its  free  discharge,  increasing  the  deposits,  elevating 
the  bed  of  the  river,  adding  to  the  vertical  rise  of  its  surface,  and  in- 
creasi^  the  danger  of  overflow;  and,  also,  that  outlets,  by  diminishing 
the  volume  of  its  water,  tend  to  the  very  same  end. 

2d.  That,  by  making  the  channel,  as  far  as  practical,  straight,  uni- 
form and  of  a  normal  breadth,  and  by  confining  the  entire  volume  of 
water  within  the  main  channel,  shutting  up  all  outlets  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  left  open,  the  water  will  be  discharged  more  freely,  the 
velocity  will  be  made  more  uniform,  shoals  and  bars  will  be  swept 
away,  the  bed  of  the  river  lowered,  the  vertical  rise  of  the  surface  re- 
duced, and  overflows,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  rendered  less  frequent 
and  less  destructive. 

3d.  That,*  by  regulating  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  discharged  by 
the  Mississippi  and  the  outlets  above  named,  the  tendency  of  the  for- 
mer to  elevate  its  bed,  and  of  the  latter  to  deepen  and  enlarge  their 
channels,  may  be  so  counteracted  as  to  prevent  permanent  mischief  to 
the  present  main  channel  and  the  interests  connected  with  its  continu- 
ance. 

4th.  That,  in  order  to  place  within  the  reach  of  those  who  may  be 
selected  to  direct  the  works  that  may  be  undertaken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi,  all  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  direct  to  the  best  advantage,  correct  hydrometrical  measurements, 
levels  and  observations,  should  be  taken  to  determine  the  normal 
breadth  of  the  river,  the  proper  distance  of  the  levees  from  each 
side  of  the  channel,  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  stream  in  the 
main  channel,  and  the  outlets  for  mean  and  high  water,  the  velocity 
of  the  water  at  every  important  point  in  the  main  channel  and  outlets 
from  the  Oulf  up,  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  <Sco.,  &c. 

The  above  views,  such  as  they  are,  I  offer  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  most  interested  in  inquiring  whether  they  are  correct 
or  not  They  are  not  mere  idle  speculations,  adopted  without  reflec- 
tion, and  supported  only  by  hasty  and  superficial  examinations.  They 
are  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  best  writers  on 
hydraulics.  I  have  ventured  to  lay  them  before  the  public,  because  I 
have  long  felt  satisfied  that  no  system  based  upon  principles  different 
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from  those  embraced  in  them,  can  ever  permanently  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  to  these  views  those  most  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  that  river  must  come  at  last,  if  they  desire  to 
oontinne  the  present  channel  and  preserve  themselves  from  rain. 
Mobile,  May  5,  1850. 


ART.  H  — UTKRATURB  OP  SPAIN.* 

MAXLY  mSTORT  G¥  SPAIN;  THE  SPANISH  LANQUAGE;  THE  BASLT  BALLADS;  BO- 
MANGES  OP  CHIVALRY ;  THE  PARTIDAS;  THE  INQUISITION ;  CERVANTES  AND  DON 
QUIXOTE;  LOPE  Dfl  VEGA  AND  CALDERON ;  DECLINE  OP  SPANISH  LETTEB&— Br 

IBB  ESITOB. 

It  is  with  emotions  of  melancholy  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
decline  of  Spain,  and  her  glories  faded  into  dust,  from  the  high  rank 
in  the  politics  of  Europe  accorded,  at  one  time,  to^  her  by  universal 
consent.  The  Tictim  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  power — the  th^ter  of 
court  intrigues  and  revolutions — ^with  a  wealthy,  dominant,  but  un- 
scrupulous, hierarchy  fattening  upon  the  substance  of  the  land,  and  re- 
pressing and  crushing  out  the  vital  energies  of  the  people  by  a  system 
of  intolerence  the  most  perfect,  and  a  total  suppression  of  all  light 
and  knowledge;  broken  up,  by  almost  impassable  physical  divisions, 
into  provinces  distinct  in  character,  institutions  and  customs ;  without 
commerce  or  manufactures ;  with  agriculture  degraded  to  the  lowest 
condition,  and  the  landed  interests  monopolized  by  princes  and  nobles 
of  Church  and  State ;  industry  denied  its  accustomed  motives,  security 
and  reward :  such  is  Spain ;  and  we  naturally  contrast  her  position 
with  what  it  was  when  Charles  V  had  extended  his  dominions  too 
widely  for  the  sun  ever  to  set  upon  them — or  when,  at  a  still  earlier  pe- 
riod, her  monarch  parceled  out  the  world  by  treaty,  and  reserved  to 
himself,  of  its  empire  and  its  treasures,  by  far  the  greater  and  the 
wealthier  part.  The  admonition  is  a  solemn  one,  which  it  becomes  us 
all  to  heed  in  the  day  of  our  pride,  our  arrogance  and  our  power ! 

To  imagine  that  the  literature  of  a  nation  will  not  be  influenced  and 
determined  by  its  political  and  social  condition,  would  be  in  violation 
of  all  the  teachings  of  experience.  The  history  of  Spain,  in  every  pe- 
riod, confirms  the  judgment ;  and  we  gather,  with  a  fidelity  and  truth* 
fulness  which  is  never  once  at  fault,  from  the  earliest  ballads  of  the 
country — the  chronicles,  the  books  of  chivalry,  romanceros  and  dra- 

*  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  by  George  Ticknor.  3  vols.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1849.  Glimpses  of  Spain,  or  Notes  of  an  Unfinished 
Toar  in  J  847,  by  S.  T.  Wallis.    Harper  A  Brothers.    1849. 
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ma— all  the  incidents  and  evidences  of  progress  or  decline  of  the  Span- 
ish people,  through  their  romantic  struggles,  d^eats  and  triumphs,   ^ 
from  the  earliest  Moorish  invasion  to  the  present  times. 

We  were  in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  variety,  richness  and  ex- 
tent, of  the  literature  of  Spain,  hefore  the  publication  of  the  compre- 
hensive work  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  referred  to  at  the  head  of  our  article. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  faithful  exhibitions  of  the  literary  progress  and  decay  of  a  nation, 
at  all  times  attracting  a  romantic  interest,  which  has  appeared  in  any  '^ 
language ;  and  the  scholar  will  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  ele* 
gance  of  its  arrangement  and  classic  beauty  of  style,  or  the  profound 
and  enthusiastic  researches,  conducted  amidst  the  buried,  obscure  and 
almost  forgotten,  recordi  of  the  remote  past 

The  work  of  Ticknor,  we  need  not  say,  is  a  credit  to  American  lit- 
erature, and,  like  those  of  Prescott  and  Irving,  marks  an  epoch  in  its 
history.  It  has  been  the  labor  almost  of  a  life-^as  the  author ^tells  us 
he  began,  as  early  as  1818,  the  collection  of  materials  for  it,  in  a  visit 
to  Spain,  and  has  added  to  them  ever  since,  until  he  has  gathered  the 
most  magnificent  collection  of  Spanish  literary  works  to  be  found  in 
America. 

The  volumes  on  our  table  possess  a  degree  of  interest  and  attrac- 
tion, not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  that  have  been  published  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  open  upon  us  a  world  as  novel  as  that  which  the 
genius  of  Columbus  made  bare  to  the  adventurers  of  Castile  and 
Aragon. 

No  country  in  Europe  has  passed  through  a  greater  number  of 
changes  and  revolutions  than  Spain.  Its  earliest  records  run  back  in 
antiquity  to  the  Iberians,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people  who  overspread 
the  peninsula,  and  whose  descendants  are  supposed  to  be  the  Biscay- 
ans,  from  many  peculiarities  in  their  institutions  and  manners  of  the 
present  day.  This  people  were  overpowered  by  the  Celts,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  of  those  hordes  that  poured  down  upon  Europe  from 
Asia ;  but  at  what  period  the  event  occurred  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
The  contest  was  long  and  terrible ;  and,  when  the  races,  at  last,  were 
extinguished  in  each  other,  their  names  were  preserved  in  the  appro- 
priate appellation,  derived  from  the  two,  CelHberian,  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  country  for  the  precious  metals  attracted,  soon  after,  the 
Phenicians,  from  across  the  Mediterranean ;  and  they  planted  colonies 
near  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  near  Cadiz,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouadalquiver — adding  greatly  thereby  to  their  own  wealth,  rank  and 
consequence.  The  Carthagenians,  who  were  of  the  same  race^  aft^t 
the  first  Punic  war^  took  entire  possession  of  the  counlT^^  \i\a!C^  ^^^'j 
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at  last  yielded  to  the  Scipios  and  the  triumphant  Roman  armies,  in 
the  year  201,  B.  C.  Two  whole  centuries  of  bloodshed  and  crime 
elapsed,  before  the  Roman  power  was  securely  established  in  the  pen- 
insula. 

The  Romans  introduced  innumerable  colonies  into  Spain,  and  with 
them  all  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  Italy.  On  every  hand  was 
clearly  recognized  the  influences  of  a  power,  which,  having  shaken  the 
thrones  of  all  the  world,  began  itself  to  exhibit  the  tokens  of  decay. 
Extraordinary  privileges  were  accorded  to  this  favorite  province, 
which,  in  return,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  resources  and 
wealth  of  the  capital.  The  Latin  became  almost  the  language  of  the 
country — corrupted,  it  is  true,  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  by 
ignorant  ecclesiastics.  The  first  foreigners  elevated  to  the  consulship, 
or  honored  with  a  public  triumph,  was  Balbus,  from  Cadiz ;  and  the 
first  that  occupied  the  throne  of  the  CaBsars,  was  Trajan,  a  nativej^of 
Sevilloi  Fortius  Latro,  a  Spaniard,  opened,  in  the  metropolis,  a  school 
for  Roman  rhetoric,  and  numbered,  among  his  pupils,  Octavius  Csesar, 
Maecenas,  Marcus  Agrippa  and  Ovid.  The  two  Senecas,  Lucan,  Mar- 
tial, Columella,  the  able  writer  on  agriculture,  and,  probably,  Quinctil- 
ian,  were  also  natives  of  Spain. 

The  fifth  century  introduced  a  new  and  melancholy  ora  in  the  his- 
tory of  southern  Europe,  and  witnessed  every  trace  of  civilization  and 
progress  swept  away  in  wreck  and  ruin,  by  the  barbarian  hordes,  who, 
emerging  from  the  northern  fastnesses  of  Asia,  from  Tartary  and  from 
Germany,  tumultuously  passed  the  Rhine  and  possessed  themselves, 
by  easy  conquest,  of  the  gardens  of  the  world. 

In  the  character  of  her  conquerors  Spain  was  fortunate.  The  Goths 
had  already  occupied  Italy,  and  become  acquainted  with  its  laws,  man- 
ners and  language.  The  Visigoths  were  converts  to  Christianity,  and 
exhibited  a  remarkable  disposition  for  law  and  order,  as  we  perceive,  in 
the  criminal  and  civil  code  adopted  by  them,  among  the  first  measures 
of  administration.  Their  language,  being  unwritten,  remained  bar- 
barous and  but  slightly  affiliated  with  the  corrupted  Latin  which  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  rank.  The  union  of  the  two  languages,  at  last, 
went  very  far  toward  the  production  of  the  modern  Spanish. 

But  Spain  was  destined  to  another  great  convulsion,  whose  influences 
extended  over  eight  centuries,  and  are  associated  with  nearly  every 
thing  that  is  chivalrous,  romantic  and  glorious,  in  her  early  history. 
The  followers  of  Mohammed  had  overrun  Asia,  Egypt,  and  all  the 
north  of  Africa.  They  descended  upon  Spain,  and,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Gaudalete,  and  in  the  three  succeeding  years,  shattered  to  pieces 
the  Gothic  power,  except  in  the  north-west,  where,  under  Pelayo,  the 
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Christians  had  taken  refuge.  Froiil  this  point  began  those  heroic  but 
desperate  struggles — in  which  were  involved,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the 
associations  of  home,  of  nationality  and  religion ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  pride,  the  power  and  splendor,  of  the  Mohammedan  empire — ^lasting 
through  eight  hundred  years,  and  only  brought  to  a  close,  after  the  fall 
of  Granada  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Christian  power,  and  the  banner 
of  the  Cross  floating  over  the  Alhambra,  and  over  every  wall  and  tow- 
er of  the  peninsula 

The  Moorish  power  in  Spain  was  marked  by  much  that  was  glorious  ^<^ 
in  civilization,  in  luxury  and  letters ;  and,  amid  the  darkness  and  gloom  \^ 
which  had  settled  upon  Europe,  shone  forth  with  steady  and  almost 
dazzling  brightness.  Men  of  letters  congregated  there  from  all  the 
world,  attracted  by  its  libraries,  its  schools  and  its  scholars ;  and  many 
of  the  regenerating  influences  which,  long  afterward,  dissipated  the 
night  of  the  middle  ages,  may  be  traced  to  the  intellectual  empires  of 
Cordova  and  Granada. 

The  Gothicized  Latin  of  the  Christians,  coming  now  in  intimate  as- 
sociation with  the  Arabic,  a  more  polished  and  refined  one,  adopted 
many  of  its  forms,  and  borrowed  copiously  from  its  vocabulary.  The 
change  was  gradual  and  continuous,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  amalgamated  elements  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
a  written  language,  known,  ever  since,  as  the  Castilian,  or  Spanish. 
From  this  period  is  traced  the  history  of  Spanish  literature. 

Here  we  recognize,  according  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  existence,  in 
Spain,  of  a  language,  spreading  gradually  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  country,  different  from  the  pure  or  the  corrupted  Latin,  and 
still  more  different  from  the  Arabic,  yet  obviously  formed  by  a  union 
of  both,  modified  by  the  analogies  and  spirit  of  the  Gothic  construc- 
tions and  dialects,  and  containing  some  remains  of  the  vocabularies  of 
the  Spanish  tribes,  of  the  Iberians,  the  Celts  and  the  Phenicians,  who, 
at  dififerent  periods,  had  occupied  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  the  pen- 
insula. This  language  was  called,  originally,  the  Romance,  because  it 
was  so  much  formed  out  of  the  language  of  the  Romans ;  later  it  was 
called  Spanish^  and  at  last,  more  frequently,  called  Castilian,  from 
that  portion  of  the  country  whose  political  power  grew  to  be  so  pre- 
dominant, as  to  give  its  dialect  a  preponderance  over  all  others.  The 
proportion  of  all  these  elements  is  estimated,  by  Sarmiento:  six-tenths 
of  Latin  origin,  one-tenth  Greek  and  ecclesiastical,  one-tenth  northern, 
one-tenth  Arabic,  one-tenth  East  Indian^  American,  Gipsey,  modern 
German,  French  and  Italian. 

The  remarks  which  we  shall  now  venture  upon  the  literature  and 
writers  of  Spain,  will  be  arranged  under  the  three  gteB.\.  ^Tvivyoa 
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adopted  by  Ife.  Ticknor,  and,  as  our  space  is  limited,  will  necessarily 
be  brief  and  imperfect : 

Period  I. — Of  Spanish  Litxratubs,  fbom  ihb  zxd  op  the  Twelfth  Cxhtcbt  to 
THE  Empdle  of  Chabixs  V. 

Period  II. — Fbom  the  BEGimoiro  of  the  Sizteemth  to  the  exd  of  the  Seven- 

TEENTH  CeNTUBT. 

Period  III.-*Fbom  the  Aocebbion  of  the  Boubbon  Faxilt  to  the  Inyabxon  or 

BONAPABTE. 

The  first  of  these  periods  embraces  all  those  elements  which  are  en- 
tirely native,  and  which  were  developed  during  the  protracted  strug- 
gles of  Christians  and  Moors,  partaking,  both  in  their  poetry  and 
prose,  in  a  high  degree,  of  the  wild  and  heroic  character  of  times,  such 
as  the  old  chroniclers  describe,  when  "'  kings  and  counts  and  nobles, 
and  all  the  knights  that  took  pride  in  arms,  stabled  their  horses 
in  the  rooms  where  they  slept  with  their  wives,  to  the  end  that,  when 
they  heard  the  war  cry,  they  might  find  their  horses  and  arms  at  hand, 
and  mount  instantly  at  its  summons."  The  second  period  marks  the 
imitation  of  Provencial  and  Italian  refinement,  and  a  departure  from 
the  original  genius  and  spirit — ^whilst  the  two  together  furnish  the  main 
elements  and  characteristics  of  the  present  literature  of  Spain. 

The  first  known  author  in  the  Castilian  was  one  Gonzalo,  a  priest, 

who  lived  about  1240,  and  wrote  an  octavo  volume  of  poems,  mostly  of 

the  religious  order.     The  following,  from  his  Mourning  of  the  Virgin 

at  the  Cross,  is  very  life-like : 

"  My  SOD,  in  me  and  thee  life  still  was  felt  as  one ; 
I  loved  thee  much,  and  thou  lovedst  me  in  perfectness,  my  son  ; 
My  faith  in  thee  was  sure,  and  I  thy  faith  had  won. 
And  doth  thy  large  and  pitying  fate  forget  me  now,  my  son  7 
My  son,  forget  me  not,  but  take  my  soul  with  thine — 
The  earth  holds  but  one  heart  that  kindred  is  with  mine, 
John,  whom  thou  gav'st  to  be  my  child,  who  here  with  me  doth  pine  : 
I  pray  thee,  then,  that  to  my  prayer  thou  graciously  incline." 

Previously  to  this,  however,  there  are  many  anonymous  poems,  tho 

most  celebrated  of  which  is  that  of  the  C1&,  consisting  of  about  three 

thousand  lines.     The  Cid  was  a  popular  hero  of  the  chivalrous  age  of 

Spain,  and  the  poem  narrates,  with  stirring,  graphic,  yet  rude,  power, 

the  long  series  of  glorious  exploits,  that  marked  his  eventful  and  splen- 

did  military  career.     It  is,  besides,  a  faithful  and  simple  picture  of  the 

manners,  customs  and  institutions,  of  that  romantic  period.     We  shall 

extract  two  passages ;  the  first  describing  the  challenge  of  Munio  Gus- 

tioz  to  Assur  Gonzales,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes : 

Assar  Gonzales  was  entering  at  the  door. 
With  his  ermine  mantle  trailing  along  the  floor  ; 
With  his  sauntering  pace  and  his  hardy  look. 
Of  mannen,  or  of  eourtesy,  little  heed  he  took ; 
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He  was  hot  and  flushed  with  breakfast. and  with  drink. 
"  What^  ho  !  my  masters,  your  spirits  seem  to  sink  1 
Hare  we  no  new  and  stirring  from  the  Cid,  Ruj  Diaz,  of  Bivar  7 
Has  he  been  to  Riodivima,  to  besiege  the  windmills  there  ? 
Does  he  tax  the  millers  for  their  toll  ?  or  is  that  practice  past  ? 
Will  he  make  a  match  for  his  daughters — another  like  the  last  Y' 
Hunio  Gustioz  rose  and  made  reply :  .• 

"  Traitor,  wilt  thon  never  cease  to  slander  and  to  lie  ? 
You  breakfast  before  mass,  you  drink  before  you  pray ; 
There  is  no  honor  in  your  heart,  nor  truth  in  what  you  say ; 
You  cheat  your  comrade  and  your  lord,  you  flatter  to  betray. 
^    Your  hatred  I  despise,  your  friendship  I  defy. 
False  to  all  mankind,  and  most  to  God  on  high, 
I  shall  force  you  to  confess  that  what  I  say  is  true." 
Thus  was  ended  the  parley  and  challeifge  betwixt  these  two. 

The  next  known  author  in  Castilian  literature  is  Alfonso  the  Tenth, 
or,  as  he  is  distinguished  in  history,  '^  Alfonso  the  wise.'*  A  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  it  was  said  of  him, ''  he  was  more  fit  for  letters  than  for 
the  government  of  his  subjects ;  he  studied  the  heavens  and  watched  the 
stars,  but  forgot  the  earth  and  lost  his  kingdom."  To  this  monarch 
the  world  is  indebted  for  that  code  which  has  had  so  wide  an  influence 
for  its  wisdom  and  equity,  and  which,  at  this  day,  constitutes  almost 
the  common  law  of  Spain — the  ^^Partidas?^  This  valuable  work  was 
undertaken  in  1263  or  1265,  and  called  Las  SieU  Partidas,oT  the 
^  seven  parts,"  from  the  number  of  divisions  contained.  It  is  distin- 
guished in  general  for  a  peaceful  and  polished  style,  working  upon  the 
materials  of  the  Decretals,  the  Digest  and  Code  of  Justinian,  the 
Fnero  Ju^o,  a  collection  of  Visigoth  laws  made  by  St.  Ferdinand,  the 
&ther  of  Alfonso,  and  other  Spanish  and  foreign  authorities.  The 
Partidas,  however,  differs  very  much  in  nature  and  character  from  the 
Justinian  and  Napolean  codes,  and  is  rather  a  collection  of  legal,  moral 
and  religious  treatises,  systematically  arranged.  It  abounds  in  discus- 
sions of  various  kinds,  and  presents,  according  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  a  digest- 
ed result  of  the  readings  of  a  learned  monarch  and  his  coadjutors  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  relative  duty  of  a  king  and  his  subjects, 
and  on  the  entire  legislation  and  police,  ecclesiastical,  civil  and  moral, 
to  which,  in  their  opinion,  Spain  should  be  subjected ;  the  whole  inter- 
spersed with  discussions,  sometimes  more  quaint  than  grave,  etc.,  etc. 

This  code,  though  it  was  not  for  nearly  a  century  recognized  as  of 
binding  authority  in  Spain,  has  ever  afterward  maintained  the  highest 
rank  in  that  country  and  her  colonies,  and,  since  the  annexation  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  to  the  United  States,  has  been  consulted  con- 
stantly and  applied  by  our  jurists. 

As  this  18  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  a  large  portion  q{  owx  ^^^q:^- 
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trjmen,  we  are  tempted  to  go  more  than  we  otherwise  would  into  de- 
tail in  its  discussion.     The  old  code  of  Louisiana,  1808,  digested  by 
Moreau  Lisletltnd  James  Brown,  according  to  Judge  Martin,  was 
based,  among  other  sources  of  authority,  upon  the  Pariidas;  and  he 
tells  us,  in  another  place,  that  the  Fuero  Viejo,Fuero  Juzgo,  Partidas 
Kecopilaciones  Leyes  de   las  Indias,  Autos  Acordados,  and  Boyal 
Schedules,  remained  parts  of  the  written  law  of  the  Territory  at  the 
period  of  the  purchase,  when  not  repealed  expressly  or  by  implication. 
Few  if  any  copies  of  some  of  these  were  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers. 
'^To  explain  them,  Spanish  commentators  were  consulted,  and  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and  its  own  commentators.     To  eke  out  any  de- 
ficiency, the  lawyers  who  came  from  France  or  Hispaniola  read  Po- 
thier^  D'  Agnesseau,  Dumoulin,  &c.*     In  Beard  v.  Poydras  (4  Mar- 
tin's Reports,  368),  the  old  supreme  court  considered  O'Reilly's  pub- 
lication of  the  Spanish  laws,  etc.,  as  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
code  in  all  its  parts,  into  the  province.     Afterward  in  the  elaborate 
and  splendid  decision  read  by  Porter,  in  Saul  v.  his  creditors  (5  N. 
S.,  576)  it  was  held,  where  our  own  statutes  furnish  no  guide  for  de- 
cision, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Spanish  laws  as  they  formerly  ex- 
isted in  this  State.     After  the  publication  of  the  new  ciyil  code  of 
1826  and  the  act  of  1828,  abolishing  the  French,  Spanish  and  Roman 
laws,  the  court  (in  13  L.  R.,.  198)  held  the  repeal  as  extending  only  to 
the  positive,  written  or  statute  laws  of  those  nations,  and  only  such  as 
were  introductory  of  a  new  rule,  and  not  to  those  which  toere  merely 
declaratory.     It  was  not  intended  to  abrogate  the  principles  of  law 
settled  by  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice.     There  are  other  decisions 
upon  the  same  point,  and  the  one  in  10  L.  R.,  99,  considers  the  repeal 
perfect  for  all  Spanish  laws  in  force  after  the  promulgation  of  the  code 
of  1808.     The  new  constitution,  1845,  declares  (Tit.  ix,  art   142)  all 
laws  in  force  at  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  and  not  inconsistent 
therewith,  shall  continue  as  if  the  same  had  not  been  adopted. 

The  Partidas  are  discussed  in  Wheaton's  Report  of  Cases  in  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court,  vol.  v,  appendix,  and  also  in  other  important  cases 
before  the  same  tribunal  (Wheaton,  vol.  3,  p.  202).  A  translation  of 
the  entire  work,  with  notes,  was  published  in  New  Orleans,  in  1820,  by 
Morceau  Lislet  &  Henry  Carleton,  in  two  volumes.  We  extract  the 
following  references  to  the  original  from  the  preface: 

"  The  Partidas,  of  which  we  will  now  speak,  is  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tem of  Spanish  laws,  and  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  any 
code  published  in  the  most  enlightened  ages  of  the  world.  These 
laws,  tlie  unceasing  subject  of  the  praise  and  admiration  of  every  ja- 

*  Eiatory  Louisiana,  volume  ii,  p.  292. 
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xist  acquainted  with  them,  were  compiled  in  imitation  of  the  Eoman 
X>AD<iect.s,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  digest  of  the  laws  of  Spain, 
<H>ntaining,  in  addition  to  the  canonical  ordinances,  all  the  civil  laws  in 
^orce  in  that  kingdom  at  the  time  of  their  promulgation.     Ferdinand 
HI  had  projected  that  great  work,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  and 
diversity  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  empire,  by  establishing  uniform 
roles  of  legal  decision.     But  the  sudden  death  of  that  monarch  pre- 
Tented  the  execution  of  a  project  which  was  afterward  aocomplisned 
by  the  wisdom  of  Alphonso,  his  son  and  successor.     Alphonso  nomina- 
ted four  Spanish  jurisconsults,  to  whom  he  committed  the  execution  of 
the    intended  work.     These  enlightened  men,  whose  names  have  not 
come  down  to  us,  entered  upon  the  arduous  task  in  the  year  1256,  and 
actually  accomplished  it  in  the  space  of  seven  years.     They  borrowed 
&om  the  canonical  laws  of  Spain,  all  those  parts  of  the  new  code  which 
relate  to   matters  of  a  religious  nature.     Those  which  relate  to  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  were  taken  from  those  usages  and  customs  which 
the  law-giver  thought  fit  to  preserve,  but  principally  from  the  Roman 
laws,  which  the  compilers  freely  translated  almost  literally,  although 
they  carefully  avoided  confessing  that  fact. 

The  Partidas  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  containing  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  law  of  Spain.     And  when  we  reflect  that  they 
were  compiled  amid  the  tumult  of  arms  and  almost  perpetual  wars 
waged  by  that  kingdom  against  the  Moors,  and  in  an  age  when  most 
of  the  states  of  £urope  were  without  any  regular  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence, our  admiration  of  this  code  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.     Yet 
we  should  reflect,  that,  even  at  that  time,  the  Spaniards  were  preparing 
themselves  to  act  the  wonderful  part  they  sustained  under  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  still  more  brilliant  one  of  Charles 
V  ;  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  already  softened  the  asperity  of 
early  manners ;  that  the  Moors  had  introduced  in  Spain  the  arts  and 
the  love  of  letters,  which  they  had  brought  over  with  them  from  Afri- 
oa,  and  that  the  pandects  of  Justinian  had,  some  time  before,  been 
ibund  at    Amalfi,  and  were  everywhere  studied,  so  as   greatly    to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  this  work." 

Among  the  earliest  monuments  of  Spanish  literature^  the  '< Ballads" 
occnpy  a  distinguished  place.     The  first  lispings  of  the  muse  seem  to 
have  taken  this  form,  for  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  account,  consider- 
ing the  extraordinary  character  of  the  times.     Those  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  various  collections,  and  which,  no  doubt,  suflered 
mutilation  in  their  long  traditionary  passage,  are  very  numerous, 
breathe  a  spirit  of  genuine  poetic  fervor,  religion,  patriotism  and  chiv- 
alry ;  and,  being  the  product  of  a  people  more  advanced  in  civilization 
and  refinement,  are  considered  greatly  superior  in  literary  excellence 
to  the  early  Scotch  and  English  ballads.     They  are  purely  Castilian^ 
and  expressive  of  the  national  sympathies  and  spirit  in  so  high  and 
perfect  a  degree,  as  to  be  sung  by  the  muleteers  of  Spain  of  the  pres- 
ent day  precisely  as  they  were  heard  by  Don  Quixote  in  his  adventures 
to  Toboso.    Love^  "wbt,  religion,  obiralrj  and  heroism,  ate  ttieii  «\i\i- 
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j'eets;  and,  partaking- of  the  spirit  of  those  glorions  straggles  for  God, 
liberty  and  nationality,  which  for  so  many  hnndred  years  were  display- 
ed by  the  Christians  of  Spain,  they  bom  with  all  the  fires  of  a  lofty 
and  genuine  inspiration.  The  authors  and  dates  of  most  of  these  are 
unknown,  and  the  collection,  as  embraced  in  the  ^^Romanceros  Gent' 
rales^^  consists  of  jabove  a  thousand  poems.  The  reader  will  be  obliged 
to  us  for  a  tbir  specimens  abstracted  fvom  the  general  mass.  Count 
Claros  is  taken  to  task  by  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop,  for  excess  of 
gallantry,  and,  in  reply,  immortalizes  his  name  as  synonymous,  all  OTcr 
Spain,  with  that  of  "true  lover"  and  knight.  The  Archbishop  would 
seem  to  have -been' no  admirer  of  the  tender  sex: 


"  It  grlerM  me,  Oonnt,  It  grievM  my  bMrly 

Thftt  tbni  they  urge  thy  (kte; 
Since  thie  fond  guilt  upon  thy  put 

Wu  fftUl  no  crime  of  et&te. 
tta  ell  the  errors  lore  ean  bring, 

Deeerre  not  mortal  pein; 
And  I  haye  knelt  before  the  King^ 

To  flE<ee  thee  firnn thy  chain: 
Bat  he»  the  King,  with  angry  pride, 

Would  hear  no  word  I  spoke; 
'The  eentenoe  is  pronoonoed,'  he  cried^ 


<  The  Inlknta's  lore  yon  won,*  he  aays, 

*  When  you  her  guardian  were.' 
0,  ooitfte,  len,  if  you  were  wi$t, 

Far  Uxdia  you  tooulcf  core. 
Vor  he  that  labors  most  for  them 

Tour  fkte  will  always  prore, 
Since  death  or  ruin  none  escape^ 

Who  trust  their  dangerous  lore." 
"0  undo,  uncle,  words  like  theae 

A  true  heart  nerer  bears; 
Jbr  /«0OttU  nitAer  dU  to  pteoie, 

T%aH  Uve  and  not  he  theirs^ 


'Who  may  its  power  reroker 

A  true  and  Christian  knight,  was  this  Count  Claros,  whose  memory 
should  be  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  every  love-sick  swain  or  maiden, 
while  time  shall  last.  The  Archbishop,  we  doubt  not,  ventured  upon 
no  other  lecture,  but  abandoned  the  case  as  a  hopeless  one ;  and  Arch- 
bishops have  been  equally  successful  from  the  days  of  Count  Claros 
to  our  own.  We  now  give  a  beautiful  fragment,  which  marks  the 
manners  and  events  of  the  times  when  Moor  and  Christian  were  in 
constant  and  deadly  conflict: 


I  was  the  Moorish  maid,  Morayma, 
I  was  that  maiden,  dark  and  lUr; 

A  Christian  oame,  he  seemed  in  sorrow- 
Full  of  fidsehood  came  he  there. 

Moorish  he  spoke— he  spoke  it  well— 
"Open  the  door,  thou  Moorish  maid, 

So  Shalt  thou  be  hj  Allah  blessed; 
So  shall  I  saye  my  forfeit  head." 

''But  how  can  I,  alone  and  weak. 
Unbar  and  know  not  who  is  there  f 


"But  Fm  the  Moor,  the  Moor  Maiote, 

The  brother  of  thy  mother  dear : 
A  Christian  fell  beno^th  my  hand. 

The  alcalde  comes,  he  comes  apace, 
And  if  thou  open  not  thy  door, 

I  perish  here  before  thy  foce." 
I  rose  in  haste,  I  rose  in  fear, 

I  seised  my  doak,  I  missed  my  Test, 
And  rushing  to  the  fetal  door, 

I  threw  it  wide  at  his  beheet 


On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  and  the  division  of  the  kingdom  be- 
tween his  children,  the  Cid  approaches  Zamora,  a  town  i^hich  fell  to 
one  of  the  daughters,  in  the  service  of  her  brother,  who  wages  a  bloody 
war.  This  daughter,  from  one  of  the  high  towers,  thus  addresses  the 
warrior,  who  was  formerly  her  lover: 


Away,  awsy  I  proud  Rodericl 

CasUlian  proud,  away  I 
Bethink  thee  of  that  olden  timOf 
XbAtbMppj,  honored  d»j, 


When,  at  St.  Jame^s  holy  shrine. 
Thy  knighthood  first  was  won; 

When  Ferdinand,  my  royal  lire, 
Confessed  thee  for  his  son. 
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t^y  tkM  then  «h j  knightly  taoM, 
Bf  J  mother  gars  thy  steed ; 
J  apuxs  wre  hackled  I7  these  h«iid% 
Sat  thou  no  gnee  might'st  need. 

had  not  dunoe  fiffbU  the  tow, 
I  thoo^t  with  thee  to  wed; 

Ooimt  Loeaiio^g  d*iightef  fUr, 
Ihy  hepp J  bride  wu  led. 


With  her  came  weelthi  aa  ample  atom. 
Bat  power  waa  mine  and  state ; 

Broad  lands  are  good,  and  hare  their 
But  he  that  reiffHt  ii  grtaU 

Thy  wiJb  is  well,  thy  match  waa  wise; 

Tet,  Boderiol  at  thy  side 
A  Tassel's  daughter  sits  hj  thet| 
I     Andnotaroyal  hrUel 


sMer,  Mignella, 
Onee  chid  littte  Jane, 
And  the  woids  thai  she  spoke 
QaTe  a  great  deal  of  pain: 


We  conclude  this  department,  howeyer,  unwillingly,  wiih  the  simple 

d  touohingly  beautiful  ballad,  where  an  elder  sister  reproaches  the 

younger,  on  noticing  her  first  symptoms  of  lore.     It  would  seem  that  the 

tender  inspiration  differed  little  fire  hundred  years  ago  and  now,  and 

xta  unmistakeable  signs  are  as.  recognizable  in  our  day,  in  Laura,  Mary, 

Sally  or  Betsy,  as  in  simple  ^  little  Jane"  in  the  baUad: 

And,  thoo^  nothing  I  'ts  done, 
Be  pmished  like  yout  ** 

«0  sister  Mignella, 
Tour  chiding  pray  spare ; 

That  I  'Te  troables,  you  goaas, 
But  not  what  they  are. 

«TonngPedroitis, 
Old  Juan's  lair  youth ; 

But  he 's  gone  to  the  wars, 
And  where  is  his  truth? 

"I  loTed  Um  sincerely, 

IloTedallheseid; 
But  I  fear  he  is  fickle, 

Ifearheisfledl 

**  He  is  gone  of  ftee  ehoiee. 
Without  summons  or  call, 

And  'tis  fboliflh  to  loTe  him 
OrlikehimataU.'*^ 

« 

''Nay,  rather  do  thou 

To  Ood  pray  aboTe, 
Lest  Pedro  return. 

And  again  you  should  loTe," 

Said  MigueUa,  In  Jest, 
As  she  answered  poor  Jane, 

"  For  when  lore  has  been  bou^i 
At  cost  of  such  pain, 

**  What  hope  is  there,  sister, 
Unlees  the  soul  part. 

That  the  passion  you  cherish 
Should  yield  up  your  heart  f 

"Tour  years  will  increase. 
But  so  will  your  pains, 

And  this  yon  may  learn 
From  the  prorerb^s  old  strains : 

«<<If  whenbuta  child 
Lore's  power  you  own, 

Pray  what  will  you  do 
When  you  older  arc  grown  r  " 


■Too  went,  yesterday,  playing^ 

AefaUd,  like  the  rest; 
Aim!  now  yon  come  out, 

Hoae  than  other  girls,  dressed. 

"Ton  take  pleaaore  in  sighs, 

In  sad  mniAe  delight; 
With  the  dawning  yon  riae, 

Tct  rit  up  half  the  night 

"When  yoa  take  np  your  work, 
Ton  look  Taeant  and  stare, 

And  gaae  on  your  aampler. 
Bat  mia  the  sUtch  there. 

*Toa^  in  lore,  people  say- 
Tour  aetioBs  all  show  it; 

K«w  ways  we  shall  haTS 
When  mother  shall  know  it 

"Bbe'U  nail  up  the  windows 
And  lock  np  the  door ; 

leave  to  froUe  and  dance 
She  wiU  glTo  us  no  more. 

"Old  aont  wm  be  eent 

To  take  as  to  mass. 
And  st(^  all  onr  talk 

With  the  girls  as  we  past. 

"And  when  we  walk  out. 
She  wiU  Ud  our  old  shrew 

leap  a  fUthftU  aeoount 
Of  what  our  eyes  do; 

"And  mark  who  goes  hf, 
If  I  peep  throogh  the  bUnd, 

And  be  sure  to  detect  us 
In  looking  behind. 

"Thus  iv  your  idle  folllca, 
lfiiitIsuflBr,toOk 
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.  Passing  over  the  other  two  divisions,  into  which  the  first  period  of 
Spanish  literature  resolves  itself,  viz.,  the  Chronicles,  or  exaggerated 
histories  of  the  achievements  and  heroes  of  the  conntrj,  and  the  Dra- 
ma, then  forming  upon  a  religious  hasis,  we  come  to  those  most  extra- 
ordinary productions,  which,  in  the  early  period  of  many  European 
nations,  and  in  none  in  so  high  a  degree  as  in  Spain,  exercised  a  wide 
and  deep  influence  upon  the  popular  mind,  and  exhibited  themselves 
in  so  many  various  and  grotesque  forms — ^the  Romances  of  Chivalry. 
They  belong  to  an  age  when  arms  were  the  pursuit  of  every  gentleman, 
and  infused  their  spirit  into  all  ranks— even  the  lowest — of  society. 
Accustomed,  as  the  common  people  were,  to  hear — recorded  in  the  most 
popular  of  all  literature,  the  ballads — ^the  achievements  of  their  favor- 
ite heroes ;  and  the  knights  and  gentry  to  gather  from  the  Chronicles 
the  more  sober  and  systematic,  yet,  in  many  respects,  equally  ficti- 
tious and  exaggerated,  accounts  of  the  same  persons  and  events;  it 
was  not  remarkable  that  a  style  of  composition  should  be  demanded 
and  come  into  vogue,  intermediate  between  the  two,  and  devoted  to  a 
similar  class  of  subjects,  but  resting  wholly  upon  a  fictitious  basis.  It 
is  to  this  period  that  we  trace  the  origin  of  modern  romance  writing, 
which  has,  in  all  countries,  become  a  powerful  agency  in  determining 
society  and  manners,  and  to  which  ancient  history  furnishes  no  coun- 
terpart. If  the  Romances  of  Chivalry  seem  to  us  a  preposterous  and 
absurd  creation,  we  are  not  the  less  to  accord  to  many  of  them  a  high 
degree  of  literary  merit  and  a  controlling  influence  upon  manners  and 
institutions,  for  several  hundred  years,  down  almost  to  the  period  when 
Cervantes,  in  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  waged  his  relentless 
and  exterminating  warfare.  Ridiculous  as  they  were,  the  evidences 
are  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  that,  not  only  amoilg  the  common  people, 
but  even  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  these  fictions  were  received 
and  believed  m  faithful  and  true  records  of  the  achievements  of  actual 
knights  and  heroes,  who  had  made  the  world  famous  by  their  high  and 
chivalrous  deeds ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  for  so  extra- 
ordinary credulity,  by  the  Chronicles,  which  pretended  to  historical 
accuracy,  and  the  course  of  the  mother  church  and  its  cunning  priests, 
who  demanded  an  unquestioning  faith  in  the  silliest  and  most  ridicu- 
lous supernatural  interventions  and  miracles,  upon  almost  every  day 
in  the  calendar. 

France  would  seem  to  have  given  origin  to  this  style  of  fiction, 
though  the  growth  which  it  afterward  took  upon  the  soil  of  Spain  was 
infinitely  more  luxurious  and  flourishing.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  French  were  acquainted  with  "Arthur  and  his  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table/'  and  "  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers,"  introduced  from 
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Srittany  into  Normandy.     These  and  other  old  fictions  furnished  the 
material  out  of  which  were  elaborated  the  wild  creations  of  Ariosto, 
Spenser,  Wieland,  etc.     It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
<^entury,  that  we  trace  their  existence  in  Spain.     The  first  in  rank,  in 
znerit  and  influence,  and  the  head  of  a  long  and  almost  intermina- 
l^le  series,  is  the  world-famous  fiction  of  ^Amadis  of  Gaul"  which  was 
«ft  translation  from  the  Portuguese.     It  ran  immediately  through  many 
editions  in  the  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  and  was  re- 
^wiyed  with  an  enthusiasm  which  has  never  been  surpassed.     The  events 
of  the  book  carry  us  back  to  the  Christian  era,  and  illustrate  a  pattern 
cf  knighthood,  ^  perfect  in  courage  and  in  chastity."     Amadis  is  an 
imaginary  character  and  son  of  the  king  of  Gaula.     His  birth  is  ille- 
gitimate, and  he  is  found  upon  the  sea  and  carried  to  England  and 
Scotland.     He  falls  in  love  with  Oriana,  the  daughter  of  the  English 
king.     His  legitimate  brother  is  Oalaor,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Graula, 
who  has  married  Elisena,  the  mother  of  Amadis.    <^  The  adventures 
of  these  two  knights  (natural  brothers),  partly  in  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Turkey,  and  partly  in  unknown  regions  and  amidst  en- 
chantments— sometimes  under  favor  of  their  ladies,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  hermitage  of  the  Firm  Island,  under  their  frowns — fill  up  the 
book,  which,  after  the  broad  journeyings  of  the  principal  knights,  and 
incredible  numbers  of  combats  between  them  and  other  knights,  ma- 
gicians and  giants,  ends  at  last  in  the  marriage  of  Amadis  and  Oriana, 
and  the  overthrow  of  all  the  enchantments  that  had  so  long  opposed 
their  love." 

The  Amadis  de  Gaul  was  followed  by  the  stories  of  '^  Esplandian," 
«The  History  of  Florisando,"  «  Lisuarte  of  Greece,"  «  The  most  Won- 
derful Amadis  of  Greece,"  "Don  Florisel  de  Ninquea,"  "Anaxartes,  Son 
of  Lisuarte,"  "  Don  Silves  de  la  Selva,"  "  Leandro  the  Fair,"  and 
'^The  Roman  des  Romans,"  which  was  a  kind  of  digest  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding, etc.  "  The  Palmerin  de  Oliva "  and  the  "  Palmerin  of  Eng- 
land "  belong  also  to  the  same  class,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  be  inferior 
only  to  Amadis  de  Gaul,  of  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  Cervan- 
tes makes  the  barber  and  the  curate  thus  discourse  in  Don  Quix- 
ote: 

"'There  is  something  mysterious  about  this  matter,'  said  the  curate; 
'for,  as  I  have  heard,  this  was  the  first  book  of  knight-errantry  that 
was  printed  in  Spain,  and  all  the  others  have  had  their  origin  and 
source  here;  so  that,  as  the  arch-heretic  of  so  mischievous  a  sect,  I 
think  he  should,  without  a  hearing,  be  condemned  to  the  fire.'  '  No, 
sir,'  said  the  barber  ;  '  for  I  too  have  heard  that  it  is  the  best  of  all 
the  books  of  its  kind  that  have  been  written,  and,  therefore,  for  its  sin- 
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golarity,  it  ought  to  be  forgiven.'    ^  That  is  the  truth/  answered  the 
curate, '  and  so  let  us  spare  it  for  the  present.'  "* 

Our  space  will  not  permit  any  notice  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  courtly  school,  in  the  first  period  of  Spanish  literature,  terminating 
with  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  For  nearly  four  centuries,  the 
national  spirit  had  advanced  and  produced  results  in  civilization,  refine- 
ment and  letters,  far  beyond  what  could  be  furnished  in  the  history  of 
cotemporary  nations.  We  witness  the  "  first  efforts  of  a  generous  people 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  cold  restraints  of  a  merely  material 
existence,  and  watch,  with  confidence  and  sympathy,  the  movement  of 
tiieir  secret  feelings  and  prevalent  energies,  as  they  are  struggling  up- 
ward into  the  poetry  of  a  native  and  earnest  enthusiasm,  persuaded 
that  they  must  at  last  work  out  for  themselves  a  literature  bold,  fervent 
Ikud  original,  marked  with  the  features  and  impulses  of  the  national 
character,  and  able  to  vindicate  for  itself  a  place  among  the  permanent 
monuments  of  modem  civilization."  This  brilliant  prospect,  unfortu- 
nately, was  destined  too  soon  to  be  blasted  by  the  introduction — ^through 
the  growing  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the  times,  sustained  by  the  au- 
thority of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  themselves — of  the  InquisitioTi,  which 
had  been  so  formidable  an  engine  against  the  Albigenses  in  Provence. 
fThe  dark,  terrible  and  noiseless  machinery  of  this  accursed  tribunal, 
carrying  dismay  and  death  into  the  ranks  of  Moors  and  Jews,  was  soon 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  classes  of  society,  and,  with  the  progress  of 
the  Beformation,  crushed,  in  Spain,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  all  that 
was  bright  or  glorious  in  her  rising  civilization. 

The  two  centuries  which  followed  witnessed  the  growth  of  Spanish 
military  glory,  in  the  new  and  wider  arena  of  foreign  conquest  and 
empire.  Charles  the  Fifth  marched  steadily  forward,  extending  the 
dominions  of  Spain  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  creating  a 
realm  for  Philip  the  Second,  upon  which,  it  was  exultingly  said,  the 

sun  never  set.     The  Beformation,  which,  in  every  other  country,  was 

^—— — ■ — —  —  -  -  ,  — , 

*  Among  the  other  fictions,  of  the  same  stamp  with  Amadis,  are  "Belianis  of 
Greece,"  "Olirante'de  Laura,"  "Felixmarte  of  Hircania,"  "The  Renowned 
Knight  Cifar,"  "  The  Bold  Knight  of  Claribalte,"  "  The  Invincible  Knight  Le- 
polemo,"  *'  Romance  of  Merlin,"  "  Tristan  de  Leonnais,"  "  The  Holy  Cup," 
"  Reynoldos  de  Montalban,"  "  Cleomadez,"  "  Cestial  Chivalry,"  **  Knight  of  the 
Bright  Star,"  and  **  The  Christian  Knight,  the  Conqueror  of  Heaven."  Many  of 
these  last  were  of  a  religious  character,  and  full  of  wild  and  exaggerated  lives 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  cunningly  devised  fables,  to  increase  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  priesthood,  who  could  not  allow  so  powerful  a  medium  of 
influencing  the  masses  to  be  monopolixed  by  knight-errantry  and  arms.  The 
reader  will  remember  the  amusing  account  which  Cervantes  gives  of  Don  Quiz- 
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ng   oonvulsions  which  shook  the  reiy  foundations  of  sooiety, 
'Uld  find  no  admission  into  Spain.     There  the  Inquisition,  with  the 
oet   perfect  organization,  anticipated  its  approaches.    A  papal  bull 
ife^nthorized  Charles  Y  to  have  prepared  a  list  of  books  pertaining  to 
^Protestantism,  dangerous  to  be  read  in  his  dominion,  and  the  penalty 
^f  death  -iras  decreed  by  Philip  II  upon  whoever  should  keep,  buy  or 
lU,  any  book  included  within  the  Ibt  known  as  the  Index  Expurgaio- 
of  the  Inquisition.    What  was  now  a  war  against  Protestantism 
soon  to  be  one  upon  letters.     The  first  scholars  of  the  age,  in 
erery  branch  of  learning,  were  made  amenable  to  this  tribunal,  and  a 
oensorship  of  the  press  was  established,  more  stringent  and  degrad- 
ing than  hbtory  has  ever  recorded  before  or  since.     The  marks  of  this 
sobeerviency  cannot  but  be  distinctly  recognised  in  the  pages  of  every 
anthor,  and  in  the  total  absense  of  that  q>iritof  freedom  and  boldness 
BO  indispensably  necessary  to  all  literary  excellence. 

The  more  frequent  intercourse  which  was  now  springing  up  with 
Italy  introduced  into  Spain  a  character  of  composition  and  a  class  of 
writers  who  are  designated  as  of  the  Italian  School.    The  first  of  these 
was  Hoseanj  whose  friend,  GarcUasso  de  la  VegOy  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried the  best  forms  of  Italian  verse  to  a  height  they  never  afterward 
reached  in  Spanish  poetry.    This  young  man,  after  a  brilliant  life  in 
the  field,  and  after  many  heroic  achievements,  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  leaving  behind  him  a  volume  of  poems.    Among  the  oth- 
er writers  of  this  school,  were  JLcuna,  Antonio  de  VillegaSj  Gregorio 
SUvesirt  and  Diego  Mendoza^  the  last  of  whom  combined  a  life  of 
military  adventure  with  one  of  high  literary  effort  and  scholarship. 

The  discovery  of  America  produced  an  order  of  historical  writings 
in  Spain,  which  is  worthy  of  our  attention.     The  Relaeionet  of  Her- 
nando Cortes,  which  were  the  elaborate  reports  of  that  commander  of 
whatever  he  saw  and  did  in  the  New  World,  are  among  the  first.     He 
Was  succeeded  by  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  who  sketched  the  adven- 
tures of  Cortes,  and  contributed  a  Hiitof^  of  the  Indies,    The  mis- 
takes of  this  writer,  who  followed  Cortes  implicitly,  and  was  his  secre- 
tary, were  corrected  by  Bernal  Diaz.     Oonzalo  Femandes  de  Oveido 
published,  in  1535,  the  Natural  and  General  History  of  the  Indies,  in 
fifty  books,  followed,  in  1561,  by  the  great  work  of  Las  Casas  upon 
the  same  subject     Nunez  de  Vaca's  account  of  his  Shiptoreck  and 
Captivity  in  Florida,  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  by  Xerez,  and  the  similar 
work  by  Carate,  belong  also  to  this  era.     The  Smithsonian  Institute, 
it  is  understood,  intend  the  publication  of  a  complete  index  of  all  the 
early  works,  in  every  language,  relatmg  to  the  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tiOQ  of  America. 
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The  remainder  of  what  we  have  time  to  say  upon  the  second  division 
of  Spanish  literary  history,  will  be  included  in  a  notiee  of  Miguel  C«r- 
yantes  and  the  editions  fo  Don  Quixote,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon, 
Spanish  proverbs,  and  the  decay  of  Spanish  character. 

Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  though  of  poor  and  humble  par- 
entage, belonged  yet  to  a  family  which  claimed  a  long  line  of  noble 
ancestry,  often  distinguished  in  the  service  of  their  country.  He  tells 
ns  that  poetry  and  the  drama  were  his  passion  at  the  earliest  age,  and 
that  his  reading  extended  through  everything  down  to  the  mutilated 
scraps  of  paper  he  picked  up  in  the  streets.  At  twenty-three,  he  served 
as  chamberlain  to  the  Spanish  minister,  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  but  left 
the  post  immediately  after  and  joined,  as  a  foot  soldier,  the  armament 
under  Don  John  of  Austria,  against  the  Turks,  under  the  conviction,^ 
it  would  seem,  "  that  none  make  better  soldiers  than  those  who  are 
transplanted  from  the  region  of  letters  to  the  fields  of  war,  and  that 
never  scholar  became  a  soldier  that  was  not  a  good  and  a  brave  one." 
During  five  years  his  service  was  of  the  most  eventful  and  brilliant 
character ;  and,  in  the  famous  fight  of  Lepanto,  which  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  Turks,  he  received  several  wounds,  and  lost  the  use  of 
one  of  his  arms  for  life.  Returning  from  these  wars,  he  was  carried 
into  slavery  by  the  Algerines,  who  found  him  no  submissive  or  tracta- 
ble subject,  judging  from  his  numerous  conspiracies  and* rebellions, 
and  the  remark  of  the  old  Dey,  ^^  If  he  could  but  keep  that  lame 
Spaniard  well  guarded,  he  should  consider  his  capital,  his  slaves  and 
his  galleys,  safe."  Ransomed  at  last,  his  love  of  military  excitement 
and  glory  led  him  into  the  Portuguese  wars,  waged  by  Philip  the  second. 
From  this  period  begins  that  literary  career  which  has  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  countrymen,  and  which,  no  doubt,  for  centuries  to  come, 
will  win  the  applause  and  fame  of  the  civilized  world.  His  first  pro- 
duction. The  Galatea^  a  pastoral  romance,  was  never  finished ;  its  ob- 
ject, the  favor  of  his  lady-love,  having  been,  it  is  said,  accomplished  in 
the  mean  while.  When  the  barbar  and  the  curate  are  searching  Don 
Quixote's  library,  they  light  upon  this  volume,  '^But  what  book  is 
the  next  one  ? '  said  the  curate.  '^  The  Galatea,  of  Miguel  de  Cer- 
vantes," replied  the  barber.  '^  This  Cervantes,"  said  the  curate,  ''has 
been  a  great  friend  of  mine  these  many  years,  and  I  know  that  he  is 
more  skilled  in  sorrows  than  in  verse.  His  book  is  not  without  hap- 
piness in  the  invention  ;  it  proposes  something,  but  finishes  nothing. 
So  we  must  wait  for  the  second  part,"  &c.  The  book  was,  of  course, 
spared.  The  Galatea  was  followed  by  several  plays,  possessing  more 
or  less  of  merit,  but  not  so  successful  as  to  rescue  the  author  from 
poverty  and  suffering.    He  removed  to  Seville,  and  filled,  for  many 
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7ear%  an  humble  office  connected  with  the  reyennes,  and,  being  a  de- 
fimlter  in  a  petty  sum,  was  imprisoned.  He  brought  the  king,  to  no 
purpose,  for  an  appointment  in  America.  There  is  a  tradition  of  his 
being  afterward  employed  to  collect  monastic  rents,  in  La  Manchai 
where  the  angry  debtors  threw  him  into  prison — ^within  whose  walls,  to 
avenge  himself,  he  began  to  write  Don  Quixote,  and  gave  him  a  nativity 
in  La  Mancha.  He  admits,  himself,  that  it  was  begun  in  prison,  without 
saying  where.  His  residence,  a  few  years  later,  at  Yalladolid,  marked 
by  an  account,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  of  sewing  work  done  by  his 
mster,  and  his  imprisonment  as  a  witness,  evince  no  improvement  in 
his  wretched  fortunes.  In  1604,  Don  Quixote  was  licensed  at  Yalla- 
dolid, and  published  the  next  year  in  Madrid.  In  1609,  he  joined 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  a  religious  order  which  men ' 
of  letters  affected,  lor  the  ease  and  retirement  it  afforded.  Among  the 
brothers  was  Lope  de  Vega,  a  name  as  famous  in  Spain  as  that  of  Cer* 
▼antes,  but  the  relationship  of  the  two  seemed  ever  to  have  been 
marked  with  some  reserve,  attributed,  by  many,  to  envy  of  each  other's 
fame  and  reputation.  The  other  works  of  Cervantes,  are  his  "  Moral 
Tales"  (Novelas  Exemplares),  his  ^^  Journey  to  Parnassus,"  a  poem  of 
little  merit,  and  several  comedies  and  plays  of  no  very  high  reputation 
or  success.  In  1615,  he  published^the  iecond  part  of  Don  Quixote, 
and,  the  year  after,  concluded  ^  Persilles  &  Sisgumunda,"  the  preface 
of  which  concludes — ^^  Farewell  to  jesting,  farewell  my  merry  humors, 
fuewell  my  gay  friends,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  dying."  This^was  the 
last  act  of  a  man  fust  verging  upon  seventy  years. 

The  mission  of  Don  Quixote  was  to  exterminate  from  the  world  the 
wild  fictions  of  chivalry,  which,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  classes 
of  society,  were  universally  read  and  credited,  and  which  had  become 
such  a  public  nuisance,  as  to  be  prohibited  in  the  colonies,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Cortes j  to  deserve  to  be  burnt  in  every  part  of  Spain. 
Cervantes  himself  evinces  how  closely  and  deeply  he  had  studied  these 
books ;  but  his  own  inimitable  satire  of  the  Ingenious  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  made  an  end  to  them  forever,  by  its  exterminating  warfare. 
A  solitary  instance,  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  of  the  power  of  genius,  to  de- 
stroy, by  a  single  well-timed  blow,  an  entire  department,  and  that  a  fa,- 
yored  and  flourishing  one,  in  the  literature  of  a  great  and  proud  na- 
tion 

Between  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  second  part  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, a  period  of  many  years,  a  Dominican  monk,  stealing  the  thunder 
of  Cervantes,  had  the  affrbntery  to  publish  what  he  called  the  second 
part  of  Don  Quixote.  This  brought  down  upon  his  devoted  head  the 
bitter  ire  and  denunciation  ot  Cervantes,  who  pursues  hun^^ou^fs^Xt 
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the  genuine  second  part,  with  relentless  indignation,  contnmelj  and 
rage.  "  A  pretty  kind  of  a  hbtorj  writer,  cried  Saacho,  and  a  deal 
must  he  known  of  our  affairs,  if  he  calls  Teresa  Pansa,  my  wife,  Mary 
Gutierrez.  Take  the  book  again,  sir,  and  see  if  I  am  put  into  it,  and 
if  he  has  changed  my  name,  too."  "  Well,  heaven  forgive  him,  sidd 
Sancho,  but  I  think  he  might  have  left  me  in  my  comer  without  troub- 
ling himself  about  me,  for — Let  him  play  that  knows  the  way,  and 
Saint  Peter  at  Rome  is  well  off  at  home/' 

The  second  part  of  Don  Quixote  possesses  even  higher  merit  than 
the  first,  and  both  the  characters  (of  the  knight  and  Sancho)  assume  a 
new  and  more  elevated  rank.  Here  the  squire  appears  in  the  new 
position  of  governor  of  Barataria,  and  pours  forth  his  interminable  vol- 
ley of  proverbs,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties,  and  to  the  no  small  annoy- 
ance, of  his  master.  The  whole  work  is,  however,  marked  with  many 
inconsistencies,  and  much  confusion  as  to  datea,  events,  ^c,  as,  for  in- 
stance, '^  it  began  to  draw  toward  evening,"  said  of  a  party  who  had 
been  carousing  at  supper ;  Sancho's  wife  is  called  by  different  names, 
and  Sancho  is  found  riding  on  the  ass,  which,  but  the  day  before, 
Gines  de  Pasamonte  had  stolen,  &c.  Over  all  these  errors,  after  some 
attempts  to  correct,  the  author  ^  laughed  heartily  at  last,  as  things  of 
little  consequence  to  himself,  or  to  anybody  else. " 

Lope  De  Vega,  who  was  a  cotemporary  of  Cervantes,  as  previously 
remarked,  was  also,  like  him,  seduced,  at  an  early  period,  into  the  mil- 
itary profession — attaching  himself,  in  despair  of  winning  the  hand  of  a 
fair  dame,  to  the  "  Invincible  Armada,''  then  fitting  out  for  the  over- 
throw of  £nglish  Protestantism,  and  using  up,  as  he  tells  us,  for  wad- 
ding, the  verses  he  had  written  in  her  praise.  At  a  subsequent  period 
he  takes  holy  orders,  and,  as  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  shared  an 
active  part  in  the  bnrning  of  a  Franciscan  monk  for  heresy.  The  same 
spirit  of  intolerance  is  observed  in  his  Dragantea,  where  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth is  termed  the  "  scarlet  lady  of  Babylon,"  a  spirit,  by  the  way, 
characteristic  of  the  age,  as  we  see  in  the  little  ballad : 


**  And  Baxtolo,  my  brothtr. 

To  England  forth  has  gone. 
Where  the  Drake  [Sir  Francis]  he  means  to  kill. 

And  the  Lutherans,  every  one, 
Szoommunlcate  ftrom  God ; 

Their  queen,  among  the  first, 
He  irlll  capture,  and  bring  back 

Like  heretics  accurst 


And  he  promises,  moneorer, 

Among  his  spoils  and  gains, 
A  heretic  young  serring  boy 

To  give  me,  bound  in  chains. 
And,  for  my  lady  grand-mamma. 

Whose  years  such  waiting  crave, 
A  handy  little  Lutheran, 

To  be  her  maiden  slave." 


This  extraordinary  man, like  Pope,  maybe  said  to  have  ^'lisped  first 
in  poetry;"  for, at  five  years  of  age,  and  before  he  had  learned  to  write, 
he  dictated  verses  to  his  school  fellows,  and  could  read  Latin  as  well  as 
Spanish.    Ppr  forty  or  fifty  years  he  occupied  the  first  rank  among  the 
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^^thors   of  Spain,  and,  indeed,  of  the  world ;  and  his  comedies  and 
,  of  ^hich  the  number  was  almost  without  limit,  were  performed 
France,  in  Italy — at  Rome  and  Constantinople.     No  man  ever  lived 
"^rlfto  exercised,  for  so  long  a  period,  an  influence,  apparently  illimitable ; 
^nd  ever  afterward,  whatever  was  most  distinguished  in  Spain  for  ez- 
oellence   in  letters,  art  or  nature,  was,  and  is  now,  characterized,  in 
oompliment  to  him,  '^  a  Lope.'*     Of  the  plays  which  he  wrote,  but  a 
fourth   part  were  published,  which  appear  in  twenty-eight  volumes: 
fliB   friend,  Montalvan,  fixed  the  whole  number  at  eighteen  hundred 
^t4Mys  and  four  hundred  auios,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  flew 
£rom  under  his  pen  was  so  wonderful,  that,  he  tells  us,  of  pne  of  them^ 
i^  iwas  written  and  acted  in  five  days ;  and,  Montalvan  adds,  that,  in 
fifteen  days,  ^Ye  full  length  dramas  were  written  by  him  in  Toledo,  and 
-tlie  first  act  of  another,  without  an  apparent  eiFort !     With  all  his  pro- 
digious successes  in  the  various  fields  of  literature,  and  the  immense 
realized  thereby,  his  habits  of  extravagance  and  expense  were  of 
boundless  a  nature  that  he  was  always  poor,  and  died,  at  last,  leav- 
ing a  pennOess  daughter.     No  higher  tribute  eould  have  been  paid  to 
this  literary  colossus,  than  that  of  Cervantes,  who  spoke  of  him  as 
^  that  great  prodigy  of  nature,  Lope  de  Vega,  who  has  raised  himself 
to  the  monarchy  of  the  theater,  subjected  it  to  his  control,  and  placed 
its  actors  under  his  jurisdiction  ;  filled  the  world  with  his  plays,  and, 
if  any  persons  have  desired  to  enter  into  competition  and  share  the 
glory  of  his  labors,  all  they  have  done,  when  put  together,  would  not 
equal  the  half  of  what  has  been  done  by  him  alone !" 

The  next  name  in  Spanish  dramatic  literature,  is  that  of  P£deo 
Cai^deeon,  the  successor  and  rival  of  De  Vega,  and  the  head  of  a  dra- 
matie  school  For  half  a  century  he  continued  to  wield  an  extensive 
empire  over  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ;  and  the  whole  length  of  his 
reign,  and  that  of  his  distinguished  competitor  for  the  glory  of  the 
Spanish  stage,  reached  an  extent  of  ninety  years  I  A  catalogae  of  his 
dramatic  works,  in  his  own  hand,  shows  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
full  length  dramas  and  sacramental  autos,  a  part  of  which  only  have 
been  found. 

The  Probverbs  of  Spain,  to  which  Sancho  Panza  gave  so  much  ce- 
lebrity, and  which  Don  Quixote  entitles  ''short  sentences  drawn  from 
long  experience,"  have  grown  to  a  degree  of  luxuriance  which  no  other 
language  has  equalled.  The  first  collection  of  them  was  made  by  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  in  1508 ;  and,  forty  years  afterward,  Yalles 
published  an  alphabetical  series  of  4,300  of  them.  Another  collection, 
by  Hernan  Nunex,  reached  6,000.  There  have  been  various  other  col- 
]  lections,  the  one  by  Y al  de  Penas^  bebg  illustrated  by  the  coTies^^oudr 
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ing  Latin  adages — and  that  of  Juan  de  Yriarte,  pnbliflhed  about  1750, 
embraces  24,000  of  these  didactic  fragments ! 

The  close  of  the  seTcnteenth  century  saw  Spain  exhausted,  by  the 
long-continued  wars  which  had  been  waged ;  by  the  banishment  of 
more  than  half  a  nullion  of  her  inhabitants,  who,  being  descendants  of 
Moors,  though  conforming  outwardly  to  Christianity,  were  yet  belteyed 
by  the  bigoted  monarch  to  be  infidels  at  heart;  by  the  corruptions 
which  followed  the  introduction  of  American  gold ;  by  the  fearful 
workings  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  general  servility  and  blind  loyalty 
of  all  classes,  to  a  race  of  weak  and  imbecile  monarchs,  closing  with 
Oharles  II,  but  descendiDg,  in  a  direct  line,  from  all  that  was  high  and 
noble  in  the  great  house  of  Austria.  With  the  decay  of  the  national 
spirit,  industry  and  manners,  in  equal  footsteps,  the  national  literature 
may  be  said  to  have  decayed  and  died. 

Our  paper  has  grown  too  rapidly  upon  us  to  admit  of  more  than  a 
passing  notice  of  the  third  and  last  period  of  Spanish  his(orjf,embnLeei 
in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  and  ending  with  the  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  through  British  intervention,  which 
event  occurred  in  1813.  There  is  so  little  to  cheer  us  in  all  this  peri- 
od, or  to  excite  our  admiration,  as  in  the  ages  that  have  gone  by  and 
over  which  we  have  hung,  for  many  an  hour,  in  breathless  interest  and 
delight,  that  we  are  less  disposed  to  regret  the  omission.  Has  the 
glory  of  Spain,  indeed,  departed  forever  ?  We  quote  from  the  con- 
cluding pages  of  the  history  before  us : 

"  But,  whether  a  great  advancement  may  soon  be  hoped  for  or  not, 
one  thing  is  certain.  The  law  of  progress  is  on  Spain,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  as  it  is  on  the  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  her  destiny,  like 
theirs,  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  will  be  fulfilled.  Ttie  material  re- 
sources of  her  soil  and  position  are  as  great  as  those  of  any  people 
that  now  occupies  its  meted  portion  of  the  globe.  The  mass  of  her 
inhabitants,  and  especially  of  her  peasantry,  has  been  less  changed,  and, 
in  many  respects,  less  corrupted,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, than  any  other  nation  that  has  pressed  her  borders,  or  contended 
with  her  power.  They  are  the  same  race  of  men  who  twice  drove  back 
the  crescent  from  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  twice  saved,  from  ship- 
wreck, the  great  cause  of  Christian  civilization.  They  have  shown  the 
same  spirit,  at  Saragossa,  that  they  showed,  two  thousand  years  before, 
at  Saguntum.  They  are  not  a  ruined  people.  And,  while  they  pre- 
serve the  sense  of  honor,  the  sincerity  and  the  contempt  for  what  is 
sordid  and  base,  that  have  so  long  distinguished  their  national  charac- 
ter, they  cannot  be  ruined. 

Nor,  I  trust,  will  such  a  people— still  proud  and  faithful  in  its  less 
favored  masses,  if  not  in  those  portions  whose  names  dimly  shadow 
forth  the  glory  they  have  inherited — fail  to  create  a  literature  appro- 
priate to  a  character,  in  itself,  so  poetical     The  old  ballads  will  not. 
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,  retom,  for  the  feelings  that  prodnced  them  are  with  by-gone 
The  old  drama  will  not  be  revived ;  society,  even  in  Spain, 
not  now  endure  its  excesses.  The  old  chroniclers  themselves, 
should  come  back,  would  find  no  miracles  of  valor  or  supersti- 
record,  and  no  credulity  fond  enough  to  believe  them.  Their 
rill  not  again  be  monks  and  soldiers,  as  they  were  in  the  days 
«he  influences  of  the  old  religious  wars  and  hatreds  gave  both 
Tightest  and  darkest  colors  to  the  elements  of  social  life ;  for  the 
»tion  that  struck  its  roots  into  that  soil,  has  died  out  for  want  of 
iment.  But  the  Spanish  people — that  old  Castilian  race,  that 
rom  the  mountains  and  filled  the  whole  land  with  their  spirit — 
!  trust,  a  future  before  them,  not  unworthy  of  their  ancient  for- 
ind  fame ;  a  future  full  of  materials  for  a  generous  history,  and 
-y  still  more  generous  ]  happy,  if  they  have  been  taught,  by  the 
snce  of  the  past,  that,  while  reverence  for  whatever  is  noble  and 
r  is  of  the  essence  of  poetical  inspiration,  and,  whUe  religious 
.nd  feeling  constitute  its  true  and  sure  foundations,  there  is  yet 
Ity  to  mere  rank  and  place,  which  degrades  alike  its  possessor 
m  it  would  honor,  and  a  blind  submission  to  priestly  authority, 
narrows  and  debases  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul  more  than 
lier,  because  it  sends  its  poison  deeper.  But,  if  they  have  failed 
rn  this  solemn  lesson,  inscribed  everywhere,  as  by  the  hand  of 
n,  on  the  crumbling  walls  of  their  ancient  institutions,  then  is 
lonorable  history,  both  in  civilization  and  letters,  closed  forever.'' 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  1830  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 
E  census  of  1830  was  far  more  minute  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
inged  the  time  of  enumeration  to  the  first  of.  June,  thus  cutting 
'0  months  from  the  decennial  period.  The  number  of  divisions, 
ry  class  of  population,  is  also  greatly  enlarged.  Blanks  for  idiots, 
dumb  and  blind,  are  added. 

POPULATION  OP  THE  UNTTISD  STATES,  JUNE  1, 1830. 
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34,053 

mpshlTO, 10,428 

lUMtU, 40,644 

laUnd, 0.738 

Icut,... 19,033 

t, ...,.21,700 
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28,742 

17,521 

85,088 

5,786 

17,891 

19,406 


25,522 
16,737 
84,670 
5.400 
17,788 
17,6W 


22,400 
14,847 
32,801 
5,364 
16,509 

15,782 


84,805 
21,101 
58,621 

%,4tt 
26,1M 

24,201 


I 

21,701 
14,600 
85,433 
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137,«n 

118,628 

101,712 

21,204 

19,746 

17,li3 

90499 

82,376 

73,113 

4,099 

8,919 

3,184 

19,438 

17,886 

15,778 

61,806 

43,287 

80,947 

85,950 

80,527 

25,452 

20,259 

16,497 

13,901 

23.709 

18,584 

15,186 

16,482 

12,129 

9.509 

6,572 

4,691 

8,023 

6,402 

6,134 

4,326 

46,366 

80,044 

29,247 

41,078 

84,222 

29,017 

74,090 

02,151 

61,138 

28,092 

22,872 

17,053 

12,753 

10,024 

7,770 

9,017 

7,409 

6,039 

2,326 

1,906 

1,548 

2,021 

1,026 

1,272 

1,333 

1,016 

789 

1,080 

1,486 

1,622 
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New  York, .158,077 

Now  Jersey 26,071 

PemwyWaiiia, 117,858 

Delaware, 4,744 

JIaryland, 28,737 

Virginia, 05,793 

North  Carolina, « -  40,749 

South  Carolina, 25,132 

G«orgia, „ 33,027 

Alabama, 22,764 

Himimippl, 7,918 

Louisiana, 7,908 

Tennessee, ^.: 69,576 

Kentucky, 64,116 

Ohio, 96,411 

Indiana, 39,780 

Illinois, 18,834 

Missouri, 13,631 

Michigan  territory, 3,023 

Arkansas  territory, 8,020 

Florida  territory, 1,932 

District  of  Colombia, 2,333 

Total, 972,980       782,076       609,734 

Fftn  WBrn  rtMAua. 

Maine, 82,471  27,676  24,067 

New  Hampshire, 18,538  10,790  15,526 

Massachusetts, 89,533  34,537  83,326 

Rhode  Island .^^  0,028  6,042  5,213 

Connecticut, 18,270  10,943  10,575 

Termont, 21,334  18,032  10,870 

New  York, .151,868  133,084  115,100 

New  Jersey 23,937  20,479  18,267 

PennsylTania, Jll,947  92,719  80,087 

Delaware, 4,047  4,011  3,654 

Maryland, 22,356  18,603  17,327 

Vinsinia, 62,411  49,964  41,936 

North  Carolina, »  43,776  34,264  28,842 

South  Carolina, 23.091  19,043  15,632 

Georgia, 90,958  22,590  17,988 

AUbama, 21,340  14,801  11,092 

Mississippi 7,319  6,106  4,109 

Louisiana, 7,800  0,193  6,140 

Tennessee 65,399  42,976  33,556 

Kentucky, 50,836  30,439  32,197 

Ohio, 89,873  71,861  69,306 

Indiana, 37,606  27,313  21,072 

lUinois, 17,429  12,000  9,246 

Missouri, 12,601  9,077  6,794 

Michigan  territory, 2,743  2,066  1,086 

Arkansas  territory, a 2,782  1,897  1,494 

Florida  territory -.    1,807  1,261  981 

District  of  Columbia, 2,182'  1,646  1,648 

Total, .921,034       760^741       638,866 


176,764 

27,001 

121,369 

6,508 

20,397 

60,911 

89,428 

22,164 

26,844 

17,440 

7,237 

10,458 

44,982 

45,918 

81,290 

28,168 

14,706 

11,147 

4,889 

2,836 

2,171 

2,806 


673,196 

066,487 

22,848 

86,696 

14,828 

24,564 

a4,439 

60,496 

5,584 

9,203 

16,978 

86,540 

15,763 

25,180 

105.196 

168,897 

16,784 

26,817 

75,976 

115,898 

3,381 

5,484 

18,020 

27,248 

40,479 

62,044 

27,398 

41,636 

15,122 

21,866 

16,452 

24,036 

9,951 

14,457 

3,053 

6,231 

4,709 

6,930 

90,016 

42,970 

29,623 

41,936 

62,636 

75,674 

18,087 

26,702 

8,053 

12,461 

6,766 

8,791 

1,438 

2,640 

1,226 

2,012 

923 

1,447 

1,843 

2,866 

113,136 

17,231 

75,172 

3,206 

18,216 

36,539 

23,042 

13,960 

16,166 

11,390 

4,632 

7,777 

25,111 

26,289 

49,346 

17,004 

8,826 

7,084 

2,780 

1,820 

1,630 

1317 

602,636 


22,260 

16,690 

88,168 

5,756 

17,937 

16,264 

104,522 

16,623 

69,004 

8,179 

16,017 

86,466 

24,534 

13,438 

13,974 

8,680 

3,000 

4,204 

23,545 

2i,463 

43394 

16,703 

6,860 

6,121 

1,399 

1,087 

848 

1,762 


696,264        918,411       566,681 
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Maine, 14,647  9,228  6,956  2.637 

New  Hampshire, 10,772  7,218  5,059  2,786 

Massachusett, 23,683  15,008  10,319  6,575 

Rhode  Island, 3,512  2,157  1,444  854 

ConnecUcut, 11,595  7,851  5,495  3,154 

Yermoai, 10,406  7,051  5,203  2,203 

New  York, 08,871  40,503  23,909  1(1,034 

yew  JerBoy, n  0I3  7,053  4,4»  iJW2L 


I 

823 
840 

1,700 
201 
871 
618 

2.561 
U4 
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4A.600 

., 2,038 

MarrluMl 11,072 

▼iTsinla, 23,381 

HortlK  Carolina, ^ 14,998 

Curolina, 8,334 

9,642 

, -    e,029 

-    2,419 

4,304 

16,108 

r, 16,906 

Ohio,.....: 31412 

Indiana,^ »  10,306 

IlUnoia, 4,687 

inri, »    3,642 

territorj, 1,232 

territoiy, 876 

tonitory, ^.      760 

I»tetck*orOoliimbia, l/MS 

Total, ^ .....361,840 

Haina, ..14,183 

Kew  HannMihire, 11,806 

Maanehuaetta, ^  26,684 

Khode  Island, 4,024 

OoaneeUcat, »  18,214 

Veraumt, 11,034 

K«w  York, 64,315 

K«w  Jentj 11,007 

FennaylTania, 44,485 

2,047 

« 10,840 

23,760 

Kotth  Carolina, 16,428 

Bouth  Carolina, 8,468 

8,427 

4,695 

....- 1,789 

— 2,319 

16,264 

r ,.~ -  16,476 

OWo, ....;,.» ^..  27,546 

TiMliana, — ^    9,028 

nUnoiii, 8,760 

MiaMori, «    2,718 

ICiehigaa  territory, 726 

Af^mnna  territory, 628 

norida  territory, 484 

Xlgtriet  of  Columbia, 080 

Total,.. 856,046 


28,032 

1,286 

6,665 

15,261 

10,636 

6,644 

5,674 

3,593 

1,695 

2,023 

11,188 

10,843 

18,058 

6,004 

2,853 

1,039 

658 

434 

436 

593 


16,086 

600 

3,462 

8,971 

5,968 

3,042 

3,083 

1,741 
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896 

5,543 

6,253 

10,78d 

3,160 

1,172 

927 

264 

909 

194 

245 


6,979 

202 

1«375 

3,674 

2,489 

1,210 

U20 

691 

180 

317 

2,107 

2,585 

3,632 

1,059 

384 

334 

64 

60 

67 

71 


1,776 
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42 

43 

9 

••• 

365 

53 

7 

1,108 

184 

26 

649 

138 

28 

298 

66 

14 

290 

63 

10 

147 

19 

3 

47 

11 
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78 

24 

9 

657 

106 

32 

699 

119 

28 

935 

138 

29 

240 

49 

13 

90 

6 

4 

60 

14 

2 

20 

4 

1 

12 

1 

••• 

10 

2 

1 

25 

1 

1 

229,284       135,082       57,772       15,806      2,041       301 
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0,330 
8,448 

18,456 
2,826 
0,245 
7,152 

38,344 
7,307 

27,882 
1,397 
6,983 

15,447 

10,601 
5,455 
6,080 
2,731 
983 
1,257 
9,279 
9,499 

16,898 

4,808 

2,047 

1,499 

800 

801 

247 

603 


6,904 

5,888 

12,989 

1,039 

6,707 

4,727 

22,589 

4,705 

16,221 

630 

3,633 

8,765 

6,980 

2,929 

2,664 

1,319 

486 

660 

4,541 

6,315 

8,293 

2,275 

812 

766 

140 

107 

101 

272 


2,688 

911 

8,110 

1,085 

7,173 

2,628 

1,058 

376 

3,760 

1,228 

2,086 

662 

0,645 

2,673 

2,160 

586 

7,084 

1,929 

263 

56 

1,541 

432 

3,847 

1,008 

2,496 

747 

1,181 

851 

987 

268 

432 

144 

149 

34 

222 

73 

1,865 

542 

2,195 

675 

2,916 

736 

780 

212 

273 

77 

227 

60 

36 

10 

31 

9 

45 
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32 

138 

3 

174 

6 

847 

4 

44 

••• 

156 

3 

87 

4 

804 

17 

63 

2 

235 

21 

6 

1 

64 

14 

188 

28 

158 

30 
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17 
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20 

20 

10 
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2 
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28 

97 

14 
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223,504       181,807        58,330       17,434      2,523       238 
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Main's 163 

Hew  Hampablre, «       67 

Maaachaeetta, 806 

Rhode  laland,  337 

Oonnectteut, 1,019 

Termont,   ..., 121 

New  York, 6,643 

Nev  Jerwy 3,033 

Pranlyinraaia, 6,095 

Delaware, ^ 2,627 

Maryland, 8,309 

Virginia,   8,236 

North  Carolina,  3,438 

Bqvia  CaroUub  ••..•.«.««.».««.««>«  m«  2f3J9 
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64 

32 

314 

152 

313 

48 

1,368 
673 

1,132 
603 

2,287 
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AUbama,  276 

Miaaiwlppi,    81 

Looisiana, 2,503 

TenneMce, »..      842 

Kentucky, 764 

Ohk>,   1,662 

Indiana, *.. m.  m*  .»  m*  ^m      617 

Illinois, w  Snt 

HiMouri,    M 87 

Michigan  territoiy 31 

Arkansaa  territory, 27 

Florida  territory, 138 

DiBtrict  of  Columbia, '805. 
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82 
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583 
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1,440 

544 

251 

76 

43 

17 
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640 


224 

187 

50 

1,208 

861 
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186 
124 
43 
828 
321 

646 

240 

110 

57 

20 

17 

66 
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na  ooLOUD  iimalis. 


Maine, 143 

New  Hampiihire, ^ 68 

MamachuMtte, 812 

Rhode  Island,  856 

Connecticut, 1,051 

Yermont, 121 

New  York, 5,509 

New  Jertey, 2,811 

PennsylTania, 5,054 

Delaware,  ^ 2,524 

Maryland, 7,912 

Tirginia,    8,002 

North  Carolina,  3,287 

Sfuth-Carolino,  1,378 

OfQrirt*) • 347 

Alabama,   ./.« 245 

MlMiaalppi,    72 

Louiaiana, ^ 2,640 

Tennessee, 772 

Kentucky, 683 

Ohio,    1,573 

Indiana, 594 

Illinois, 806 

Missouri 77 

Michigan  territory, 20 

Arkansas  territory, 17 

Florida  territory, 144 

District  of  Columbia, 868 


176 

117 

03 

07 

54 

63 

067 

816 

661 

607 

443 

350 

1,233 

810 

667 

131 

73 

71 

6,843 

6,504 

8,780 

2,890 

1,428 

1,113 

6,142 

4,476 

2,742 

2,359 

1,446 

1,102 

7,313 

6,889 

4,636 

7,031 

4,501 

8,379 

8,118 

1,649 

1,179 

1,175 

746 

545 

830 

231 

186 

209 

131 

84 

51 

46 

49 

2,727 

1,927 

1,402 

616 

359 

286 

606 

851 

896 

1,651 

799 

611 

573 

279 

215 

226 

126 

106 

62 

46 

63 

36 

20 

16 

13 

10 

7 

136 

70 

62 

1,088 

682 

664 

Total, 
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KAU  BLkTU. 


I&lne, MM.. 

New  Hampshire,  «    ...... 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island,  

Connecticut,  1 

Vermont, 

New  York, 6 

New  Jersey,  6 

PennsylTania,  23 

Delaware,  580 

Maryland, 17,880 

Tirginia, 84,000 

North  Carolina,  45,991 

South  Carolina, 51,820 

Georgia, 38,367 

Alabama,   21,837 

Mississippi 11,037 

Louisiana, 13,627 

Tennessee, 27,713 

Kentucky 31,500 

Ohio,  

Indiana, 

niinois,  98 

Missouri, 4,872 

Michigan  territory, 2 

Arkanuos  territory, 845 

Florida  territory, 2,601 

District  of  Columbia,  794 


2 
2 


6 
12 

102 
853 
17,759 
68,917 
88,099 
44,600 
84,253 
19,553 
10,793 
17,926 
23,431 
27,449 


395 

25 

245 

8,846 
43,189 
20,212 
29,710 
19,440 
11,100 

6,947 
15,784 
11,260 
13,520 


1 
388 

11 

83 

6,135 

80,683 

14,030 

21,674 

12,818 

5,158 

3,445 

8,443 

6,020 

7,400 


118 

4>364 

7 

814 
2,482 
1,024 


76 

2,058 

II 

805 

1,830 

542 


47 
023 
1 
192 
948 
875 


118 
66 

22 
884 
216 
402 
825 
138 

40 

18 
8 
8 

83 


Tbtal, 48,676         43,070         27,050         22,271         11,600 


62 

45 

896 

266 

417 

67 

l,n4 

554 

1,106 

526 

2,796 

2,024 

720 

899 

126 

56 

14 

755 

187 

360 

241 

lOT 

50 

34 

4 

6 

48 

858 


47,320  48,138  82,641  24,327  13,426 


1 

4 


261 

10 

42 

2,n2 

12,155 

5,848 

7,567 

8347 

1,406 

845 

2,069 

1,729 

2,280 


6 
208 

1 

47 

224 

114 


^oUI, 353,496        312,607        186,686        118,880 


41,646 


POPULATION. 
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nOIALIflLiTM. 


STATn. 


Sfev  Hmmpghtan^ 


SlKMto  Island, 
ODnnecticnt,  ^ 


»«w  York, 

Hew  Jenejf  .. 
YtenflylTaiUtt, 


4 
8 


1 

a 


1 

4 


8 
0 


HarylMid, , 

Tirgfaim, , 

Korth  Carolina, 
floulh  GaroUna, 

Omixia, 

^^»Vma.   

liiMiwppi,    ...... 


Kentucky, 

OhiD, 

Indiana, 

HHnoia, _., 

Wflsonri, 

Mkhigaa  teiritory, ... 
Axkanaai  territory, ... 

Florida  territory, 

Biitiict  of  OolnmUa, 


38 

12 

8 

20 

32 

106 

606 

617 

i7,ooa 

16^236 

83,20T 

66,921 

44,847 

87,508 

51.624 

45,517 

88,102 

83,917 

*/l,386 

19,660 

10,860 

10,840 

13,887 

16,613 

26,688 

24,146 

30,976 

27,846 
2 
2 

•••••• 

144 

128 

4^11 

4)605 

803 

836 

2,660 

2,440 

816 

1,270 

17 

«Z4 

22 

280 

8,331 

40,927 

20,005 

82,689 

20,527 

11,088 

6,983 

13,534 

12,223 

13,864 

8 


3 

461 

25 

80 

6,829 

27,206 

13,088 

22,006 

12,326 

4,898 

8,173 

6,249 

6,519 

8,107 


6 

288 

42 

40 

2,601 
12,275 
5,636 
8,112 
8,766 
1,312 
682 
1,552 
1,891 
2,572 


61 

2,190 
8 

899 
1,561 

612 


1 
68 

1,014 

3 

198 

768 

891 


12 
219 

"m 

177 
176 


1 

4 
4 

a 

68 
144 

114 
84 
78 
26 
21 
42 
41 
60 
«•• 
••• 
8 
4. 

1 
1 
2 


399,466 

260,328 

610,408 

97,190 

297,676 

280,662 

1,913,006 

320,828 

1,348,233 

76,748 

447,040 

1,211,405 

737,987 

681,186 

516,823 

309,527 

136,621 

215,520 

681,904 

687,917 

937i03 

V843,>81 

167^46 

140386 

81,680 

80,388 

84,780 

89,884 


Total,  347,666      308,770     185,786     111,887      41,486      676       12,864,890 


Add  tot  number  of  seamen  in  the  United  States  serrioe,  aliens,  Ac,  as  per  notes  to 
ifUi 


11,180 


Gruid  total  of  the  United  States, 12,866,020 


WHmnBMirs 
Ondnded  in  the  foregoing). 


ILATU  AHS  COLORS) 

(included  in  the  foregoing). 


Maine, „  64 

Hew  Hampehlre, 82 

Hfsissfhosetts...........  66 

Bhode  Island...........  6 

Obnneeticot, 43 

Tennont, 80 

RewTork, 277 

Kew  Jersey..............  64 

PMinsylTaaia, 224 

J'elawaw,....M  ..•.*••.•«  6 

Maryland, 60 

Virginia, 132 

North  Csdrolina..........  70 

Sooth  OsTOlina, 60 

Georgia, 60 

Alaliama, 46 

Misrisaippi, 12 

Looisiana, 15 

60 


160 

106 

218 

66 

188 

61 

642 

205 

476 

18 

147 

865 

228 

102 

160 

68 

26 

86 

176 

lao 
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Ohio, 148  160  118  2S2  6,778  6         ...           4  6 

Indluift, 49  60  83  86  279  1           2         ...  2 

niinois, 23  27  16  86  461         4 

HiBSOuri, 12  6  10  27  166  2           1           6  10 

Kichigan  territory,.***  4  7  4  6  1^497         

ArkanflM  territory,...  6  2  2  8  11          4         2 

PloridA  territory 2  ...  8  8  221  1          2          3  16 

District  of  Ooliunbia»  4  .6  8  11  724          2         8 

Tbtal,. ..1,662       :^90&     :  1,800       8,974       107,832       278       246       224       M70 

The  increase  in  ten  years,  adding  a  correction  for  the  two  months 
a  per  cent),  is,  whole  population,  33.92  per  cent.;  whites,  34.52;  firee 
colored,  34.85 ;  slaves,  30.75 ;  whole  colored,  31.31.  [Without  this  cor- 
rection, the  figures  would  have  been  33.26,  33.85,  34.17,  30.15, 30.7.] 
The  ratio  of  increase  has  thearefore,  in  ten  years,  shown  a  slight  en- 
largement The  whites  have  also  gained  oyer  the  colored.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  continues  nearly  the  same,  though  the  female  slayes 
show  an  increase  of  three  per  cent.  The  white  children  under  ten 
years,  and  the  bearing  women,  haye  diminished  in  proportion,  showing, 
as  it  is  argued,  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  natural  increase. 

New  York  has  now  assumed  her  empire  position,  and  equals,  in  pop- 
ulation, Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  combined.  Virginia  has 
fallen  considerably  behind  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, continue  their  extraordinary  advances. 

[2b  be  eontirmed,] 


ART.  XI.-IIOTEmON  OF  THE  LOW  LANDS  OF  THE  HI88I8SIPPL 


BY  HAJOB  BABNAKD,  Erozzii»'8  Oobf8.^ 

As  it  is  becoming  a  question  of  absorbing  interest  in  Louisiana,  and  one 
which  seems  to  demand  a  speedy  solution,  how  to  protect  ourselves  against 
the  annually  increasing  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  interesting  and,  perhaps,  useful,  to  translate  from  Dubuat's  "  Principes 
d'Hydrauliques,''  a  portion  of  his  remarks  on  "  The  straightening  (a  short- 
ening, Fr.  'redressements')  of  rivers  and  the  changes  which  maybe  made, 
in  their  course  as  in  their  bed." 

The  subject  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  involves  the  question  of  the 
utility  or  propriety  of  cut-offs" — a  vexed  question  in  Louisiana,  and,  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  such  operations  should  be 
made,  nearly  all  the  river  coast  of  the  State  is  now  suffering. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  a  philosopher,  reasoning  abstractly 
on  the  subject  of  rivers,  should  in  view,  or  that  his  remarks  should  be  gen- 
erally applicable  to,  the  Mississippi — a  river  "  sui  generis,"  and  hardly  to  be 


^  We  Aiv  pJetured  to  hsve  Mt^r  BuiunI  a  lesnlu  oontribotot  to  the  fiertow— Sd. 
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Subjected  to  ihe  same  formulas  which  apply  to  those  of  moderate  size,  as 
^Jie  Seine,  Rhine,  op  the  Danube.    The  Mississippi  must  be  studied  by  itself, 
^md  that  course  of  study  and  extended  train  of  accurate  observation,  on 
^^hich  alone  any  reliable  or  even  safe  system  of  amelioration  can  be  founded, 
«an  hardly  be  said  to  have  yet  been  commenced.    In  want  of  such  study  and 
such  observation,  we  can  only  form  our  opinions  on  the  best  knowledge  at- 
tainable.   Dubuat  is  a  standard  authority  upon  hydro-dynamics  and  the 
various  phenomena  of  running  streams,  and  his  results  are  not  arrived  at 
by  mere  theory,  but  by  a  combination  of  theory  with  almost  numberless 
experiments  and  unwearied  observation.    His  remarks  in  relation  to  *'  re- 
dr^sements  "  (or  cut-ofis)  are,  perhaps,  as  applicable  to  the  Mississippi  as 
to  any  other  river. 

I  proceed  to  translate  so  much  as  is  applicable,  and  I  shall  subjoin,  in 
the  shape  of  notes,  what  few  practical  observations  occur  to  me. 

**  There  are  many  cases  where  nature  seems  to  have  need  of  the  assist- 
ance of  art,  to  moderate  the  course  of  rivers,  which  sometimes  pass  from  a 
well  regulated  state,  in  which  they  constitute  the  ornament,  the  fruitful- 
ness  and  the  wealth  of  a  province,  to  extraordinary  floods  and  to  overflows 
which  carry  in  their  train  terror,  disorder,  ravage  and  death.  Oae  sees, 
from  time  to  time  (and  certain  winters  are  the  memorable  epochs],  rivers 
swollen  by  rains  or  the  too  suddei^  melting  of  snows,  rise  from  their  beds 
and  spread,  with  their  waters,  over  plain  and  valley,  the  calamities  of  a 
second  deluge.  The  loss  of  crops  and  pasturages,  the  destruction  of  cattle, 
the  fall  of  houses  and  edifices,  the  ruin  of  bridges  and  highways,  the  hor- 
rors of  famine,  are  not  the  sole  evils  which  then  befall  humanity ;  the  war 
ters,  even  in  retiring,  leave  a  germ  of  corruption  and  death  in  vast  areas 
of  land  where  the  stagnant  waters  produce  onensive  and  mortal  exhalations 
which  infect  the  air ;  and  those  whom  the  waters  had  spared,  not  unfre- 
quently  perish  by  the  fatal  influence  of  these  malignant  vapors. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that,  when  large  rivers  are  the  cause  of  these  ca- 
lamities, there  is  little  remedy ;  the  lal^rs,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
undertake  to  prevent  them,  are  often  beyond  human  efforts.  But  if  the  evil 
proceeds  from  rivers  of  moderate  size,  it  is  not  impracticable  to  confine  them 
to  their  beds ;  and  the  means  which  present  themselves,  most  naturally,  are 
*  cut-offs'  (redressements). 

"  Most  rivers  form  sinuosities  which  elongate  the  development  of  their 
course,  and,  in  consequence,  diminish  the  real  slope  of  their  beds.  If  a 
river,  to  traverse  200,000  yards  of  direct  distance,  with  one  hundred  feet 
fall  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  makes  400,000  ^ards  of  developed 
course,  it  is  clear  that  its  slope,  which  would  be  one  six-thousandth  with- 
out sinuosities,  is  reduced  to  one  twelve-thousandth,  and  the  velocity  is  found 
to  be  diminished,  not  only  by  the  diminution  of  its  slope,  but  also  by  the 
resistance  of  all  its  bends  or  elbows,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  total  fall.  Now,  if,  at  the  time  of  extraordinary  floods, 
this  river  cannot  contain  all  its  waters  in  its  bed,  and  is  subject  to  overflow 
its  banks,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  cease  to  be  so  if  some  of  its  sinuosities, 
selected  at  intervals  through  its  entire  course,  were  cut  off;  since  this  opera- 
tion would  increase  the  slope  in  diminishing  the  developed  length  of  its 
course.  It  is  true,  that  sucn  a  shortening  of  the  course  might  cause  incon- 
venience if  the  shortening  of  the  course  was  too  great ;  and  as  it  is  in  vio- 
lation of  nature,  much  circumspection  is  necessary,  to  apply  it  with  impu- 
nity." 

[  Here  follows  a  problem  to  determine  how  much  the  level  of  a  river  will 

be  reduced,  hy  Bbortening  its  course  a  certain  amount,  whick  1  onaV..^ 
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**  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  method  of  remedying  the  orerflows  and  of 
avoiding  the  rupture  of  levees,  is  expensive ;  but  it  is  not  essential  that  it 
should  be  done  all  at  once :  it  will  often  happen,  even,  that  as  it  goes  to 
the  origin  of  the  evil,  it  will  cost  less,  in  fact,  than  the  thousand  lesser 
means  which  are  emploved,  one  after  another,  to  protect  ourselves  from  the 
dunage  of  overflows,  (a) 

'*  W  hat  an  amount  is  actually  spent  in  repairs  of  levees  when  they  are 
carried  away ;  in  works  for  their  protection — in  draining  canals — in  raising 
the  streets  and  houses  of  cities— in  the  removing  of  deposit,  &c.,  without 
speaking  of  the  extent  of  land  consumed  in  mere  loss  by  the  sinuosities  of 
nvers,  the  embarassment  in  the  towage  of  boats  and  the  loss  of  time  which 
navigation  suffers. 

"  iui  it  would  he  dangerous  io  straighten  the  sinuosities  of  a  river  in  a  por- 
tion  of  its  course  onli/,  udthotU  doing  as  much  in  the  rest  of  the  space  which  it 
traverses  to  reach  the  sea ;  to  ad  thus,  would  be  to  relieve  one  district  by  sub- 
merging another :  for  the  water,  traversing  with  increased  velocity  the  spaces 
in  which  the  first  culroffs  had  been  made,  would  be  carried  in  superabund- 
ance, in  less  time  during  floods,  upon  those  in  which  the  slope  had  received 
no  augmentation,  and  would  there  cause  overflows  more  considerabU  than  be- 

"  There  are,  then,  two  manners  of  setting  about  it,  when  it  is  intended 
to  straighten  the  course  of  a  river,  in  order  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  its 
banks :  the  first  is,  to  commence  the  shortening,  or  cutting  off,  in  the  por- 
tions nearest  the  mouth,  and  to  complete  the  work  by  degrees,  ascending  as 
far  as  is  judged  necessary.  • 

**  The  second  manner,  and  the  most  perfect,  is,  to  commence  at  once  the 
principal  cut-offs  upon  the  entire  course  of  the  river,  leaving  intervals  nearly 
equal,  and  undertaking  only  as  much  as  the  funds  destined  to  the  object 
permit  to  be  accomplisned  each  year ;  thus  a  bend  cut  off,  every  half  league 
or  league,  *  would  be  the  labor  of  the  first  year,  and  afterward  new  cut-offs 
would  be  made  in  the  intervals  of  the  first,  and  so  on,  until  the  river  is 
lowered  to  the  desired  point  at  which  it  no  longer  overflows  its  bed,  even 
in  the  greatest  floods."  (c)        ******** 

"  We  are  confident  that  this  manner  of  effecting  cut-o£&  is  the  most  e<jui- 
table  and  least  coetly :  the  most  equitable,  inasmuch  as  the  imposition  being 
made  upon  the  entire  country,  all  the  river  inhabitants  will  enjoy,  at  the 
same  time,  an  amelioration  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  tax  tney  have 
paid ;  and  the  least  costly,  inasmuch  as  experience,  always  surpassing  theo- 
ry as  evidence  to  most  men,  will  show  the  advantages  and  the  progress  of  the 
remedy,  and  also  the  limit  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  stop,  to  make  no  unne- 
cessary expense — for  the  reduction  of  the  level  of  the  river  waters  being 
made  by  degrees  from  year  to  year,  will  give  leisure  to  discuss  the  point  at 
which  it  is  best  to  stop,  to  reconcile  all  interests. 

"However,  as  all  excess  is  harmful,  it  may  happen  that  straightening 
too  much  the  course  of  a  river,  will  give  rise  to  evus  as  great  as  those  it  is 
intended  to  avoid ;  for  the  velocity  of  the  current,  rendered  more  rapid  by 
the  augmentation  of  the  slope,  may  become  so  great  as  to  excavate  the  bed 
and  to  cut  away  the  banks—causing  much  injury,  as  rendering  the  bed  un- 
certain and  variable,  confounding  possessions  and  destroying  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks,  without  speaking  of  the  more  fatal  effects 
which  might  result  in  towns  and  villages  of  which  the  edifices,  bridges  and 
wharfs,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  undermined  and  thrown  down. 

"  To  guard  against  these  evils,  and  considering,  also,  that  the  injuries  at 
times  of  great  floods,  are  mostly  caused  by  the  last  foot,  or,  at  most,  bv  the 
last  two  or  three  feet  of  increment  of  height  of  the  waters,  it  should  be 

*  The  author  la  epeaking  of  riTors  of  ordinary  dimennons;  a  singltt  bend  of  the  Miwinippl 
o^a  occupies  manjr  leagueB, 
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the  object  to  preyent  only  this  excessive  height— retaining  simply  the  ni" 
er  in  its  bed.(a) 

[Here  follows  a  problem,  to  determine  how  much  it  is  necessary  to 

straighten  the  course  of  a  river  to  reduce  its  waters  to  a  certain  limit,  or  to 

the  height  of  its  banks,  which  I  omit,  together  with  much  other  either 

irrelovant  matter,  or  only  applicable  to  rivers  of  much  smaller  size  than  the 

Mississippi.    And  I  conclude  my  translation  with  a  few  words  relating  to 

levees.] 

**  When,  even,  it  would  be  dangerous  or  impossible  to  prevent  overflows 
and  inundations  by  straightenine  the  course  of  a  river,  there  remains  a  re- 
source, in  levees  and  dikes,  which  are  raised  along  the  margins  of  rivers, 
in  the  low  parts,  or  wherever  they  are  accustomed  to  overflow  their  banks. 
*  »  »  «  »»  »  *  * 

**  To  draw  from  these  dikes,  or  levees,  all  the  advanta^  they  can  pro- 
cure, it  is  proper  not  to  make  them  immediately  upon  the  edge  of  the  banks, 
where  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  may  attack  and  un- 
dermine them,  but  at  a  distance  &om  each  shore  proportional  to  the  width 
of  the  bed. 

"  This  distance  might  be  fixed  at  half  the  width  of  the  bed,  in  order  that 
when  the  waters  overflow  their  ordinary  bed,  the;^  may  spread  themselves 
over,  as  it  were,  a  double  bed,  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  current  would 
be  less.  The  space  comprised  between  the  river  and  its  levees  would  not 
be  lost ;  the  grass  might  be  suffered  to  grow  there  and  make  pasturages 
which  would  be  generally  good,  unless  the  river  carried,  with  its  current, 
fine  sand,  which,  being  aeposited  over  these  wide  margins,  would  render 
them  sterile.''  (e) 

NOTES. 

(a)  The  author,  in  presuming  the  great  expense  of  straightening  the 
course  of  large  rivers,  founds  his  opinion,  probably,  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
greater  part  of  rivers,  flowing  through  rocky,  gravely  or  tenacious  soils, 
require  a  new  bed,  to  be,  in  whole,  or  in  greater  part,  dug,  in  order  to  alter 
their  course.  No  such  necessity,  however,  exists  in  the  Mississippi,  when 
it  is  the  question  to  cut  off  those  great  bends  so  common  to  the  river,  in 
which  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  alone,  separates  the  points  to  be  united.  A 
simple  trench  or  canal  of  moderate  size,  across  this  narrow  neck,  is  usually 
sufficient  to  change  the  course  of  the  river ;  and  it  is  to  this  facility  of  cut- 
ting off,  that  we  owe  the  evils  of  two  improper  cut-offs. 

(6)  I  have  underscored  portions  of  this  paragraph,  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  gross  violation  of  the  principles  it  lays  down,  which  has  been  com- 
mitted in  making  the  only  two  artificial  cut-offs  which  have  been  made  in 
the  State,  viz.:  Shreves's  Red  river  cut-off  and  the  culroff  recently  made  im- 
mediately below  it,  under  the  authority  of  a  formal  law  of  the  State. 

It  is  here  presumed  to  be  dangerous  to  straighten  the  sinuosities  of  a  river 
in  a  portion  of  its  course^  toiihout,  at  the  same  time,  doing  as  much  through  all 
the  space  a  river  traverses  to  reach  the  sea ;  that  to  act  otherwise,  is  to  relieve 
one  district  by  submerging  another  I  that  the  waters  are,  by  the  accelerated  ve- 
locity of  the  cut-off,  carried  down  upon  all  the  country  below  it,  causing  over- 
flows mere  considerable  than  before.  In  other  words,  that  the  effect  of  any 
single  cut-off  is  to  relieve  the  country  above  it,  by  submerging  (hot  beUnn  U: 
predictions  winch  bare  been  fuWled  to  the  letter,  in  tib.Q  cfiQK^N;^  qI  ^^ 
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cat-ofis  above  named,  and  which  were,  in  relation  to  the  last,  urged;  in  so 
many  words,  by  persons  who  had  studied  this  subject,  upon  the  attention 
of  those  concerned  in  urging  or  authorizing  thi^jnil/off. 

(c)  Two  manners  of  undertaking  a  work  of  this  kind  are  here  prescribed : 
One  is,  to  commence  the  work  of  cutting  off  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  course 
of  a  riyer  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  relief  should  extend,  and  to  work 
gradually  upward ;  the  other,  to  distribute  operations  throughout  the  en- 
tire length  to  be  relieyed,  and  continuing  until  the  desired  reduction  of 
level  is  obtained.  In  what  has  been  already  done,  in  the  way  of  cut-offs 
upon  the  Mississippi,  a  manner  the  reverse  of  either  of  the  above  prescribed 
has  been  adopted.  We  have  commenced  at  the  highest  point  (within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State)  and  limited  all  operations  to  that  point; 
a  method  of  operating  very  much  the  same  as  if  a  person,  finding  his  house 
dangerously  high,  should  think  to  remedy  the  evil  by  cutting  away  the  foot 
of  the  walls.  We  have  brought  the  river  down,  in  increased  height,  upon 
all  the  lower  and  wealthier  portion  of  the  State,  while  we  h^ve  relieved  the 
region  above,  less  generally  cultivated-^and  one  river  bank  of  which  belongs 
to  the  State  of  Myssissippi. 

(d)  It  may  now  be  inquired,  whether,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
principles,  any  system  of  cutting  off  can  be  adopted,  which  will  have  the 
desired  effect  of  materially  reducing  the  level  of  the  river. 

We  have  seen  that,  by  shortening  the  course  of  the  river,  its  velocity  is 
increased,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  level  reduced.  Hence,  if,  beginning 
at  the  mouth,  or  not  far  above  the  mouth,  we  could — ^by  a  system  of  straight- 
ening, or  cutting  off,  uniformly  distributed  over  the  entire  course  of  the 
river,  up  to  such  a  point  as  it  might  be  judged  necessary  to  extend  the  im- 
provement (ssy,  the  northern  limits  of  the^  St^te) — shorten  its  course 
throughout  this  entire  region,  so  that  each  particular  part  of  the  river 
would  have  its  proportionate  reduction  of  length,  such  an  operation 'would, 
by  increasing  the^slope  and  velocity  of  the  river,  materially  reduce  its  height. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  that  any  partial 
operation,  the  cutting-off  of  any  single  bend,  for  example,  relieves  the  river 
above  only  at  the  cost  of  increasing  the  floods  below. 

A  special  examination  of  the  river  and  a  laborious  study  ef  the  subject, 
based  upon  the  results  of  such  an  examination,  can  only  enable  us  to  de- 
cide, positively,  that  no  relief  to  the  lower  river  can  be  obtained  by  means 
of  cut-offs.  Bat  two  circumstances  present  themselves,  which  seem  to  de- 
stroy the  anticipation  of  any  considerable  relief  being  obtained  in  this  way : 

1st.  The  velocitjy  of  the  current  is  now  so  great,  as  to  be  highly  destruc- 
tive to  the  banks  wherever  it  impinges,  and  this  evil  would  be  increased  by 
any  increase  of  velocity. 

2d.  There  now  remain  few  great  bends  below  the  Red  river  (the  por- 
tion of  the  river  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  relieve),  and  the  operation  of 
straightening  the  moderate  curves  would  be  entirely  disproportionate  in 
expense  to  the  relief  obtained.  By  cutting  off  the  English  turn,  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  eight  miles  would  be  effected  in  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
Ji9  surfdoe  wovld  be  depressed  a  certain  quantity  above,  while  the  elevation 
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*b«low  woald  be  increased.    The  operation  would  not*  however,  be  an  easy 
one.    We  do  not  find  any  other  great  bends  in  the  river  (or  such,  at  least, 
w^jB  could  be  easily  cut  off)  until  we  ascend  as  high  as  Plaquemine.    Judg^ 
msi^  from  the  appearance  on  the  map,  there  are  two  or  three  considerable 
^bends  in  this  neighborhood  which  might  be  cut  off;  ascending  still  higher, 
^l&ere  appeajrs  to  be  no  others  between  these  latter  and  the  Raceomei  cut-off. 
Eence  it  does  not  appear  practicable  to  devise  any  system  of  shortening  or 
cutting  off  the  river,  from  the  Raceomei  cutoff  down,  which  shall  be  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  whole  length  of  this  portion  of  the  river ;  and 
"thB  effect  of  partial  operations,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Plaquemine,  would 
\Aj  as  we  have  before  seen,  to  increase  the  height  of  the  river  below,  and  a 
cutoff  at  the  English  turn — ^the  only  one  likely  to  relieve  New  Orleans  and 
'that  portion  of  the  river  between  the  city  and  Plaquemine — ^would  not  pro- 
iNkbly  afford  a  relief  adequate  to  the  cost 

Above  Hie  Bed  river  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  of  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  there  are  numerous  large  bends  which  probably 
can  be  cut  off  with  ease ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  in- 
hibitant  of  the  coast  below  the  Red  river,  or,  indeed,  of  lower  Louisianai 
should  understand  the  importance,  the  necessity,  of  preserving  these  bends, 
lest  the  facility  of  cutting  them  off,  joined  with  local  interests  or  blindness 
to  the  real  consequences,  should  cause  the  same  error  to  be  repeated  which 
has  already  been  so  injurious  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  State.  Every  bend 
which  maj  be  cut  off,  in  this  upper  region,  throws  an  additional  height  of 
water  upon  the  country  below— ^now  scarcely  able  to  preserve  its  levees  and 
maintain  itself  against  the  iucreased  floods,  which  injudicious  cat^JBb  and 
other  more  remote  causes,  bring  down  upon  them. 

(t)  As  the  opposite  ^sterns  of  wide  and  narrow  leveeing  have  been  dis- 
eoased  in  connection  with  the  Mississippi,  and  the  examples  of  the  Loire 
and  Po  haye  been  cited  as  illustrations,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
tranalate  the  author's  remarks  in  favor  of  the  former  system. 

It  is  unquestionably  judicious  where  applicable ;  but  it  is  utterly  inappli- 
cable to  the  Mississippi  at  the  present  day.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  the 
margin  of  the  river  which  is  available  for  cultivation,  and  the  most  valua- 
ble portion  of  this  would  be  abandoned  to  overflow  by  this  system.  More- 
OTer,  the  rapid  deposit  of  sediment  on  these  margins,  would-  soon  raise 
them  to  the  level  of  high  water,  and  thus  defeat  the  object  of  obtaining  ad- 
ditional surface  for  the  spread  of  the  waters. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  say  what  can  be  done,  to  reduce 
the  floods  of  the  river,  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  the  data  yet  exist,  upon 
which  the  proper  system  of  relief  can  be  founded. 

My  object  will  be  accomplished,  if  I  have  established  some  true  princi- 
ples on  one  subject,  in  place  of  the  erroneous  notions,  through  which  a 
measure  has  been  projected  and  executed  under  the  sanction  of  the  State, 
which  has  increased  the  floods  of  the  lower  river,  and  through  which  still 
greater  evils,  of  the  same  kind,  may  yet  be  inflicted  upon  the  citizens  of 
New  Orleans  and  lower  Louisiana.  J.  G.  Barnard, 

Brevet  Major,  Corps  of  Kng^eex8« 
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BEPAKTIEliT  OF 


K!i,  JH'Hr 


1.  HAMBURG,  GERMANY,  AND  ITS  TRADE,  Etc. 

[  The  following  letter  Ib  from  an  intelligent  Gennan  who  has  spent  sereral  yean  in  our  oonn- 
try,  examining  its  institntions  and  wtudying  its  reeouroes.  Ht  hae  prepared  and  published,  in  his 
own  language,  an  able  Yolume  on  theie  inltleetfl,  from  which  we  design,  at  an  early  day,  *"*it*»»f 
aome  tranalations. — ^Ed.] 

Altona,  March  S22d,  1850. 
I  HATE,  in  due  time,  been  favored  with  your  esteemed  letter  of  17th  November, 
and  I  beg  pardon  for  not  having  answered  it  before.  A  series  of  discourses  1  h^d 
this  winter  on  the  events,  <&c.j  during  mv  voyage,  has  deprived  me  of  the  ne- 
cessary leisure  to  send  you  a  small  contribution  to  your  journal.  I  request  now 
you  will  accept  the  statistics  given  below.  Should  thev  answer  your  purpose, 
they  shall  be  continued  on  a  more  extended  scale.  I  oeg  to  ofter  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  having  published  some  extracts  of  my  reports  in  your  journal. 
I  continue  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  progress  of  your  Union.  Ferhap» 
we  may  keep  a  statistical  intercourse  with  each  other. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  NoprrscH. 
To  J.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  New  Orleans. 

BTATEMXNTS  OF  THE  INSmLANCS-BUSIlOEBS  IN  HAIIBUBO  SINCE  1816. 

Amountt  imttred  by  Companies,  PrivaU  ZFndenoriiers,  and  5y  Agents  <if  Untign  Cbmpanietf  and 

Average  Jhrmiums, 

JVom  1816  to  1823. 

1818, By  124,398,000@2  7-8 

1817, By  15O,7O8,00O@2    9-16 

1818, By  175,899,000^2    1-16 

1819 Byl29,211,000(gH    7-8 

1820, By  160,791  ,O0(Va>l  ll-ie 

1821, By  129,016,000(0)2   8-16 

1822, By    98,280,000@2   5-16 

1823, By   99,894,000@3   1-16 


Average, By  132,274,000^2  0-3e 

iVom  1824  to  1831. 

1824,« By  100,679,000@2  M6 

1826, By  124,224,000^2  1-16 

1826, By  113,841,000@2  1-10 

1827, By  129,852,800011  7-8 

1828, By  142,494,200(3)1  34 

1829, By  160,008,800^1  7-12 

1830, By  190,007 ,900@1  9-16 

1831, -....  By  181,070,000^1 11-16 


Average, By  142,697,200@1 13-16 


J^Vom  1832  to  1839. 

1832, By  202,918,000@1    7-16 

1833, By  198,699,000@1    9-ld 

1834 By  189,434,000(ipl   5-8 

1835 By  195,233,000(i^l  1-3 

1836, By  219,814,000(ail  15-32 

1837, By  214,565,000@1  19^ 

1838, By  224,163,600^1   1-2 

1839, By  250,281,400@1   1-2 

Average^ By  202,012,000(^1 17-32 

From  1840  to  1847.       - 

1840, By  266,696,300(ai   1-2 

1841, By  272,376,200c4l    7-16 

1842, By  239,181,400^1  15« 

1843, By  266,197,800@1  ia«a 

1844, By  293,694,700(411  1*32 

1845, By  331,293,400Cdil    1-2 

1846, By  303,7 60,60a(<ol    9-16 

1847, «..  By  361,117,300(^1  15^ 

Arerage, By  291,664,600(^1 16-32 


SetuUt  (if  Ou  Insuranos  Business  from  1885  to  1848,  excepts  the  turns  insmtd  hjf  Private  Under' 

torUers  and  by  Fbreign  Agents. 


Y*r\AinMiiint  inswr'd. 

1835  By  153,781,600 

1836  By  179,621,8i)0 

1837  By  195,667,000 

1838  By  219,163,600 

1839  By  246,281,400 

1840  By  260,696,800 

1841  By  266,375,200 

1842  By  233,181,400 

1843  By  248,977,800 

1844  By  270,894,700 

1845  By  304,143,400 

1846  By  278,040,600 

1847  By  333,812,500 

1848  By  236,793,600 


For       3,427,430,700 


Batid  premium, 
2,181,177.15  1.42 
2,486,110       1.38 
3,048,838.11  1.66 

3.222.624.14  1.47 
3,570,953.1     1.45 

3.776.636.1  1.45 

3.746.648.4  1.41 

3.270.710.15  1.40 

8.444.460.5  1.38 
3,726,411.3  1.38 
4,461,453.9    1.47 

4.174.543.6  1.50 

4.939.245.2  1.4t 
4,778,420      2.02 


JPd  at.  losses 
1,887,834.2 
2,104,901,14 
2,508,557,7 
2,561,757.5 
2,230,607.15 
3,062,503.5 
8.053,916.14 
2;704,385.e 
3,366,419.1 
3,615,090.3 
5,262,431.4 
8,553,899.6 
8,517,408.5 
4,855,370 


Int*s  t6chrgs.\ 
264,394  I 
268,656.4 
289,366.9 
811,241.7 
295,786.9 
337,137.13 
330.009.15 
334,870.13 
388,731.11 
897,241.14 
389,033.6 
380,320.4 
403,543.7 
443.581 


The  premium  has  been  50,828,823.6  1.48 

Averages  and  Imws  amount  to 43,664,082.6 

Intents  on  the  initallmenta,  hrok'ge  and  charges  of  admin.  4,834,205 

froflt  ot  the  insuranoe  oompanies  in  14  yean,  from  1836  to  '48, , 


Profit 
29,649.13 
112.251.14 
250,914.11 
349,626.2 
1,044,658.9 
376,993.15 
862,721.7 
281,454.12 


240,328.13 
1,018,303.6 


4,016,698.6 
1,686,162.6 


2,330,536 


Lou, 


299,CW.7 
186,9-20.14 
1,180,011.1 


20,631 


1,686,162.6 

or  85.90?*  I  , 
or  9.50  §  A.  3 
or  4.59"^ -a 
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HUVBA   AND   TONNAGE  OF    THK  YSSBBLS 
NOT  INCLUDING  COAfilJXG  YESSEUB ; 

End  qf  1836. 

Vet.  La^. 

PruKda, „ fl04  73,696 

HanoTer, 401  24,155 

(Hdmbnrg,  ...^ «..^ 86  3,614 

Mecklenbiuv, 276  19,776 

Bchleswig  HolBtein, 203  19,757 

Hwnburg, 846  17,606 

Bremen, 129  17,471 

Lnbeek, 61  6,663 


OF  THE  NORTH  OEBXAN 
ONE  LAST  AT  TBS  BATE 


NAVAL    STATES, 
OF   4,000  LBS. 


BUT 


£ndo/lSM.      Beginning  qflUQ. 


896 
662 
132 
300 
338 
228 
225 
68 


LcuU. 

113,048 
35,883 

8,257 
28,268 
30,985 
80,336 
41,251 

7,280 


Ves. 
896 


286 
236 


132,072 


41,026 
46,435 


Together, 1,905      181,738         2,749       295,258         

moDucnoN  of  woolens  in  Austria. 

The  production  is  now  estimated  at  1,374,500  pieces,  ainountiDg  to  67,945,- 
000  flonns,  requiring  a  production  of  600,000  cwt  or  wool.  Adding  to  these  600,- 
000  cwt  the  exportation  of  yam,  25,000  cwt,  and  of  raw  wool,  167,000  cwt., 
the  whole  production  of  wool  amounts  to  792,000  cwt. 

This  approximate  estimate  seems  to  be  very  correct,  as  the  total  number  of  sheep 
in  Austna  is  stated  to  be  27  millions,  and  an  ayerage  production  of  coarse  and 
fine  woollen  sheep  may  be  reckoned  at  3  fits,  per  piece. 

1  Aiutrian  cwt  —  123^  English  lbs. 
1  ^       florin  »-  42  cents  United  States  cnrrency. 

RSnrW  OF  THE    FBODUCTION  OF  MINES,   FUBNAOES    AND    SALT  WORKS,  IN  THE  FRUS* 

81  AN  STAINS,    1848. 

Val.  qfproduc- 
No.  Hon  at  place  of  No.  men 

I.  HiMBS.                                                          Workt.         Production,    origin.*  empPyd, 

1.  Iron  ore, 1,087         1,141,779  bbla4         739,481  8,166 

2.  Lead  ore, 167            460,101  cvrt            405,286  2.460 

3.  Copper  ore, 32            727,855    «               329,293  3,030 

4.  Sp«lti»r  ore,t 79         2,487,910"               884,566  4,287 

6.  Cobalt  ore, 8                   280   «                18,017  78 

6.  Amnic  ore, 4                5,085   **                 3,212  .        65 

7.  Antimony  ore, 2                1,388   "                  4,275  45 

&  Manganese  ore, 3                 2,009   "                  2,856  42 

9.  Blue  ores, ; 8            143,534  bbls.              8,479  142 

10.  Vitriol  ores, 8              53,409  cwt               8,671  32 

11.  Coals, - 415       17,571,581  bbls.       6,704,670  27,723 

12.  Brown  coals, 877          8,118,563    «             958,362  5,976 

15.  Black  lead, 1                  326  cwt                 137  4 

14.  AsphAltnm, 

16.  irosihlespat, 2              11,887  bbls.             6,207  86 

Total, 2,193                                      9,572,512  52,065 

IT.  FcmNACu. 

1.  iTOHy 128         1,984,827  cwt.        3,385,199  3,473 

Steel  iron  plgm 9            127,209    «               277,428  342 

Ckst  iron  from  ore, 25            374,497    "           1,286,520  4,006 

«      from  pigs, 85            466,544   «           2,500,446  4,7«6 

Bar  and  milled  iron, 518         2,248,480   «         10,478,195  1^196 

Sheet  Iron, 20            153,648   «           1,118,«)18  508 

Iron  wire, - 97              94,998    «              786,663  1,176 

Steel, 112            110,345    «              848,428  806 

2.  fiWwT, - 4             28,942  mark.       395,602  16 

3.  Lead  product. 

Kaufblei,t 29             66,061  cwt          203,410  347 

Litharge, 11,922    «  67,387  

Milled  sheet-lead 1  659   *<  6,626  

L,  Onpper. 

UnwTOUght, 13             23,283   «            719,911  703 

Wronght, 24             20,758   «            849,719  321 

6.  Brass, « 10             20,068   «            686,356  126 

6.  SpeUer. 

In  eakem 41            398,736   «          1,478,911  2,284 

In  sheets, 1              16,291    «               77,226  43 

7.  Smalts, 4               7,888   «<              88,465  46 

8.  Miekel, 1                   40    "                2,800  4 

9.  Arsenic, 8               2,056   •*              12,718  6 

10.  Antimony, 2                 661   «                7,916  6 

11.  Alom, 16             41,336   «            167,261  817 

U.  VUricL  * 

Sulphate  of  copper, 3              3,409  <«             4A,fn^  \^ 

"     ofiroxv-.'-' •            18,913  «             ^,«»  ^ 

^  VOU  I. 
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Sulphate  of  mixed,. 
13.  Sulphur, 


2 

1 


4,229   « 
e55   " 


^,646 


50 


Total 1,154 

m.  Saltworks. 

1.  Common  white  salt, 21 

2.  Black  and  yellow  salt,.. 

3.  Plaster  for  manuring, 

Total, , 21 


• • ••«• •••••• 


25,612,892 


66,341  lasts.     1,416,313 

191    «  2,093 

31,921  sheffcl.         7,887 


30,653 
2,253 


1,426,295         2,253 


Grand  total, 3,368 

Of  these  helong  to  the  principal  mining  districts : 

1.  Blafidenburg,  Prussia, 197  

2.  Silcaian, 610  

8.  Saxon,  Thueringen, 411  » 

4.  ^Vestphalian, 528  

6.  RhiniHh, 1,616  

*  In  Prussian  thalers,  one  «-  72  cents.  f  lApis  calaminaris. 


36,611,699        84,664 


8,295,907 
9,299,495 
3,904,764 
7,665,956 
12.445,597 
X  Im  Qerman, 


4,367 
23,585 
10367 
18,279 
27,576 
Tonnen. 


2.  COMMERCIAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

The  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slayery,  which  threatens  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
involves  some  very  serious  reflections,  particularly  to  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity engaged  in  commerce  and  the  inland  trade  between  the  North  and  the 
South. 

A  glance  at  some  of  our  business  streets  exhibits  the  immense  trade  with  the 
South  and  Southwest,  and  we  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  South  to  the  North. 

It  would  be  better  if  some  of  our  legislat<)rs  understood  more  thoroughly  the 
statistics  of  trade  between  the  North  and  South,  and  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  They  would  be  better  enabled  to  estimate  the  conse- 
quences, that  would  be  sure  to  follow  disunion,  upon  the  value  of  every  species 
of  property  at  the  North,  aud  changing  its  location  to  the  South. 

Uould  these  important  points  be  seen  by  our  public  nfen  at  "Washington,  a 
better  feeling  would  prevail,  and  less  acrimony  would  show  itself,  in  meeting 
the  questions  which  now  agitate  the  country. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States  are  paramount  to  all  others, 
for  upon  this  branch  of  industry  commerce  is  supported  and  manufactures 
thrive.  If  we  look  at  that  section  of  the  Union,  which  grows  for  export  the 
largest  in  amount,  and  by  far  the  most  important  commodity  of  any  productions 
of  this  country,  or  of  the  world,  we  see  that  the  'South,  where  slave  labor  is 
employed,  furnishes,  in  cotton  alone,  the  whole  Union  with  a  large  proportion 
of  the  means  to  pay  for  the  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  such  articles  of  agriculture,  pro- 
duced at  the  South,  as  will  always  command  a  foreign  market,  for  the  past  tnree 
years,  viz.: 

1849.  1848.  1847. 

Ootton, $95,25O,0UO  74,620,000  72,9O5/)0O 

Tobacco, , 6,616,741  8,756,369  11,008,200 

Rice, 3,841,964  3,575,895  8,091,215 

Mayal  stores, 1,624,190  1,861,319  1,798,612 

$107,332,895  88,816,754  88,803,027 

To  the  above  may  be  added  sugar  and  Molasses, ....     18,417,500  16,486,000  22,746,430 

Total  agricultural  productions  of  slare  States,.  .$125,750,395         105,302,574         111,559,457 

Of  which  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  same  period, 
derived  from  oflScial  returns,  viz.:  * 

1849.  1848.  1847. 

Cotton, $66,390,967  61,998,294  53,415,878 

Tobacco, 6,804,204  7,551,122  7,242,086 

Bice, 2,569,362  2,331,«24  3,(06,890 

Naval  stores, 845,161  752,303  769,221 

— J 

$75;^15,7T)0  72,633,543  65,023,051 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables,  that  no^  only  did  the  South  furnish  the 

stapleis — amounting  to  $75,615,700,  in  1849 — to  pay  for  our  imports,  in  part,  to 

foreign  countries,  but  reserved  a  large  amount  for  domestic  consumption.    Every 

dollar  of  thcBe  exports  from  the  South  was  the  production  of  her  own  soil,  and 
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^thotit  whiA,  our  foreign  trade  would  Lave  been  just  so  much  more  circum- 
scribed. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  North  receives  the  great. bulk  of  the  importations 
:^roni  foreign  countries  ;  that,  without  the  means  furnished  to  us  in  cotton,  rice 
sod  tobacco,  we  should  be  without  the  elements  for  conducting,  so  profitably' 
^nd  to  such  an  extent,  foreign  commerce.  Without  these  staple  productions  of 
^e  South,  we  should  be  unable  to  buy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  paj  for,  the  nu- 
namerous  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  that  make  up  our  catalogue  of  im- 
portations. 

We  annex  the  following  tables  to  show  the  extent  of  the  import  trade,  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  by  northern  capital : 

SrATUfKifT  of  th«  Tftlae  of  imports  into  the  Uafted  States,  for  the  lut  three  years,  designating 
the  portion  received  at  the  North  and  the  South : 

1849.  1848.  1847. 

New  York, $92,736,497  §4,636,141  84,167,362 

Boston, 26,327,874  28,647,707  34,477,(108 

Other  Ports, 14,716,030  14,200,043  ll,161,6e7 

Total  North, $133,780,301  137,372,891  129,806,027 

New  Orleans, 8,077,910  9,380,439  9,222,960 

Charleston, 1,310,691  1,486,299  1,680,668 

Other  ports, 4,688,677  6,760,298  6,934,978 

TotalSonth, $14,077,078  17,626,036  16,738,606 

From  the  above  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  the  North  acts  as  the  great  shop- 
keeper fur  the  South.  She  employs  us  to  take  her  productions,  seud  them  to 
foreign  countries  to  be  sold,  and  returned  in  iron,  cloth  and  other  articles. 
Dissolve  the  Union,  and  she  would  act  as  her  own  shopkeeper.  She  employs 
US,  because  we  have  ships  and  capital  invested  in  commerce.  Compel  her  to  es- 
tablish a  southern  confederacy,  and  she  must  act  for  herself.  She  can  build  her 
own  vessels,  fill  them  with  the  products  of  her  own  soil,  and  import  her  own 
goods,  not  from  the  North,  but  irom  those  foreign  countries  who  may  buy  her 
cotton,  rice  and  tobacco. 

This  trade  the  North  would  lose.  If  we  look  at  the  wealth  and  splendor  in 
oar  large  northern  cities,  we  see  evidences  of  the  profit  derived  from  commerce 
and  trade  with  the  South.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  fifty  per  cent.,  after  paying  du- 
ties, upon  the  co.st  price  of  most  of  the  articles  imported  into  the  United  States, 
before  they  reach  the  consumer.  Who  gets  this  fafty  per  cent?  It  is  divided 
between  the  commission  merchant,  ship-owner,  importer,  banker  and  the  wholesale 
and  retail  dealer.  All.  except  the  latter,  are  identified  with  the  institutions  of 
the  North-— and  who,  in  a  bodv,  realize,  in  profits  out  of  this  foreign  trade,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  the  cotton  crop. 

What  would  be  the  consequences,  if  the  North  were  deprived  of  this  immense 
inland  trade  with  the  South,  by  far  the  most  important  of  any  branch,  connected, 
as  it  is,  with  their  shipping  and  manufacturing  interests? 

Destroy  the  intercourse  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  one  of  the  '^ery 
first  acts  that  would  claim  the  attention  of  the  South  would  be  to  engage  in 
foreign  commerce.  They  would  not  only  do  it,  in  preference  to  buying  from 
the  North,  but  would  be  compelled  to  take  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  in 
J-eturn  for  their  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  Ac,  which  the  North  would  be  shut  out 
from,  just  to  the  extent  the  consumption  of  the  free  States  would  permit ;  for  it 
is  not  likely  the  South  would  allow  the  North  to  compete  with  her  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  cotton  goods,  when  they  would  have  the  ability  of  fixing  an 
export  duty  on  raw  cotton  to  the  free  States,  that  would  ensure  a  preference  of 
their  own  manufactures  in  foreign  markets,  where  northern  fabrics  have  ]iad  the 
deference  of  the  whole  world.  What  a  picture  for  the  North  to  contemplate  I 
What  articles  of  production,  besides  manufactured  goods,  would  they  be  enabled 
to  export,  to  carry  on  even  a  conipotition  with  tiie  South  in  commerce  ? 

The  following  tables  show  the  extent  of  the  exports  from  the  free  States,  for 
the  last  three  years  : 

ScvvART  of  the  Tain  ^  of  exports  of  such  srticlps  as  were  produced  by  the  free  States,  or  fW>m 
abroad  by  the  capiUl  of  such  as  are  identified  with  the  intureats  of  the  free  States,  tIx.: 

1849.  1848.                           1847. 

TUberies, $512,177  $718,797  $T95,ti50 

Oil  and  whalebone, l,S7ii,074  l.O^fj.J-n  i,^SJft,1\^ 

CwJdJia^ 159,403  'l»0,a3»                     \'i\,4&1 
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SXin«,  fan  and  ginfong 839,194  770,427  811.(n2 

Lumber,  and  articles  manufactured  from  wood,    3,7iS,(>S3  6,OGr\877  3,806,341 

ABbes, 614,t^3  466,477  618,000 

ProTisionn,  CBtimated  at 10,000,000  8,^00,000  7,300.000 

BrcadPtuffs,           «           10,000,000  18,000,000  42.000,000 

Mifloellaneous, 1,600,000  1,500,000  1,200,000 

$28.420'484  85.584,744  69.203,986 

Mana&ctiiTed  goods,  eftimatod  at 12,000,000  11,000,000  9,000,000 

#50,420,484  $48,584,744  $68,203,986 

This  table  goes  further  to  show  the  consequences  that  would  result  from  dis- 
union, than  any  other  proof  we  could  have  adduced.  It  would  not  only  be 
mortifying,  but  disastrous  to.  all  of  the  great  interests  the  North  have  at  stake, 
to  have  their  foreign  trade  cut  down  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  How  would  such  a  state  of  things  affect  real  estate  in  the 
cities  of  the  north  ?  What  would  be  tJie  effect  in  this  city  alone  ?  Such  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  commerce  of  New  York  would  at  once  be  felt  in  every  department 
of  business.  If  the  slave  States  are  driven  to  a  separation  from  the  free  States, 
the  decline  of  the  North,  in  her  commercial  ascendency,  may  be  dated  from  that 
event.  It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  allow  here,  to  trace  the  ruin 
that  would  follow  to  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and  to  credit  generally. 
We,  at  the  North,  would  have,  besides  a  deranged  currency  at  home,  most  of 
our  own  State  and  government  securities,  now  owned  in  Europe,  back  upon  our 
market,  to  absorb  what  ready  capital  we  possessed,  and  which  woulcl  be  re- 
quired, at  such  a  crisis,  to  assist  in  establishing  a  new  order  of  things  ;  for  it 
would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  we  could  go  on  and  supply,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  South  witli  the  manufactures  of  the  North,  upon  the  same  terms  as 
heretofore. 

The  tariff  upon  northern  manufactures  would  be  so  framed  as  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  those  of  Europe  ;  consequently,  one  of  the  new  changes  would  oe  the 
removal,  to  the  South,  of  hosts  of  importers,  many  of  whom  are  foreigners,  and 
have  particular  predilection  for  the  Nortli  over  the  South.  They  could  as  well 
conduct  their  business  in  Charleston  or  Savannah,  as  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia. Another  change  would  be,  the  removal  of  numerous  small  manufacturers, 
and,  in  time,  many  large  ones  too.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  consequences 
of  disunion  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  whole  country  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  the  South  would  at  first  suffer,  but  past  experience  shows,  that 
the  North  has  every  thing  to  lose,  while  the  South  nas  but  little  to  gain.  We 
trust  that,  with  these  facts  before  the  whole  commercial  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  North  will  not  refuse  to  meet  the  subject,  now  agitating  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  such  a  liberal  manner,  as  will  permanently 
setUe  the  great  question  at  issue. — JV.  1'.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

3.  THE  COFFEE  TRADE. 

We  present  below  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  coffee  crop  and 
the  trade,  which  possesses  much  interest.  It  conies  to  us  from  a  reliable  source, 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  : 

After  the  recent  fall  in  the  article  of  coffee,  it  is  of  tlie  utmost  consequence  to 
all  interested  to  a.scertain  if  any,  and  what,  new  features  have  presented  them- 
selves, to  affect  the  ultimate  value  of  tlie  article.  As  rc^sards  supply,  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  to  alter  the  estimate  of  production  whiui  we  gave  on  the  first 
of  December  last. 

With  reference  to  Brazil— tlie  most  important  producing  country — a  high  au- 
thority, writing  from  Rio,  under  date  of  15th  January,  says  :  "No  doubt  can  be 
any  longer  entertained  that  the  total  exports  for  the  crop  year,  ending  30th  June, 
1850,  will  not  exceed  the  very  low  estimate  made  in  November  last,  of  1,200,000 
bags. 

"  The  production  of  Java  the  next  in  importance,  is  even  shorter  than  was  an- 
ticipated— the  entire  crop  of  1849-50  is  ascertained  to  have  been  only  387,000 
piculs — and,  exclusive  of  the  140,000  bags  bought  in  by  the  Dutcli  Trading  Com- 
pany, they  cannot  have  more  than  330,000  bags  availaole  for  their  autumn  sales. 

"The  production  of  Ceylon  will  not  exceed  the  30,0(K),000  &s.  set  down  for  it, 

and  the  minor  countries  will  yield,  in  the  aggregate,  about  the  estimated  quan- 

tj'i/es.    Again,  looking  beyond  the  present  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  crop 
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of  the  Brazils,  which  now  promises  well,  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  in- 
creased supplies  from  any  quarter.  In  Java  the  late  deficiency  is  chiefly  owing 
to  dimiyiishcd  cultii  ation,  the  natural  result  of  unremunerative  returns,  and  the 
late  high  prices  have  not  yet  ruled  sufficiently  long  to  induce  a  resumption  of 
the  abandoned  estates  :  and  from  no  other  country  do  we  hear  of  a  prospect  of 
augmented  supplies. 

**  Turning  to  the  question  of  demand,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  the  continent,  there  is  some  Reason  to  apprehend  that  consumption 
has  been  checked  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  advance  m  price.  Allowing,  now- 
ever,  for  a  falling  off  of  2(J  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  Europe,  and 
taking  the  imports  of  the  five  months  ending  31st  July,  at  40,000  tons,  although 
at  present  we  cannot  see  the  possibility  of  receiving  even  30,000  tons,  the  stock 
in  Europe  on  the  31st  July,  will  be  only  55,400  tons,  against  81,600  and  102,100 
at  the  same  periods  of  1849  and  l84i:J,  respectively.  With  such  a  very  rtduced 
supply  on  hand  to  meet  contingencies,  and  with  the  production  (even  making 
ever^  allowance  for  a  diminished  consumption),  barely  adequate  to  tlie  world's 
requirements,  it  is  evident  that  the  tendency  of  prices  must  (with  perhaps  ocr. 
casional  fluctuation)  continue  to  be  upward  for  some  time  to  come.'' 

The  above  is  extracted  from  a  circular,  dated  London,  April  1st,  1850 — and 
for  reference,  we  now  add  the  ascertained  production  of  the  crop  year  ending 
30th  June,  1850,  and  also  the  consumption  of  the  world  in  1848  and  1849  : 


PBODUCnOX.  lbs. 

BrMil, 184,000,000 

JaTaHnd  ManUla, 60,000,000 

Ceylon, 30,000,000 

Cuba,  P.R., 30,000,000 

Hayti, 30,000,000 

Mocha, 20,(M)0,000 

LaGuayra, 26,000.000 

BritUh  and  French  West  Indies,...  80,000,000 


ooNsujcpnoir.  fbs. 

Holland  and  Netherlands, 80,000,000 

Germany  and  North  Europe, 170,000,000 

Franco  and  South  Europe, 90,000,000 

United    States    and   British    North 

America, 175,000,000 

Great  Britain, 40,000,000 


655,000,000 


410,000,000 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  production  of  coffee  for  the  crop 
season  ending  30th  June,  1850,  will  be  145,000,000  of  pounds  short  of  what 
would  have  bneen  the  consumption,  had  prices  remained  at  the  low  rate  current 
during  1848  and  at  the  commencement  of  1849 ;  and  if  we  take  off  the  decrease 
of  twenty  per  cent.,  attendant  upon  the  late  high  prices,  we  shall  still  have  an 
exce-^s  of  consumption  over  production  of  35,000,000  pounds. 

The  production  of  the  next  crop  year  will  be  increased  by  the  difference  in 
the  Brazil  crop,  which  is  now  stateci  to  be  abundant,  but  which  is  still  on  the 
trees,  and  is  subject  to  many  contingencies  ;  however,  allowing  the  crop  to  be  a 
large  one^say  1,700,000  bags,  and  that  is  200,000  bags  more  tnan  has  ever  been 
grown  in  Braxil  in  one  year  (for,  although  shipments  from  Brazil  have  reached 
1,868,000  bags,  this  has  only  been  when  a  large  surplus  has  been  left  over  from 
the  preceding  crop,  which  cannot  be  the  case  this  season) — ^what  would  be  the 
result  ?  That  the  shipments  for  the  twelve  months,  ending  the  30th  of  June, 
1851,  would  be  1,400.000  bags,  or  224,000,000  pounds— being  an  excess  of  40,- 
000  over  that  of  last  year — which, added  to  the  estimated  production  of  1849-^0, 
would  give,  for  the  production  of  the  world  in  1850-51,  450,000,000  pounds, 
against  a  consumption  of  445,000,000  pounds  ;  tliis  consumption  being  the  very 
reduced  one,  predicated  on  the  late  very  high  prices,  and  very  likely  to  be  very 
much  larger  at  the  present  comparatively  low  rates  ;  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  stocks, in  all  hands  (except  those  of  importers),  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  are  next  to  nothing ;  and  the  stock  in  importers'  hands,  in  Eu- 
rope, is  50,000  tons,  against  a  stock,  in  former  years,  of  89,000  and  100,000  tons. 

With  these  facts  and  figures  before  us,  it  is  certainly  to  be  expected  that  the 
future  course  of  prices  must  be  upward  ;  for  we  cannot  look  for  even  our  share 
of  the  production  of  the  world,  so  long  as  our  prices  are  15  @  20  per  cent,  be- 
low those  of  Europe — and  while  the  last  quotations  from  Kio  de  Janeiro  (4th  of 
March}  made  gooa  coffee  cost  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  landed  in  this  country. 

4.  COMMERCE  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

In  volume  vi,  page  17,  of  Commercial  Review,  we  have  comprehended  tmccv^ 
particulars  relating  to  Rio,  which  iB  the  chief  emporium  of  BtaxiWati  toTKV\i«t<ie» 
and  now  add  the  latest  statistics,  from  a  paper  publislicd  in  l\\a\.  c\t^ ,  \\ifc  y^c&- 
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ent  year.  The  exports  of  hides,  in  1849,  were  138,838  pieces  to  the  Uuited 
States,  or  about  one-half  of  the  whole  export.  The  importations  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  butter, candles,  codfish,  cordage,  flour  (JbT.OOO  bbls.  out  of  244,- 
000),  hams,  cotton  manufactures,  beef  and  pork,  paper,  pepper,  resin,  tea,  wax, 
Ac.  Foreign  countries,  however,  contribute  vastly  more  than  ourselves  to  the 
commerce  of  Rio. 

BAT  AND  CITY  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIBO. 

The  bay,  studded  with  picturesque  islands,  circles  up,  bold  and  beautiful, 
some  thirty  miles  into  the  main  land.  The  shore  presents  a  glittering  beach, 
which  retreats  into  the  green  recesses  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  is  there  overhung  by 
some  stupendous  cliflF,  which  throws  its  dark  shadows  below.  The  whole  bay 
is  like  a  resplendent  lake  looking  to  heaven  amid  Alpine  pinnacles.  High  above 
all  soars  the  steep  Corcovada,  where  plays  the  first  blush  of  mom,  and  where 
the  dying  day  lingers  ;  while  the  Organ  mountains,  witli  their  sharp  peaks,  pour 
down  the  harmony  of  the  winds.  All  between  these  lofty  barriers  and  the  quiet 
bay  presents  a  forest  of  fantastic  cones,  while  swinging  depths  of  shade  wave 
over  the  glad  rills  that  leap  down  their  sides  and  make  music  at  their  base.  It 
would  seem  as  if  a  volcano  had  thrown  up  these  hills  in  a  frolic  ;  or,  as  if  some 
Titanic  spirit,  imbued  with  a  love  of  the  wonderful,  had  been  permitted  to  work 
out  its  conceptions  in  these  wild  shapes. 

The  city  descends  from  mountain  coves  to  the  strand  of  the  bay,  like  a  spread- 
ing stream,  which  encounters  here  a  rolling  hill  and  there  a  projecting  bluff. 
Some  of  the  elevations  are  crowned  with  public  edifices — but  no  princely  palaces, 
gorgeous  dome  or  glittering  spire,  strongly  arre.st.s  the  eve.  The  architecture  of 
man  here  is  so  inferior  to  that  of  nature,  it  ought  to  make  an  apology  whenever 
it  shows  itself.  It  is  like  the  tent  of  an  Arab  throwing  its  dirty  cone  beneath 
the.  magnificent  umbrage  of  the  palm.  It  is  said  the  genius  of  a  people  is  in 
harmony  with  the  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  they  have  been  reared  ;  but 
here  is  scenery  that  might  almost  throw  sunbows  over  the  dreams  of  the  dead, 
and  architecture  somber  enough  to  send  even  a  Quaker  to  sleep.  Such  is  the 
aspect  of  the  city,  as  seen  from  our  frigate,  swinging  at  her  ancuors  in  front  of 
the  imperial  palace.  A  nearer  view  may  possibly  bring  out  Fome  concealed 
beauty.  But  cities,  like  fashionable  women,  are  apt  to  betray  their  charms  at 
the  first  blush. 

Comparative  table  of  the  principal  articlefi  of  export  fixim  Rio  de  Janeiro,  daring  the  years  1847, 
1848  and  1849,  showing  Uio  increase  or  decrease  upon  the  avers  ge  of  the  three  years : 


OOFFKX. 

Bagt. 

January, 119,688 

February, 159,692 

March, 123,416 

April, 169,424 

May 106,721 

June, 101,823 

July, 107,963 

August, •    167,600 

September, 77,567 

October '  120,077 

November, 142.953 

December, 57,156 


SUGAR. 

Catcs, 
701 
131 
870 
829 
325 
187 
245 
94 
825 
473 
496 
803 


Tear 


1849, 1.463.9F0 

1848, i;710,707 

1847, 1,641,560 


5,979 
6,848 
8,311 


Hn>i:8. 

25,165 
22.988 
66,576 
41.112 
85,657 
8.543 
11. .537 
28,199 
29,082 
17,0f>5 
27.013 
10,840 

813.3.'>9 
327,.' 05 
274,604 


BORirs. 

14,895 
83,082 
60.268 
56,941 
16,884 
16,255 
44,906 
32,963 
12,509 
16,(^30 
22,S81 
17,471 

l>.5,r)27 
447,C07 


RICZ. 

2iag». 

1,955 

896 

1,794 

2,581 

4,310 

l.?03 

1,416 

727 

775 

1.019 

1,778 

1,663 

20.717 

9,808 

20,021 


Statemext  of  the  quantity  of  manufactured  cottons.  linen.*,  silks  and  woolons,  received  from  each 
of  the  principal  contributing  countries,  from  1847  to  1849: 


CMms.  1847. 

Great  Britain, 27,962 

United  States, 6,866 

France, _2,117 

Hanse  Towns, 612 

Belgium, 752 


Linens. 

Great   Britain, 1,663 

Portugml, 197 

I^ntace. 63 

UtUtBO  TOWOM, ^ 


P.1CKA0RS. 

1848. 

18,217 

6,545 

1.758 

395 

421 


1.160 

166 

30 

25 


1849. 

19,6r.«j 

6.7H5 

2,055 

414 

362 


569 
85 
50 
43 


PACKAQES. 

SiRi.                          1847.  1848.  1849. 

Groat  Britxiin 3r.2  224  194 

FrKiJC*, COS  383  393 

Hans=o  Towns, 33  40  63 

Sardinia, 34  35  32 

Bi'lpium 33  37  24 

Spain 38  hi  24 

United  .States 25  35  14 

Gnat  Brit*in, 4,172  2,625  1.594 

Frimce 743  679  616 

Hanse  Towub 157  120  161 

Belgium 4%  ^  50 
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CovpAftATiTS  devtination  of  ooffeo  exported  in  1848  and  1S49,  showing  the  incr«aae  or  decrease  in 
IStf:  * 


Dedinatitm.      1848. 

Antwerp, 101,729 

Baltic, 26,048 

Bremen, 18,546 

Cspe  of  Good 

Hope, 22,446 

Channel 190,912 

iXeomark, 42,629 

Pnmce, 49,294 

Hamburg  and 

Alto. 475,581 


BA08. 

1840.  Inifie.  Detfie. 

87,126    14,603 

16,186    9,862 

9^273   9,273 


8,155    14,291 

297,493  106,584 
53,015 
63,587 


Desanation.      1848. 

Holland, 11,082 

Mediterra'n,...  13b,lK)4 

Portugal, 52,200 

Spain, 

Sweden, 58,228 

Trieste 26,148 

10,:386    i  U.  States, 80ti,907 

Other  ports,...      2,053 


BAGS. 

1849. 


•••••••• 


139,932      3,028    

15,951    26,249 


•«••••••■ 


4,293 
70,916   104,666 


48,806    9,422 

19,782    6,366 

631,132    175,775 

2,626         573    


1,710,707  l,453,98tt 256,727 

OOHPAKATITS  export  of  coffee,  in  bags,  to  the  varions  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  1847  to  1840 : 

1849. 
Baltimore, 178,570 


Boston 18,201 

Charleston, 11,737 

MobUe, 


1848. 

213,452 

44,035 

24,629 

5,850 


1847. 
115,398 
39,994 
16.SC8 
12,400 


1849.  1847.  1847. 

New  Orleans, 200,477  269,418  273,809 

New  York, 175,821  198.581  245,686 

Philadelphia, 44,135  46,622  2.%404 

Savannah, 2,482  4,320  2, 


•»184 


The  exportation  of  the  first  six  months  of  1850  will  be  immeasnrably  short  of 
that  in  the  same  period  of  1649,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  not  possible  to  state ; 
nor  can  any  estimate  be  made  for  some  few  months,  as  this  will  principally  de- 
pend upon  the  quantity  of  new  coffee  which  may  be  received  by  tne  end  of.  May 
or  beginning  of  June. 

749,039  bags  were  shipped  by  seven  houses  ;  the  names  of  these,  and  the  quan- 
tities shipped  by  each  of  them  during  the  last  thre^  years,  are  as  follows : 


1849.      1848.      1847.    I  1849.      1848. 

Maxwell.  Wright  A  Co.,..204,676  237,727  164,163   O.  A  W.  Heymann, 69,684    38,328 


Phipps,  Brothers  A  Co.,..154,286  128,f42  127,577 
Coleman,  Uutton  A  Co.,111,100  152,348  121.191 
f.  U  Breton  A  Co., 91,316  130,123    69,314 


Stockmeycr,  Saportas  A 

Co., 63,251    50.241 

MUler,  Le  Cocq  A  Co......  54,726    59,806 


1847. 
55,721 

24,318 
50,201 


Uomasr  of  the  flour  market  from  1847  to  1849,  both  years  inclosire : 

BARRELS. 

ImpwUd.   SoUl.Sh'dcoaa.Re-exp. 

Total  in  1848,..244,S12U  210,249      40,448  17,402 
1847,..190,875      178,895J4  36,850  27,273 


BARRKLB. 

Tmportai.    SoUt.Sh'dcotut.Fe-exp. 


ia472 
13,427 
22,79^ 


JkmOks. 

Jsnoary, 18,055 

February, 13,667 

March, 6,486 

Jan.  1  to  Mar. 

31, 38,207        48,698 

April, -  21,424        16,727 

May, 11,786        24,258 

June, 6,868         8,977 

Am.  1  to  June 

30, 78,282        98,650 

July, 10,289        14,607 

Aognrt, -.    7.252       13,506 

September, ....  14,828         0,514 
Jan.  1  to  SepL 

90 .110,651 

Oetober, -.  15,047 

NoTcmber......  46,847 


2,719 
3,214 
3,095 


2,425 
530 
160 


9,028 
4.U01 
4,142 
3,022 


3,114 

4,428 

4,064 

16 


M 


20,193  13,622 
'2,1)16  554 
1,640  1,645 
1,620       152 


136,287      27,029  13,873 

18,127        1,740       566 

35,986        3,614    2,357 

December,. 24,351  V^    18,816i<^    3,180    2,335 


8ALB8  ntox  1847  TO  1849. 
RichmtmeL  BaUimore,  Southern.  European. 


70,046 
90,414 
83,506 


30,599l< 


42,332>5 
26,932 


Total  in  1849,..195,896>^  209,21  C»^  36,563  19,131 


1847, 65,843 

1848, 62.0441^ 

1849, 90,401  >5 

RAXQE  OF  PRICKS  IN  1849. 

JiSrst.  Highest. 

Qallcgo, $17  00  $18  00 

Haxall, 10  50  18  00 

Baltimore 14  00  16  00 

Philadelphia, 14  00  15  00 

Southern, 15  00  16  50 

New  Orleans, 14  00  14  00 

European  1  a,....  17  00  18  00 

2  a,....  15  00  16  UO 


it 


4,185 
5.040 
6,314 


JjOwesU 

$15  00 
15  00 
13  00 
12  25 

12  00 

13  50 
15  :.o 
13  00 


5.  STATISTICS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OP  LIBERIA.* 

EnxKT. — The  extent  of  the  republic  of  Liberia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, was  thus  defined  at  a  recent  meeting  of  her  lef^islature :  commencing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  Cape  Mount  river,  on  the  north-west,  it  runs  due  south-east 
to  Grand  Sesters,  in  4°  41'  north  latitude,  and  B*"  8'  west  longitude  from  Green- 
wich ;  the  mean  parallel  distance  from  the  ocean  bein^  forty-five  miles,  and  the 
length  of  coast,  from  Cape  Mount  to  Grand  Sesters,  being  estimated  at  four  hun- 
dred miles.  The  right  of  possession  and  jurisdiction  over  all  this  line  has  been 
mirchated  from  the  native  proprietors  by  the  American  Colonization  Sot  iety. 
For  some  time  past,  vigorous  efforts  have  Deen  made  to  procure  the  Gallinas  ter- 

•Thc  term  Liberia  was  ifiTcn  to  the  then  colony,  by  the  Colonization  Society,  in  1824.  The 
late  Oen.  Robert  Ooodloo  Harper,  of  Maryland,  Is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  propping  the  name; 
tad,  as  he  himself  said,  "I  haro  thought  of  this  name  because  it  expresses  the  opjcct  ami  uaXUM 
of  our  jnatitutionj  and  denotes  a  settlement  ofpenona  matU/rte:* 
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ritoiy.  This  tract  of  country  is  immediately  west  of  Cape  Monnt,  and  is  noted 
as  one  of  the  chief  points  for  shipping  the  poor  victims  of  the  slave  trade.  It 
is  thought  that  there  will  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  securing  it,  as  ;^on  as  the 
necessary  means  are  received  for  the  purpose. 

Population. — The  inhabitants  of  Liberia,  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
and  their  children,  number  four  thousand.  To  these  may  be  added  about  one 
thousand  natives,  civilized  and  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  polls  and  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  general.  The  natives,  residing  on  land  owned  by  the 
republic,  and  directly  amenable  to  its  laws,  are  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  thousand.  The  population  of  the  allied  tribes  in  the  interior,  who 
are  bound  by  treaty  to  abstain  from  the  slave  trade,  under  penalty  of  death,  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  may  be  safely  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand. 

Towns  aud  Settlements. — Monrovia,  on  the  south  side  of  CapeMesurado,  near 
the  north-western  boundary  of  Liberia,  is  the  capital  and  chief  place  of  trade — 
population,  one  thousand.  The  other  poits  are  Marshall  and  Farmington,  on 
the  Junk  river ;  Edina,  Bcxley  and  Rosenberg,  on  the  Saint  John's  river ; 
Bassa  Cove  and  Cresson,  on  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  last  named  river, 
and  Greenville,  Blue  Barre,  Louisiana,  Sinol  and  Reedtille,on  or  near  the  Sinoe 
river.  The  more  inland  towns  are  Caldwell,  New  Georgia,  Millsburg,  Ken- 
tucky, White  Plains  and  Heddin^n,  on  the  Saint  Paul's  river. 

Productions  of  the  Soil. — Coftee,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  indigo,  Indian  com, 
potatoes,  yams,  cassadas,  bananas,  arrowroot,  nuts  of  almost  all  varieties,  castor 
oil  beans,  ginger,  pepper,  cocoa,  beans,  peas,  fruits,  are  various  and  abundant, 
and  many  other  tropical  productions. 

Exports. — The  chief  exports  are  camwood,  iv<jry,  palm  oil,  coffee,  ginger,  ar- 
rowroot and  pepper.  The  value  of  these  articles  annually  exported,  as  per  offi- 
cial returns,  is  near  $100,000. 

Imports. — Tobacco,  cotton  ^ods  of  all  kinds/silks,  hardware,  crockery  ware, 
and  flour,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  cheese,  soap,  candles,  <fec.,  are  imported  into  Libe- 
ria, principally  from  the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  $120,000  to  $150,000 
per  annum. 

Religious  Aspect. — Churches,  28 ;  communicants,  2,000,  of  whom  700  are  na- 
tives and  recaptured  Africans. 

EDucATioN.---Schools,  20 ;  scholars,  670,  of  whom  200  are  native  Africans. 
The  Sunday  schools  embrace  a  far  larger  number.    In  addition  to  these,  the 
higher  branches  of  education  are  taught  in  the  Alexander  High  School,  at  Mon- 
rovia, and  in  the  Methodist  Conference  Seminaries,  at  Monrovia  and  White 
'Plains. 

In  the  foregoing,  we  have  merely  given  the  statistics  of  the  new  republic,  as 
gleaned  from  official  sources.  They  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.  Cape  Pal- 
mas,  being  a  separate  colony,  under  the  auspices  and  entire  control  of  tne  Ma- 
ryland State  Colonization  Society,  is  not  included,  iu  any  wav,  in  the  foregoing. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  not  a  white  person  in  Liberia  at  all  connected 
with  its  government.  The  few  that  are  within  its  limits  are  exclusively  occu- 
pied in  missionary  operations  among  the  natives.  Among  other  interesting  facts, 
the  colored  man  is  there  working  out  the  problem  of  self-government.  Past 
events  have,  so  far,  proved  his  entire  capability  ;  let  us  try  and  endeavor  to  re- 
move aU  obstacles  from  his  path,  so  that  the  trial  may  be  a  fair  one. 

6.  PRODUCTIONS  OP  CUBA. 

We  have  published  several  elaborate  articles  upon  this  island,  in  our  first  eight 
volumes,  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  number  for  April,  1850. 

agricultural  ANn  OTHER  PRODUCTIONS  OF  CUBA  IN  1849. 


AffricuUurc. 

Garden  ftoiite, $14,839,050 

8uj?ar, 13,699,924 

Ksculent  regetables  and  fodder,....     6,097,080 

ToImicoo, 6,042,829 

Coffee, 2,206,131 

Indian  corn, 1,884.982 

Charcoal, 1,750,110 

Cedar,  mahogany,  and  other  woods,.    1,711,193 

Moh«JM«», 1,462,728 

Other  airricultural  productions,....     3,278,175 

TotjtJ  raJueofagricuJtarAl  produo 

^'^^^ $51,972,202 


Dairy  and  Donustic  AnimaU. 

Beef, $3,606,780 

Pork, 1,346,056 

Kwr», 1,166,880 

Birds 1,074,216 

Milk, 326,040 

Hides, 180,28d 

Mutton, 120,000 

Total  value  of  the  dairy  and  do- 

mestic  animals, $  7,819.260 

Agricultural  productions, 51,972,202 


QrandioUl, .....$59,791,462 
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£qporto  ofprcdvoifrom  Mananma, 

1847.  1848.  1849. 

^  r,  boxes,.... 644,853  686,989  612,801 

OoAse,  UToba«, .  .326,061  118,262  816,246 

i;olMBe«,  hbds.,     32,482  27,514  36,256 

fiif......  1,982,267  150,729  Ul,672 


Tobaooo,  &«.,... 1,936^29     1,350,815    1,158,266 

EaepmU  qf  product  from  Maianzat. 

1847.  1848.  1849. 

Sugar,  boxes,.. ..361.913        313,352        237,547 
Coffee,  hbds.,  ....  101 .557  8.431  55,648 

Molaaaei,  hhdB.,. .  51,975         58,219         61,117 


DEPAKTHENT  OF  ACBICnLTURE. 

i.  COTTON— WHAT  THE  LONDON  TIMES  THINKS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN MONOPOLY. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demaod  is  the  leverage  which  moves  the  commercial 
'^orld.  When  an  indispensable  article  of  consumption  becomes  scarce,  the  val- 
xie,  as  a  natural  consequence,  rises  in  the  market,  just  as  it  falls  in  value  when 
there  is  a  superabundance.  Applying  this  incontrovertible  fact  to  cotton,  you 
would  imagine,  to  hear  certain  sapient  persons  talk,  that  they  desired  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  the  whole  of  the  soutnern  planters,  because  they  cannot  con- 
trol the  seasons  and  furnish  abundance  of  raw  material  for  all  the  spindles  in 
the  world.  These  grumblers  forget  that  the  j^ower  can  no  more  regulate  the 
price  of  cotton  than  he  can  mete  out  the  sunshme  which  feeds,  or  the  frost  which 
kills  the  plant.  The  southerners  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  might 
justly  retort,  upon  the  lords  of  Cottonopolis,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Briton : 
"  If  CjBsar  can  hide  the  sun  with  a  olanket,  and  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket, 
we  '11  pay  tribute  to  him  for  light" 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  eauilibrium  of  prices  has  been  destroyed  by  an 
nnlooked-for  casualty,  when  exclusive  dependence  upon  a  particular  country 
for  an  essential  article  of  commerce  is  found  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
course  of  capital  and  labor,  it  becomes  not  only  necessary  but  imperative  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  supply  fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  times,  so  as  to  be 
provided  for  every  contingency,  and  in  this  spirit  we  can  discern  nothing  to 
censure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  commend,  in  the  pains  which  are  now 
taken  to  procure  a  supply  of  cotton  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  compensate 
for  the  unquestionable  deficiency  of  the  American  crop. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  capabilities  of  India  to  send  us  as 
much  cotton  as  we  require,  and  to  a  certain  decree  of  faith  in  the  capacity  of 
that  country  may  be  traced  the  anxiety  with  which  the  public  has  watched  the 
formation  of  Indian  railways,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  their  progress  and 
completion  have  been  regarded.  The  East  India  company  has  partaken  largely 
of  this  feeline,  and  has  extended  a  helping  hand  to  two  companies  which  have 
taken  the  field,  and  for  which  acts  of  parliament,  were  passed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. One  of  these  companies  will  cut  a  line  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi ;  the  other 
a  line  from  Bombay  to  Kalliar,  in  the  direction  of  the  great  cotton  field  of 
Ghauts.  These  undertakings  may  be  regarded  as  in  practical  operation,  for  the 
East  India  company  has  guaranteed  a  dividend  on  the  outlav,  which  makes 
their  completion  a  matter  of  certainty.  A  third  line  from  Madras  to  Arcot  is 
also  projected;  but  whether  it  will  struggle  into  existence  is  at  present  some- 
what questionable.  Nevertheless,  grave  doubts  exist  whether  the  best  internal 
communication  in  the  world  would  enable  India  to  grow  cotton  in  quantities 
fuflicient  to  affect  the  price  in  the  home  market.  At  present  India  grows  little 
more  than  is  required  for  its  own  consumption  and  the  export  trade  to  China; 
and  as  to  quality,  it  is  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  that  the  cotton  of 
India  can  ever  compete  with  the  long  staple  of  America. 

Port  Natal  is  also  mentioned  with  encouragement  as  a  cotton  growing  district; 
but  the  smallness  of  the  population,  and  the  fact  that  no  vessel  has  ever  vet 
Bailed  from  D 'Urban,  the  only  port  in  the  colony,  direct  to  England,  shows  that 
a  long  period  must  elapse  ere  its  developments  can  produce  tangible  results. 

The  most  feasible  scheme,  of  the  many  which  have  been  broached,  is  one  put 
forward  by  the  owners  of  property  in  British  Guiana.  The  West  India  Asaoev^i.- 
tion,  in  their  petitions  to  FarliameDt,  aa  well  08  in  their  memorial  to  tkie  co\oii\a\ 
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Secretary,  make  out  a  strong  case  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies  generally,  and 
of  Deraerara  more  especially.  The  labor  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
West  Indian  difficulties.  Every  plan  adopted,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
black  population,  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  labor  has  failed,  and  the  Association 
ask,  through  Mr.  F.  Shand,  their  chairman,  permission  to  engage  blacks  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  on  the  plan  which  the  British  factories  on  the  river  Bonny  adopt 
with  the  natives  of  the  Kroo  coast,  namely  :  to  hire  them,  say  for  five  years — ^at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  they  can  return,  if  they  desire  it,  to  their  native 
country.  In  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  Uiis  would  be  equivalent  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  slave  trade;  but  if  similar  arrangements  were  permitted  in  the  case 
of  the  Coolies,  and  in  the  one  referred  to  (that  of  the  Kroo  blacks),  we  can  see 
no  sufficient  reason  why  precautions  mig^ht  not  be  taken  on  the  African  coast, 
as  well  as  at  Demerara,  to  protect  the  blacks,  who  might  willingly  enter  into 
these  engagements,  from  the  possibility  of  wrong  or  injury.  To  no  "higher  prac- 
tical end  could  the  naval  force  which  excites  Mr.  Hutt's  antipathy  be  directed, 
and  under  judicious  regulations  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  labor- 
ers, instead  of  being  deteriorated,  would  in  reality  be  improved  and  elevated  by 
the  boon  which  the  West  India  Association  solicit  at  the  hands  of  ^vcrument 
and  the  country.  If  the  experiment  were  tried  in  British  Guiana,  it  might,  if 
successful,  be  extended  to  the  West  India  islands. 

In  the  mean  time  the  southern  planters  of  America,  stimulated  by  the  prices 
which  now  prevail,  have  every  inducement  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
with,  if  possible,  increased  power  and  capital.  Probably  tlie  next  crop  may,  in 
its  amplitude,  compensate  for  the  shortness  of  the  last  one,  and  the  outcry 
which  now  exists  for  other  fields  of  cultivation  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe, 
would,  in  the  event  of  such  a  result,  correspondingly  abate.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  they  will  read  the  signs  which  are  every  day  passing  around  them  very  im- 
perfectly, if  they  do  not  perceive  a  fixed  determination  on  the  part  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  this  country  and  its  government,  to  rely  less  exclu- 
sively than  heretofore  on  the  cotton  of  the  Unitecf  States.    Kxperitntia  doceL 

2.  SUCCESSFUL  COTTON  PLANTING  IN  THE  POOR  LANDS  OF  SOUTH 

CAROLINA. 

Mr.  Glen,  of  Pendleton,  has  published  his  plan  of  culture : 

The  crop  of  1848,  he  made,  with  three  hands,  27,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton; 
and  this,  too,  from  twenty-five  acres  of  laud.  Each  acre  making  over  1,000 
pounds.  Making  something  over  17  bags,  of  400  each,  or  six  bags  to  the  hand, 
Desides  provisions  enough  for  his  family  and  stock.  His  farm  is  all  uplaud,  lies 
on  the  north  side  of  Three-and-Twenty  Mile  creek,  seven  miles  east  of  Pendle- 
ton, and  was  purchased  by  him  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  at,  I  think,  four  dol- 
lars per  acre,  of  Col.  Hamilton. 

He  says  it  is  more  convenient  to  plant  in  the  middles,  but  better  to  plant  on 
the  old  bed.  When  he  manures  he  runs  a  furrow  on  the  old  bed,  puts  in  manure 
in  the  common  way,  throws  two  furrows  on  the  manure,  and  lets  it  lie  till  plant- 
ing time.  At  planting  time  he  breaks  out  the  middle,  which  makes  his  ridges 
fresh  again.  But  when  he  plants  land  not  manured,  he  runs  no  center  furrow  to 
bed  on.  but  simply  laps  two  furrows  on  an  unbroken  ridge,  which  he  leaves 
hard;  this  he  does  early  in  the  spring,  and,  at  planting  time,  breaks  out  the  mid- 
dles, as  he  does  with  land  manured. 

His  planting  time  is  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  of  April,  which  he  does  by. 
making  a  slight  furrow  on  the  ridge  with  a  small  ^ofer.  Then,  after  the  seed 
are  wet  and  rolled  in  ashes,  he  has,  them  dropped  m  the  furrow,  at  the  rate  of 
two  bushels  to  the  acre,  covers  with  a  board,  naving  a  notch  cut  in  the  center, 
and  don't  strike  off. 

So  soon  as  the  cotton  is  up,  so  that  you  can  see  generally  alon?  the  row,  he 
runs  around  it  with  a  plow,  with  a  board  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  dirt  away  from 
the  young  cotton,  and  let  the  sun  into  the  roots.  Then,  so  soon  as  the  third  leaf 
can  be  seen  in  places,  he  begins  to  hoe  to  a  stand,  and  lets  all  other  farm  busi- 
ness wait  till  he  ^ets  his  whole  crop  to  a  stand. 

The  third  leaf  is  usually  seen  between  the  tenth  and  fiftecntb  of  May,  and  by 
the  last  of  May  he  has  it  all  brought  to  a  stand.    If  this  be  done  by  the  last  of 
Maj-  he  thinks  his  crop  pretty  well  made. 
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Thinning  to  a  stand,  he  means  to  bring  it  all  to  one  stock  in  a  place,  ten  inches 
Apart  on  poor  land,  fifteen  inches  on  better,  and  twenty  inches  on  rich  or  ma- 
nured land.     He  is  very  particular  to  leave  no  more  than  one  stalk  in  a  place. 

The  first  hoeing  commences  with  the  appearance  of  the  third  leaf,  which  gen- 
?rmlly  will  be  about  two  weeks  after  the  running  round.    This  hoeine  should 

ave  no  grass.    In  about  a  we<»k  after  the  hoes  start,  the  plows  should  follow, 

id,  with  a  mold  board,  throw  about  as  much  earth  to  tha  cotton  as  the  hoes 
l^ave  taken  away.  Then  the  buzzard  follows  and  bursts  out  the  middles.  He 
^K^ntinues  working  in  the  same  way  throughout  the  crop,  that  is,  the  hoes  going 
l>efore  and  the  plows  following,  and  lays  by  by  the  middle  or  20th  of  July.  He 
f>lants  the  white  seed. 

3.  HOW  COTTON  SHOULD  BE  PACKED. 

The  Savannah  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued  the  following  circular  to 
X^l&Qters: 

Savannah,  April,  1850. 
The  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  having  been  called  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rope  and  bagging,  as  well  as  to  the  form  of  packages  in  which  the 
gotten  is  received  at  this  port,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  follow- 
-i-ng  suggei^tioas: 

As  the  price,  which  the  buyers  of  cotton  are  empowered  to  pay  for  the  article, 
'%iust  depend  upon  its  cost  of  delivery  at  the  consuming  markets,  and  as  that 
«ost  must  depend  upon  the  rate  of  freight,  order,  loss  in  weight,  Ac,  it  is  im- 
T>ortant  that  cotton  sliould  be  packed  so  as  to  go  forward  at  the  cheapest  possible 
freight,  and  be  ^ded  in  a  sound  condition.     Now  nearly  all  the  cotton  is  com- 
pressed before  shipment ;  and,  as  the  more  weieht  a  ship  can  carry  the  lower  the 
freight,  the  planter  derives  the  full  benefit  of  tne  reduction. 

Uniformity  of  package,  and  strength  of  rope  and  bagging,  are  great  requisites 
in  its  being  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  compass.  Jute  rope  is  almost  use- 
less to  put  on  the  bags  again  after  pressing,  and  the  buyer,  or  shipper,  of  the 
cotton,  must.pay  extra  for  new  ropes.  Thin  nagging  bursts  under  pressure,  and, 
in  such  cases,  the  bales  must  be  covered  anew.  End  packed  bales  will  not  bear 
compressing,  as  the  cotton  is  forced  out  at  the  ends,  and  the  package  is  not  com- 
pressed, but  only  elongated. 

The  consequence  is,  that  bales,  in  light  bajgging,  or  bound  with  jute,  grass  or 
bark  rope,  or  end-packed,  are  likely  to  be  rejected  or  passed  over  by  the  buyer, 
particularly  in  a  dull  and  declining  market,  or  taken  only  at  a  disproportionate 
reduction  in  price, as  a  compensation  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  tnem.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  the  planters  to  use  only  heavy  bag- 
ein^,  and  strong  hempen  rope,  and  a  screw  or  lever  press,  with  a  box  of  about 
nve  feet  four  inches  long,  and  about  twenty  inches  wide,  and  to  put  on  not  less 
than  five  bands,  though  six  would  be  preferable.  These  suggestions  are  the  re- 
sult of  experience  and  observation,  and  are  respectfully  offered  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  true  interests  of  the  planter,  and  calculated  to  do  what  all 
should  be  happy  and  proud  to  accomplisn,  viz.:  to  raise  the  standard  of  char- 
acter of  Georgia  cotton  in  whatsoever  market  it  may  show  itself. 

It  is  a  fit  occasion  to  congratulate  and  compliment  our  planting  friends  on 
what  they  have  accomplished,  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time,  in  changing 
their  packing  from  round  to  square  bales,  improving  the  quality  of  their  cotton, 
and  almost  entirely  doing  away  the  reproach,  so  often  made  against  round  bales, 
of  being  falsely  packed.  Robeiit  Habersuam, 

Pres't  of  the  Sav'h  Cham'r  of  Com. 

4.  CULTIVATION  OF  MADDER. 

FaoM  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  we  extract  the  following : 

T.  S.  Dunneli,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  writes  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of 
madder.  1  feel  that  the  cultivation  of  madder  directly  concerns  the  agricultur- 
ists of  our  country  ;  the  annual  consumption  of  which,  in  the  United  States, 
bids  fair,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to  rival  that  of  France  or  Great  Britain. 

A  few  facts  will  convince  you  that  our  agriculturists  cannot  give  too  much, 
or  too  prompt^  BttenUon  to  the  ciUtiration  of  this  invaluable  t'lnclOTVfd  looV 
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France  is  the  principal  madder  g^win^  country,  although  Holland  and  the 
Levant  produce  large  quantities.  The  late  revolution  in  France,  and  other 
causes,  not  only  stopped  the  consumption,  but  also  the  production,  of  madder. 
No  madder  was  planted.  Hence  it  has  become  extremely  scarce.  Meantime, 
order  has  been  restored,  and  not  only  in  France  and  England,  but  also  in  this 
country,  a  more  prosperous  state  of  affairs  has  started  all  the  establishments 
into  operation  again.  The  consumption  of  madder  has  suddenly  doubled,  and  the 
prices,  which  before  ranged  from  nine  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  now  averase 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  and  must  ^o  higher.  Under  these  circumstances  mad- 
der cannot  fail  tob^  a  most  profitable  crop— much  more  so  than  tobacco,  I  should 
suppose.  There  is  no  soil  in  France  comparable  to  some  of  ours  for  fertility, 
and  no  climate  in  France  which  cannot  be  found  within  our  borders.  I  learn 
that  madder  of  a  first  rate  quality  is  now  cultiyated  in  small  quantities,  for 
domestic  purposes,  on  the  plantations  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  (in  Ohio  also, 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  State,  in  a  few  localities). 
The  experiment  is  now  so  certain  to  succeed,  if  taken  hold  of  with  spirit  and 
determination,  that  there  ought  to  be  twenty  thousand  acres  put  under  cultiva- 
tion immediately,  so  that  we  ma]^  not  only  keep  at  home  the  immense  sums 
which  are  now  going  abroad  for  this,  our  pnncipal  dyeing  material,  but  also,  in 
a  few  ^ears,  be  able  to  supply  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  even  France  her- 
self, with  madder,  as  well  as  with  wheat,  com  and  tobacco. 

In  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1B47,  an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  madder, 
by  M.  B.  Bateham,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  gives  the  method  of  cultivation, 
the  process,  Ac.  It  takes  Uiree  years  before  the  crop  is  ready  to  be  gathered. 
Mr.  Joseph  Swift,  near  Binningnam,  Ohio,  raised  two  thousand  pounds  per 

acre,  for  which  he  received  fifteen  cents  per  pound, $300 

The  expense  of  working  the  land  for  the  three  years, 75 

Use  of  land,  $4  a  year, 16 

Grinding  and  pacKing, 9=100 

$300 
Mr.  Smith  believes  that  the  yield  per  acre  may  be  increased  to  three  thousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  madder  is  river  bottom  land,  a  deep 
rich  loam  with  a  large  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  not  wet  or  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed. He  also  thiuks  that  soils  containing  lime  will  produce  a  better  quality 
of  madder  than  such  as  are  destitute  of  lime.  The  land  should  be  free  as  pos- 
sible from  grass  or  weeds,  stones,  Ac,  and  if  cultivated  in  hoed  crops  lor  a 
year  or  two  previous,  all  the  better.    [See  Patent  Office  Report,  1847,  p.  456.] 

The  above  communication  referred  to  next  board  of  officers,  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  a  premium  be  offered  for  the  cultivation  of  madder. 

5.  THE  INTEREST  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  importance  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  every  country  in  the  world  has 
been  frequently  discussed.  Agriculture  is  the  first,  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  other  persuits.  It  is  the  source,  the  fountain,  which  supplies 
the  streams  of  manufactures  and  commerce  with  material.  Without  it,  all  other 
interests  would  virtually  cease.  The  nececessity,  then,  of  aiding  and  promot- 
ing  this  great  foundation  of  our  national  wealth  must  be  apparent  to  all.  The 
Washington  Union,  of  a  late  date,  in  an  article  comparing  the  importance  of 
agriculture  with  other  interests,  says  : 

"  In  every  country  agriculture  is  the  great  and  transcendent  interest,  employ- 
ing more  capital,  more  persons,  and  sustaining  more  than  all  other  interests 
combined,  ft  is  even  so  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  appears,  from  a  synoptical 
table  added  to  "  Sparkman's  Analysis  of  the  Occupations  of  the  People,  that 
the  following  are  the  amounts  of  capital  employed  in  the  various  interests  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 


In  Agriculture, £2,000,0C0,000 

In  Manufactures,  ris., 24,500,000 

Cotton, 16,500.000 

Woolen, 7,000,000 

Linen, 4,000,000 

S/JJc, 4,000.000 

-£««?, 2.000,000 


Hose, 1,000,000 

AU  other  articles, 23,000,000 

78,000,000 

Mining  interest, 28,723,000 

Shipping  intetc&t, 36,372,210 


i 
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Thus,  in  the  IJuited  Kingdom  even,  agriculture  is  the  great  and  paramount 
interest.  It  is  in  this,  and  in  eveiT  other  country  inhabited  by  ciyilized  man. 
It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  be  until  it  shall  be  no  more. 
Agriculture,  in  every  country,  is  the  substratum  and  foundation  of  its  wealth, 
commerce  and  p<rwer.  It  w&s  so  with  nations  of  ancient  times,  and  in  the 
medieyal  age  of  the  world,  and  it  is  so  now. 

6.  SUGAR— ITS  PRODUCTION  AND  HISTORY. 

We  haye,  during  the  last  four  years,  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Commer- 
cial Review  a  great  variety  of  papers,  more  or  less  elaborate,  upon  the  culture, 
manufacture,  consumption,  trade,  etc.,  of  sugar,  viewed  in  every  point  of  view, 
and  from  the  best  informed  and  accurate  sources,  at  home  or  abroad.  Nearly 
every  month  we  have  added  to  the  fullness  and  copiousness  of  these  investiga- 
tions, until  the  result  has  become  almost  complete,  in  every  particular,  and  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  to  follow  the  industry,  in  aU  its  agricultural  or  manu- 
facturing ameliorations,  imparted  by  the  hand  of  skill,  or  science,  in  the  future. 
We  shall  perform  this  work  with  minuteness,  and  show  the  gradual  progress 
which  the  staple  is  making  in  the  different  sections||of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in 
the  world  at  large.  In  particular,  we  would  call  attention  to  Mr.  Benjamin's  pa- 
per, in  our  first  volume,  on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Foistalls,  Mr«  Yalcour,  Aimes  and  others,  in  our  third  and  fourth  volumes; 
the  re-publication,  complete,  of  Dr.  Evans's  great  work  upon  sugar,  in  our  sixth 
volume,  and  the  process  of  Melsens,  a  most  important  document,  in  our  sixth 
and  eighth  volumes. 

Every  day  brings  new  evidences  of  the  extension  of  the  sugar  culture  in  our 
country.  In  those  parishes  of  Louisiana  which  have,  hitherto,  been  exclusively 
cation,  the  substitution  of  this  staple  is  becoming  rapid,  and  can  only  be'checked 
by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  its  rival.  Texas,  with  her  abundant  sugar  lands,  has, 
already,  upward  of  forty  estates  in  operation,  and  produced,  last  year,  over  ten 
thousand  hhds.  The  culture  is  reviving  in  Florida,  and  being  adopted,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  parts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
Doubtless,  the  insecurity  of  the  lands,  upon  the  Mississippi,  will  exercise  an  ad- 
verse influence.  We  have  seen  intelligent  gentlemen,  from  the  vicinities  of  Vera 
Crux,  who  state  that  great  improvements  are  taking  place  in  the  Mexican  crops, 
and  Mr.  Poinsett  stated,  some  months  ago,  in  our  Review,  that,  under  a  better 
government,  the  competition,  from  this  source,  would  be  very  considerable.  The 
crop  in  the  British  West  Indies  continues  to  decline,  while,  in  the  Spanish  col- 
onies, the  reverse  is  the  case*  Should  Cuba  become  independent,  or  be  attached 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  not  improbable  her  present  crop  would  be  doubled. 
It  is  now  more  than  twice  that  of  Louisiana.  The  consumption  of  sugar,  all 
the  world  over,  is  increasing,  and  is  stimulated  by  greater  cheapncsSi  growing 
out  of  rapid  improvements  in  the  culture  and  manufacture.  In  the  result,  the 
sugar  from  cane,  from  its  superiority  and  economy,  will  drive  out  the  competi- 
tion of  that  from  the  beet  and  other  plants.  For  the  crop  of  Cuba,  and  of  the 
world,  see  the  number  of  Review  for  June,  and  table  in  the  present  number. 

The  Western  Democrat,  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  is  publishing  a  series  of  pa- 
pers upon  the  extension  of  sugar  culture  in  the  parish  of  Rapides,  which  are 
very  interesting.  This  is  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  staple.  It  appears 
that,  at  a  very  early  period,  attempts  were  made  near  Natchitoches,  but  without 
success.  In  1824  Timothy  Flint  suggested  the  sugar  culture  in  this  region.  lu 
1829  General  Thomas  made  the  experiment,  and  continued  it  four  yoax«,^tQ^wc- 
ing,  at  last,  three  handred  and  three  bhda,    F.  A.  Bynum,  GeoTgQ  QiOT0LOii,^otiU 
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G.  ToTing  and  William  Dunwoodj,  also  attempted  it  An  extraordinaiy  frost, 
the  low  price  of  sugar  and  inflation  of  cotton — the  deficiency  of  machinery  ren- 
dering slow  the  process  of  manufacture — attended  to  discourage,  and,  at  last,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  experiments.  Things  so  remained  untiL  1845,  when  £.  H. 
Flint  set  the  ball  again  in  motion.  He  built  a  splendid  sugar  house,  made  one 
hundred  and  sixty  hhds.,  and  seed  for  two  hundred  acres  in  1847.  Out  of  this 
seed,  <&c.,  the  crop  was  five  hundred  and  forty -one  hhds.,  and  in  m48,  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-four  hhds.  That  of  1849  was  lost  by  the  overflow.  The  av- 
erage yield  was  two  hhds.  an  acre  for  plant  cane,  and  one  hhd.  for  rattoons. 
This  gentleman  deserves  the  highest  honor  for  his  liberality  and  public  spirit. 
The  total  crop  of  Bapides,  last  year,  was  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  hhds.,  made  by  the  following  persons:  Calhoun,  Compton,  Wilson, 
Bullard,  Bryce,  Seip,  Archinard,  Flint,  Overton  <&  Prescott,  Baillio,  Williams, 
Flower,  Moore,  Burgess,  Mulholland,  Carnal,  Martin,  Clarke,  Waters,  Wells, 
Scott,  Crouch,  Pearce,  Tanner,  Stafford,  Cheney,  Chambers,  Gould  ^  Andebert, 
Carlin,  Lambeth  <&  Maddox,  Bennett.  There  are  eleven  other  planters  who  will 
make  sugar  next  year,  viz.:  Williams,  Texhada,  Gordon,  Bonner,  Chambers, 
Linton,  Chase  <&  Mathews,  Pearce,  Curiton,  Cheney,  Wright.  Four  planters  will 
produce  the  year  after,  vis.:  Blanchard,  Linton  <&  Brothers,  Pearce  h  Stewart, 
Taylor. 

We  have  before  us  the  admirable  compilation,  made  by  Mr.  Champomier,  of 
the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1849-50.  It  is  a  beautiful  pamphlet,  printed  at 
The  office  of  our  friends  of  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current.  The  price  is  ^^^ 
dollars,  which,  when  one  considers  the  immense  pains  and  labor  required,  the 
enormous  expense  and  small  sale,  will  appear  very  reasonable.  Mr.  Champo- 
mier deserves  every  success,  and  should  be  rewarded  by  the  support  of  the  whole 
planting  interest.    His  past  labors  have  been  appreciated  at  Washington. 

Without  interfering  with  the  copy-right  of  this  pamphlet,  but  rather  to  influ- 
ence its  extension  and  sale,  we  will  digest  a  few  particulars,  showing  its  char- 
acter, <&c.,  having,  in  our  last  number,  extracted  from  the  Bulletin  some  of  its 
statistics. 

The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  on  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  from  fifty-seven 
miles  below  New  Orleans  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  above;  on  Red 
river,  including  Rapides  and  Avoyelles,  the  last  of  which  produced,  last  year, 
3,874  hhds;  on  bayous  La  Fourche  and  tributaries,  bayou  Terrebonne,  Little  and 
Great  Caillou,  bayou  Black,  Tech6,  Said,  Atchafalaya  and  tributaries,  Berwick 
bay,  bayou  Boeuf;  bayou  Vermilion;  the  prairies  of  St.  Martin,  Vermilion,  etc.; 
Saint  Landry,  Calcasieu,  bayou  Courtableau,  Toulouse,  etc.,  etc.  Whole  num- 
ber of  sugar  parishes,  24;  number  of  sugar  houses,  1,536;  number  by  steam,  865; 
the  rest  by  horse.  Crop  1849-50,  247,923  hhds.,  or  269,769,000  lbs.,  including 
cistern  bottoms,  used  by  the  refiners.  This,  at  an  average  of  3)<j  cents,  amounts 
to  $9,441,915;  <(h^  quantity  of  molasses  was  12,000,000  gallons,  at  20,  which 
amounts  to  $2,400,000;  total,  $11,841,915,  or  an  average  to  each  of  the  1,455 
working  sugar  houses  of  $8,148.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  number  of  slaves 
employed,  though  the  reader  will  find,  in  vol.  vi,  page  456,  of  the  Review,  some 
interesting  calculations  in  this  particular.  Sixty-two  new  plantations  wUl  pro- 
duce next  year,  and  nineteen  the  year  after.  This  latter  number  will,  no  doubt, 
be  much  increased.  The  overflow  on  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers,  last  year, 
shortened  the  crop  near  20,000  hhds.,  and  will  be  greatly  felt  for  several  years 
to  come,    St.  Mary*a  produced  the  largest  number  of  hhds. — ^24,000  and  over. 
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We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Champomier's  pamphlet  to  every  reader  of  the 
Review,  and  express  our  high  indebtednesR  to  him  for  a  copy,  and  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  the  above  general  statements  upon  his  authority.  The  planters 
and  merchants  of  Louisiana  should  take  pride  in  supporting  an  annual  publi- 
cation so  valuable.  We  e.ztract,  in  conclusion,  his  instructive  remarks,  upon  the 
contribution,  made  by  Louisiana,  to  the  industry  of  the  nation : 

"  There  have  be«n  put  up,  in  this  SUte,  since  1846,  indnding  the  present  year,  not  less  than 
S55  sugar  mills  and  engines,  famished  by  the  following  foundries,  Tic.:  Cincinnati  foundries — J. 
Nyles  A  Go.  109,  James  Goodloe  A  Go.  45,  David  Grifye  37 ;  Pittsburgh  foundries— Arthur  Arm- 
strong A  Go.  3,  Jackson,  Whiteman  A  Co.  32,  Knapp  A  Totton  2 — besides  vacuum  apparatus  this 
latter  firm  has  famished  already,  and  are  now  under  contract,  for  the  coming  crop,  for  8  or  10, 
perhaps  more ;  Richmond  (Ta.)  foundry — J.  R.  Anderson,  proprietor,  7 ;  Baltimore  (Md.)  foun- 
dry— Wells  A  Miller,  proprietors,  4 ;  Louisrille  (Ky.)  foundry — James  Curry,  proprietor,  3 ;  fielle- 
Tille  iron  works  (Algiers,  La.)  2;  Phcniz  foundry,  Gretna — Silvester  Bennett,  proprietor,  6 ;  Leeds 
k  Co.,  New  Orleans,  10;  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  of  New  York — 5  sugar  mills  and  engines,  6  Du- 
rone's  patent  copper  condensers,  a  good  number  of  vacuum  pans,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
SUllman's  patent  clarifion,  evaporating  and  granulating  pans.  Philadelphia  has  furnished,  and 
keeps  furnishing,  apparatus,  which  I  have  lost  sight  of,  making  an  aggregate  of  355  mills  and  en- 
gines, of  which,  at  least,  120  have  replaced  old  ones.  A  great  many  horse-power  mills  have  been 
made  by  the  above  named  foundries,  more  particularly  by  Goodloe,  Grifye,  and  8.  Bennett.  How- 
ever, the  latter,  as  is  tbe  case  with  our  local  foundries,  made  but  little  new  work,  comparatively 
speaking;  the  repairs  they  have  to  make  every  season,  more  particularly  during  grinding,  when 
breakage  so  frequently  occurs  to  the  machinery,  keeps  them  at  work  day  and  night.'* 

We  append  from  an  able  English  writer,  the  following  hi&torical  sketch  of 
Bugar,  which  the  reader  will  observe  was  written  as  long  ago  a»  1832  or  1833  ; 
but  it  can  readily  be  completed  to  date  by  inspootli^i>  of  ^f)<  e^ght  published 
Tolames  of  our  Review  :  ^  f  •  o  ^^      , •  v  . 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OF  STOtt."**    *.     r  '  ^ 

The  hi.story  of  surar  is  involved  in  a  great  dCT|iwt(4l»ciu;4y*  Jt^Jf^'^^r/' 
imperfectly  known  oy  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  ^Sp «T*if  jSt^i h ;  T^o^liv^d 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  ChristtTHtcfft,  the  firet^^writer 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  calls  it  a  sort  of 
"honey  extracted  from  canes  or  reeds."  Strabo  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Nearchus,  Alexander's  admiral,  that  "reeds  in  India  yield  honey  without  bees." 
And  Seneca,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
alludes  (Epis.  84)  to  tne  su&:ar  cane  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he  knew 
next  to  notbine  of  sugar,  and  absolutely  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared  and  obtained  from  the  cane. 

Of  the  ancients,  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  have  given  the  most  precise  descrip- 
tion of  sugar.  The  former  says,  it  is  "  a  sort  of  concreted  honey,  found  upon 
cane8,  in  India,  and  Arabia  Felix ;  it  is  in  consistence  like  salt,  and  is,  like  it, 
brittle  between  the  teeth."  And  Pliny  describes  it  as  "  honey  collected  from 
canes,  like  a  gum,  white  and  brittle  between  the  teeth  ;  the  largest  is  of  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut ;  it  is  used  in  medicine  only."  (Saccharum  et  Arabia  fcrt, 
ted  laudaUxu  India  ;  est  autem  mel  in  arundinibus  enllectum,  gtanmium  modo 
eandidum,  dentibus  fragiie,  atnplissimtan  nueit  avellamt  magnitudine,  ad  medi- 
cinal tanturn  %uum  — Lib.  xii,  e.  8.) 

It  is  evident,  from  these  statements,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  sugar,  was  singularly  imperfect. 
They  appear  to  have  thought  that  it  was  found  adhering  to  the  cane,  or  that 
it  i^kued  from  it  in  the  state  of  juice,  and  then  concreted  like  gum..  Indeed, 
Lucan  expressly  alludes  to  Indians  near  the  Ganges : 

Quinque  bibunt  tenera  dulces  ab  arundine  succos. — ^Lib.  iii,  1.,  237. 

But  these  statements  arc  evidently  without  foundation.  Sugar  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  cane  without  the  aid  of  art.  It  is  never  found  native.  Instead 
of  flowiuj?  from  the  plant,  it  must  be  forcibly  expressed,  and  then  subjected  to  a 
variety  of  processes. 

Dr.  Mosely  conjectures,  apparently  with  much  probability,  that  the  sugar  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  as  being  made  use  of  at  Rome,  was  su^ar  candy 
obtained  from  Uhina.    This,  indeed,  is  the  only  sort  of  sugar  to  which  their 
descriptions  will  at  all  applv.    And  it  would  seem  that  the  modft  ot  "^T^i^^kx- 
ing  sugar  eandy  has  been  unaeratood  And  practiced  in  China  from  &  yerj  x^m^V/^ 
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antiquity ;  and  that  large  quantities  of  it  have  been  in  all  ages  exported  to 
India,  wnence,  it  is  most  probable,  small  quantities  found  tlieir  way  to  Rome. — 
(Treatise  on  Sugar,  M  edit,,  p.  6G-71.  This,  as  well  as  Dr.  Moseley's  treatise  on 
coffee,  is  a  very  learned  and  able  work.) 

Europe  seems  to  be  indebted  to  the  Saracens,  not  only  for  the  first  considera- 
ble supplies  of  sugar,  but  for  the  earliest  example  of  its  manufacture.  Having, 
in  the  course  of  the  ninth  century,  conquered  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Sicily  and  Crete, 
the  Saracens  introduced  into  them  the  sugar  cane,  with  the  cultivation  and  pre- 
paration of  which  they  were  familiar.  IX.  is  mentioned,  by  the  Venetian  his- 
torians, that  their  countrymen  imported,  in  the  twelfth  century,  sugar  from 
Sicily,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  import  it  from  Egypt. — {Kfsai  de 
VHiiiorie  du  Commerce  de  Venite,  p.  100.)  The  Crusades  tended  to  spread 
a  taste  for  sugar  throughout  the  western  world  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  cultivated,  as  now  stated,  in  modem  Europe,  antecedently  to  the 
era  of  the  Crusades ;  and  that  it  was  also  previously  imported  by  the  Ve!le- 
tians,  Amalphitans,  and  others,  who  earned  on  a  commercial  intercourse, 
from  a  very  remote  epoch,  with  Alexandria  and  other  cities  in  the  Levant  It 
was  certainly  imported  into  Venice  in  996. — (See  the  Essai,  Ac,  p.  70.)  The 
art  of  refining  susar,  and  making  what  is  called  loaf  sugar,  is  a  modem  Euro- 
pean invention,  the  discovery  of  a  Venetian  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  century. — (Mosely,  p.  66.) 

The  Saracens  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  into  Spain  soon 
after  they  obtained  a  footiuj?  in  that  country.  The  first  plantations  were  at 
Valencia ;  but  they  were  afterward  extended  to  Granada  and  Murcia.  Mr. 
Thomas  Willoughby,  who  traveled  over  a  great  part  of  Spain  in  1664,  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  sugar  plantations,  and  of  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  the  sugar. 

Plants  of  the  sugar  cane  were  carried  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  to  the 
Canary  Island  and  Madeira,  in  the  early  part  of  tne  fifteenth  century  ;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  by  many,  that  these  islands  furnished  the  first  plants  of  the  sugar 
cane  that  ever  ^rew  in  America. 

But  though  it  is  sufficiently  established,  that  the  Spaniards  early  conveyed 
plants  of  the  sugar  cane  to  the  new  world,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  notwithstand- 
ing Humbolt  seems  to  incline  to  the  opposite  opinion  (Essai  Politique  sur  la 
Nouvelle  Espagne. — Liv.  iv,  c.  10),  that  this  was  a  work  of  supererogation,  and 
that  the  cane  was  indigenous,  both  to  the  American  continent  and  island.  It 
was  not  for  the  plant  itself,  which  flourished  spontaneously  in  many  parts  when 
it  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  but  for  the  secret  of  making  sugar  from  it,  thai; 
the  New  World  is  indebted  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  these  to  the 
nations  of  the  East. — (See  Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  tome  ii,  p.  150 ;  Edwards's 
West  Indies,  vol.  ii,  p.  238.) 

Barbadoes  is  the  oldest  settlement  of  tlie  English  in  the  West  Indies.  They 
took  possession  of  it  in  1627,  and  so  early  as  1646  be^n  to  export  sugar.  In 
1676,  the  trade  of  Barbadoes  is  said  to  have  attained  its  maximum,  being  then 
capable  of  employing  four  hundred  sail  of  vessels^  averaging  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  burden. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage,  and  was  first 
occupied  bv  the  Spaniards.  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  an  expedition  sent 
against  it  Sy  Cromwell  in  1656 ;  and  has  since  continued  in  our  possession, 
forming  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  our  West  Indian  colonies.  At  the  time 
when  it  w^as  conquered,  there  were  only  three  small  sugar  plantations  upon  it. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  English  settlers  from  Barbadoes  and  the 
mother  country,  fresh  plantations  were  speedily  formed,  and  continued  rapidly 
to  increase. 

The  sugar  cane  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti, 
in  1506.  It  succeeded  better  there  than  in  any  other  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
Peter  Martyr,  in  a  work  published  in  1530,  states,  that,  in  1518,  there  were  twenty- 
eight  sugar  works  in  St.  Domingo  established  by  the  Spainiards.  *'  It  is  marvel- 
ous,'' says  he,  "  to  consider  how  all  things  increase  and  prosper  in  the  island. 
There  are  now  twenty-eight  sugar  presses,  wherewith  great  plenty  of  sugar  is 
made.  The  canes  or  reeds  wherein  the  sugar  groweth  are  bigger  and  higher 
than  in  any  other  place ;  and  are  as  big  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  higher  than  the 
stature  of  a  man  by  the  half.    This  is  more  wonderful,  that  whereas,  in  Valencia 
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in  Spain,  where  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  is  made  yearly,  whensoever  they 
apply  themselves  to  the  great  increase  thereof,  yet  doth  every  root  bring  forth 
xiot  past  five  or  six,  or  at  most  seven,  of  these  reeds  ;  whereas,  in  St.  Domingo, 
one  root  beareth  twentjr,  and  oftentimes  30." — Eng.  tram.  p.  172. 

Sajzar  from  St.  Domingo  formed,  for  a  very  long  period,  the  principal  part  of 
tlie  European  supplies.  Previously  to  its  devastation,  in  179U,  no  fewer  than 
sixty -five  thousand  tons  of  sugar  were  exported  from  the  French  portion  of  the 
island. 

Sources  frox  whxkck  the  Sufplt  of  Suoab  is  DEarvxn. — The  West  Indies, 
Srazil,  Surinam,  Java,  Mauritius,  Bengal,  Siam,  the  Isle  de  Bourbon  and  the 
Philippines,  are  the  principal  sources  whence  the  supplies  required  for  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  markets  are  derived.  The  average  quantities  exported 
rrom  these  countries  during  each  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1833,  were 
iftearly  as  follows : 

Timt. 

Briti^  Weit  IndiM,  indoding  Demeran  and  Berbice, 190,000 

Jiaaritiu*, 30,000 

Beag&l,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  Java,  Siam  Philippines,  Ac, 60,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Kioo 110.000 

French,  Dutch  and  Danish  West  Indies, 05,000 

Brazil, 76,000 

560,000 

^  I«oaf  or  lump  sugar  is  unknown  in  the  East — sugar  candy  being  the  onhr  spe- 
cies of  refined  sugar  that  is  made  use  of  in  India,  China,  <&c.    The  manufacture 
of  sugar  candy  is  carried  on  in  Hiudoostan,but  the  process  is  extremely  rude  and 
imperfect.    In  China,  however,  it  is  manufactured  in  a  very  superior  manner, 
and  large  quantities  are  exported.    When  of  the  best  description,  it  is  in  large, 
iv^hite  cn'stals,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  article.    Two  sorts  of  sugar  candy  are 
xnet  with  at  Canton,  viz.:  Chinchew  and  Canton — ^the  former  being  the  produce 
of  the  province  of  Fukien,  and  the  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  of  that  of  Canton. 
The  Cninchew  is  by  far  the  best,  and  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  otli- 
er.     Oiinese  sugar  candy  is  consumed,  to  the  almost^otal  exclusion  of  any 
other  species  of  sugar,  by  the  Europeans,  at  the  different  settlements  throughout 
the  East.    There  were  exported  from  Canton,  in  1831-32,  by  British  ships,  32,- 
279  piculs  (38,427  cwt.)  of  sugar  candy,  valued  at  $243,000,  and  60,627  piculs 
(72,175  cwt.)  of  clayed  sugar,  valued  at  $318,256 ;  and,  during  the  previous 
year,  the  exports  were  about  fifty  per  cent,  greater  (see  volume  i,page  302-303). 
The  exports  by  the  American  are  also  considerable.    At  an  average,  the  exports 
of  sugar  from  Canton  may  be  taken  at  from  six  to  ten  thousand  tons  ;  but   of 
this  only  a  small  quantity  finds  its  way  to  Europe.    The  exports  from  Siam 
and  Cochin-China  are  estimated  at  about  twelve  tnousand  five  hundred  tons. 

CoNsuMPTiox  OF  suGAE  IN  EuEOPE,  Ac. — Mr.  Cook  gives  the  follow iug  table  of 
the  imports  of  sugar  into  France,  and  the  principal  continental  ports,  in  1831, 
1832  and  1833,  and  of  the  stock  on  hand  on  the  31&t  of  December  of  each  of 
these  years: 

IKPORTS.  STOCK  3l6T  0?  DKCSMBEB. 


1831.  1832.  1833.  1831.  1832.  1833. 

TonM.  Tom.  Tbnt.  7\mt.  Tons.  Tong. 

,, -  97,450  82,000  79,600  26,870  0,360  10,450 

Trieste, -.17,960  22,400  13,800  6,900  11,900  6,840 

CkDoa, 9,500  10,500  6,800  1,500  2,200  2,180 

Antwerp, 6,240  8,780  12,800  2,000  2,000  6,100 

Rotterdun, 10,700  11,600  8,660  1,800  3,900  3,360 

Anwtenlam, 18,370  22,380  20,100  2,200  3,400  5,300 

Uunburgh, 38,800  37,930  80,000  9,000  13.400  9,820 

Bremen, 12,380  12,600  7,360  3,230  6,800  3,550 

Copenha^n, 6,360  6,860  6,660  800  2,370  1,830 

ffetenburgb, 11,170  33,100  18,600  8,840  11,660  16,600 

226,910      237,040      203,060       61,740       66,980       64,020 

This  table  does  not,  however,  give  the  imports  into  many  of  tlie  ports  of  the 
Peninsula ;  but  the  consumption  of  Spain,  only,  has  been  estimated,  apparently 
oa  good  grounds,  by  Montveran  (Essai  de  Statistique  sur  Ics  CuIoihca,  pa^ 
92;,  at  45.000,000  kilog.  (41,050  tons),  this  may  appear  large  for  a  country  m 
the  situation  of  Spain,  but  the  quantity  is  deduced  irom  comparing  U\e  im^ot^A 
with  the  exports  ;  and  it  Is  explained  partly  by  the  modeialioa  oi  WiQ  ^mVi^, 
S  VOL,  I. 
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and  partly  by  tlie  large  consumption  of  cocoa,  and  other  articles  that  require  a 
corresponding  consumption  of  sugar.  Mr.  Cook's  table  also  omits  the  imports 
into  Leghorn,  Naples,  Palermo,  and  other  Italian  ports.  Neither  does  it  give 
those  into  Setten,  Konigsber^,  Riga,  Stockholm,  Gottenburgh.  It  is,  besides, 
Tery  difficult,  owing  to  transhipments  from  one  place  to  another,  accurately  to 
estmiate  the  real  amount  of  the  imports.  On  tne  whole,  however,  we  believe 
that  we  sh»ll  be  within  the  mark,  if  we  estimate  those  for  the  whole  continent 
at  from  285,000  to  310,000  tons,  includine^  what  is  sent  from  England. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  exnibits  the  total 
consumption  of  colonial  ana  foreign  sugars  in  France,  at  different  periods,  since 
1788,  with  the  population,  and  the  average  consumption  of  each  individual 
(see  Moutveran,  £hsai  de  Statistique,  page  §6,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to): 

Teart.  Ckmtumption.  PaputatioH.    Individual  GmMum*n, 

1788, 21,300,000  kilog.  23,COO,000  .9CJ6  kUog. 

1801, 26,20i),0()0    «  31,000000  -813     ** 

1812, 16,000,1)00    «  43,000000  ,372     «    • 

1816  to  1819,  average, 36,000,000    **  80,000.000  1.200    « 

1810-1822, 47,000,000    «  80,833,000  1.666    " 

1822-1824, 47,-250,tiCO    «  81,103,000  1.513    « 

1824-1825, 65,750,000    "  31.280,000  1.782    « 

182G-1827, „  62.500  000    "  31,625.000  1.976    " 

1830, 67,250,000    "  81,845,000  2.128    « 

This,  however,  is  independent  of  the  consumption  of  indigenous  sugar,  and 
of  the  su^ar  introduced  by  the  contraband  trade,  both  of  whicu  are  very  consid- 
erable, j'he  entire  consumption  of  all  sort^s  of  sugar  in  France,  in  1832 — includ- 
ing fiom  8,U00,M00  to  9,000,0  0  kilog.  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  allowing  for  the 
quantity  fraudulently  introduced,  may  be  estimated  at  about  88,000,000  kilog., 
or  193,000,000  tbs.;  which,  taking  the  population  at  32,000,000,  gives  an  aver- 
age consumption  of  six  pounds  to  each  individual — being  about  one-fourth  part 
of  the  consumption  of  each  individual  in  Great  Britain  !  This  extraordinary 
discrepancy  is  no  doubt  aseribable  to  various  causes  :  partly  to  the  greater  pov- 
erty ot  the  mass  of  the  French  people  ;  partly  to  their  smaller  consumption  of 
tea,  coffee,  punch,  and  other  articles  that  occasion  a  laree  consumption  of  sng^; 
and  partly  and  principally,  perhaps,  to  the  oppressive  duties  with  which  foreign 
sugars  are  loaded,  on  their  being  taken  into  France  for  home  consumption. 

The  United  States  consume  irom  70,000  to  80,000  tons ;  but  of  these  from 
30,000  to  40,000  tons  are  produced  in  Louisiana. 

About  170,000  tons  of  sugar  are  retained  for  home  consumption  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  17,000  tons  in  Ireland,  exclusive  of  about  12,000  tons  of  bastard,  or 
inferior  sugar,  obtained  by  the  boiling  of  molasses  ;  and  exclusive,  also,  of  the 
refuse  sugar  and  treacle  remaining  after  the  process  of  refining. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  believe  we  may  estimate  the  aggregate  consump- 
tion of  the  continent,  and  of  the  British  islands,  at  about  500 |u00  tons  a  year; 
to  which  if  we  add  the  aggregate  consumption  of  the  UnitedStates,  Turkey,  Ac, 
the  aggregate  will  be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  supply.  The  demand  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  most  countries;  but, as  the  power  to  produce  sugar  is  almost  iilim- 
itable,  no  permanent  rise  of  prices  need  oe  looked  for. 

Taking  the  price  of  sugar  at  the  low  rate  of  £1  4s.  a  cwt.,  or  £24  k  ton,  the 
prime  cost  of  the  article  to  the  people  of  Europe  will  be  £12,000,000  ;  to  which 
adding  75  percent,  for  duty,  its  total  cost  will  be  £21,000,000.  This  is  suflBi- 
cient  to  prove  the  paramount  importance  of  the  trade  in  this  article.  Exclusive, 
however,  of  sugar,  the  other  products  of  the  cane— as  rum,  molasses,  treacle, 
Ac. — are  of  very  great  value.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  British  treasury,  from 
rum  only,  amounts  to  nearly  £l  ,600,000  a  year. 

PaoGiitssivK  Co.ssuMPTiON  OF  SuoAR  IN  Great  Bbitain.— "We  are  not  aware  that 
there  are  any  authentic  accounts  with  respect  to  the  precise  period  when  sugar 
first  began  to  be  u.sed  in  England.  It  was,  however,  imported,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  iu  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;t 
but  honey  was  then,  and  long  after,  the  principal  ingredient  employed  in  sweet- 

*  (Continental  nystcm  and  empire. 

fin  Martin's  Storia  del  Vommrrcio  de*  Venexiani  Cto\.  t,  page  306),  there  is  an  aoconnt  of  a  ship- 
ment made  at  Vvnice  for  England,  in  1319,  of  100,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  aiid  10,000  Bw.  of  sugar  candy. 
T/te  0ug&r  i§  aaid  to  iiare  been  brought  from  the  Levant 
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«ning  liquors  and  dishes.  Even  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  it  was  made  use  of 
cnly  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  great.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  when  coffee  and  tea  began  to  be  introduced,  that  sugar  came  into  gen- 
eral demand.  In  1700,  the  quantity  consumed  was  about  i 0,000  tons,  or  22,- 
€00,000  tt>8.  At  this  moment,  the  consumption  has  increased  (bastards  included) 
to  above  180,000  tons,  or  more  than  4f)!),0()0,000  Bbs.;  so  that  sugar  forms  not  on- 
ly one  of  the  principal  articles  of  importation  and  sources  of  revenue,  but  an 
imporla'it  necessary  of  life. 

Great,  however,  as  the  increase  in  the  use  of  su^r  has  certainly  been,  it  may, 
we  think,  be  ea^ily  shown,  tliat  the  demand  for  it  is  still  very  far  below  its  nat- 
ural limit ;  and  that,  were  the  existing  duties  on  this  article  reduced,  and  the 
trade  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  its  consumption,  and  the  revenue  derived  from 
it,  would  be  greatly  i^cre4^ed. 

Durino^  the  first  half  of  last  century,  the  consumption  of  sugar  increased  &7e 
fold,  and  amounted,  as  already  stated, 

Tbfw.        I\wndt.  Ibns,  PimndM. 

In  1700,  to 10,000  or  22,000,00'i  In  1754,  to .63,270  or  119,  i20.000 

In  1710,  to 14.000  or  31,3C(i,000  In  1770-1776,  to...72,£00  (aTerago)or  162,5(0,000 

In  17ai,no 42,00)j  or  94,OSO,000  In  1786-1719,  to...81,UU0  or  181,600,000 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  duty  on  sugar  amounted  to  3i.  5</.  per  cwt. 
Small  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the  reign  of  George  21 ;  but,  in  1780,  it  was 
only  fi#.  Bd.  In  1781,  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  previous  duty, 
ana,  in  1787,  it  was  as  high  as  12*.  4t  In  1791,it  was  raised  to  15*.;  and,  while 
its  extensive  and  increasing  consumption  pointed  it  out  as  an  article  well  fitted 
to  augment  the  public  revenue,  the  pres.sure  on  the  public  finances,  caused  by 
the  French  war,  occasioned  its  being  loaded  with  duties,  which,  though  they 
yielded  a  large  return,  would,  there  is  g<»od  reason  to  think,  have  been  more 
productive,  had  they  been  lower.     In  17137,  the  duty  was  raised  to  I7i.  &i.;  two 

{ears  afterward,  it  was  rai.sed  to  20*.;  and,  by  successive  augmentations  in  1803, 
804  and  1806,  it  was  raised  to  3  i.;  but,  in  the  last  mentioned  year,  it  was 
enacted,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  market  price  of  sugar  in  bund,  or  exclusive  of 
the  duty,  being,  for  the  four  months  previous  to  the  5th  of  January,  the  5th  of 
May  or  the  5th  of  September,  below  49*.  a  cwt.,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  might 
remit  1*.  a  cwt.  of  the  duty  ;  that,  if  the  prices  were  below  4H*.,  they  might  re- 
mit 2*.;  and,  if  below  47*.,  they  might  remit  3*.,  which  was  the  greatest  reduc- 
tion that  could  be  made.  In  1826,  tiie  duty  was  declared  to  be  constant  at  27*., 
without  regard  to  price ;  but  it  was  reduced,  in  1830,  to  24^.  on  West  India  su- 
gar, ind  to  'J2j,  on  East  India  sugar. 


DEPASTHENT  OF  HANUFACrURES. 

1.    SOUTHERN    GRANITE.— No.  2.  » 

BT  A  CRARLKSTOir  WOBXlNa-MAN. 

TauB  finite  is  composed  of  three  substances,  each  of  granular  structure,  and 
united  apparently  without  the  aid  of  any  iifi termed i ate  matter  or  cement.  These 
rabstance^  are  quart z^/eidspar  and  >»»"  a,  each  of  these  being  a  compound.  They^ 
are  *'  the  type,  says  Tuomey,  "  of  tliis  class  of  rocks."  But  the  species  of 
rocks  known  to  geologists  as  granite,  vary  materiallv  in  their  constituent  parts, 
their  formation  and  color.  "The  infinite  variety  of  proporti(4ns  (see  Maj.  Gen. 
Sir  John  Burgoine's  treatise  on  blading  and  quarryinj^  m  which  these  several 
elements  are  united  in  the  mass,  occasions  the  great  diversities  of  color  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  several  kindri  of  granite,  and  alio  affects,  in  a  much  more  impor- 
tant manner,  the  enduring  characteristici  of  this  valuable  material.    Thus  its 


^  Number  1,  of  iheM  papen^  was  pubUahed  In  Fobruafy  Number,  701.  vVil|  l^b^^'^tti^  \^. 
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color  varies  from  a  light  gray  to  a  dark  tint  closely  approaching  black,  and  is  to 
be  found  of  all  sliades  of  red  and  many  green.  Instead  of  mica,  another  sub- 
stance, called  hornblende,  is  found  in  some  granites  :  hornblende  is  a  dark,  crys- 
talline substance,  composed  of  flint,  alumina  and  magnesia,  bei^ides  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  black  oxyd  of  iron.  Granites  in  which  hornblende  exists  are 
sometimes  called  syenite,  having  been  first  found  in  the  island  of  Syene  in 
Egypt."  **  Syenite  (see  Shaw's  Operative  Masonrj')  is  related  to  granite,  and 
resembles  it  in  its  general  characters.  It  is  somewhat  harder  than  granite,  and 
more  difficult  to  chisel.  The  Bunker  Hill  monument  consists  of  this  stone.  It 
is  found  at  several  places  near  Boston,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Quincy  stone. 
It  is  the  presence  of  hornblende  as  a  constituent  part  which  distinguishes  this 
rock  from  granite."  The  presence,  in  undue  proportion,  of  hornblende,  detracts 
from  the  durability  of  the  stone.  Professor  Tuomey,  in  alluding  to  a  certain 
part  of  Newberry  district,  remarks  that  "the  deep  ravines  in  the  hill- sides, 
which  were  scooped  out  by  the  surface  water,  and  Ae  peculiarly  broken  char- 
acter of  this  portion  of  the  district,  attest  the  readiness  with  which  rocks,  abound- 
inginhomblende,disintegrateandsufierbydenudatioufrom  atmospheric  causes." 
**  Although  all  granites  (says  Burgoine)  are  similar  in  structure,  the  difference 
in  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  substances  occasions  great  difference  in  its 
enduring  and  useful  properties.  Some  varieties  are  exceedingly  friable  and  lia- 
ble to  decomposition."  We  notice  in  a  volume  of  the  transactjons  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers,  in  England,  some  remarks  respecting  the  syenite  of 
Guernsey,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  interior  columns  of  Saint  Peter's 
Port  Church,  the  component  parts  of  which  have  become  "  decomposed  and 
tlieir  adh&sion  destroyed."  "  Hornblende,  in  n^ost  common  form  (says  Tuo- 
mey;, presents  a  confused  crystalline  structure,  and  dark  green  color,  ap- 
proaching black. 

The  rocks  composed  of  this  mineral  are  exceedingly  tough,  and  yield  with 
difficulty  to  the  hammer — a  fact  known  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  who 
used  them  as  the  principal  material  in  the  construction  of  their  tomahawks  and 
other  instruments  requiring  much  strength.  "Where  hornblende  takes  the  place 
*'  of  the  mica  the  rock  is  c^led  syenite,  and  where  mica  is  also  present  with  the 
hornblende  it  is  called  syenitic  granite."  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
syenite  of  Quincy  is  not  only  much  more  difficult  to  be  wrought  than  the  true 
granites  which  abound  in  South  Carolina,  but  is  deficient  in  those  lasting  quali- 
ties which  are  of  the  first  importance  in  the  erection  of  an  expensive  edifice. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  rock  formation  in  South  Carolina  is  of  the 
kind  called  gneiss.  **  This  rock  (says  Shaw),  like  granite,  is  composed  of  feld- 
spar, quartz  and  mica.  But  there  is,  in  gneiss,  less  feldspar  and  more  mica  than 
in  granite;  but  even  in  this  substance  the  feldspar  appiars  in  many  cases  to  be 
the  predominant  ingredient.  Its  structure  is  always  more  or  less  distinctly  slaty 
when  viewed  in  the  mass,  although  individual  layers,  composed  chiefly  of  feld- 
spar and  quartz,  may  possess  a  granular  structure.  Gneiss,  like  granite,  never 
embraces  any  petrifactions,  and  is  always  a  primitive  rock.  1  his  rock  assumes 
sometimes  a  granular  structure,  and  passes,  by  imperceptible  shades,  into  gran- 
ite." *'  Gneiss  (says  Tuomey)  frequently  loses  its  slaty  structure,  and  then  it 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  granite;  and  hence  the  name  gneissoid  gran- 
ite. Table  rock,  in  Pickens  district,  is  a  magnificent  example  of  the  occurrence 
of  gneiss  in  beds  of  vast  thickness." 

Having  thus  alluded  to  the  rocks  kindred  to  granite,  we  now  return  to  a  more 
specific  consideration  of  the  varieties  of  ti*ue  granite.  "It  is,"  says  Tuomey, 
"either  coarse  or  fine,  generally  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  feldspar.  It 
has  various  names,  derived  from  the  proportions  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  its 
constituent  minerals:  it  is  called  rrdcaceu^is,  fe'dsfathic  or  qvaitz<se,  as  mica, 
feldspar,  or  quartz  may  predominate.  Forpliyritic  granite  has  the  feldspar  dis- 
seminated through  the  whole  in  large  crystals,  wliich  are  often  of  a  different 
color  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  and  hence  the  striking  appearance  of  some  va- 
rieties of  this  rock."  He  also  mentions  grajikic  granite,  ai bite  granite  afld  pho- 
togine,  so  called  respectively  from  their  distinctive  qualities  and  appearances. 
**  The  Monti  cello  granite  (of  Fairfield),  with  base  of  white  feldspar,  lias  black 
mica  so  disposed  as  to  give  the  rock  the  appearance  of  marblea  paper."  We 
find  allusion  made  by  other  writers  to  globu.ar  gratnie,  composed  of  large  glob- 
i/Iar  distinct  concretions,  which  are  sometimes  several  feet  in  diameter ;  to  ter- 
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pmtine  ^antte,  which,  is  distinguished  by  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  colors  ; 
aDd  Professor  Tuoiney  meutious  the  crystalline  gran'te,  which  may  be  found  on 
Twelve  Mile  Creek,  near  Lexington,  and  elsewhere  in  the  State.  "  The  granite 
of  Kershaw  is  noted  for  its  great  beauty  and  remarkable  crystalline  structure." 
"  The  predominant  color,"  says  Shaw,  "  of  granite  usually  depends  on  that  of 
the  felaspar,  which  may  be  white  or  gray,  sometimet  with  a  snade  of  red,  yel- 
low, blue  or  green,  and  sometimes  it  is  flesh  red." 

The  quartz  maybe  grayish  white  or  gray,  sometimes  very  dark ;  but  it  is 
usually  vitreous  and  translucent.  The  mica  may  be  black,  brown,  gray,  silver, 
white,  yellowish  or  violet.  **At  the  factory,  near  Columbia,"  says  Tuomey, 
"  broad  veins  of  red  grtiniU  resembling  the  Egyptian  variety,  penetrate  the 
rock."  "  The  shaft  of  Pompey's  pillar  in  Egypt,''  says  Shaw,  **  which  is  sixty 
feet  high,  and  of  a  single  piece,  is  said  to  be  of  the  red  granite,  but  is  possibly 
syenite."  "In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  white  granite  is  found  ia 
various  places,  and  is  now  introduced  into  building."  With  these  hints  respect- 
ing the  general  nature,  variety  and  adaptation  to  building  purposes,  of  the 
various  species' of  rocks  generally  recojnuzed  in  utilitarian  parlance  as  granite, 
we  proceed  to  indicate  the  particular  kinds  to  be  found  in  tnis  State,  located  at 
such  points  as  may  render  tnem  available  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Such 
persons  as  may  desire  to  pursue  the  inquiries  we  have  suggested  in  this  connec- 
tion, will  be  much  interested  and  instructed  by  carefully  examining  such  por 


.regory 
respecting  granite  and  the  quarrying  of  it,  and  nearly  all  of  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  most  readers.  '*  Graniteville,"  says  Tuomey,  "  on  Horse  Creek,  is 
the  most  southern  locality  of  granite  in  the  State."  But  Horse  Creek,  which  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  navigable  for  the  granite  trade,  empties  into  the  Savannah 
river,  and,  if  available,  can  only  be  so  for  conveying  it  to  consumers  on  that 
river ;  and  Graniteville  bein^  more  than  a  mile  from  the  nearest  point  on  the 
railroad,  and  this  above  the  inclined  plane  at  Aiken,  the  ascent  of  which»with 
heavily  loaded  granite  cars  would  be  difficult,  can  only  embrace  that  mode  of 
conveyance  by  building  a  connecting  road  of  similar  length.  The  granite  there 
h  thus  described  by  Professor  Tuomey  :  "  It  is  a  hard,  compact,  blueish  rock, 
composed  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  very  little  mica,  the  feldspar  generally 

})redominating.  On  the  right  oank  of  the  creek  it  is  much  disintegrated  ;  the 
eldspar  is  white,  and  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  even  where  the  rock  is 
solid  it  seems  to  have  lost  its  peculiar  luster."  In  relation  to  Edgefield  District 
he  remarks  :  **  For  the  most  part  the  granite  is  only  seen  where  the  lower  tertiary 
beds  are  removed,  as  on  Horse  Creek,  and  again  on  Cloud's  Creek.  The  granite 
of  this  latter  locality  is  coarse  and  crystalline,  with  black  mica.  It  appears  on 
the  surface,  and  is,  in  every  ca.se,  much  weathered."  The  next  most  southern 
locality  of  granite  is  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Columbia.  A  glance  at  the 
geological  map  of  the  State  will  show  that  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Broad  river, 
extending  many  miles  above  Columbia,  and  of  the  Congaree  to  about  an  equal 
distance  below  the  junction  of  the  Saluda,  as  also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Con- 
^ree  below  the  junction  of  the  Saluda — this  latter  bein^  in  the  District  of  Lex- 
ington— an  immense  body  of  granite  lies  in  the  most  eligible  situations  for  water 
carriage,  constituting  as  it  does  the  very  banks  and  beds  of  those  rivers.  The 
Columbia  and  Greenville  railroad,  now  fn  course  of  erection,  passes  over  some 
of  the  most  desirable  granite  localities,  and  this  affords  the  means  of  convenient 
transfer  from  the  quarries  to  the  cars.  That  portion  of  the  granite  region,  as 
Well  as  the  vast  talcose  slate  formation — which  extends  without  interruption 
over  the  space  embraced  between  the  banks  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  from 
their  junction  quite  up  to  the  Newberry  line,  and  which  lies  above  the  falls  at 
Columbia — may  be  opened  to  boat  navigation  by  renovating  the  now  decaying 
Saluda  canal,  which  was  constructed  by  the  State  at  great  expense,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  this  obstacle  to  navigation,  and  which,  if  not  applied  to 
the  use  of  water-power  factories,  for  which  it  is  most  admirably  adapted — as 
much  so  as  the  canal  recently  made  at  Augusta  for  tliat  especial  purpose—ought 
to  be  restored  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  on  the  line  of  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  or  near  it,  at  some  point 
below  the  towu,  good  sites  may  be  found  for  the  quarrying  ol  gT«iu\\A.   \\>'\^N}ev!& 
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opinion  of  some  who  have  examined  the  granite  north  of  Columbia  and  near 
the  town,  th.it  it  exists  there  only  in  the  form  of  boulders,  or  separate  masBes, 
"which  could  not  be  worked  to  advantage,  as  they  would  not  "hold  out;*'  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  such  impressions  have  arisen  from  partial  surveys 
of  this  region,  confined  probably  to  the  line  of  the  road,  whicn  was  located 
with  an  especial  view  to  the  avoidance  of  the  granite,  and  thjit  spots  may  be 
found  near  the  canal,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  road,  where  it  exists  in  un- 
broken beds.  If,  however,  upon  competent  examination  of  this  region,  it  should 
prove  to  be  of  boulder  formation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  some  of  the 
granite  localities  in  the  direction  of  Granby,  where  the  stone  is  well  known  to 
exist  in  the  desired  form  in  abundance,  though  the  color  of  it  there  is  not  such 
as  to  commend  it  to  general  admiration.  We  now  propose  to  examine  the  kinds 
and  qualities  of  granite  to  be  found  in  this  region. 

We  quote  the  following  remarks  from  Tuomey's  Geology,  p.  63  : 

"At  Granby,  on  the  Congaree,  disintegrated  granite  covers  the  surface,  and 
from  this  place  to  the  junction  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers,  excellent  locali- 
ties are  everywhere  seen,  of  a  fine  grained,  compact,  gray  granite."  P.  2b7  : 
*'Fine  grained  granite,  of  uniform  appearance  and  structure  is  to  be  preferred, 
when  strength  and  durability  are  prominent  objects.  The  granites  around  Co- 
lumbia are  of  this  character.  There  is  a  granite  in  Newberry  that  possesses  all 
the  requisites  of  an  excellent  building  material.  In  color  and  appearance  it  resem- 
bles, when  dressed,  a  coarse  gray  marble  ;  it  may  be  split  with  ease  into  prisms 
of  any  dimensions,  and  it  is  worked  with  great  facility.  This  beautiful  granite 
cannot  surely  remain  long  unknown.  There  is  little  or  no  expense  incurred  in 
quarrying,  for  immense  masses  appear  abuve  the  surface,  from  which  slabs  are 
split  off  bv  means  of  wedges.  The  syenites  of  Abbeville,  Fairfield  and  Lexing- 
ton, would  make  excellent  building  materials.  The  Abbeville  syenite  can  scarce- 
ly be  distinguished  from  the  Quiucy  granite." 

On  the  same  page  we  notice  the  following  remarks,  which  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting,  though  not  german  to  our  present  theme : 

"The  porpliyritic  granite,  near  Camden,  is  the  most  beautiful  I  have  seen. 
The  white  feldspathic  sandstone,  and  grits  of  the  buhr-stone  formation,  have 
been  long  known  in  Columbia  as  a  bujlding  stone."  P.  109  :  **  The  frequent 
undulations  noticed  among  the  rocks  of  this  section  (Newberry),  mark  the  ir- 
regularities in  the  granite  fioor  upon  which  they  rest,  and  by  which  they  were 
lifted  into  their  present  position.  One  or  two  trap  dykes  intersect  the  granite 
a  few  miles  beyond  this,  where  the  latter  rock  may  be  examined  in  huge  hemis- 
pheric masses  that  seem  to  be  protruded  above  the  surface,  but  which,  in  reality, 
are  portions  of  the  rock  more  durable  than  the  rest,  which  resisted  the  wasting 
influences  constantly  doiQg  their  destructive  work.  This  coai*se  granite  occu- 
pies the  surface  for  aLout  four  miles  further,  till  it  passes  into  a  fine  grained  and 
very  handsome  light-colored  rock.  The  mica  is  present  in  small  black  scales  ; 
the  feldspar  and  quartz  are  a  light  gray,  and  very  regularly  distributed,  giving 
the  rock  a  uniform  color  ;  so  much  so  as,  at  a  distance,  to  nave  the  appearance 
of  common  marble.  There  are  few  rocks  in  the  State  that  present  in  an  equal 
degree  with  this,  all  the  requisites  of  an  excellent  building  material.  It  is  very- 
durable,  splits  readily  in  any  required  direction,  and  is  worked  with  great  fa- 
cility. Some  idea  of  its  adaptation  to  architectural  uses,  and  the  great  ease 
with  which  it  splits,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  on  the  spot  we  saw  lin- 
tels twelve  to  hfteen  feet  in  length,  and  six  inches  thick  by  one  foot  wide. 
Kough  posts,  for  fences,  are  also  split  out,  five  inches  square,  with  surprising 
regularity,  and  requiring  no  other  dresHing  to  fit  them  for  use  than  the  drilling 
of  holes  by  means  of  which  the  rails  are  fastened.  Fine  masses  of  this  granite 
appear  above  the  surface  for  several  miles  square,  extending  toward  the  river. 
It  is  strange  that  such  a  building  material  as  this,  almost  on  the  banks  of  a 
navigable  river,  and  so  near  the  capital  of  the  State,  should  be  so  little  known. 

2.  TURPENTINE  BUSINESS  IN  GEORGIA. 

[In  connoction  with  the  rery  elaborate  article  upon  tuVpentine,  Ac,  in  our  number  for  Hay 
la«t,  we  publish  the  following. — Ed.] 

The  Savannah  Republican  says  :  "  We  presume  the  extent  to  which  the  man- 
ufacture of  Turpentine  is  being  developed  in  this  State  is  not  known  to  our 
readers.    If  its  production  goes  on  increasing,  for  a  few  years  longer,  as  rapidly 
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as  during  tbe  last  year  or  two  past,  it  will  not  take  lon^  to  transfer  the  general 
head  quarters  of  the  turpentine  trade  frora  North  Carolina  to  Georgia.  So  far 
as  we  are  informed,  most  of  those  who  entered  upon  the  business  of  producing 
turpentine  in  Georgia,  have  had  as  good  success  as  could  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed. Buch,  however,  has  not  been  the  case  in  Barnwell  district,  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  planters  in  that  district  seem  to  have  been  wrongly  instructed  in  the 
outset ;  which  circumstance,  together  with  the  advance  in  cotton,  has  induced 
them  generally  to  give  ovef  the  production  for  tLe  present. 

**  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  mercantile  friend,  who  has  procured  for 
us  the  statistics  which  ought  to  be  produced  in  Georgia,  whose  entire  product 
will  amount  to  not  less  than  twenty  iioutand  eight  hundred  Larrelt!  These  gen- 
tlemen are,  many  of  them,  personally  known  to  us — nearly  all  of  them  our  sub- 
ecribers — and  the  information  may  l>e  relied  on  as  accurate.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  production  of  seven  or  eight  more  persons,  who  have  more  recently 
begun  the  business  in  Georgia,  and  of  two  in  Florida,  whose  names  we  have, 
but  it  is  out  of  our  power,  at  present,  to  indicate  the  probable  result  of  their 
labor.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  article  received  by  the  river.  We 
are  satisfied,  however,  that  the  whole  product  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  during 
tbe  season  ending  on  the  1st  of  September,  will  reach  the  figure  of  30,(i00  bar- 
rels ;  of  which  we  put  down  25,000  to  Georgia.  This  will  represent  a  value  of 
some  $80,000,  to  be  divided  among  a  moderate  number  of  producers. 

"At  the  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  distillation  of  crude  turpen-     ^ 
tine  is  rapidly  increasing  at  various  points.     Including  the  large  distillery  in 
Uiis  city,  under  the  charge  of  Young  <&  Gamill,  we  count  no  less  than  ten  distil- 
leriea  in  Georgia  eiUier  actually  erected  or  ordered,  and  on  their  way  to  their 
destination.".-  ^  ^ 

3.  COTTON  FACTORIES  IN  ALABAMA. 

In  a  brief  notice  of  the  progress  of  cotton  factories  in  Alabama,  the  Tuscaloosa 
Observer  remarks  : 

"  We  were  shown,  last  week,  some  samples  of  cottonades,  ginghams,  checks 
and  osnaburgs,  colored  and  plain,  made  at  the  factory  of  Pattou  Dunegan  &  Co., 
Euntsville,  which,  for  quality  and  durability,  would  compare  with  similar  goods 
made  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  North.  The  colored  goods  were  ex- 
cellent ;  and,  were  we  not  assured  of  the  contrary,  we  should  have  pronounced 
them  eastern  goods.  *^ 

"  The  factory  at  Florence,  owned  by  Martin,  Weekly  <fe  Co.,  is  doing  a  thrifty    7 
business.    It  works  46  looms,  turning  1,600  spindles,  and  produces  8l),000  yards  / 
of  cloth  per  week.    Besides  this  large  amount  of  cloth   it  manufactures  also  6,-/ 
000  dozens  of  thread  per  week.    The  weekly  consumption  of  cotton   is  about 
7,000  pounds — averaging  750  bales  per  year. 

"As  an  instance  of  the  prosperity  of  factories  in  this  region,  a  new  one  is  about 
being  established  on  the  same  stream,  on  the  opposite  side,  which,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, will  consume  forty  bales  of  cotton  per  weeK. 

"  The  factory  in  this  city  is  about  increasing  its  number  of  looms.  At  this 
time  it  works  only  forty,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  the  finer 
qualities  of  goods.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  present  number  of  looms  will  be  in- 
creased to  seventy-two.  The  cloths  made  at  this  factory  are  in  high  repute,  and 
meet  with  ready  sales." 

4.  WESTERN  COTTON  FACTORIES. 

The  statement  of  Pittsburgh  cotton  factories,  published  in  the  Price  Current 
of  the  10th  ultimo,  was  furnished  by  a  gentleman  usually  well  posted  in  such 
matters ;  and,  supposing  it  to  becorrect^  as  our  friend  also  did,  we  did  not  write 
to  tbat  point  for  mformation.  It  seems,  however,  that  our  figures  were  inaccu- 
rate, and  they  are  thus  corrected  by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  uie  business  in  that 
city. 

"  Penn  mills  run  6,300  spindles,  and  consume  2,500  bales  cotton  ;  Eaele  mills, 
6,000  spindles,  consume  2,750  bales  cotton;  Star  mills,  3.600  spindles,  con- 
sume 900  bales  cotton  ;  Pitt  mills,  4,500  spindles,  consume  1,200  bales  cotton. 
Alleghany  mills'  machinery  has  been  sold  to  a  company  at  V\  ellsville.  Hope 
factory  (^not  mentioned  at  all)  runs  6,600  spindles,  and  consumes  3,000  bales 
cotton/' 
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This  shows  an  ag^re^te  of  27,000  spindles,  and  a  consamption  of  10,350 
bales  cotton.    Our  previous  statement  gave  21,300  spindles,  and  6,600  bales  of 
cotton.    The  total  aggregate  is  thus  increased  to  93,200  spindles,  and  25,750 
bales  of  cotton. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  St.  Louis  Price  Current,  of  the 
20th  April,  from  which  we  learn,  there  is  a  factory  in  that  city,  owned  and  con- 
I  ducted  by  A.  Meyer  <&  Co.,  which  works  4,0lM)  s{^dles,  and  consumes  1,400 
I  bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  The  productions  are  yams,  twines,  warp  and  bat- 
I  ting,  for  which  a  read^  home  market  is  found.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thir- 
J  ty  persons  employed  in  the  establishment. 
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1.  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Wb  hare  long  ago  thought  that  the  duty  of 
the  people  consisted  more  in  the  rigorous  proi- 
ecution  of  their  industrj,  resources  and  enter/ 
prise,  than  in  bandying  constitutional   argu- 
ments with  their  opponents,  or  in  rhetorical 
flourishes  about  the  sanctity  of  the  federal  com- 
pact.    This  is  the   coiurse   of  action,  which, 
though  it  may  not  convince,  will  at  least  pre- 
pare, us  for  this  crisis  which  it  needs  no  seer's 
•ye  to  sec  will,  in  the  event,  be  precipitated  upon 
us  by  the  reckless  fanaticism  or  ignorant  zeal 
of  the  "  cordon  of  free  States  "  surrounding  us 
on  every  band.    "  Light  up  the  torches  of  in- 
dustry/* was  the  advice  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  his 
countrymen,  on  discovering  that  all  hope  from 
the  British  cabinet  had  fled  forever.    Light  up 
the  torches,  say  wo,  on  every  hill-top,  by  the 
side  of  every  stream,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware  to  the  furthest  extremes  of  the  Rio 
Orandc — from  the  Ohio  to  the  capes  of  Florida. 
Before  heaven  I  we  have  work  before  us  now. 
Who  conducts  our  commerce,  builds   for  us 
ships,  and  navigates  them  on  the  high  seas  ? 
2%<  North!    "Who  spins  and  weaves,  for  our  do- 
mestic use  (and  grows  rich  in  doing  it),  the 
fabric  which  overruns  our  fields  and  not  sel- 
dom fails  to  remunerate  the  labor  that  is  be- 
stowed upon  it  here  f     The  North.    Who  sup- 
plies the  material  and  the  engineers  for  our  rail- 
roads where  we  have  any,  gives  to  us  books  and 
periodicals,  newspapers  and  authors,  without 
any  limit  or  end  7    The  North.  Who  educates  for 
us  our  children,  and  aff'ably  receives  the  annual 
millions  we  have  to  expend  in  travel  and  in  lux- 
ury ?    The  North.    Is  there  a  bale  of  cotton  to 
leave  our  ports  for  Liverpool,  shall  not  a  north- 
ern Phip  transport  it?    Ib  there  a  package  of 
broadcloths,  or  a  chest  of  tea,  to  be  landed  at 
our  warehouses  ?    There  is  a  tribute,  first,  to 
Boston,  or  New  York !    We  look  on, and  admire 
the  growth  of  this  tremendous  power  there, 
soorcjely  admitting  any  excellence  in  ourselves 
or  willing  to  nuiko  an  effort  to  secure  such  ex- 1 


oellenoe.  Tet  we  expect  to  be  respected  in  oaar 
rights,  and  deferentially  bowed  to  by  the  mien 
of  the  North  I  Tain  hope,  if  history  be  credited. 
Let  the  scepter  depart  firom  Judah,  and  his 
brethren  will  not  long  desire  the  pretext  to 
trample  upon  his  inheritance. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  hope.  Perhaps  it  is  not. 
No  man,  with  his  eyes  about  him,  can  have  fail- 
ed to  mark  the  change  which  is  coming  over  us 
imperceptibly,  and  working  out  a  higher  and 
better  destiny  for  the  South.  To  promote  this 
change,  we  entered  the  yangnard  in  the  eadj 
hours  of  the  day,  and  have  devoted  ourselrefl, 
with  energy,  seal  and  conscientious  devotion,  fat 
many  years,  to  the  work.  We  proclaimed  to  tho 
South,  acf  ton/  action  I!  ACTION !  11— not  in  the 
rhetoric  of  Ck>ngress,  but  in  the  busy  hum  of 
mechanism,  and  in  the  thrifty  operations  of  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil.  We  have  preached  this 
doctrine  on  the  hill-tops,  firom  the  day  of  our  first 
editorial  until  now — through  every  defeat,  eve- 
ry pecuniary  loss  and  embarrassment,  amidst 
every  discouragement,  oftentimes  with  the  faint- 
est possible  applause.  The  mead  of  praise  came 
to  us  oftener  fh>m  the  North  itself  in  our  labora. 
"  SU(P  tlie  Review  "  was  a  familiar  word  that  waa 
heard  often,  often,  often,  from  all  quarters,  firom 
the  highest  to  the  lowest;  "I  have  not  time  to 
read ; "  "I  take  too  many  other  works ; "  "I  am 
obliged  to  reduce  expenses ; "  *'  You  are  now  get- 
ting on  too  well  to  need  my  subscription ; "  "  Per- 
haps next  year  I  will  subscribe ; "  "I  admit  it  it 
a  valuable  work  and  should  be  encouraged,"  is 
denied  in  none  of  these  letters.  More  frequently 
the  word  is  "  re/used,*'  as  the  number  comes  back, 
saddled  with  postage ;  and,  on  reference  to  the 
books,  it  is  discovered  one,  two  or  three  years* 
subscription  remains  unpaid  1  These  have  been 
our  trials,  struggles,  bitter  discouragements 
and  defeats.  Terily  perseverance,  in  such  a 
cause,  is  a  virtue  higher  than  that  of  Ilannibal 
in  climbing  the  Alps,  or  of  Kepler  in  calculat- 
ing the  laws  of  planetary  motion. 
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Wm  the  Iknlt,  in  all  of  thin,  onrt?  We  hute 
much  to  atone  for,  and  sdmits  with  sorrow, 
many  shortcomings,  and  less  of  merit  than  the 
caose,  K>  dearlj  at  heart,  demanded.  Yet,  the 
early  dawn  and  the  midnight  lamp  hare  witness- 
ed our  labors;  and  meat  and  sleep  and  pleas- 
ure, haTe  been  sacrificed,  cheerfally)r4o  them, 
withont  one  desponding  thought.  Why,  then, 
the  discouragements  and  the  defeats  ?  The  un- 
■elicited  tribute  of  hundreds  and  thousands  in 
•Tery  part  of  the  South — indeed,  of  the  Union — 
has  given  assurance,  that,  whererer  the  fkult 
may  be,  it  is  not  altogether  ours.  We  say  not  this 
with  immodesty,  but  rather  in  justification.  If 
wrong,  will  it  not  be  a  friendly  part  to  oonvince 
us  of  it,  and  point  where  the  mischief  lies,  that 
we  may  apply  the  remedy.  Let  the  "  invisible 
nightmare,  '^  that  is  "  cruMiing  out  the  life  "  of 
us,  take  a  shape,  that  we  may  see  and  fasten  on 
it.  **  Come,  behemoth,  chaos  or  the  Hyrcanean 
tiger,'*  anything  than  mystery  and  doubt  I 

We  oave  the  reader's  pardon  for  this  personal 
episode,  and  resume  our  sut^ject.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  hear  southern  men  declare  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  in  danger,  and  express  the 
fear  it  cannot  bo  maintained — hedged  in,  as  it 
were,  by  the  opposition  of  so  many  civilized  na- 
tions, and  attacked  by  the  powers  of  the  North. 
The  more  timid  are  reluctant  to  invest  in  the 
pn^rty ;  some,  in  the  spirit  of  the  tories  of  the 
revolution,  have  sold  it  all  out,  and,  perhaps, 
from  tender  consciences,  removed  away.  It  has 
been  quite  common  to  emigrate  northward, 
with  the  results  of  unrighUously  taxed  slavery, 
converted  into  cash,  to  be  added  to  northern 
opnlenee,  and  enable  it  the  better  to  make  its 
crusade  against  our  altars  and  our  homes. 
The  sons  of  these  dave^madt  capitalists  soon 
leam  the  endlen  cant  of  abolitionism  and  "  tree 
floO,"  if  the  fathers  themselves  do  not  set  the 
example.  I>enouncing  the  "price  of  blood," 
they  are  the  last  to  contribute  a  mill  from  their 
Bnrighteous  lioards  in  the  purchase  of  a  "  pot- 
ter's field." 

Two  thousand  millions  of  property  (for  it  will 
reach  this  much)  we  are  told  is  in  peril — ^but 
what  of  this  f  The  abolition  of  slavery  at  the 
South  is  an  impossibility,  without  a  servile 
war,  continued  struggles  of  the  races  of  whites 
and  blacks,  desolation  of  fields,  hearths  and 
homes,  abandonment  of  half  a  score  of  great 
States  entirely  to  Ethiopian  manners,  industry 
and  civilisation  I  No  southern  man  will  dis- 
pute these  propositions,  since  it  is  demonstrable 
that  the  negro  cannot  bo  removed  away  by  all 
tlie  resources  and  power  of  the  nation.  No 
southern  man  will  argue  these  propositions. 
Tlie  time  for  argument  has  passed. 

What  then?  can  there  be  any  hesitation 
about  our  true  polii^f  If  abolition  involves 
our  irretrieTable  destruction,  and  if  retdsUnoe  / 


teems  equally  threatened  with  desolation  and 
death,  even  the  coward  will  not  filter  when 
death  ceriainly  impends  upon  fiight  or  fight  I 

The  cry,  after  all,  upon  the  walls,  is  not  war, 
but  peace.  <<  Conoession  "  is  the  word  upon  ev- 
ery lip — "  concession  and  compromise,"  for  peace* 
What  would  you?  Is  it  time  to  set  the  world 
upon  fire  about  abstractions?  Would  you  re- 
turn to  the  days  of  the  school-men  and  embroil 
nations  and  men  in  your  hairsplitting  polem- 
ics ?  Away  with  your  southern  fimatics  as  your 
northern  fimatics.  Wilmot  proviso,  indeed  I 
Come  to  your  sentences  even,  Mr.  Clay,  and 


have  done  with  such  declamation  as  this. 


i 


"  Why  is  the  Wilmot  proviso  opposed  at  the ; 
South  ?  It  is  opposed  at  the  South  be<»use  the 
South  feels  that,  when  once  legislation  on  the 
sulyect  of  slavery  begins,  there  is  no  seeing 
where  it  is  to  end.  Begin  it  in  the  District  of  • 
Columbia ;  begin  it  in  the  territories  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  and  California;  assert  your 
power  there  Uxlay,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests*, 
lions — and  you  arc  not  wanting  in  making  piip- 
testations — that  you  have  no  purpose  of  ex- 
tending it  to  the  southern  States,  what  security 
can  you  give  them  that  a  new  sect  will  not  arise 
with  a  new  version  of  the  constitution,  or  with 
something  above  or  below  the  constitution, 
which  shall  authorize  them  to  carry  their  no- 
tions into  the  bosoms  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
and  endeavor  to  emancipate  from  bondage  all 
the  slaves  there  ?  Sir,  the  South  lias  felt  that 
her  security  lies  in  denying,  at  the  threshold, 
your  right  to  touch  the  subject  of  slavery.  She 
said,  •  Begin,  and  who  can  tell  whore  you  will 
end :  let  one  generation  begin  and  assert  the 
doctrine  for  the  moment,  forbearing  as  they 
may  be  in  order  to  secure  their  present  objects, 
their  succcg.xors  may  arise  with  new  notions, 
and  new  principles,  and  new  expositions  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  nature,  and  carry 
those  notions  and  now  principles  into  the  bosom 
of  the  slaveholding  States.'" 

Various  propositions  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, in  the  view  of  preserving  the  South  firom 
the  common  dangers  of  the  times ;  but,  whatev- 
er their  individual  merit,  the  result  has  pnwed 
how  difllcult,  how  almost  impossible,  it  is  to 
unite  the  people  upon  any  measure  whatever 
of  security  or  defense.  Distraction  presides 
over  our  councils ;  and,  in  the  jealousies  of  sec- 
tions of  parties  or  of  men,  a  front  is  exposed, 
broken  at  every  )K>int,  and  inviting  the  assaults, 
if  not  the  very  contempt,  of  the  assailants.  Our 
protests  are  regarded  but  gasconade ;  our  ear- 
nestness, hypocrisy ;  our  solemn  declarations  of 
rights,  the  silly  declamation  of  men,  without 
concert,  whom  the  first  federal  thunders  will 
coerce  into  submission — unwilling  and  boister- 
ous and  fi*etful,  to  be  sure,  but  still  iuhmxi- 
sive.  In  sober  truth,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the 
South  has  any  fixed  plan  at  all,  or  cares  to 
show  more  than  congrenional  vaUn-f  In  this 
struggle. 

Great,  indeecl,  superlatively  great,  to  every 
one  of  its  parts,  is  the  value  of  this  federal 
Union.  Glorious  is  it,  too.  In  aU  IVvis  a»ww^v 
UouB  of  history,  the  dvfenaee  ot  UV&t\.^,  \^ 
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M^  MUM  eztrafts  flfom  their  prospeeto^^tfed 
mddre«s,  at  the  doM  of  this  p&per. 

Bat  ij  this  all  we  can  do  ?  There  t^  other 
prop<»itioiu.  Col.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  has  one 
'whkh  we  gire  below.  An  Alabama  writer  has 
one,  which  we  also  append.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
«xprea  an  opinion.  Thef  are  from  responsi- 
l>le  sources  and  deserre  consideration.  We  put 
than  before  the  people. 

THE  WAT   TO   CONVINCE  THE  NORTH. 
The  propositions  in  the  Alabama  paper  are 
as  follows.    We  have  little  ftith  in  "resolu- 
tions," at  the  best : 

*<  Rtstirtd,  That  an  association  of  our  citiiens, 
sound  in  the  maintenance  of  southern  princi- 
ples, and  deroted  to  the  interests  of  the  south- 
em  country,  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  enoooraidnf;  home  industry  in  all  its  oranch- 
cs,  and  vonderin^  the  South  independent  of  all 
imliTidualis  and  corporations,  and  societies,  in- 
imkal  to  her  domestic  policy. 

^  Xem/rfd,  That  we  purchase  from  the  North 
nothing  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  South. 

**  Rfsohytd,  That  we  reject,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  the  merchandise  and  produce  of  the 
Bortbem  States  hostile  to  southern  institutions. 
And  for  such  niercbandisc  as  is  indispensable, 
let  it  be  bought  ftt)m  the  ttmthem  merchant, 
who  lires  and  dies  in  the  South,  rather  than 
f^nn  the  northerner,  whose  earnings  here  are 
sooner  or  later  transferred  to  the  North. 

**  Re»ohp*dy  That  we  encourage  southern  indus- 
try, by  ceasing,  at  once,  the  purchase  of  ready- 
made  clothing  coming  from  the  North.  This 
importation  to  Mobile  of  boots,  shoes,  shirts, 
eoats,  te.,  Ac,  is  a  reproach  and  disgrace  to  us. 
Oar  own  tailors,  shoe-makers,  dress-makers  and 
seamstresses,  are  at  least  as  skillful  as  those  of 
any  other  land.  Let  them  meet  with  the  en- 
eouragement  they  deserre. 

**  Resolvedy  That  we  enonurage  southern  agri- 
eOture^  by  giring  preference  to  all  produce  cul- 
tirated  in  the  southern  States,  tIs.:  by  using 
southern  flour,  and  not  northern  com  instead 
ofoata,  and  fodder  instead  of  hay.  That  we 
drink  no  al«,  porter  or  cider  made  in  the  North, 
bat  enooorage  the  growth  of  southern  hops  and 
apples,  and  the  establishment  of  southern  brew- 
eries. 

**  JfUmleed,  That  toe  encourage  so^dhemtnanu- 
fiuturerSy  by  consuming  their  goods  in  prefer- 
nuoe  to  all  others ;  and  that  we  use  cTery  exer- 
tion to  extend  their  number  and  Tariety.  That 
%e  give  every  encouragement  to  the  new  paper 
^11,  Just  going  into  operation  near  Mobile. 

**  ReMolveiL,  "niat  we  reduce  tho  cost  of  foreign 
Kooda,  by  encouraging  dired,  importations  of  all 
t>rwi|rn  merchandise,  which  we  hare  until  now 
Imported  through  the  North  only.    That  foreign 
Qomnkerciai  bouses  farorable  to  southern  inter- 
ests   and   policy,  be    encouraged  to  establish 
liraocbes  and  agencies  among  us,  that  our  re- 
tail merchants  may  supply  themselves  at  home, 
-Oritbout  the  risk„trouble  and  expense, of  impor- 
tatton  from  the  North.    The  European  markets 
would  require  a  supply  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
4octk>ns  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  in  the 
ratio  of  our  imports,  thus  giTing  vitality  and 
•tabtliW  to  a  direct  trade.    The  cost  of  the  goods 
-would  be  so  materially  lessened  as  to  make  us 
independent  of  the  North  for  them,  and  ulti- 
mately to  destroy  their  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. 

**  Remixed^  That  in  the  distribution  of  public 
ofllce,  the  people  should  invariably  reject  all 
candidates  who  are  not  identified  with  the 
•oatbem  popiilati<m.   The  humhitwi  oiBoe  com* 


\ 


mands  a  certain  influence;  and  the  encutnbent 
should  not  be  suspected  of  northern  prejudices. 

**  Besolvedy  That  we  cease  our  subscriptions  to 
any  newspaper,  magasine  or  review,  hostile  to 
our  land  and  institutions. 

*^  Resolved,  That  professional  men,  and  par- 
ticularly ministers  of  the  gospel  and  instructors 
of  youth,  born  in  the  South,  receive  our  pat^ 
ronage.  We  should  beware  of  those  who,  under 
the  garb  of  religion,  poison  the  minds  of  the 
weak  and  credulous.  Still  more  should  we  be- 
ware of  teachers  who  instill  into  the  minds  of 
our  children  principles  averse  to  our  institu^ 
tions. 

"Resolved^  That  we  should  extend  our  col- 
leges and  other  scholastic  institutions  by  con- 
ferring  on  them  new  donations  and  privileges, 
exercising  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  pro-] 
fessors  and  teachers,  in  order  that  we  no  longe; 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  northern  inst)tuti< 
for  the  education  of  our  sons  and  daughters, 
whose  minds  arc  likely  to  be  there  poisoned  b; 
denunciations  and  anathemas  against  their  pa* 
rents. 

**  Resdveii,  That  we  create  and  patronise  an^ 
establishment  for  the  publication  of  all  elemen- 
tary books  of  education. 

"  Reiolved,  That  our  summer  excursions  tor 
health  and  enjoyment  be  to  our  lakes,  our  bays, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  borders  of  our 
southern  Atlantic  ocean,  which  contain  places 
of  resort  combining  all  the  varied  advantages 
of  sea-bathing,  comfort  and  society,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  those  of  northern  watering  places. 
All  the  southern  States  abound  in  delight- 
ful mineral  springs,  to  which  the  invalid  and 
the  man  of  leisure  can  repair  for  health  and  re- 
creation." 

COL.  WIOFALL'S  cure  for  THE  CRISIS. 

I  would  propose  the  following  amendments  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  SUtes : 

1.  Let  it  be  declared  that  the  third  clause  of 
the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  which 

[  gives  to  Congress  the  power  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,"  shall  never  be 
construed  to  confer  any  power  over  the  slave 
trade  between  the  States. 

2.  Let  it  be  declared  that  the  sixteenth  clause 
of  the  same  section  of  the  same  article,  which 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  "  to  exerdse  exclu- 
sive legislation  "  over  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  other  places  in  the  slave  States,  shall  never 
be  construed  to  confer  any  power  over  slavery 
in  those  places. 

3.  Let  it  bo  declared  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment shall  have  the  power  to  acquire  territory 
to  belong  to  the  States  composing  the  Union, 
and  that,  when  acquired,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  government  at  once  to  subdivide  it  Into  ter- 
ritories of  convenient  sise,  designating  the  sise, 
and  establish  over  them  territorial  governments, 
with  no  provisions  as  to  slavery,  giving  to  the 
people  of  those  territories  the  power  of  legisla* 
ting  for  themselves  upon  all  subjects  except 
upon  that  of  slavery,  and  allowing  them,  when 
they  have  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants, 
citisens  of  the  United  States,  to  meet  and  form 
State  governments,  and  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  upon  equal  terms  with  the  original 
States.         ^  ..  ,     ^ 

4.  Let  i*  be  declared  that  the  first  article  of 
the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  securing  to 
the  people  the  right  "peaceably  to  assemble 
and  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,"  shall  never  be  construed  to  allow 
Congress  the  privilege  of  receiving,  discussing, 
referring  or  reporting,  upon  any  petition  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery. 

6.  Let  the  fifth  article  he  so  «m«ii^«A.«AVo 
plAoe  this  oomproxniiejheVif  e«iv\^<d  i\v<v^\tf])\d^a% 
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and  non-fllaTcholding  States,  upon  the  sarae 

ground  as  that  between  the  large  and  small 
tates,  in  rofercnce  to  their  equal  representation 
in  the  Senate,  and  prohibit  any  further  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  upon  the  sul^ect  of 
slavery,  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  States. 

Could  this  exciting  and  dangerous  question  be 
once  removed,  I  see  no  other  rock  upon  which 
our  glorious  Union  is  likely  to  be  wrecked.  Can 
any  one  doubt,  that,  if  the  amendments  I  hare 
proposed  had  been  originally  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  constitution,  the  difBculties  and  dangers 
to  which  our  Union  is  now  exposed  would  have 
been  all  avoided  ?  How  fortunate  for  our  coun- 
try would  it  have  been,  had  they  been  substi- 
tuted in  1820  for  the  Missouri  compromise  I  But 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  *'  to  form  a  more  perfect 
onion,"  and,  by  so  doing,  laugh  to  scorn  the 
predictions  of  those  who  took  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  union  of  these  States  as  evidence  that 
man  is  incapable  of  self-government. 

Alt  that  we  ask,  from  our  northern  brethren, 
is  peace  for  the  present  and  security  for  the  fu- 
ture. Surely  they  will  not  refuse  us  so  reason- 
able a  request.  To  suppose  it  possible,  would 
argue  but  little  faith  in  their  ft-atemal  affec- 
tion. The  security  which  would  accrue  to  us 
by  the  ratification  of  these  amendments,  is  al- 
ready ours  by  any  fair  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution. We  ask  no  additional  rights  to  those 
already  granted  to  us,  and  seek,  by  these 
amendments,  merely  such  a  construction  of  the 
compromiKu  originally  entered  into  between  the 
different  State's,  as  will,  for  the  future,  remove 
all  doubt  and  prevent  all  discussion. 

SOUTHERN  PAPER   ADDRESS. 

In  the  contest  now  going  on,  the  constHution- 
al  equality  of  fifteen  St^itcs  is  put  in  question. 
Some  sixteen  hundred  millions  worth  of  negro 
property  is  involved,  directly,  and,  indirectly, 
though  not  less  surely,  an  incalculable  amount 
of  property,  in  other  forms.  But  to  say  this,  is 
to  state  less  than  half  the  doom  that  hangs  over 
you.  Your  social  forms  and  institutions,  which 
separate  the  European  and  the  African  races 
into  distinct  clashes,  and  assign  to  each  a  differ- 
ent sphen?  in  society,  are  threatened  with  over- 
throw. Whether  the  negro  is  to  occupy  the 
same  social  rank  with  the  white  man,  and  en- 
joy equally  with  him  the  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizen>ihip— in  short,  all  the  hon- 
ors and  dignities  of  society — ^is  a  quei^tion  of 
•  greater  moment  than  any  mere  question  of 
property  can  bo. 

The  eventual  strength  of  an  opinion  is  to  bo 
measured,  not  by  the  number  who  may  chance 
to  entertain  it,  but  by  the  truth  which  sustains 
it;  we  b«>lieve,  nay,  we  know,  that  truth  is  with 
us,  and  therefore  we  should  not  shrink  from 
the  contest.  We  have  too  much  staked  upon  it 
to  shrink  or  tremble — a  property  interest,  in  all 
its  forms,  of  incalculable  amount  and  value ;  I 
the  social  organization,  the  e(iuality,  the  liber- 
ty, nay,  the  existence,  of  fourteen  or  flft*?en 
States  of  the  confederacy — all  rest  upon  the  re- 


sult of  the  struggle  in  whicli  we  are  engaged. 
We  must  maintain  the  equality  of  our  political 
position  in  the  Union.  We  must  maintain  the 
dignity  and  respectability  of  cur  social  position 
Ijcforo  the  world;  and  we  must  maintain  and 
secure  our  liberty  and  rights,  so  far  as  our 
united  efforts  can  protect  them;  and,  if  possi- 
ble, we  must  effect  all  this  within  the  pale  of 
the  Union,  and  by  means  known  to  the  consti- 
tution. The  union  of  the  South  upon  them 
vital  interests,  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  South,  but,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Union.  We  have  great  interests  exposed  to 
the  assaults,  not  only  of  the  world  at  large,  but 
of  those  who,  constituting  the  majority,  wield  Hm 
power  of  our  own  confederated  States.  We  must 
defend  those  interests  by  all  legitimate  me«nB» 
or  else  perish  either  in,  or  without,  the  effort. 
To  make  a  successful  defense,  we  must  unite 
with  each  other  upon  this  vital  question,  and 
make  the  most  of  our  political  strength.  We 
must  do  more — we  must  go  beyond  our  m- 
trenchments  and  meet  even  the  most  distant 
and  indirect,  but  by  no  means  harmless,  assaults 
which  are  directed  against  us.  We,  too,  caa 
appeal  to  public  opinion.  Our  assailants  act 
upon  theory — to  their  theory  we  can  oppose  ex- 
perience. They  reason  upon  an  imaginary 
state  of  things — to  this  we  may  oppose  truth 
and  actual  knowledge.  To  do  this,  however,  we 
too,  must  open  up  avenues  to  the  public  mind; 
we,  too,  must  have  an  organ  through  which  we 
can  appeal  to  the  world  and  commune  wiih 
each  other.  The  want  of  such  an  organ  here- 
tofore, has  been,  perhaps,  one  of  the  leading, 
causes  of  our  present  condition. 

Fellow  Citizens — It  rests  with  ourselves  to 
alter  this  state  of  things  so  far  as  the  South  is 
concerned.  We  have  vast  interests  whicii  we 
arc  bound  by  many  considerations  to  defend 
with  all  the  moral  and  political  means  in  our 
power.  One  of  the  first  steps  to  this  great  end, 
is  to  establish  a  southern  organ  here,  a  paper 
through  which  we  may  commune  with  one  an- 
other, and  the  world  at  large.  W^e  do  not  pro- 
pose to  meddle  with  political  parties  as  they 
now  exist ;  we  wish  to  enlist  every  southern 
man  in  a  southern  cause,  and  in  defense  of 
southern  rights,  be  he  Whig  or  be  he  Democrat. 
We  do  not  propose  to  disturb  them,  or  to  shake 
him  in  his  party  relations.  All  that  we  ask,  is 
that  he  shall  consider  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  South,  which  are  involved  in  the  great 
abolition  movement,  as  paramount  to  all  party 
and  all  other  political  considerations.  And 
surely  the  time  has  come  when  all  southern 
men  should  unite  for  purposes  of  self-defense. 
Our  relative  power  in  the  legislature  of  the 
Union  is  diminishing  with  every  census,  the 
dangers  which  menace  us  are  daily  becoming 
greater,  and  the  chief  instrument  in  the  as- 
saults upon  us  is  the  public  press,  over  which, 
owing  to  our  supincuess,  the  North  exercises  a 
controlling  intluenco.  So  far  as  the  South  is 
concerno«i,  wo  can  change  and  reverse  this 
state  of  things.  It  is  not  to  be  borne  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  at  the  South  should  be  stifled  or 
controlled  by  the  party  press. 


2.  PERIODICALS  OF  THE  MONTH— WHAT  THEY  DISCUSS,  Ac. 


1.  The  North  Amkrican  Rbview.   " 

2.  The  Socthern  Quartcklt  Retisw. 

3.  Literart  Messbnoxr. 
4t.  Blackwood's  Maqazikx. 

5.  Law  Reporter. 

6.  Plouoh,  Loom  and  Aittil. 

T.    WssreSN  JOURKAL, 


8.  LiTTKLL's  Lmiro  Ag£. 

9.  Siluman's  Journal. 

10.  Frankujt  Institute  Journal. 

11.  The  Natur.vust,  Nashville. 

12.  Nkw  Orleans  Mrdical  Journal. 

13.  CHARLEarON  « 

14.  Hunt's  Merchants'  Maqazins. 
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15.  Tn  LiTKKAST  WOUJ>. 

U.  LoxDON  Quarterly  Revdew. 
17.  Edistburoh  Review. 
New  EnglMid  cherishes,  with  no  little  pride, 
ie  North  American^  whose  early  connection 
nth  American  letters  Tindicates  for  it  the  title 
'  the  "  Teteran  quarterly.'*    It  was  established, 
"^ve  believ-e,  in  1816  or  1817,  and  has,  therefore, 
:xeaebed  ahont  serentj  Tolomes— oorcring  a  pe- 
riod of  about  thirty-fire  years.    It  was,  at  first, 
a  monthly,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr. 
Tudors;  but,  passing  into  the  hands  of  sereral 
literary  gentlemen,  they  changed  it  into  a  quar- 
teriy.    The  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  on  his  return 
from  Europe  soon  after,  undertook  the  editorial 
oontrol,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jared  Sparks, 
the  author  of  Washington's  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence, etc    The  next  editor  was  tlie  late 
Alexaiider  Everett,  whose  diplomatic  residence 
fai  Spain,  and  mission  to  China,  are  still  ftesh 
hi  memory.    Dr.  Channing,  Mr.  Palfrey  and 
ethers,  have  since  been  editorially  connected 
with  the  work,  and,  in  the  main,  suoccecded  in 
preserving  its  reputation.    That  it  is  not  the 
qnarterly  of  other  days  is  a  matter,  however, 
that  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  dispute.    Able 
as  are  most  of  the  papers,  there  are  but  too 
aiany  flippant  and  trifling,  and  far  bolow  the 
repmiatlon  of  such  a  work.    One  reason  may  be, 
that  authorship  of  every  sort  has   become  a 
trule,  and  literary  excellence  is  in  proportion 
to  the  dollars  and  cents  which  are  offered  for  it. 
The  Qnarterly,  perhaps,  cannot  bid  high  enough. 
Those  who  write  for  pay,  too,  are  not  apt  to  be  very 
profound,  with  rare  exceptions.    '*  Glory,'*  said 
Lord  Camden,  **  is  the  reward  of  letters,  and 
those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all  meaner  con^der- 
■tioas.^    Yet  we  are  told,  now,  that  Lamartine, 
Eugene  Sue,  Bulwcr,  Dickins  and  Macaulay,  re- 
alise immense  fortunes  txtna.  their  brains ;  and 
that  the  best  British  Reviews   pay  enormous 
premiums  to  their  contributors.    So  much  for 
the  North  American.     Its  circulation,  at  the 
South,  is  not  lax^;  but,  small  as  it  is,  is  much 
larger  than  the  circulation  of  any  southern 
work  at  the  North,  though  some  of  these  last 
have  merit  equally  as  high,  if  not  higher.    Wo 
are  btx  trova.  reproving  our  northern  brethren 
for  believing  that  no  good  thing  can  come  out 
of  Nasareth,  since  they  but  borrow  the  opinion 
from  ourselves— as  it  amounts  to  this,  practical- 
ly, when  we  refuse  to  sustain  or  encourage 
any  enterprise  south  of  Mason   and   Dixon's 
line. 

The  Southern  Quarterly  Bemew  was  «rtablish- 
«d  in  1842,  by  Daniel  K.  Whitaker,  and,  for  a 
few  months,  published  in  New  Orleans;  after 
which,  it  was  removed  to  Charieston.  The  work 
b  modeled  upon  that  of  the  old  Sndkem  Bt- 
new,  published  in  Charleston  between  1828  and 
1833|  and  edited  fuecesriTely  by  those  scholars 


of  world-wide  fame,  Stephen  Elliott,  Stephen 
Elliott,  Jun.,  and  the  late  Hugh  S.  Legare.  The 
era  of  the  Quarterly  may  well  be  ranked  the 
Augiutan  tug^  of  southern  letters.  We  look 
back  to  it  with  pride  and  satisflMtion,  as  the 
tenants  of  the  Vatican  to  the  times  of  Leo  X. 
There  weire  those  colossal  men  in  science  and 
letters  —  the  elder  Elliott,  President  Cooper, 
Grimke,  and  Legare,  a  rising  star  which  was 
destined  to  go  out  in  the  senith  of  its  splendor. 
There  were  McDuflSe  and  Hayne — ^those  noble 
and  gallant  spirits,  whose  wisdom  and  eloquence 
added  to  the  reputation  and  the  glory  of  their 
country ;  the  younger  Elliott,  Hamilton,  Turn- 
bull,  Henry,  Nott,  Dickson — a  glorious  constel- 
lation, which  has  long  been  broken  up  and 
scattered  forever.  We  cherish  with  pride  tho 
fame  of  the  old  Quarterly,  and  would  that  it 
might  have  liycd  forever.  Tho  English  lan- 
guage does  not  embrace  a  work  we  would  re- 
ceive in  exchange  for  its  eight  plain  and  unpre- 
tending volumes,  that  grace  the  shelves  of  our 
librury.  A  complete  copy,  we  believe,  can 
scarcely  be  bought. 

But  ijQ  return  to  the  present  Smthem  Quar- 
/«rlf^,  after  so  long  a  digression.  Ifitsfiunehas 
fallen  short  of  its  great  predecessor,  let  not  that 
fact  bo  raised  in  judgment  AUfitonmaybe  ex- 
cellent, though  he  reach  not  Michael  Angelo. 
Many  things  have  interfered  with  the  prospects 
of  the  Quarterly.  The  removal  frt>m  New  0> 
leans  was  regarded,  to  some  extent,  an  infrtuy 
tion  of  the  editor's  and  the  subscribers'  treaty; 
and  then  there  was  some  confusion  in  tho  sub- 
scription price — ^many  persons  being  assessed  to 
double  the  extent  of  others.  To  add  to  the  di»> 
satisCeustion,  several  articles,  highly  political  in 
their  character  and  reflecting  upon  distinguish- 
ed public  men,  with  hosts  of  admirers  at  the 
South,  found  place  in  the  pages  of  tho  RoTiew, 
though  its  neutral  character  had  been  guaran- 
teed. The  list  dwindled  away,  while  it  is  due 
to  the  then  editor  to  sAy,  that  he  proved  him- 
self a  most  redoubtable  canvasser  for  subscrib- 
ers, and  has  won  a  reputation  for  that  sort 
of  skill,  in  every  counting-house  or  hamlet 
throughout  the  South.  It  is  a  part  of  tradition, 
that  no  man  ever  succeeded  in  resisting  the  in- 
sinuating blandishments  of  his  manner,  and 
that  many  were  induced  to  forget  they  were  a^ 
ready  subscribers,  frt>m  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  them  to  subscribe  anew,  and  respond  with 
their  purses  to  the  call  of  the  South.  The  edi- 
tor, however,  getting  tired  of  traveling,  and  the 
finances  o#the  publisher  growing  "  beautifully 
less,"  the  printers  regarded  the  time  favorable 
for  a  purchase.  Six  or  seven  thousand  dollars, 
we  believe,  were  paid  by  them,  and  we  have 
learned  that  much  of  it  was  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions,  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars, 
made  up  by  the  friends  of  tho  8i(raUiukQhix\Q^* 
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ton— «  noble  act,  and  deserring  of  commenda- 
tion. 

J.  BfiltOD  Clapp,  a  scholur  and  a  writer,  per- 
haps aa  well  and  as  ikTorably  known  as  any 
other  at  the  South,  now  assamrd  the  chair  edi- 
torial. Mr.  Clapp  had  presided,  for  seTeral 
years,  OTer  the  columns  of  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury, winning  high  laurels  in  the  political  field, 
and  trenching  rery  close  upon  his  distinguished 
■enior  in  the  same  paper,  the  bright  but  eccentric 
John  A.  Stuart^-a  lighl,  alas !  that  only  faint- 
ly flickers  now  in  its  socket.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Mr.  Clapp,  in  his  new  place,  inspired 
the  confidence  of  the  South,  and  added  to  him- 
eelf  additional  laurels.  The  **  laurels,"  we  be- 
liere,  howerer,  were  all,  for  the  attempt  to  re- 
plenish the  coffers  of  the  work  was  scarcely  less 
Herculean  than  to  create  bread  from  stones.  It 
was  fortunate  that  Mr.  Clapp,  being  simply  a 
scholar,  was  a  man  of  moderate  wants  and  easi- 
ly satisfied.  How  he  came  out  from  this  post, 
and  how  it  was,  that,  soon  after,  we  find  him 
•n  ofllcer  of  the  rcTcnues,  charged  with  the  ex- 
amination of  drugs,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
inquire;  or  why  General  Taylor  removed  him, 
and  what  were  the  terms  of  that  remarkable 
and  humorous  letter  he  thereupon  wrote — and 
which  was  so  largely  copied— jtut\fying  the  re- 
moval upon  the  ground  that,  never  having  suc- 
ceeded In  finding  any  drugs  to  examine,  his 
conscience  had  more  than  once  spurred  him  to 
resign  in  favor  of  someone  who  might  have  bet- 
ter luck  in  the  rinecurate. 

The  next  change  in  the  Quarterly  places  Wil- 
liam Gllmore  Simms,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  laborious  of  the  literary  men  of  the  South., 
and  perhaps  the  only  professional  author  that 
we  have  in  the  editorial  arm-chair.  The  fkme 
which  he  acquired  from  Guy  Rivers,  the  Parti- 
Ban,  Mellichampe,  Pelayo,  Richard  Hurdis,  the 
History  of  South  Carolina,  the  Yemassee,  etc. — 
to  say  nothing  of  his  Innumerable  contributions, 
in  poetry  and  proae,  to  the  pages  of  all  the 
northern  magaslnes,  as  well  as  of  the  Southern 
Quarterly—spoke  for  Jlilm  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come to  this  high  and  responsible  post.  A  new 
impulse  was  at  once  given  to  the  work ;  and 
now  that  Its  publishing  department  has  passed 
into  the  bands  of  a  young  and  enterprising 
house,  who  have.  In  their  first  Issue,  carried  its 
typography  to  the  perfection  of  the  best  Boston 
or  Philadelphia  issues,  It  Is  but  reasonable  to 
predict  for  the  Quarterly  a  long  and  brilliant 
career.  With  all  our  heart  we  extend  to  Dr. 
Slmms,  whose  friendship  we  are  proad  to  cher- 
ish, this  testimonial  of  our  highest  sympathies 
and  regard,  and  wish  him  yearn  of  honors  and 
success. 

The  contents  of  the  April  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly are— 1.  Law  Rtfvrm  m  MUiourif  a  paper 
UtBtMbowa,  with  the  neir  ooiwtitution  of  that 


State  came  great  reforms  in  the  practice  of  itf 
courts— sweeping  away,  as  with  the  torch  of 
Omar,  to  use  Chancellor  Kent's  expression,  the 
cumbrous  forms  of  the  common  law,  etc  The 
age,  It  seems,  will  admit  nothing  that  cannot  be 
compressed  into  a  nutshell,  and  law  learning 
must  go  like  all  the  rest  Away  with  the  elab- 
orate rules  of  Stephens  and  Chitty.  Missouri 
and  New  Tork.  and  even  California,  are  imitat> 
ing  the  simplicity  of  the  Louisiana  system.  The 
doctors  may  expect  soon  to  give  the  go-by  to 
the  learned  and  unreasonable  technicalities  in 
which  their  prescriptions  are  concealed  frx>m 
the  vulgar.    Art  2.  Mmet  <if  Oa^fhrnia.    Art. 

3.  Review  of  HammoncPs  OrcUum.  This  is  a  phil- 
osophic and  eloquent  paper,  and  paaww,  vrlth 
not  a  little  severity,  upon  those  who  consider 
the  Viscount  of  St  Albans  the  first  man  who 
ever  discovered  how  to  reason  correctly.    Art* 

4.  Nav^fatidn  Lawt^  from  the  pen  of  D.  J.  Mo> 
Cord,  we  beliere,  editor  of  the  later  **  Statutes 
at  large  of  South  Carolina,"  and  one  of  the  best 
political  economists  In  the  country*  Art  5. 
England  and  Spain,  We  recognlxe  the  pen  of 
Thomas  C.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  late  attache  to  the 
Spanish  legation,  but  now  of  St  Louis.  Thear- 
tide  ably  sets  forth  the  intricate  politics  of 
Spain,  and  shows  the  bungling  policy  of  Pal- 
merston.  In  the  celebrated  Hontpensier  mar> 
riage  case,  and  the  triumph  of  Sotomeyer  orer 
Henry  Bulwer.  There  are  several  other  papers, 
from  able  writers  and  from  the  editor's  pen,  of 
very  considerable  Interest  and  merit,  and  OTer 
sixty  criticisms  of  late  publications. 

The  Southern  Literary  Menenger  is  now  the 
oldest  publication  on  this  side  of  the  compro* 
mise  line.  It  was  established  many  years  ago, 
and  was,  for  a  long  time,  controlled  by  Mr. 
White.  The  editorial  was  graced,  for  a  short 
period,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Mr.  Blinor  continoed 
the  publication  after  Mr.  White's  death,  and,  at 
last  resigned  in  fkvor  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
present  editor  and  proprietor,  who  is  a  ripa 
scholar  and  an  admirable  writer.  The  Messen- 
ger holds  a  decided  sway  in  southern  letters^ 
and  has  numbered  among  its  contributors  the 
most  disthigaished  of  our  dtiiens— among  oth- 
ers, Judge  Upshur,  Judge  Tncker,  Profftssor 
Dew,  Mrs.  Ellet,  Mr.  Simms,  Dr.  Dickson,'  etc. 

The  other  literary  works  of  the  South  hars 
successively  died  away.  The  LUerary  Jottrnalf 
continued  for  sereral  years  by  Mr.  Whitaker 
and  Mr.  Carroll,  at  Charleston,  had  its  day  of 
reputation,  but  passed  quietly  into  the  shade. 
The  Magnolia  followed,  and  the  Orion;  the 
*'liou,"  that  beautifril  little  weekly,  conducted 
with  so  much  grace  and  talent  by  Mrs.  Oilman; 
the  Augtuta  Mirror;  the  Floral  Wreath  and 
Ladies'  book,  by  our  modest  and  talented  friend 
Heriot,  of  Charleston;  Simmies  Southern  and 
Wetiem  Mmthly,  whioh  rsMhcd,  with  aU  its 
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erits,  jtxst  one  year,  we  think.    These  hare 
gone,  l«aTiag  not  a  shadow  behind  them ; 
U>erc  bare  been  others  of  leM  merit,  and 
e  with  no  merit  at  all. 
Jkniong  the  other  leading  periodicals  of  tl|e 
nntrj,  not  included  in  the  list  at  the  head  of 
p«per,  are,  the  Knickerboekert  established 
J  years  ago,  and  famishing  monthly  the 
intellectual  feuts.    Timothy   Flint  at 
oiae  time  conducted  it,  and  the  papers  of  Wash- 
Iza^rton  Irrin^  hare  added  to  its  celebrity.    The 
.2Vea0    Snffland    Magazine   and   the    American 
Mtonthly  hare  both  passed  away.    The  Demo- 
cr^Mtic  Heri^tCy  established  in  1837,  at  Washing- 
teoi,  "by  Mr.  <ySalliTan,  has  since  gone  through 
many  liands,  and  is  now  edited  and  controlled 
Vy  Tbon&as  Prentice  Kettell.    The  WTtig  Review 
is  of  later  date,  and  was  the  conception  of  Mr. 
Ck>lton,  whom  we  knew  well,  and  lamented  in 
•hif  «arly  death.    The  Ihrt  Folio  of  Mr.  Dennie, 
mnd  the  Awurican  Quarterly  of  Robert  Walsh, 
•xe  In  the  category  of  the  departed,  and  sleep 
w^ell — as  is  also  Uie  New  York  BevieWf  edited  by 
Mr.  Cognwell,  and  afterward  Dr.  Ilawkes,  and 
Qontributed  to  by  such  names  as  Legare  and 
Ueber.     Mr  Brownson'M  Review  is  still  marked 
l>y  its  strong  Roman  Catholic  spirit  and  preju- 
dieea.    The  Boston  OhritUan  Rraminer  main- 
tains the  Tery  highest  rank,  and  is  illustrated 
\gj  men  of  the  stamp  cf  Agassis.    This  periodi- 
cal  first   published  the  classical  papers  of  Dr. 
Channing.    The  Biblical  Repertory^  Princeton, 
We  baTe  not  seen  for  a  long  time.    Bascomb*t 
MbihodiU  Quarlcfly.    The  Wetiem  Monthly  of 
Judge  Ilall  has  long  been  among  the  missing. 
We  are  afraid  this  is  the  case  too  with  the  Bank- 
er^ Maffdzine^  Baltimore,  not  haying  seen  it  for 
Vftany  months.  NOe^g  Weekly  RegisUr  runs  back 
to  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  still  con- 
tinues.   nazanTi  Regiitfr  is  in  its  grare.    Go- 
dgft  Ladiei?  Book  and  Oraham^i  and  SartiWt 
MomiSly  Magazina  charm  the  lorers  of  light 
readily  throughout  the  land,  and  give  to  the 
ladies  the  latest  ideas  of  fashion  and  taste.  The 
patoonage  of  these  works  is  enormous,  and  they 
kaTe  stained  a  high  degree  of  literary  and  ar- 
tistie  perfection.    The  Ladie^  National  Maga^ 
Mime  Is  of  the  same  class.    There  are  some  thirty 
or  forty  agricultural  publications,  a  list  of  which 
appears  in  rolume  iT  of  the  Rcriew.   The  Spirit 
^fthe  TVmet,  the  Albion^  DoUar  Magazine^  Model 
C&itrier,  and  NineteetUh  Oentury  Quarterly^  are 
deserring  a  place  in  the  list.    There  are  sereral 
periodicals  devoted  to  Odd  FHUnts^  Masonry, 
Phrencloffy,  etc    Among  the  medical  Journals 
•ra  the  Ameriean  Journal  <^  Medical  SetencCf 
BoaUm  Journal,  Awurican  Journal  t\f  Pharma- 
cy, Wettem  Journal,  etc,  etc     The  religious 
press  has  also  the  Christian  Review^  New  Jerur 
salem  Migazint,  ThomweWs  Prailfyterian  Re- 
wieWf  etc,  etc 
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Blajckwood^s  Magazine,  which  has  reached 
sixty-seTen  volumes,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
known  in  our  country,  of  all  foreign  publica* 
tions,  continues  to  cross  the  ocean,  fh;ighted 
with  its  racy  and  spicy  sketches,  its  sturdy  tory- 
ism  and  disrelish  for  everything  American.  In 
the  pleasure  which  it  always  gives  us,  we  have 
never  found  it  in  our  heart  to  complain  that 
John  Bull  will  preserve  his  national  antipor 
thiee  and  dogmatism.  It  will  never  harm  us 
to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  though  it  be 
true  they  see  through  a  glass  dark  and  distort- 
edly.  The  republication  of  this  work,  the  Edin- 
burgh, London  Quarterly,  North  British  and 
Westminster  Reviews,  by  Leonard  Scott  k  Go., 
at  a  cost  which  does  not  exceed  one-third  the 
original,  is  a  real  and  important  service  to  Amer- 
ican literature.  The  enterprise  has  been  contin- 
ued, for  several  years,  with  great  success.  The 
April  number  of  Blackwood  contains  a  paper  up- 
on ministerial  measures,  proclaiming  the  ruin 
of  the  empire,  from  the  firee  trade  principles  of 
Lord  John  Russel ;  a  scorching  and  somewhat 
severe  review  of  Mr.  Bailey's  extraordinary  poem 
of  "  Festus ;"  another  of  the  series  of  "Christo- 
pher under  Canvas,  **  in  which  we  have  never 
been  able  to  see  much  sense ;  the  '*  Peninsula 
Medal, "  continued ;  "  Cash  and  Pedigree ; "  the 
''Clearing  of  the  Olens,'*  etc.  The  fine  little 
poem,  the  "Dwarf  and  the  Oak  Tree ''  is  a  rare 
satire  upon  Russell,  who  Is  introduced  as  a 
manikin  perched  upon  a  tall  oak  and  sawing 
away  its  limbs.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  referred  to 
in  the  line, 

"  By  Tamworth  town  a  hermit  dwells  ;** 

and  his  name  Is,  perhaps,  played  upon  in  tho 
lines, 

**  Once  on  a  time  when  bark  was  dear, 
The  boughs  I  thought  tojpeef." 

The  bitter  irony  of  the  following  cannot  be 
mistaken: 

M  And  thou  an  ape-like  atomy 
Perched  up  within  the  tree, 
Shall  Its  fair  limlM  be  lopped  away 
By  such  a  dwarf  as  thee  f 
Tet  chattered  still  the  manikin 
Down,  down  the  branch  must  go  I 
The  pigs  demand  the  sacrifice 
They  're  watching  me  below. " 

Contents  of  the  Plough,  Loom  <§  AnvH,  for 
May.  The  '*  Harmony  of  Interests,  '*  showing 
how  a  protective  tariff  operates  upon  the  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco  and  wool  ^^wers.  This  is  the 
continuation  of  an  able  series,  by  Mr.  Carey,  of 
Philadelphia,  which  will  eventually  appear  in 
a  separate  volume,  similar  to  his  work  on  the 
"  Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future."  There  are 
several  papers  upon  wool,  and  a  **  memorial  of 
the  iron  interest  to  Congress,**  etc 

The  Western  Journal,  St  Louis,  for  May,  oon^ 
tains,  in  addition  to  mikDy  itlaab\»\«  fftA^2A\kit) 
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two  papers  trpon  "California; "  the  first  by  the 
^editor,  who  sustains^  in  the  main,  the  views  we 
hare  adTanoed  in  regard  to  the  gold  resources 
of  that  country  and  their  effects  upon  com- 
merce. The  editor  copies  our  account  of  Mel- 
tens's  sugar  investigations,  and  thinks  that  the 
beet  root  may  yet  be  adoj^ted  eztensively  in  the 
West,  as  a  substitute  for  cane.  We  would  as 
Boon  justify  the  policy  of  extracting  sun-beams 
from  cucumbers,  especially  should  anything 
happen  to  Cuba  1 

LUtdTi  Living  Age,  like  the  Edeciie  Maga- 
tint,  embraces  selections  from  all  the  foreign 
periodical  publications,  and  is,  of  course,  an 
invaluable  miscellany.  In  addition  to  the 
leading  quarterlies  and  Blackwood,  it  extracts 
from  the  Retrospective  Review,  Colburn's  New 
Monthly,  Asiatic  Journal,  London  Eclectic, 
Sporting  Magazine,  Dublin  Magasine,  Eraser's 
Magasine,  United  Service  Journal,  Metropoli- 
tan, Bentley's  Miscellany,  London  A  Colburn's 
Magazine,  etc 

The  Living  Age  supplies  the  place  of  the  Jth- 
eneum  and  the  Miueumf  so  long  published  at 
the  North. 

The  paper  which  attracted  us  most  in  SQli- 
man,  for  May,  is  that  by  Agassiz,  entitled  "  Na^ 
tnral  Relations  between  the  Animals  and  the 
Elements  in  which  they  live.*'  We  have  not 
space  to  dwell  upon  the  various  scientific  arti- 
cles of  the  Franklin  Institute  JoumaL  The  first 
five  or  six  numbers  of  the  NaturaUd,  published 
at  Nashville,  have  been  laid  on  our  table.  It 
is  a  small  monthly,  at  the  cheap  rate  of  one  dol- 
lar per  annum.  The  editor,  T.  Fanning,  holds 
a  professorship  in  Franklin  College,  Tennessee, 
and  dcBigbs  to  discuss,  in  the  work,  every  sub- 
ject of  chemistry  and  geology,  in  a  simple  and 
popular  form.  We  wish  him  all  success  in  his 
praiseworthy  undertaking. 

The  New  Orleans  and  OharlesUm  Medical 
Journals,  are,  both  of  them,  works  highly  cred- 
itable to  the  medical  science  and  spirit  of  the 
South.  In  the  first,  for  May,  wo  have  one  of 
the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  Harrison,  on  the 
"Nervous  system;"  a  paper  by  Dr.  Shanks, of 


Tennessee,  on  a  sulgect  whose  very  name  ifl  en- 
tirely unpronounceable.  Dr.  Evans  writes  upon 
the  "  Medical  Uiistory  of  East  Mississippi ; "  and 
Dr.  Fearn  upon  that  of  Mobile.  In  the  C7tarla- 
Um  Jonrnal,  we  have  Simonds  on  ^*  New  Or> 
leans  Mortality;"  and  "Morton  on  Bachman'a 
View  of  Hybridity  in  Animals."  In  the  editorial 
deportment,  wc  find  cotton  seed  recommended  in 
intermittent  fevers,  and  some  account  of  the  me- 
teorology of  Charleston,  etc  Contents  of  Htrnt, 
for  May,  "German  Notices  of  California,"  "  In- 
terest of  Money,"  "Charleston,"  an  abstract 
from  the  late  census  of  that  city,  "  Currency," 
« Commercial  Code  of  Spain,"  "Tea  and  Te»> 
trade, "  to  say  nothing  of  the  usual  statistics. 
This  work  loses  nothing  by  age,  but  iucreasea 
every  day  in  value.  We  wish  there  were  half  a 
dozen  such  in  the  country,  for  that  number 
could  not  more  than  occupy  the  field.  The  IMr 
erary  World  has  become  now  indispensable  to 
every  one  interested  in  the  prt^ress  of  Ameri- 
can letters.  Its  criticisms  upon  books  are 
marked  by  much  fairness  and  intelligence.  Its 
notes  upon  passing  events  in  literary  and  scien- 
tifla  circles  possess  peculiar  interest.  The  work 
aflbrds  material  aid  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
public  or  private  libraries — furnishing,  as  it 
does,  weekly  lists  of  everything  that  is  publish- 
ed in  Europe  or  this  country. 

The  London  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Review, 
for  April,  are  just  this  moment  on  our  table. 
Contents  of  the  first — "Oiacombt  Lcopardi;" 
Ranke's  "House  of  Brandenburg ;"  "Queen's  Col- 
lege, London;"  "Crete's  History  of  Greece;** 
"Urguhart's  Pillars  of  Hercules;"  "Diary  of 
a  dutiful  Son ;"  "  Baxter's  Impressions  of  Eu- 
rope;" "Clarendon;"  "Cunningham's  Lou- 
don ; "  "  Escape  of  Louis  Philippe."  Contents 
of  the  Edinburgh — "  National  Observatoriea;* 
"  Sydney  Smith's  Sketches  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy;" "Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis;* 
"  Lander's  Poetry ; "  "  Polynesia  and  New  Zea- 
land ;'*  "  British  and  continental  Taxation ;" 
"  The  Village  Notary ; "  "  Lewis  on  matters  of 
Opinion;"  "Agricultural  Complaints; "  «Gur» 
many  and  Erfort. " 


3.  OUR  OFFICE—TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our  Otficb  is  at  No.  22  Exchange  Place ; 
but  the  single  numbers  of  Review  are  /or 
sale,  every  month,  at  J.  C.  Morgan's,  immediate- 
ly opposite.  Mr.  Morgim  has  upon  his  counter 
nearly  all  the  American  and  foreign  periodicals, 
light  literature  and  newspapers.  His  stock  of 
elegantly  illustrated  annuals  uid  popular  au- 
thors is  always  large.  He  is  supplied  with 
every  description  of  stationery,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved qualities,  and  has  a  stock  of  valuable 
English  and  American  books  of  every  kind,  eve- 
ry day  growing  more  extensive.  His  enter- 
priae  in  importing  the  valuable  collection  of 
foreign  workg,  known  m  "RoLn'a  Library,"  U 


deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and  will,  we 
hope,  meet  its  due  reward. 

To  Sdb8CRIB£RS. — Please  remit,  promptly,  all 
arrears,  and  for  the  coming  year.  Our  plans 
require  money.  Our  expenses  are  doubled.  Do 
nor  wait  for  an  agent.  Send  bank  bills,  or 
Hp«cie.  The  mails  are  perfectly  safe.  Help  us 
on  in  this  enterprise.  We  have  no  regtUar 
agents  who  cannot  show  a  special  power,  with 
the  Editor's  name.  Mr.  Waring  loor  wiU 
travel  for  us,  during  tho  present  summer  and 
fall.    Address,  J.  D.  B.  DsBow. 

49^  Payments  will  bo  acknowlenged  on  the 
fonrih  pagQ  olcKnet  otc^^t^  number. 
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ABT.  L— GOTEBSHENT  OF  BRITISH  DfDU. 

II.  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA. 

IXECUTIVE;  LBOISLATIVB ;  JTTDICIAL;  MIUTART;  EOCLESIASTIG AL ;  FISCAL;  PO- 

LITIGAL. 

The  mainspring  of  the  government  of  British  India,  is,  as  has  been 
shown,  situated  in  England  ;  but  those  in  India,  who  are  subject  to  this 
influence  and  bound  to  regulate  themselves  by  it,  are  not,  after  all, 
mere  puppets.  They  possess  a  substantive  power  amounting  to  a  prac- 
tical despotism ;  and,  even  speculatively  regarded,  it  might  naturally 
be  supposed  impossible,  at  such  a  distance  as  England,  to  direct  and 
control  the  government  of  such  a  country  as  India,  without  leaving 
much  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  powers 
of  local  government  are  placed.  What,  then,  is  the  mode  or  form  of 
the  local  government  of  British  India — that  is,  the  government  of  In- 
dia exercised  in  India,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  home  govern- 
ment,  or  the  government  of  India  exercised  in  England  ?  The  local 
government  of  India  may  be  regarded,  in  its  different  relations  or  func- 
tions, executive,  legislative,  judicial,  military,  ecclesiastical,  fiscal  and 
political.  It  is,  of  course,  only  the  most  general  views  of  these  depart- 
ments of  government  that  can  be  presented  on  the  present  occasion ; 
and  although  the  four  last  mentioned  may  be  strictly  resolved  into  the 
executive  department,  yet,  under  the  existing  forms  of  administration 
in  India,  they  may  be,  with  advantage,  described  separately. 

For  executive  purposes,  a  governor-general  of  all  India  is  appoint- 
ed, with  a  council  of  three ;  and  the  whole  of  India  is  divided  into 
three  presidencies— jJis^  of  ^Bengal,  that  of  Madraa,  and.  l\isX  qH&qt&t 
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bay — all  being  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  goyemor-general  in 
council,  each  having  a  governor  and  council  of  three,  and  each  gov- 
ernor and  council  having  subordinate  authority  within  their  own  lim- 
its.    The  governorship  of  Bengal  is'vested  in  the  persoq;  who  holds 
the  governor-generalship  of  all  India ;  and,  as  governor,  he  has  no 
council,  but  as  governor-general,  he  has.     The  governor-general  of 
India  and  the  governors  of  the  three  presidencies,  are  appointed 
by  the  court  of  directors,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  crown : 
their  commissions  are  annulled  at  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  court  of 
directors.     In  consequence  of  the  extent  and  populousness  of  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  it  is  divided  into  three  subordinate  govern- 
ments :  first,  the  government  of  Bengal,  already  mentioned,  admin- 
istered by  the  governor-general ;  second,  the  lieutenant-governorship 
of  the  north-western  provinces,  embracing  Benares,  Allahabad,  Delhi, 
&e.,  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor ;  and,  third,  the  govern- 
ment of  Penang,  Malacca  and  Singapore,  in  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
administered  by  what  are  called  resident  councilors.     Such  is  the 
frame-work,  the  personel,  of  the  executive  government  of  India.     Its 
powers  are  thus  distributed.     The  governor-general  and  council  of 
India  have  the  superintendence,  direction  and  control,  of  the  whole 
civil  and  military  government  of  India ;  and  the  subordinate  govern- 
ments are  required  to  obey  their  orders,  and  not  to  commence  hostili- 
ties, declare  or  make  war  or  peace  with  the  native  powers,  without 
their  tipprobation,  or  to  create  any  new  office,  or  grant  any  salary, 
gratuity  or  allowance,  without  their  previous  sanction.     In  like  man- 
ner, the  governor-genehkl  in  council,  is  restrained  from  declaring  war, 
or  commencing  hostilities,  or  entering  into  any  treaty  for  declaring 
war  (except  in  self-defense),  without  the  authority  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors or  the  secret  committee.     If  the  governor-general  should  differ 
from  the  authority  of  his  council,  on  any  question  affecting  the  safety, 
tranquility  or  interests,  of  the  British  possessions,  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  their  respective  opinions  are  to  be  exchanged  in  writing 
and^placed  upon  record ;  and  if  the  difference  should  still  continue,  the 
governor-general  may  act  on  his  own  authority  and   responsibility. 
The  duties  of  the  subordinate  governments,  are  to  receive  and  obey 
the  orders  of  the  general  government,  to  transmit  to  it  advice  and  in- 
telligence of  all  transactions  and  matters  relating  to  the  government 
revenues,  or  interests  of  the  respective  presidencies,  and  to  superintend 
and  control  the  various  departments  and  functionaries  within  each 
presidency  subject  to  their  authority. 

Until  1834,  tha  power  of  legislation  was  possessed  by  the  governor 
la  council,  of  each  of  the  presidencies  *,  but,  by  the  act  of  parliament 
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of  that  year,  renewing  the  company's  privileges,  the  power  of  local 
legislation  was  taken  from-  the  subordinate  governments  and  given  to 
the  supreme  or  general  government  of  India  exclusively.  For  execu- 
tive purposes,  the  council  of  India,  it  has  been  alremiy  stated,  witfc^ 
the  governor-general  at  its  head,  consists  of  three  other  members,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  court  of  directors,  and  each  of  whom  must  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  company  ten  years.  The  same  persons 
also,  presided  over  by  the  governor-general,  constitute  the  legislative 
council  of  India,  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  member  who  must  be  a 
person  not  previously  in  the  service  of  the  company.  His  appointment, 
by  the  court  of  directors,  is  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  crown ; 
while  the  appointment  of  the  three  others,  by  the  court,  is  absolute. 
This  fourth  member,  alone,  does  not  belong  to  the  executive,  but  only 
to  the  legislative  council ;  that  is,  he  is  not  entitled  to  sit  and  vote  at 
meetings  of  the  council  held  for  executive  purposes,  but  only  at  meet- 
ings for  making  laws  and  regulations.  The  legislative  council  of.  In- 
dia, thus  constituted,  has  power  to  make,  repeal  and  alter,  laws  and 
regulations  for  all  persons,  British,  native  and. foreign ;  for  all  courts, 
whether  established  by  royal  charter  or  otherwise ;  for  all  places  and 
things  in  every  part  of  the  territories  under  the  government  of  the 
oompany ;  and,  for  all  servants  of  the  company  within  the  dominions 
of  allied  provinces  and  states.  As  the  right  of  parliament  to  legislate 
for  India  is  expressly  reserved,  as  well  as  the  sovereign  right  of  the 
crown,  so  it  is  required  that  all  laws  and  regulations,  made  by  the 
governor-general  of  India  in  council,  shall  be  transmitted  to  England 
and  laid  before  parliament,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  that  no  law 
has  been  passed  affecting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  authority 
of  parliament,  the  constitution  or  rights  of  the  company,  or  the  un- 
written law  or  constitution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  the  judicial  system  of  British  India,  there  are  two  classes  of 
courts ;  those  established  by  royal  charter,  called  King's  or  Queen's 
courts,  and  those  established  by  the  company's  government,  called  Com- 
pany's courts.  There  are  four  royal  courts — one  at  Calcutta,  a  second 
at  Madras,  a  third  at  Bombay,  and  a  fourth  in  the  settlements  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca.  The  courts  at  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay,  are 
administered,  each,  by  a  chief  justice  and  two  judges,  who  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown,  and  who  must  be  barristers,  in  England  or  Ireland, 
of  not  less  than  five  yejjrs'  standing.  The  court  of  judicature  of  Pe- 
nang,  Singapore  and  Malacca,  consists  of  the  govJB^^or  of  those  eettle- 
ments,  a  tesident  councilor  and  a  recorder,  of  whom  the  last  mention- 
ed  alone  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  must  be  a  barrister  of  five 
years'  standing.    These  courts  have  full  authority  to  exexciae  ;)i.udL  ^^t- 
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form  all  civil,  criminal,  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
their  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  British-born  subjects  residing  within 
the  limits  of  the  governments  to  which  the  courts  are  attached.  Such 
persons  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  England.  These  courts  have,  also, 
full  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  actions  and  suits  against  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay,  determining,  in  re- 
spect of  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  by  their  respective  laws  and  cus- 
toms ;  and,  where  one  party  is  a  Mohammedan  and  the  other  a  Hindoo, 
determining  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  defendant.  The  native  in- 
habitants of  India,  residing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  towns  of  Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay,  are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal 
courts,  unless  they  shall,  in  any  particular  cases,  agree,  in  contract,  to 
be  subject  to  it,  and  the  cause  shall  exceed  five  hundred  rupees  (9250) ; 
under  which  circumstances  the  courts  may  hear  and  determine  suits 
between  British-born  subjects' and  the  native  inhabitants  of  India. 
The  royal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in  any  matter  relating  to  reve- 
nue; and,  in  matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  an  appeal  lies  from 
their  decisions  to  the  privy  council  in  England,  if  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute is  not  less  than  ten  thousand  rupees  ($5,000).  For  the  consider- 
ation of  such  appeals,  a  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  has 
been  constituted,  consisting  of  various  members  of  the  privy  council, 
ex-chancellors,  and  always  including  two  retired  Indian  judges  who  are 
supposed  to  possess  the  requisite  local  knowledge  and  experience  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  the  other  judges. 

[  2b  be  corUiHuecL  ] 
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A  JKW  REMABKS,  MADE  BY  A  TRAVELER,  ON  A.  H.  PALMER'S  PLAN  FOR  OPENINO, 
EXTENDING  AND  PROTECTING,  AMERICAN  CO.MMERCB  IN  THE  EAST. 

[  The  writer  of  tbis  interesting  sketch,  Emanuel  Weiss,  has  been  for  eighteen 
years  a  resident  in  the  East,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  eniploTment  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  has  traveled  the  deserts  with  the  caravans,  and 
passed  himself  off  as  an  Arab — a  thing,  from  his  appearance,  he  might  very 
well  do.  His  knowledge  of  the  world  is  extensive  and  practical,  and  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  Indies,  in  every  particular,  minute  and  accurate.  Such  a  man 
must  be  of  great  value  to.  us  in  our  increasing  relations  with  Oriental  countries. 
He  was  the  first,  we  think,  to  propose  the  use  of  camels  for  California  travel. 
He  was  bom  in  Switzerland,  but  has  removed  to  the  United  States. — Ed.] 

In  our  days,  neither  Abyssinian  nationality  nor  Abyssinian  domin- 
ion extends  to  the  sea-coast ;  therefore  it  is  improper  to  name  Abys- 
slman,  jiart  of  the  African  coast  in  or  outside  of  Bab  el  Mandel 
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(Arab.j  "  gate  of  tears  ").  The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  having  been  reinstall- 
ed by  the  Saltan,  in  the  governorship  of  Suakin  and  Massawah, 
olaims  the  whole  coast,  from  Suez  to  Bab  el  Mandel. 

Between  Suez  and  Kosseir,  there  is  but  a  scanty  population  of  Be- 
douin Arabs.  The  Ababdeh,  south  of  Kosseir,  are  the  first  African 
red-skins  with  Caucasian  features  met  with  on  thb  coast ;  then  come 
the  Ageeg, around  Suakin;  from  thence  to  Massawah,  the  Shoho;  and 
from  this  latter  place  to  the  bay  of  Tudjurra  (Oobat  Embada),  the 
Donakil. 

This  bay  extends  about  eighteen  miles  inland  in  a  western  direction, 
and  is  divided  in  two  parts  by  a  narrow  island,  the  inner  part  of  which 
is  called  the  Evil  bay  (Gobat  el  Harab)  from  a  conical  island  in  its  cen- 
ter, emitting  deadly  smoke,  as  the  saying  is.  A  two  days'  journey 
from  the  bay,  lies  the  Ooobard  lake  (Birket  el  Goobard,  with  sweet 
water),  the  receptacle  of  the  Hawash  river ;  and  between  the  two 
waters,  surrounded  by  barren  and  volcanic  rocks,  lies  the  salt  water 
lake,  Birket  el  Assal,  that  is,  the  honey  lake — its  level  about  200'  be- 
low the  level  of  the  bay.  This  water  division  will  become,  in  time, 
the  highway  for  commerce  and  civilization  to  southern  Abyssinia  and 
the  Galla  regions. 

From  Tudjurra  bay  to  Cape  (ras)  Hafoon,  are  the  following  Somalee 
tribes:  the  Eyssa,  Gedeborsee,  Ayal  (children),  Ahmet,  Ayal  Yoones, 
Habart  (clan)  el  hadjiss,  Madjarteen,  and  El  Mahara.  The  Gabard- 
jees,  south  of  B.as  Hafoon,  belong,  like  the  Somalees,  to  the  great 
Galla  nation,  with  Caucasian  features  and  red -skins.  The  thre^  lan- 
guages show  great  affinity  to  each  other.  The  chief  distinction  is 
the  religion — the  former  having  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  the 
latter  still  adhering  to  their  old  belief  in  ^^  Waak,"  the  Great  Spirit, 
without  the  intercession  of  any  prophet. 

Mr.  ?••♦••  believes  Zeyla,  on  the  Somalee,  and  Tudjurra,  on  the 
Dankalee  (sing,  of  Donakil),  coast,fto  be  Somalee  ports,  which  is  wrong. 
Zeyla  is  a  factory  of  the  town  of  Mocha,  mostly  inhabited  by  Yemen- 
ese  Arabs,  and  protected  by  a  garrison  of  thirty-five  matchlock  men,  of 
Sheriff  Hussein.  Tudjurra,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  is  the  residence  of  Mohammet,  the  petty  sultan  of  the 
Donakils :  its  sole  export,  ivory  and  slaves.  .  This  town,  in  ^some  way, 
is  a  tributary  to  Zeyla,  for  military  assistance  received  in  former  times. 
The  Tudjurra  slave-traders  pay  a  tax  of  two  real  dahab  (gold  dollars, 
a  fictif  money)  for  each  slave,  either  to  the  governor  of  Zeyla,  or  to 
his  wakeel  (proxy)  in  Mocha.  Both  the  Dankalee  and  the  Somalee 
carry  the  Turkish  flag  and  acknowledge  the  sultan,  Boomee  Abdul 
Hedjid,  as  the  Khalifa  el  Mummineen — that  is,  the  protector  of  the  true 
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believers.  This  shows  what  right  "John  Company"*  had  to  pur- 
chase the  island  of  Musha,  at  the  entrance  of  Tudjurra  bay,  from  the 
above  mentioned  Mbhammet,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  or  the  French,  who  paid  a  similar  sum  for  a  stretch  of  coast  at 
Beilal,  between  Massawah  and  Bab  el  Mandel,  to  some  underlings  of 
the  same  Mohammet.  Both  places  are  unoccupied  yet,  and  were 
bought  out  of  pure  jealousy. 

Tudjurra  is  the  sea-port  of  Ancobar,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  or  in 
Arabic,  Bar  Eefat.  Mr.  ?•••••  believes  Shoa  to  be  the  name  of  a  town . 
Zeyla  was,  fifteen  jears  ago,  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  trade  with 
Hurrur,  an  i  inland  town,  distant  only  five  days,  by  uninterrupted 
traveling;  but  the  Somalees,  tired  of  the  exactions  of  the  Arabs,  of 
late,  opened  an  annual  fair  at  Berbera,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the 
trade  of  Hurrur,  notwithstandiug  the  distance  to  it  being  about  twice 
'  as  much  as  to  the  former  place.  Berbera  is  the  finest  harbor  on  the 
whole  coast ;  there  are  no  permanent  buildings ;  the  fair  lasts  from 
September  to  March.  Foreign  traders  are  obliged  to  purchase  the 
protection  of  some  Somalee  tribe^or  other,  as  there  is  no  acknowledged 
<$hieftain  or  governor  of  the  fair,  and  trade  is  free  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  Word.  Dogankal,  between  Zeyla  and  Bullahar,  is  the  nearest 
point  on  the  sea  coast,  only  three  days'  journey  from  Hurrur ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, its  harbor  is  closed  up  by  a  sand  bar. 

Even  if  the  Joob  ( Juba?)  were  supposed  to  offer  a  safe  channel,  dur^ 
ing  more  than  "  three  months  in  the  year,"  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this 
river  could  interfere  with  the  Somalee  caravan  trade,  which  goes  no 
further  inland  than  Hurrur. 

Gondar,  the  residence  of  the  Ncguz  (a  sort  of  "  roi  faineant "  of  old 
France),  is  the  most  northern  and  the  largest  town  of  Abyssinia.  It 
was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  capital  of  the  then  united  empire,  but 
to-day  only  of  the  province  of  Amhara,  under  the  leadership  of  Ras 
(chieftain)  Ali.  Gondar  is  also  the  residence  of  the  Aboona  (great 
father  or  patriarch)  of  all  the  Christians  in  those  parts.  So  is  Adowa 
the  capital  of  Tigreh,  and  not  of  northern  Abyssinia.  The  nearest 
seaport  to  this  town  is  Amphila,  but  the  Egyptian  governor  of  Mas- 
sawah has  restricted  the  trade  with  Abyssinia  exclusively  to  Massawah 
and  Suakin.  Ras  Cubee  is  the  chieftain  of  Tigreh,  and  Ras  Sahlo 
Sehkssee  of  Shoa.  These  are  the  most  powerful  chieftains  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  they  are  in  constant  fear  and  jealousy,  one  against  the  other. 

No  European  power  has  agents  in  Abyssinia,  if  the  "peres  Lazaris- 
tes'*  (vulgo,  Jesuits),  in  Adowa,  are  mistaken  as  such;  but  in  Mas- 
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wah,  both  the  English  and  the  French  keep  consuls — not  so  much  to 
benefit  of  traders,  as  to  watch  each  other's  intrigues,  to  which  must 
attributed  the  expulsion  of  Kev.  Gobat,  Isenberg,  and  all  the  Prot- 
tant  missionaries  in  general,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
Sboa,  under  Captain,  now  Major,  Harris,  the  celebrated  African 
Xf  imrod.     Abyssinia  is  to  the  French  a  play-game,  like  Otaheite  and 
Owbyhee,  of  late — ^nothing  else.     The  French  never  had  any  trade  with 
Abyssinia,  nor  with  the  Bed  se^  either,  excepting  an  attempt  made, 
ten  years  ago,  with  the  bark  "Ancobar,"  fitted  out  in  Havre,  under  the 
direction  of  some  St  Simoniens,  who  had  gone  astray,  a  fine  summer 
day,  in  their  search  of  the  "  femme  libre  " — ^from  France  to  Turkey, 
^gyP*7  ^^ — Abyssinia.     Those  gentlemen  loaded  the  vessel  with  all 
sorts  of  French  fineries,  and,  among  others,  with  suspenders,  because 
the  Abyssinians  wear  small  clothes ;  with  kid  gloves,  because  the  Abys- 
sinian courtesans  showed  so  much  fancy  for  white  skins ;  with  poma- 
tums, to  put  tallow  out  of  fashion  ;  with  snuff  tobacco  to  be  chewed. 
This  is  all  literally  true,  and  no  joke.     That  the  attempt  utterly  failed 
need  scarce  be  told,  nor  that  it  never  has  been  tried  again. 

Coffee  is  called,^in  Arabia,  "boond,"  and,  in  Galla,  "  boona."  Tradi- 
tion, in  Yemen,  goes,  that  Skander  (Alexander  the  great),  on  his  re- 
turn from  India,  was  welcomed  by  the  Neguz  of  Habesh  (Abyssinia) 
and  his  court  at  Bab  el  Mandel,  which  he  opened  with  his  sword. 
Skander,  seeing  the  Habeshee  afflicted  with  big  bellies  and  yellow 
countenances,  made  to  them  a  present  of  the  ghat  shrub,  from  "  Bar 
el  Linn  (China),  as  an  antidote,  and  the  Neguz,  in  exchange  of  polite- 
ness, presented  him  with  the  coffee  tree,  which  Skander  at  once  planted 
in  the  Arabian  soil.  The  leaves  of  the  ghat  shrub  smell  faintly  like 
tea,  and  also  look  pretty  much  like  tea  leaves.  The  Arabians  of  the 
Yemen  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing  these  leaves  and  buds  as  people 
here  chew  tobacco.  M.  Rocher,  a  French  traveler  in  Shoa,  pretends 
to  have  discovered  the  t€^  plant  there :  very  probably  it  is  the  ghat 
shrub.  Both  the  coffee  and  the  ghat  grow  wild  in  the  Galla  country, 
but  not  in  Arabia.  Seventy  y^ars  before  Mohammed,  southern  Ara- 
bia was  conquered  by  the  Christian  Abyssinians.  The  worshipers  of 
fire,  and  the  Jews,  not  content  with  the  Christian  sway,  united  and 
called  Ali,  the  son-in-law  and  generalissinA)  of  Mohammed,  to  their 
tssistance,  and  so  attained  the  expulsion  of  the  Christians  ]]  and,  into 
the  bargain,  the  one  the  destruction  of  their  old  faith,  and  the  other  a 
worse  bondage  than  ever — their  name  having  become,  under  the 
Islam's  sway,  a  synonym  with  swine  and  dog.  Probably,  during  the 
Abyssinian  reign,  both  the  coffee  and  the  ghat  were  transplanted  from 
Africa  into  southern  Arabia.     Skauder*s  name,  in  Arabian  traditions, 
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Bignifies  aboat  as  roach  as  Old  Nick's,  in  Europe,  connected  with  fan- 
tastic castles  and  bridges. 

The  planters  of  Sana  carry  their  coffee  in  the  husks  to  the  markcfis 
of  the  Yemen,  where  the  coffee  berry  is  separated  from  it  by  hand 
mills  formed  of  two  Small  8and.^tones.  The  greedy  Arab  is  not  like- 
ly to  throw  away  any  thing  he  paid  for,  and  so  he  drinks  the  insipid 
infusion  of  the  coffee]  husks  (Arabic,  kischr),  which  nobody  else  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  yet,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  Arabians 
grind  on  stones,  or  pound,  their  coffee,  for  want  of  iron  mills,  just  as 
they  wear  sandals  for  want  of  skill  to  make  shoes ;  but  not  with  an 
idea  of  preserving,  by  these  methods,  the  flavor  of  the  coffee,  which  is 
more  than  their  impracticable  gastronomic  faculties  seem  to  pennit| 
eyen  if  there  were  some  foundation  in  the  assertion. 

The  business  time  at  the  fair  of  Berbera  lasts  but  five  months :  the 
beginning  and  the  leaving  of  it  takes  very  nearly  a  month.  The  arrival 
of  loaded  camels,  during  this  time,  may  be  set  down  at  forty  or  forty- 
five  thousand  head.  As  the  Somalee  camels  are  but  oT  inferior  kind, 
,five  camel  loads  must  be  counted  for  a  ton.  The  assortment  of  goods 
imported  at  the  fair,  from  the  inland,  is  about  as  follows:  25  per  cent, 
in  coffee  (sent,  cleaned  from  the  husks,  to  the  Berbera  market) ;  35  per 
cent,  in  gums  and  resins,  and  40  per  oent.  in  sour  milk  for  local  con- 
sumption, butter,  sheep-tail  fat,  tallow,  hides,  ivory,  madder,  senna 
^rs  (a  kind  of  crocus),  and  sundry  articles. 

The  statement  about  the  annual  export  of  coffee  from  Berbera.  being 
15,000  tons  (!),is  apparently  a  misprint,  in  the  pamphlet  lying  before 
me,  or  in  Lieut.  Helbtedt's  Travels,  where  it  seems  to  be  copied  from, 
and  is  intended  to  be  only  1,500  tons — a  sum  corresponding  near  enough 
to  the  above  figures.  The  garrison  and  work-people  of  the  fortification 
of  Aden — nearly  ten  thousand  men,  with  about  fifteen  thousand  in- 
habitants more — depend  chiefly  on  Berbera  and  the  Somalee  country 
for  their  supply  of  live  stock.  Berbera,  notwithstanding  its  daily  in- 
tercourse with  Aden,  continues  to  be  also  a  slave  market;  and  so  is 
every  port  in  the  Arabian  gulf:  only  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  was  obliged, 
of  late,  to  prohibit  siich  trade  to  his  subjects,  because  the  competition 
of  Zanzibar  became  too  sensible  to  the  planters  in  Ceylon  and  St. 
Maurice. 

I  do  not  know  what  advantage  for  American  trade  might  arise  from 
an  embassador  to  a  fanatic  Wachabee  chieftain,  like  Sheriff  Hussein 
of  Aboo-Arish,  the  present  ruler  of  the  Yemen,  or  to  petty  tyrants  like 
Bas  Sahlo  Sehlassee,  Bas  Ali  or  Bas  Gubee,  or  to  lawless  and  disunited 
savages  like  the  Somalees  and  Donakils.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
make  such  people  subservient  to  our  wishes:  by  following  the  steps  of 
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John  Company,"  the  Handels-Madchappy,  and  the  dijQTerent  far- trade 
mpanies  on  this  continent,  which  is,  to  estahlish  fortified  comptoirs 
d  factories,^to  draw,  as  mnch  as  possible,  the  commerce  out  of  the 
reach  of  mischief — ^to  procure  shelters  for  vessels  and  traders,  under 
tsover  of  which  cargoes  of  goods  might  he  collected  or  distributed,  with 
sll  leisure  and  security,  in  the  surrounding  countries.     Such  points 
mre,  at  present,  Aden,  Singapore  and  Hongkong.     Such  were,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  Bombay,  Madras,  Batavia,  Capstadt,  and  a  number  of 
forts  in  the  then  far  west,  grown  up  now  to  populous  and  wealthy  cit- 
ies, like  Detroit,  Louisville,  St  Louis  and  many  more.     Such  a  point, 
also,  might  become  the  island  of  Socotra,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States:  first,  to  protect  and 
eoncentrate  the  existing  tirade  with  Mocha,  Muscat  and  Zanzibar;  then 
to  extend  it  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  all  over  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  gulfs,  and  from  Cape  Guardafui  (Ras  Jar  Dilfoon)  to  Zanzi- 
bar and  the  adjacent  islands ;  and,  finally,  to  provide  Egypt,  directly, 
with  the  drugs,  spices,  colonials  and  minerals,  of  the  East,  in  concur- 
rence with  Maiseilles,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  monopolizes  this  trade 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  place  of  Alexandria  of  yore.     The  old 
channel  between  Asia  and  Europe  will  be  reopened  to  trade,  ere  long, 
by  some  foreign  power  or  other,  as  the  Egyptians  of  our  days  have 
neither  the  intellect  nor  the  spirit  of  enterprise  to  do  it  by  them- 
selves. 

The  sea  around  Socotra  abounds  with  whales  and  fishes  of  all  kinds. 
The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  fertile ;  dates,  bananas  and  mellons,  are 
plentiful  The  aloe  of  the  island  is  celebrated ;  the  mountains  con- 
tain, abo,  many  kind  of  resins  and  gums,  among  them  the  myrrh  and 
the  dragon-blood  tree  (in  Arabic,  Murr  and  Demm  Lahoueen). 

In  1836,  the  East  India  company  had  a  committee  appointed,  in  Cai- 
ro, to  treat,  through  the  Egyptian  authorities  in  the  Yemen,  for  the 
oesssion  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  with  its  lord,  the  petty  sultan  Ben  Af- 
farir,  residing  at  Geshenn  on  the  opposite  Arabian  coast.  The  parties 
came  so  far  as  to  agree  about  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money — 
£10,000 — only  the  mode  of  payment  separated  them.  The  one  asking 
for  ready  cash,  and  the  other,  in  order  to  bind  the  Arab  to  keep  the 
islander  in  peace,  offered  to  invest  the  money  and  to  pay  only  the  an- 
nual interests,  half  in  ready  cash  and  half  in  rice.  The  English  speak 
now  ill  of  the  climate  and  the  anchorage  of  the  island ;  but  for  Aden, 
and  it  would,  at  present,  be  theirs,  in  spite  of  its  defects.  It  seems  the 
Belgian  government  has  now  an  eye  upon  it. 

Would  such  a  place,  like  the  island  of  Socotra,  on  the  high  road 
from  Europe  to  India,  not  be  worth  the  inspection  of  some  idle  man-of- 
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war ;  and  would  it  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  country  at  large  than 
the  famous  Dead  sea  expedition  7 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTION  OF  OPIUM.    % 

England's  endeavor  to  render  itself  independent  of  American  cotton, 
IS  manifest,  by  its  great  exertions  to  enlarge  and  encourage  the  culture 
of  this  staple  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  Cape  colony,  and  recently  in 
Australia.  Old  England  seems  quite  apprehen^ve  of  a  retaliation  on 
this  score,  which  the  United  States  so  easily  might  exercise  upon  a  ten- 
der part  of  its  rival  commercial  vitality — say,  in  China,  with  opium — the 
last  and  the  richest  of ''  John  Company's  "  monopolies  in  Hindoosta.n. 
The  climate  and  soil,  around  St.  Diego,  are  highly  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  white  poppy  (papaver  opium),  and  the  lazy  Creole  Spaniards 
and  Pueblo  Indians  the  very  people  to  attend  it,  at  least  as  good  as 
the  Greek,  the  Osmanlee,  the  Fellah  and  the  Hindoo,  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  cultivation  of  the,  poppy  would  soon  equal,  in  pro- 
ductiveness, the  gold  diggings  of  the  northern  patt  of  California,  and 
might  become  the  source  of  an  active  commercial  intercourse  with 
China,  and,  ere  long,  also  with  Japan  and  Corea — just  as  tobacco  and 
whisky  opened  the  path  to  trade  and  civilization  in  other  countries. 

Should  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  this  country  prove  satisfactory,  still 
the  Chinese  silk  would  be  a  return  for  any  quantity  of  opium  to  be 
cultivated  in  California,  Texas,  and  in  Florida.  A  larger  import  of  raw 
silk,  might,  perhaps,  induce  some  industrious  citizens  of  Baltimore  or 
Philadelphia  to  try  a  hand  at  the  manufacture  of  silk  piece  goods  and 
ribbons,  for  which  the  western  hemisphere  is  still  a  quiet  tributary  to 
the  old  continent,  for  millions  and  millions  a  year. 

China  receives,  in  payment  for  its  tea,  two-thirds  in  silver  and  only 
one-third  in  raw  and  manufactured  cotton,  opium,  rice,  ginseng,  cop- 
per, and  sundry  articles — a  fact  which  is  not  so  universally  known  as 
it  ought  to  be. 

Opium  in  Egypt  (opium  Thebaseum)  costs  the  producer  about  sixty 
cents  the  pound,  and,  in  Anatoly  (Asia  minor),  about  seventy-five  cents. 
The  East  India  company  pays  the  Patna  and  Malna  opium  @  9150 
the  chest  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  avoird.  In  all  these  cotn- 
tries,  opium  is  a  monopoly  of  government,  the  importance  of  which  is 
best  known  by  the  market  prices  of  this  article  to-day.  Turkey 
opium,  in  Boston,  is  worth  $4  50  the  pound ;  and  Patna  or  Malna 
opium,  in  Bombay,  $750  the  chest ! 

American  opium  would  have  as  great  an  influence  on  the  trade  of 
the  world  as  American  cotton  has  exercised  these  thirty  years  past, 
and  it  would  be  proper  to  give  to  the  distant  Pacific  territories 
a  staple  produce,  to  increase  the  means  of  employment  of  the  pro- 
posed railroad ;  else  stocks  invested  in  it  will  bear  little  or  no  inter- 
est at  all. 

Silk  production  wants  too  much  attention  and  care  for  the  impa- 
tient American  character,  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  *'  Mo- 
rns Multicaulis  ?  speculation  has  become  a  proverb  in  the  country  and 
abroad;  but  opium  production  cannot  be  brought  under  the  same 
head,  its  crop  fears  none  of  the  accidents  of  the  cotton  and  the  mulberry, 
and  the  profits  th^eon  are  three  and  four  times  as  much. 
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English  sway  over  India  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  opium  mono- 
])olj ;  as  well  as  English  industry  on  American  cotton.  I  think  the 
subject  needs  no  further  comment. 

LINSEED  OIL. 

By  raising  the  duty  on  linseed  oil,  and  by  lowering  as  much  the  duty 
on  linseed,  a  direct  trade  with  Egypt  could  be  carried  on.  Linseed  is 
one  of  the  staple  products  of  Egypt.  A  great  deal  of  it  goes  to  Liver- 
pool, and,  from  thence,  is  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  shape  of 
English  linseed  oil.  >  Natron  go^  through  the  same  process ;  and  the 
gums,  resins  and  drugs  of  the  Nile  yalley  are  imported  into  this  countty 
by  way  of  Trieste,  Marseilles  and  Liverpool,  with  a  waste  of  useless  ex- 
penditures and  profits  of  over  twenty-five  per  cent !  In  twenty  years, 
only  one  American  merchant  vessel  was  seen  in  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dria, where,  nevertheless,  the  United  States  kept,  and  keeps  still,  a 
consul-general  I 

Alexandria  would  become  as  good  a  market  for  Brazil  coffee,  dye 
woods  and  manufactures,  as  Smyrna ;  and  the  treasury  will  lose  noth- 
ing by  tho  proposed  trial 

EGYPTIAN  COTTON. 

I  had,  somewhere  among  my  papers,  notes  about  the  introduction 
of  the  long  staple  cotton  in  Egypt  The  seed  was  ordered  by  a  large 
Turkish  landholder,  by  the  name  of  Maco-bey,  through  M.  Jumel,  a 
French  gentleman.  Therefrom  the  two  names,  under  which  this  cotton 
is  known  in  commerce :  it  is  a  triennial  plant,  the  last  cron  being 
always  slightly  inferior  in  quality  to  the  former  two.  A  superior  long 
staple  cotton,  with  yellow  hue,  is  cultivated  in  Sennaar,  known  in 
trade,  sometimes,  under  the  name  of  Egyptian  Sea  island.  This  culti- 
vation increased,  in  thirty  years,  from  a  couple  of  hundred  bales,  to 
250,000.  The  Egyptian  bales  are,  on  average,  only  about  three  hund- 
red pounds.  The  more  or  less  inundation  of  the  Nile,  has,  undoubted- 
ly, much  influence  on  the  cotton  crop,  but  more  so  the  fluctuation  in 
the  price  of  this  staple,  which  guides  the  great  landholders  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Mehmet  Ali  Pacha  to  dr&w  their  speculative  views  from  one  of 
the  many  staple  products  of  Egypt  to  another.  It  is  estimated  that 
cotton  costs,  on  average,  about  five  cents  a  pound ;  your  object  is,  to 
obtain  the  minutes  of  this  estimate,  to  permit  the  planters  in  this 
country  to  draw  their  parallels,  and  to  induce  them  to  send  for  seed ; 
as  the  Spaniards  sent  for  marine  sheep  to  Saxony,  on  the  principle 
that  seed,  transplanted  from  one  co^|itry  into  another,  contributes 
much  to  the  improvement  of  the  plant. 

You  would  do  very  well  to  send  a  copy  of  your  next  number,  with  my 
article,  to  your  consul-general,  in  Alexandria,  begging  of  him  the  in- 
formation required,  and  telling  him  that  he  will  obtain  them  from  a 
certain  G.  Probizer  better  than  from  any  merchant  in  Alexandria; 
and,  about  the  cultivation,  he  will  obtain  good  information  from  Topiz- 
la,  the  Greek  consul 

New  Orleans,  June,  1850. 
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ART.  m.-NATIOSAl  TAMTT. 

NATIONAL  TANITT  IN  OONNliCTION  WITH  OUR  OCEAN  BTEAU SHIPS. 

In  contemplating  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
one  foible  cannot  but  have  forced  itself  upon  the  observer  as  a  striking 
feature.  It  is  that  of  boasting.  Not  satisfied  with  the  extraordinary 
advances  of  our  nation  (recently,  and  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
a  colony  of  England),  in  all  the  elements  of  civilization  and  the  arts  of 
life,  we  seem  desirous  of  impressing  upon  the  world  our  ability  to  sur- 
pass all  others.  That  material,  both  physical  and  mental,  abundantly 
exists  among  us,  for  the  attainment  of  national  glory  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  nation,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  these  resources 
must  be  developed.  Experience  and  practice  are  essential  to  us,  as  a 
people,  no  less  than  to  an  individual.  The  renowned  artists,  architects, 
sculptors  and  painters,  of  Greece  and  Kome — the  builders  of  St.  Peter's 
and  St.  Paul's — were  once  but  apprentices.  Years  of  observation,  study 
and  practice,  were  necessary  for  them  before  they  could  carry  out  their 
sublime  conceptions.  To  a  great  extent,  we  are  but  mere  apprentices — 
highly  favored,  certainly,  by  the  facilities  of  improvement  offered  in 
the  great  achievements  of  Europe  in  every  department  of  science,  liter- 
ature and  the  arts — but  still,  comparatively,  only  apprentices. 

We  are  not  content  to  wait.  We  are  dissatisfied,  if,  upon  the  first 
experiment,  we  do  not  exceed  all  other  people ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
boast  in  anticipation  of  success.  If  defeat  ensue,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs,  mortification  follows,  our  self-love  is  reproved,  and  we 
render  ourselves  liable  to  the  just  criticism  and  ridicule  of  the  world. 

This  national  foible  was,  in  early  days,  exhibited  at  a  landing  on  the 
Mississippi,  frequented  by  flat  boats,  in  the  person  of  a  fearless  young 
Kentuckian,  who,  so  soon  as  the  boat,  on  which  he  had  floated  down 
the  river,  was  made  fast,  jumped  ashore,  and,  giving  three  or  four  car- 
acoles in  the  air  with  the  necessary  whoops,  declared  that  he  had  the 
fastest  horse,  the  truest  rifle  and  the  prettiest  sister,  on  the  western 
waters — threatening  summary  chastisement  to  any  who  would  maintain 
the  contrary.  A  crowd  soon  gathered,  and  the  bravado  was  listened 
to,  for  some  time,  without  any  reply — some  being  intimidated  and  oth- 
ers not  disposed  to  provoke  a  row.  At  length  a  quiet,  slow-moving 
sort  of  body  walked  up,  and,  addressing  the  fiery  Kentuckian,  asked 
him  if  he  had  his  horse  with  him.  The  reply  was,  that  he  was  aboard 
the  boat.  The  quiet  man  remarked,  that  he  was  willing  to  try  his 
speed  with  a  sorry  pony  that  he  had  brought  down  with  him.  A  small 
wager  was  made,  the  two  horses  were  brought  out,  the  riders  mounted 
and  the  race  run.     The  flash  Kentuckian  was  shamefully  beaten  and 
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made  the  laughing  stock  of  the  assembly.  After  the  race,  a  long- 
fihanked  Tennesseean,  with  buckskin  leggings  and  hunting  shirt,  step- 
ped up,  and,  addressing  the  braggart,  said:  '^Stranger,  I  hay  n't  seed 
your  rifle,  but  here  is  an  old  flint-lock  that  I  will  try  agin  youm,  at 
one  hundred  paces,  for  a  treat  to  the  company."  The  banter  was  ac- 
cepted, the  distance  measured,  and  the  Kentuckian  again  defeated,  to 
the  renewed  merriment  of  the  crowd.  The  drink  was  taken,  and  some 
disposition  shown  for  ending  all  dispute;  but,  at  the  moment,  a  well- 
set,  stout  young  boatman  walked  up,  with  one  handkerchief  round  his 
head  and  another  tightly  tied  about  the  loins,  with  his  shirt  sleeves 
rolled  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  told  our  hero,  that  he  should  like  to  see 
him  ^walk  out  his  sister."  The  Kentuckian  replied,  that  she  was  not 
aboard,  but  he  was  willing  to  fight  on  his  brag.  Kules  for  fair  play 
were  established,  a  manly  stand  up  made,  and  the  Kentuckian  served 
with  a  pair  of  black  eyes,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  was 
one  '^  gal "  in  the  West  as  pretty  as  his  sister.  Now,  this  Kentuckian 
represented  Brother  Jonathan  as  he,  at  this  day,  stands  —  enterpris- 
ing, brave,  good  natured  and  strong,  but  not  sufficiently  modest  and 
prudent. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  confident  predictions, 
made  for  two  years  past,  of  the  superiority  that  woidd  soon  be  shown 
by  American  ocean  steamers,  over  those  of  Great  Britain.  Some  good 
reason  has  always  been  given  for  their  failures,  but  there  is  the  fact 
An  occasional  a(ivantage  may  have  attended  the  American  vessels,  but 
they  have  not  shown  the  uniform  character  of  the  British  steamers — 
particularly  the  Cunard  line.  When  the  Atlantic  was  preparing  for 
sea  the  New  Yorkers  were  in  ecstacies.  Such  a  steamer  had  never 
been  built :  her  model  was  perfect,  her  engines  unsurpassed,  and  she 
was  to  show  John  Bull  what  ocean  navigation  was.  The  trial  is  past, 
and  the  Atlantic  has  been  signaHy  defeated.  Beasons  for  this  are  "as 
plenty  as  blackberries."  The  paddles  were  too  weak,  the  valves  were 
made  of  India  rubber,  &c ,  &c.  Why  were  the  paddles  too  weak? 
Why  were  the  valves  made  of  India  rubber  ?  The  answer  must  be, 
that  the  men  employed  in  their  construction  were  not  acquainted  with 
their  business.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  relative  strength  of  machin. 
ery  necessary  for  ocean  steamers,  as  compared  with  those  for  river 
navigation. 

In  the  mere  construction  of  ships,  whether  mercantile  or  war  ships, 
for  sailing,  it  is  probable  that  no  country  surpasses  the  naval  con- 
structors of  the  United  States.  Far  difierent  is  the  construction  of  the 
steam  engine.  The  English  have  more  experience,  better  materials 
and  more  skillful  artisans.     They  expend  more  money  o\i  Ih^vt.m'^t^lk 
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ery,  labor  is  much  cheaper,  and  they  are  never  in  a  hurry.  Ameri- 
cans are  proverbially  so.  The  principle  of  the  English  i^  "  slow  and 
sure  ;"  that  of  the  American^  "  go  ahead." 

Considering  the  progress  we  have  made,  there  is  no  danger  of  onr 
being  forgotten  by  the  world,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  onr  becom- 
ing our  own  trumpeters.  There  is  a  want  of  delicacy — an  egotistical 
self-sufficiency — indulged  in  by  the  press,  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  individuals.  But  such  writers  do  not  reflect,  that  the  laudations 
poured  out  upon  their  countrymen  are,  indirectly,  intended  for  them- 
selves. This  propensity  is  too  much  in  the  Chinese  spirit :  toe  are  ce- 
lestials, and  the  rest  of  the  world  "  outside  barbarians." 

It  is  the  dictate  of  good  sense,  that  we  should  be  willing  to  learn. 
Let  our  builders  and  machinists  examine  these  British  ocean  steamers 
and  learn  the  secret  of  their  success,  and  imitate  the  accuracy  and 
strength  of  their  machinery.  It  is  the  impression  of  safety,  to  person 
and  property,  which  must  confer  popularity  and  profit.  It  is  no  satis- 
faction to  a  merchant  or  traveler,. misled  by  the  extravagant  eulogisms 
of  the  press,  to  trust  his  property  and  life  to  one  of  these  ships,  and 
have  them  both  endangered,  to  be  told  that  the  risk  was  all  owing  to 
the  breaking  of  a  paddle  made  of  pine  shingles,  or  the  wearing  out  of 
a  valve  of  blotting  paper. 

It  will  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  congratulation,  when  we  can  equal  and 
compete  with  the  Cunard  line.  If  we  should  surpass  them  in  swift- 
ness, but,  above  all,  in  safety,  a  little  self  approval  might  find  some 
apology.     But  let  us  rather  do  than  boast  what  we  can  do. 

It  is  stated  in  the  public  papers,  that  a  new  ship  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  Cunard  line,  intended  to  be  superior,  in  every  way,  to  any  yet  con- 
structed. Let  all  improvements  be  studied,  imitated,  and,  if  possible, 
surpassed ;  but  it  is  time  to  curb  that  national  vanity  which  we  indulge 
in — deceiving  ourselves  to  the  amusement  of  all  other  people. 

We  have,  most  certainly,  swift  horses,  true  rifles  and  beautiful  sis- 
ters— but  it  is  not  in  good  taste  to  assume,  that  we  can  outrun  Buceph- 
alus and  outshoot  Apollo,  or  to  regard  the  Venus  de'  Medici  as  a  mere 
foil  to  our  national  beauties.  Z. 


ART.  lY.— MOKETTE'S  "EARLY  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WEST,"  REVIEWED. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES   AND  FACTIONS  IN  KENTUCKY  AND  THE  WESTERN  COUNTRY, 
FROM  1788  TO  1806.— Z>e  Bow's  Ocmnurcial  BevieWj  April,  18&0,  Va.  VllJ,  No.  IT. 

St.  Louis,  23d  June.  1850. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.:  Sir — ^I  inclose  you  the  first  sliects  of  a  reply  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  your  April  Number,  continued  in  May.    The  deep 
feeling  which  those  articles  are  so  well  calculated  to  "pTo^\iRe,\3to^>i\^\\.«k  vide- 
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spread  connection  of  the  early  statesmen  of  Eentuckj,  some  of  whose  descend- 
ants are  now  filling  high  stattons  of  honor  and  confidence  under  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  of  Kentucky,  induce  me,  profoundly 
and  earnestly,' to  dg^ie  thg  publication  of  this  reply  in  your  highly  esteemed 
Work. 

Will  you  grant  this  most  earnest  request,  in  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  liy- 
ing  and  the  character  of  the  dead.  I  am  an  old  surviving  friend  of  many  of 
those  ancient  statesmen  of  the  West,  have  associated  with  them  for  years,  and 
know  their  history  and  conduct  with  almost  family  familiarity. 

I  conjure  you,  by  the  high  considerations  of  public  justice  to  those  who  were 
deemed,  by  their  generation,  among  the  truest  patriots  of  the  West — the  pride 
of  Kentucky — and  often  the.  ornaments  of  the  general  councils  of  the  Repub- 
lic, to  comply  with  my  request.  May  not  some  of  these  considerations  prevail 
on  you  to  waive  the  want  of  editorial  etiquette,  in  republishing,  from^the  West- 
ern Journal  of  our  city  ?  *  /  intended  the  reply  for  your  paget  at  first,  but  was 
deterred  by  my  distance  from  the  correction  of  the  press. 

I  came  to  Kentucky  in  1806,  and  have  devoted  myself  to  western  stoiy  ever 
since. 

The  criticism  will  be  continued,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Western  Journal, 
and,  if  you  so  signify,  shall  be  forwarded,  in  sheets,  before  they  appear  here. 

Do  tell  Dr.  Monette,  he  has  been  led  astray,  by  the  mendacious  calunmy  of 
the  "  Western  World,"  to  do  the  public  men  of  Kentucky  and  the  West  the 
same  injustice,  which,  I  think,  he  has  done  the  Hunters'  History  of  Kentucky,  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Valley."    Of  this,  more  anon. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours.         Mason  Butleb. 

Tms  is  the  title  of  an  essay,  which,  instead  of  portraying  the  early 
patriotism  and  gallantry  of  the  West — a  work  it  might  well  and  justly 
have  performed — attempts,  at  this  late  day,  to  rake  up  the  embers  of 
party  strife,  which  have  been  long  smothered  bj  public  consent,  and 
are  now  almost  forgotten  in  the  subsequent  strength  and  prosperity 
of  this  great  section  of  the  Republic.  Still,  nothing  can  excuse  the  in- 
justice and  gross  misrepresentation  of  Kentucky  history,  and  that  of 
the  West,  which  this  essay  so  grossly  betrays.  It  shall  be  the  busi- 
ness of  this  reply  to  point  out  those  misrepresentations,  of  both 
measures  and  men,  which  have,  for  many  years,  been  the  subject 
of  the  writer's  study  and  inquiry,  he  might  almost  say — '^  quorum 
pars  fui." 

The  assertion  with  which  this  essay  opens,  is  '^  That  the  great  and 
dominant  party^  (meaning  in  Kentucky,  and  about  1784)  consisted  of 
those  favorable  to  a  legal  separation  from  the  parent  State,  prelimina- 
ry to  an  independent  State  goyemment  and  admission  into  the  Fed- 
eral Union.''  This  is  only  justice  to  the  frank  and  loyal  character  of 
the  Kentucky  pioneers,  confirmed  by  the  whole  history  of  their  repeat- 

•  We  pabli«h,  with  all  our  bcart,  the  article  and  the  letter,  though  we  are  not  sure  the  author 
I  fttendcd  thia  Uat  for  print.    Fiat  hue  ia  our  mottO;  and  truth  with  it.   Di.  Hoim^  ii^  VaiM 
of  the 
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ed  and  patient  attempts  to  effect  a  Eeparation  from  VirgiBia;  and  her 
coQBeDt  to  the  measure  repeated  in  fonr  different  forma,  at  as  manj 
different  times. 

But  this  essay  represents,  that  other  parties  opntemplated  an  inde- 
pendent government  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Federal  Union, 
and  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  great  inonarchits — Great  Brii- 
ain,  Spain  or  France.  These  three  parties  were  inoluded  under  tha 
generalnameof  disunionists,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  reoognized 
and  sustained  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
in  opposition  to  all  others.  This  is,  indeed,  a  peremptory  statement, 
apparently  challenging  contradiction.  Yet,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
upon  a  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  parties  of  Kentuoky,  that 
no  Buoh  term  was  ever,  in  fact,  used  to  mark  her  parties ;  nor  aSi  the 
principles  of  disunion  enter  into  their  spirit.  In  1776,  before  Vir- 
ginia had  formally  claimed  her  dominion  over  the  West,  the  colony  of 
Transylvania  was  attempted  to  be  cstahlished  under  the  great  laud 
company  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  nnder  the  authority  of  the  British 
crown,  then  the  governing  power.  The  earliest  of  the  western  col<^ 
nics,  and  the  first  i^oh  collected  a  legislative  body  in  the  West,  was 
BO  effectually  put  down  by  the  combined  authority  of  Virginia  and 
If  orth  Carolina,  and  so  absolutely  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  that  It 
has  scarcely  left  a  trace  of  its  existence,  beyond  the  grants  of  land 
which  purchased  the  submission  of  the  land  company.  Kentucky 
oonnty  sprung  up  in  the  place  of  the  new  colony,  with  scarcely  an 
audible  mnrmur,  and  Transylvania  was  afterward  transposed  to  the 
oldest  of  the  western  literary  institutions.  But,  when  population  and 
prosperity  increased,  then  the  pioneers  began  to  look  for  a  foreign 
market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  their  labor,  which  eould  not  pass  the 
mountains.  Then  tbey  began,  naturally  enough,  to  stretch  tbcir  eyes 
to  the  Mississippi  as  tbe  only  practicable  outlet  to  the  ocean  and  the 
markets  of  the  world.  But,  suddenly,  a  rumor  was  heard,  that  the 
government,  consisting  of  the  old  Congress,  meditated  to  suspend  tbe 
navigation  of  this  great  stream  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  in  favor  of 
Spain,  Then,  indeed,  mnrmur  naturally  arose  from  the  men  who  had 
perilled  everything  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  Soon  after  the  re- 
port of  this  meditated  wrong  to  the  West  reached  Pittsburgh,  it  pro- 
duced an  association  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  this  blow,  so  fatal 
to  the  embryo  West.  The  association  transmitted  to  Leitington  (Ky.) 
an  account  of  this  negotiation,  so  terrible  to  their  hopes,  in  terms 
almost  necessarily  exaggerated  in  the  imperfect  condition  of  public  in- 
tercourse— when  no  mail  service  existed  west  of  Pittsburgh,  and  for 
jcarB  aftenrard,  onJy  one  every  tvni  weeks.    A  letter  of  similar  import 
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to  the  Pittsbargh  address,  was  directed  from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
governor  and  legislature  of  Georgia,  haviog  territorial  claims  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  (Pitkin's  U.  S.,yol.  ii,  p.  208).  This  communi- 
flttion  from  Pittsbuigh,  occasioned,  in  March,  1787,  a  public  address  to 
the  citizens  of  the  then  district  of  Kentucky,  inviting  them  to  assem- 
ble at  Danville  in  the  ensuing  May.  The  shades  of  mistake,  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Spanish  negotiation  and  the  consequent  exag- 
geration of  these  different  public  communications,  at  such  a  time  of 
limited  intercourse,  and  on  so  sensitive  a  subject,  I  will  not  now  stop 
to  point  out  or  explain.  My  purpose  is,  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
substantial  cause  for  this  fevered  state  of  the  public  mind,  on  a  sub- 
ject dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Well,  so  deeply  had  af|)rehen- 
sions  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  affected  the  public  mind, 
that  Congress  felt  it  necessary,  in  September,  1788,  in  order  to  remove 
them,  to  authorize  its  members  to  contradict  the  reports  that  it  was 
disposed  to  treat  with  Spain  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
That  body,  also,  formally  resolved,  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  a  clear  and  essential  right  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
the  same  ought  to  be  considered  and  supported  as  such.  Virginia  . 
had,  in  November,  1786,  taken  up  the  same  subject,  and  in  a  manner 
more  decisively  in  favor  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  her  western  citi- 
zens, contrary  to  what  had  been  her  action  on  this  very  subject  in  the 
early  and  more  threatening  times  of  the  Revolutionary  wars.  And 
again,  so  late  as  1783,  when  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  under  discussion  in  the  convention  of  Virginia,  so  imper- 
fect was  the  public  information  on  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Monroe  was 
called  upon  to  explain  the  whole  matter  to  that  grave  assembly,  in 
whose  proceedings  his  communication  appears.  This  forms  the  earli- 
est full  account  of  a  negotiation  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  West^  even 
in  its  earliest  weakness,  when  surrounded  by  ferocious  and  hostile 
tribes  of  the  most  warlike  savages  in  North  America. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  agitating  state  of  things,  from  causes  not 
now  to  be  traced,  the  meeting  did  assemble  at  Danville,  as  invited  by 
the  circular  above  mentioned,  and  adjourned  without  even  a  fire  of  re- 
solutions. This  is  no  slight  evidence  of  the  influence  of  pacifying 
considerations  not  any  longer  accessible.  This  forms  the  principal 
portion  of  the  domestic  action,  which  no  patriot  can  now  condemn  on 
this  interesting  matter. 

The  Spanish  party,  in  Kentucky,  had  its  origin  in  the  attempts  of 
both  France  and  Spain  to  limit  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  exertions  of  the  Count  Lucerne,  the 
French  Minister  at  Philadelphia,  were  pertinaciously  diie^ted  vu  <wwjl- 
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formitj  with  tbe  mstrnctions  of  bis  court  and  the  interest  of  Spun,  to 
prevail  on  the  old  Congress  to  instruct  their  minister  at  Paris,  "  that 
the  United  States  extend  to  the  westward  no  further  than  settlements 
were  permitted  bj  the  British  proclamation  of  1763;  2d,  that  the 
United  States  do  not  consider  themselves  as  having  any  right  to  navi- 
gate the  Mississippi — no  territory  belonging  to  them  being  situated 
thereon ;  3d,  that  the  settlements  east  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing 
Kentucky  with  her  northern  and  southern  neighbors,  which  were  pro- 
hibited as  above,  are  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
proper  objects  against  which  the  arms  of  Spain  may  be  employed,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  permanent  conquest  for  the  Spanish  crown.'' 
(Pitkin's  U.  S.,  vol.  ii,  p.  97,  99  &  109.) 

How  all  this  intrigue  of  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
which  extended  from  Paris  and  Madrid  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  was  defeated,  is  no  longer  necessary  to  narrate.  It  is,  however, 
a  page  of  our  history  full  of  honor  to  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and, 
above  all,  to  John  Jay. 

The  ramification  of  this  intrigue,  which  first  manifested  itself  at  New 
York,  and  then  at  New  Orleans,  has  a  more  domestic  interest,  and  is 
directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  essay.  After  the  failure  of 
the  negotiation  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  previously  men- 
tioned, owing  to  the  haughtiness  of  the  former  in  1788,  Don  Oardoqni, 
the  Spanish  minister  at  New  York,  informed  Mr.  John  Brown,  then 
attending  as  a  member  of  the  old  Congress  from  Virginia,  ^  that  if  the 
people  of  Kentucky  would  erect  themselves  into  an  independent  State 
and  appoint  a  proper  person  to  negotiate  with  him,  he  had  authority 
for  that  purpose,  igid  would  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  them  for 
the  exportation  of  their  produce  to  New  Orleans." 

This  proposition  was  inclosed  in^  a  confidential  letter  to  Judge 
McDowell,  the  president  of  several  conventions  in  the  district  of  Ken- 
tucky (Littell's  Narrative,  appendix,  p.  40 ;  Perkins's  Annals  of  the 
West,  p.  313,  first  edition).  A  letter  of  a  similar  spirit  was  written, 
also,  by  Mr.  Brown,  to  Judge  Muter,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  district 
of  Kentucky,  These  letters  are  likewise  mentioned  in  a  correspond- 
ence between  CoL  Thomas  Marshall,  the  father  of  the  late  preeminent 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  General  Washington,  commu- 
nicated to  the  present  writer  by  Mr.  Sparks.  These  same  offers  were 
communicated  to  Mr.  Madison,  then  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Brown,  in  the 
old  Congress.  In  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  dated  Montpelier, 
October  1  Ith,  1834,  that  venerated  statesman  said:  "I  have  received 
yours  of  the  21st  ult.,  in  which  you  wish  to  oltain  my  recollections  of 
what  passed  between  Mr.  Brown  and  me  in  1788,  in  the  overtures  of 
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Grardoqui,  that  if  the  people  of  Kentucky  would  erect  themselves  into 
mn  independent  State,  and  appoint  a  proper  person  to  negotiate  with 
huny  he  had  authority  for  that  purpose,  and  would  enter  into  an  ar- 
TaDgement  with  them  for  the  exportation  of  their  produce  to  New 
Orleans.       My  reeollection,  with   references   to  mj   manuscript  pa- 
pers, leaves  no  doubt  that  the  overture  was  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Srown.     Nor  can  I  doubt,  as  stated  by  him,  I  expressed  the  opin- 
ion  and  apprehension,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  in  Kentucky,  might,  in 
tiie   excitements  there,  be  mischievously  employed.     This  view  of  the 
sabjcM^t  evidently  presented,  from  the  natural  and  known  impatience 
of  the   people,  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  for  a  market  for  the 
products  of  their  exuberant  soil — from  the  distrust  of  the  Federal 
policy,  produced  by  the  project  for  surrendering  the  navigation  of  that 
river  for  a  term  of  many  years."     "  I  owe  it  to  Mr.  Brown,  with  whom 
I  was  on  intimate  friendship,  when  we  were  associated  in  public  life,  to 
observe,  that  1  always  regarded  him,  whilst  steadily  attentive  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents,  as  duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  Union  and  anxious  for  its  prosperity.''     Such  is  a  full  and  unvar- 
nished account  of  the  first  overtures  of  Spain  to  Kentucky.     And,  I 
mnst  freely  admit  that  the  first  idea  which  strikes  the  mind  in  consid- 
ering this  letter,  is,  that  Mr.  Brown,  and,  in  all  probability,  Wilkinson, 
Innes,  Muter,  and  many  of  the  other  eminent  statesmen  of  Kentucky, 
did  incline  to  adopt  some  connection  with  Spain,  independent  of  the 
feeble  and  disgraced  confederation  which  existed  in  1788 — a  govern- 
ment in  name  more  than  in  fact,  disobeyed  at  home  and  despised 
abroad.     There  was  another  circumstance  most  exasperating  to  the 
hearts  of  the  western  people,  that  this  government,  imbecile  as  it  was, 
had  formally  proffered  to  shed  the  very  life-blood  of  the  West,  by  sus- 
pending the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
in  terrible  probability  forever.     Concessions  seldom  go  backward  be- 
tween rival  nations.     Under  these  aggravating  circumstances,  I  do  not 
think  a  commercial  connection  with  Spain  is  to  be  deemed  cause  of 
reprobation  against  the  patriotism  of  Kentucky  statesmen ;  on  the  con- 
trary, at  that  time,  and  under  those  circumstances,  it  might  be  de- 
manded by  the  most  sacred  duties  to  this  deserted  and  forlorn  section 
of  a  disjointed  confederation.     I  have  said,  ojl  another  occasion,  what  I 
now  conscientiously  confirm,  that,  to  try  the  conduct  of  Kentucky 
statesmen  in  1788,  under  a  confederation  in  ruins  and  in  factions,  by 
the  same  principles  which  should  now  direct  the  mind  under  an  effi- 
cient and  beneficent  government,  would  be  absurd  and  unjust.     The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  must  be  adverted  to  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  any  just  estimate  of  the  measure  or  its  authors.    What  then 
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were  these  circamstances  ?  They  are  eloquently  and  not  less  truly 
narrated  by  General  Wilkinson, ''  Open  to  savage  depredations,  ex- 
posed to  the  jealousies  of  the  Spanish  goyernment,  unprotected  by 
that  of  the  old  confederation,  and  denied  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  only  practicable  channel  by  which  the  productions  of  their 
labor  could  find  a  market."  (Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  Vol.  ii,  p.  1 19.) 
Again,  ^  All  who  ventured  on  the  Mississippi,  had  their  property  seiz- 
ed by  the  first  commanding  (Spanish)  officer  whom  they  met,  and  lit- 
tle or  no  communication  was  kept  up  between  the  two  countries." 
Was  this  a  condition  for  any  community,  much  less  for  one  of  high-spirit- 
ed freemen,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  just  fresh  from  hunting  down 
the  British  lion,  to  tolerate  any  longer  than  it  was  unavoidable."  How 
long  would  any  section  of  this  republic,  however  faithfully  devoted  to 
the  Union,  now  submit  to  so  intolerable  a  state  of  things?  Couple 
these  grievances,  which  must  have  blasted  the  industry  and  the  dearest 
hopes  of  the  country — which  must  have  driven  the  emigrant  back 
over  the  mountains,  and  condemned  the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky  and 
the  West  to  waste  their  fertility  in  uncultivated  forests,  again  to  be- 
come an  Indian  wilderness  rather  than  continue  a  civilized  communi- 
ty. From  these  circumstances  some  faint  idea  may  be  conceived  of 
the  necessity  which  the  statesmen  and  people  of  Kentucky  must  have 
felt  to  look  to  some  other  protection  for  the  vital  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, than  the  tottering  and  imbecile  confederacy  which  then  deluded 
the  country  under  the  pretense  of  a  government.  Can  circumstances 
be  imagined  more  imperative  on  Kentucky  patriots  and  statesmen  to 
look  for  that  protection  which  their  own  government  could  not  give, 
and  without  which  all  government  is  a  mockery  and  a  perversion  of 
the  very  purposes  of  its  creation  t 

This  whole  subject  was  before  the  district  convention  at  Danville, 
in  Kentucky,  in  1788;  Mr.  John  Brown  was  on  its  floor  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  was  called  out  by  Gen.  Wilkinson  to  communicate  to  the 
convention  the  information  he  possessed  on  the  subject  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  To  this  convention  Mr.  Brown  replied,  that 
'*he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  disclose  what  had  passed  in  pri- 
vate conferences  between  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Gardoqui  and 
himself;  but  this  much  in  general  he  would  venture  to  inform  the 
convention,  that,  provided  we  are  unauimou.^,  everything  we  could  wish 
for  is  within  our  reach."  (See  Littell,  Marshall  and  Butler.)  Noth- 
ing further  was  done  at  this  convention  than  adopting  an  address  to 
Congress  and  tlic  legislature  of  Virginia,  urging  the  independence  of 
Kentucky.  It  may  as  well  be  mentioned,  in  connection  with  this  part 
of  my  subject,  that  Mr.  Brown  informed  the  present  writer  (and  who 
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hat  ever  knew  the  conscientious  veracity  of  his  venerable  character 
ill  not  appreciate  its  unimpeachable  worth),  that,  in  advocating  unan- 
imity in  the  convention,  and  declaring  that  everything  we  could  wish 
lor  is  within  our  reach,  he  meant  State  independence — not  distinct 
&om  the  Union  of  the  States,  but  just  as  it  was  afterward  obtained 
in  connection  with  the  other  States.     The  backwardness  which  Mr. 
Brown  discovered  in  the  convention,  to  enlarge  upon  the  offers  of  the 
Spanish  minister  previously  communicated  to  Judges  McDowell  and 
Muter,  may  well  be  attributed  to  a  change  of  opinion  produced  by  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Madison.     This  frank  disclosure  to  an  eminent 
colleague,  in  addition  to  the  communications  to  the  heads  of  the  legis- 
Utore,  and  the  bench  of  the  district  (as  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion and  the  chief  justice  may  well  be  termed),  at  once  vindicates 
the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Brown  to  the  union  of  the  States,  and  accounts  for 
his  reluctance  to  furnish  any  further  information  on  the  subject.     It 
may  be  well,  at  this  late  day,  to  add,  that  Mr.  Brown  enjoyed  the  high- 
est confidence  of  his  compatriots — that  he  not  only  had  the  rare  honor 
of  being  the  only  representative  from  the  western  country,  who  ever 
sat  in  the  old  Congress,  but  was  the  first  representative  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  Federal  government,  twice  elected  her  senator  in  the  council 
of  the  Union,  and,  moreover,  by  the  appointment  of  Washington,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  war  in  the  West,  associated  with  Shelby 
and  Scott.     Are  these  honors  that  would  have  been  extended  to  a 
Spanish  conspirator  ?     How  comes  this  essay  to  assert  that  '^  Brown 
readily  acceded  to  the  proposed  terms  by  Gardoqui — that  he  arranged 
the  terms  of  a  commercial  union  with  Louisiana ;  2d,  that,  to  Judge 
McDowell,  he  (Brown)  communicated  a  general  outline  of  the  terms  of 
alliance  proposed  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  on  the  part  of  Spain"? 
if  as  anything  like  a  final  and  conclusive  arrangement  entered  into  on 
the  part  of  Brown  or  acceded  to  by  Spain  ? — anything  beyond  a  bare 
overture  suggested  by  the  Spanish   minister,  communicated  to  the 
Qiembera  of  the  convention  in  Kentucky,  and  in  person  by  himself, 
all  published  in  the  lifetime  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  parties, 
State  and  Federal,  and  in  the  face  of  a  public  convention?     Are  the 
pnblic  of  this  day  to  be  imposed  upon  and  deceived  by  random  state- 
Hients  drawn  from  no  other  source  than  a  virulent  and  partisan  paper, 
the    Western  World,  published  for  a  short  time  in  Kentucky,  some 
forty  years  ago  ?     Yet,  this  is  the  authority  to  which  this  essay  stoops 
to  support  its  scandals  against  the  early  spirit  and  the  statesmen  of 
the  West.     Such  is  the  testimony  produced  for  matters  which  have 
l)een  sifted  by  excited  discussions  recorded  in  legislative  proceedings? 
«nd  have  finally  received  the  form&l  stamp  of  history.    Suc^i  \&  >^^ 
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progress  and  close  of  the  first  phase  or  form  of  the  Spanish  party  in 
Kentucky.  It  originated  in  attempts  to  resist  the  surrender  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  the  rich  inheritance  which  mil- 
lions are  now  enjoying,  as  proposed  hy  the  old  Congress  and  yet  de- 
spised by  Spaift.  The  next  great  object  with  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
if  at  all  inferior  to  the  former,  was  the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
government  distinct  from  Virginia.  This  was  effected  in  1792,  with 
the  consent  of  all  the  high  parties. 

[2b  be  eimtinitei.} 
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THE  PHYSICAL  HISTORT  OF  TH£  UNIVERSB  EXTAMINED  AND  DISPLAYEB. 

It  rarely  happens,  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  that, 
for  a  full  half  century,  the  name  of  a  single  man  continues  predomi- 
nant among  the  living^  expounders  of  nature ;  and  still  more  rarely 
does  it  occur,  that  the  pen  of  the  hoary  octogenarian,  with  a  steady 
hand,  pours  forth  an  intellectual  libation,  that  refreshes  and  intoxicates 
a  world  of  fastidious  mental  appetites.  A  worlds  we  say;  for,  when 
Humboldt  speaks,  the  world  is  his  audience.  Every  lover  of  knowl- 
edge feels  a  glow  of  pleasure  when  he  contemplates  that  immortal 
name,  and  that  he  holds  a  filial  relation  to  the  venerable  philosopher. 

Did  we  not,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  boyhood,  travel  with  him  from 
the  pampas  of  the  Paraguay  and  Amazon  to  the  summits  of  Chimbo- 
razo  and  Popocatapetl  ?  And  did  we  not,  even  then,  regard  him  as  an 
imaginary  philosopher,  who  had  made  the  path  of  travel,  however  rug- 
ged, so  fascinating  that  he  seems  to  accompany  and  guide  our  footsteps, 
as  we,  in  turn,  scale  the  mountains  and  tread  the  trackless  plains. 
Look  upon  his  portrait  in  the  volume  before  us — ^you,  who  would  be 
convinced  anew,  that  he  is  the  object  of  filial  attachment,  to  whom  you 
have  80  long  rendered  affectionate  homage — and  you  will  fiud,  in  that 
serene  face  of  intellectual  urbanity,  the  secret  of  the  fascination  with 
which  his  fluent  pen  always  invests  the  scenery  of  nature. 

As  a  parting  gift  to  his  innumerable  children,  he  has  brought  to 
bear  all  that  profusion  of  knowledge  and  versatility  of  natural  gifts, 
which  belong  to  him,  in  producing  this  "  Review  of  the  Universe," 
which,  for  three-score  years,  has  continually  commanded  his  fervent 
devotions.  Posterity  will  treasure  the  inheritance,  and  with  it  the 
mem  Dry  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

Bat  how  ab&U  the  reviewer  enter  uponYua  ^i«AAilvi\  Tmaalon.^  in  her- 
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aiding  the  advent  of  this  extraordinary  work  ?  To  extract  from  it  is 
but  to  mutilate  and  misrepresent  the  pictures  of  nature.  An  eulogism 
would  be  a  loss  of  labor ;  a  criticism  of  its  science,  plan  or  range  of 
subjects,  presumption ! 

Many  there  are,  however,  whose  time  and  avocations  will  .not  permit 
them,  soon,  the  enjoyment  of  the  rich  treasures  unfolded  in  the  Cos- 
mos. To  such  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  playing  interpreter  and 
epitomizer. 

Most  writers  have  devoted  their  time,  and  the  powers  of  their  minds, 
to  single  subjects  of  inquiry,  or  single  groups  of  sciences,  linked  to- 
gether by  near  analogies.  Hence  few  men  of  science  deserve  the  name 
of  philosophers.  Great  as  the  service  may  be,  thus  rendered  by  long 
research  into  single  subjects,  furnishing  reliable  material  for  the  use  of 
the  philosopher,  stiH  he  who  limits  his  inquiries  to  a  single  field,  re- 
quires the  aid  of  another — a  master  architect — to  fit  his  sculptured 
block  into  the  great  temple  of  knowledge.  Humboldt  must,  for  the 
present,  be  regarded  as  the  builder  of  the  temple.  Every  enlightened 
nation  has  contributed  its  block,  and  each  block  has  been  carved  by 
the  labors  of  many  a  skillful  hand ;  and  the  delaigns  and  inscriptions 
on  each  bear  the  traits  of  the  genius  of  every  chisel  that  has  touched 
it.  All  these  have  been  gathered  together  by  our  architect,  and  reared 
into  a  temple  of  almost  immeasurable  height.  Its  description  has  been 
called  the  Cosmos.  The  builder  belongs  to  no  country.  In  the  high- 
est and  best  sense  of  the  term,  he  is  a  cosmopolite. 

We  habitually  omit  the  preface  and  the  introduction  to  a  work. 
This  is  unjust  to  both  the  reader  and  the  author :  to  the  reader,  because 
he  denies  himself  a  pleasant  chat,  in  the  way  of  getting  acquainted 
with  his  author,  the  plan,  scope  and  object,  of  his  work,  etc.;  to  the 
author,  because  we  cannot  do  him  justice  without  some  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  his  motives  and  objects  in  producing  the  volume.  In 
tiie  exact  sciences,  these  are  wholly  unimportant ;  in  all  other  works, 
almost  indispensable. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Cosmos,  we  seem  to  speak  personally  with 
Humboldt  In  his  introduction,  we  listen  to  him  lecture  on  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  study  of  nature,  the  best  modes  by  which  such  studies  are 
conducted  and  mastered,  the  high  value  of  a  wide  range  of  research ; 
and,  finally,  the  history  is,  in  some  fneasure,  given,  of  the  various  ef- 
forts made,  in  past  ages,  to  take  into  one  view  the  whole  phenomena  of 
nature.  Since  the  "  Book  of  Nature,"  from  the  hand  of  Br.  Good,  no 
single  work,  in  the  English  language,  has  attempted  a  similar  task. 
That  great  work — less  comprehensive,  less  popular,  but  more  exact 
and  technical,  than  the  Cosmos — had  been  well  nigb  su^et^^d^d  b^]  Xioft 
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advance  of  the  age  in  knowledge  since  tHe  death  of  its  author.     Thcj 
are  not  rivals. 

Thousands,  in  almost  every  rank  of  life,  have  blessed  the  name  of 
John  Mason  Good.  Millions,  of  both  greater  and  humbler  preten- 
sions, will  have  occasion  to  congratulate  themselves  and  the  age,  upon 
the  longer  life  and  greater  knowledge  and  livelier  fascinations  of  Hum- 
boldt He  invokes  no  fabulous  muse  to  preside  over  his  fancy,  but, 
with  a  livelier  strain  than  even  poets  reach,  he  says: 

^'  It  is  by  the  separation  and  classification  of  phenomena,  by  an  in- 
tuitive insight  into  the  play  of  obscure  forces,  and  by  animated  ex- 
pressions, in  which  the  perceptible  spectacle  is  reflected  with  vivid 
truthfulness,  that  we  may  hope  to  comprehend  and  describe  the  univer- 
sal  all  (toicay),  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  word  Cosmos. 
•  •  •  May  the  immeasurable  diversity  of  phenomena,  which  crowd 
into  the  picture  of  nature,  in  no  way  detract  from  that  harmonious  im- 
pression of  rest  and  unity,  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  every  litera- 
ry or  purely  artistical  composition. 

"  Beginning  in  the  depths  of  space,  and  the  regions  of  the  remotest 
nebulae,  we  will  gradually  descend  through  the  starry  zone,  to  which  our 
solar  system  belongs,  to  our  own  terrestrial  spheroid,  circled  by  air 
and  ocean,  there  to  direct  our  attention  to  form,  temperature  and  mag- 
netic tension,  and  to  the  fullness  of  organic  life,  unfolding  itself  upon 
its  surface,  beneath  the  vivifying  influence  of  light.  In  this  manner, 
a  picture  of  the  world  may,  with  a  few  strokes,  be  made  to  include  the 
realms  of  infinity,  no  less  than  the  minute  and  microscopic  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms,  which  exist  in  standing  waters,  or  on  the  surface 
of  our  weather-beaten  rocks.  All  that  can  be  perceived  by  the  senses, 
and  all  that  has  been  accumulated,  up  to  the  present  day,  by  an  atten- 
tive and  variously  directed  study  of  nature,  constitute  the  materials 
from  which  this  representation  is  to  be  drawn,  whose  character  is  an 
evidence  of  its  fidelity  and  truth." 

Admitting  but  a  truism,  that  much  is  still  unknown,  he  acknowl- 
edges the  difficulties  of  representing,  perfectly,  "  unity  in  diversity." 

"Besides  the  pleasure  derived  from  acquired  knowledge,  there  lurks 
in  the  mind  of  man,  tinged  with  a  shaae  of  sadness,  an  unsatisfied 
longing  for  something  beyond  the  present — a  striving  toward  the  re- 
gions yet  unknown  and  unopened.  Such  a  sense  of  longing,  binds 
f&ster  the  links,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  supreme  laws  of  our  be* 
ing,  connect  the  material  with  the  ideal  world  and  animates  the  mys- 
terious relation  existing  between  that  which  the  mind  receives  from 
without  and  that  which  it  reflects  from  its  own  depths." 

Following  the  anticlimacteric  method,  recently  adopted  by  teachers 
of  astronomical  and  geological  science,  our  learned  author  commences 
with  the  remotest  theoretical  evidences  of  a  beginning,  and  pursues  the 
ever  progressive  creation  down  to  its  present  diversified  development. 
The  sublimest  views  come  first,  by  this  method,  and  the  specialties 
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sacceed  the  grander  generalities.  But  we  are  prepared,  bj  his  elo- 
quent and  most  instructive  Introduction^  to  find  that  the  intensity  of 
enjoyment  in  the  study  of  nature  does  not  subside  with  the  transition 
from  the  remote  to  the  proximate — from  the  stupendous  to  the  minuter 
bodies  and  movements  in  nature  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  every  student 
of  nature  will  respond  to  the  sentiment,  in  his  searching  analysis  of 
the  mental  enjoyments  of  the  philosopher,  that  the  same  depth  of  joy 
may  be  felt  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  law  in  vegetable  or  animal 
growth  or  organization,  or  a  new  species  in  microscopic  life,  as  in  the 
discovery  of  a  new  planet  or  in  the  demonstration  of  a  new  law  com- 
prehending the  universe.  It  is  in  kind,  but  not  in  intenseness,  that 
the  ecstacy  difiers ;  and  here  is  the  most  substantial  encouragement 
ever  rendered  to  the  unsatisfied  pursuer  of  any  line  of  discovery,  that 
another  field  of  research  will  not  necessarily  heighten  his  enjoyment 
"•  Labor  in  thine  own  vineyard,  and  its  fruits  shall  abundantly  bless 
thee."  , 

In  the  sketch  of  Celestial  Phenomena,  there  is  an  abundant  recog- 
nition, without  a  distinct  announcement,  of  the  ''  nebular  theory," 
QBually  called  La  Place's  nebular  hypothesis.  This  doctrine  supposes 
all  the  material  universe  to  have  been  once  in  a  fluid  or  nebular  con- 
dition, and  that,  by  the  operation  of  universal  gravitation  and  the 
thousand  other  laws  of  nature,  the  nebular  matter  has  been  mainly 
aggregated  into  masses,  and  the  existing  cosmoi  been  developed.  After 
this  announcement,  which,  since  the  demonstration  of  Kirkwood  is  no. 
longer  regarded  as  improbable,  the  sidereal  systems  are  introduced, 
and  the  place  of  our  solar  system  pretty  definitely  assigned. 

^'  Our  starry  stratum,  is  a  disk  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  divided 
a  third  of  its  length  into  two  branches.  It  is  supposed  that  we  are 
near  this  division,  and  nearer  to  the  region  of  Sinus  than  to  the  con- 
stellation Aquilla,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  stratum  in  the  line  of 
its  minor  axis.  *  •  •  This  narrow  branched  girdle,  studded  with 
radiant  light,  and  interrupted  here  and  there  with  dark  spots,  deviates 
only  a  few  degrees  from  forming  a  perfect  large  circle,  round  the 
concave  sphere  of  heaven,  owing  to  our  being  near  the  center  of  the 
large  starry  cluster,  and  almost  on  the  plane  of  the  milky  way.  If 
our  system  were  far  outside  this  cluster,  the  milky  way  would  appear, 
to  telescopic  vision,  as  a  ring,  and,  at  a  still  greater  distance,  as  a  resolv- 
able discoidal  nebula."* 

*  Id  the  face  of  th6  authority  of  great  names,  but  in  contravention  of  none 
of  the  known  lawg  of  nature,  I  here  take  occasion  to  venture  my  dissent  from 
the  assumption  of  the  unlimited  extent  in  space  of  the  sidereal  heavens. 

If  one  orb  in  space  be  in  motion,  all  oUier  orbs  are  in  motion — ^gravitation 
being  coextensive  with  matter.    There  can,  therefore,  be  but  one  t\|iieia,  ^^ 
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All  the  self-laminous  spheres  are  to  be  regarded,  not.  as  erroneously 
termed,  ^z^^  stars^  but  as  moving  suns.  The  center  of  our  planetary 
system  is  the  only  one  known,  by  observation,  to  be  attended  by  satel- 
lites, whether  planetary,  cometic  or  aerolitic.  The  motions  of  self- 
luminous  stars,  around  each  other  in  space  ( as  well  determined,  first 
by  Struve'sand  BessePs  measurements  on  the  star  61  Cygni,  and  sub« 
sequently  by  many  other  observers  upon  different  stars),  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  planetary  motion.  The  latter  has  the  sun  for  its  center, 
while  the  former  is  a  reciprocal  motion  of  the  stellar  bodies,  round 
some  common  point  in  space. 

In  its  notice  of  the  planetary  system,  we  regret  that  the  Cosmos 
was  completed  before  the  discovery  of  the  outer  member  of  our  systenii 
and  the  completion  of  the  asteroid  cluster  by  the  addition  of  Floray 
Iris,  Hebe,  and  Astraea.  But  the  author  has  survived  to  know,  that 
these  long  hidden  members  of  the  planetary  family  have  been  discoY- 
ered ;  and  he  has  joined  in  the  songs  and  the  joy  that  celebrate  the 
names  of  Le  Yerrier,  and  Adams,  and  Hencke,  and  Hinds.  The  trans- 
lator of  Cosmos  has  given  a  note  at  the  proper  place,  that  the  reader 
may  be  advised  of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  new  discoveries. 

Comets  and  aerolites  receive  a  well  merited  share  of  the  author's 
attention.  The  former  are,  by  a  masterly  stroke,  stripped  of  the  mys- 
terious character  with  which  the  superstitions  of  the  past  seem  to 
have  invested  them.  It  appears  more  than  probable,  that,  at  several 
different  times,  the  extremely  attenuated  trains  of  these  nebulous  plan- 
etary bodies  have  enveloped  the  earth,  but  without  any  serious  results. 
The  peculiar  coloring  of  the  sun's  light,  witnessed  in  many  parts  of 
the  earth  on  the  same  day,  is  possibly  explainable  in  no  other  way. 
Aerolites,  too,  have  been  assigned  a  rational  place  among  planetary 
bodies  revolving  about  the  sun  or  earth,  and  occasionally  brought  so 
far  within  the  sphere  of  terrestrial  gravitation  as  to  fall  updn  the  earth. 

The  periodical  recurrence  of  certain  meteoric  displays,  seems  to 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  their  astronomical  relations,  and  to  establish 
their  rotation  around  the  sun  in  schools  or  zones,  whose  plane  of  rota- 
tion is  annually  cut  by  the  earth  in  its  orbital  motion.  The  two 
most  remarkable  of  these  aerolitic  planets,  was  that  of  November  1^ 
13,  and  that  of  August  10 ;  the  former  with  a  period  of  thirty-four  years, 

or  some  factor  of  thirty-four  years,  and  the  latter  with  a  nearly  annual 

I        ■  I 

parts  of  which  are  the  individual  material  bodies,  and  the  sum  of  these  parti 
the  "whole  system. 
The  assumption,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  that  this  number  of 
material  bodies  ia  infinite,  is  unphiloaophic  and  wholly  unwarranted.    I  deny 
It  and  call  for  the  proof. 
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period,  or  with  an  extent  of  zone,  requiring  not  less  than  fonrteen 
years  to  pass  the  ecliptic* 

The  most  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  regarding  the 
Bodiacal  light,  is  the  historical  one,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
notice  taken  of  it  by  ancient  astronomers — that,  although  the  phenome- 
na of  the  heavens  were  so  elaborately  treated  by  Chaldean,  Arabian 
Egyptian,  Greek  and  continental  philosophers,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  subject  till  1661,  and  no  investigation  made  till  the  day 
of  Massini,  1683.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  was  then  first  intro- 
dnced  to  the  eye  of  man ;  for,  judging  from  its  brilliant  appearance  in 
the  western  sky,  in  our  clear  moonless  evenings,  here  in  the  South,  it 
has  as  much  the  appearance  of  antiquity  as  an  other  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

In  the  trandatory  motion  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems,  the  read- 
era  of  the  Cosmos  will  find  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  views  of 
the  universe  that  has  ever  been  written.  This  closes  the  celestial 
portion  of  Cosmos. 

To  notice  but  incidentally  every  subject  treated  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  work,  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  literary  notice. 
Passing  over  the  subjects  of  geographical  distribution,  the  figure  of  the 
earth  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  we  come  to  the  subject  of  central  heat. 

Long  have  men  of  knowledge  contested  the  hypothesis  of  central 
heat,  and  the  former  igneous  condition  of  the  planet  we  inhabit  Evi- 
dences, accumulated  from  two  principal  sources,  have  well  nigh  demon- 
strated the  position.  Geological  evidences  have  been  added  from  every 
quarter.  Artesian  shafts  and  deep  excavations  in  mines,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  show  an  increase  of  temperature,  downward,  with  a 
somewhat  various  ratio,  but  averaging  .about  two  degrees  for  every 
hundred  feet.  If  this  be  continuous,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  knowl- 
edge, as  seems  likely  from  volcanic  fires  and  sections  of  oblique  geo- 
logical strata,  a  distance  of  some  twenty  miles  from  the  surface,  toward 
the  center,  would  be  hot  enough  to  melt  granite  rocks;  and,  probably,  at 

•Id  the  year  1837-8  (August  10).  Foreter,  Erman,  Boguslawski  and  Ereil, 
sufficiently  established  the  character  and  radiant  point  of  the  meteors  of  August 
10,  which  have  been  seen  to  recur  every  year  since  that  date.  In  1837  and  1838 
the  writer  of  this  article  discovered,  independently,  the  same  fact  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  United  States.  Although  the  meteors  were  seen  in  the  year  1837 
by  him,  it  was  not  till  their  recurrence  in  1838,  that  their  nature  and  description 
were  sufficiently  determined.  As  early  as  August,  1 840,  he  published  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophic  Society,  Philadelphia,  the  results  of  four  years' 
observations,  and  distinctly  announced  the  hypothesis  of  their  ^l^u^^ar^  ^i 
orbital  character,  and  suggested  the  limits  of  their  inclinaUoti  \a  \^<&  ecVv^XXft. 
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twice  or  thrice  the  depth,  to  melt  all  clays,  earths,  rocks  and  metals. 
The  astronomical  evidence,  if  such  we  may  term  it,  consists  in  the 
harmony  of  the  present  condition  of  the  material  universe  with  the 
hypothesis  of  an  original  fluidity. 

It  seems  to  me,  that,  along  these  unsettled  boundaries  of  knowledge, 
the  mind,  even  of  the  learner,  delights  to  dwell  and  to  heighten  the 
pleasures  produced  by  new  and  Icautiful  truths,  by  the  aid  of  an  oc- 
casional flight  of  fancy  on  the  undiscovered  side  of  the  line.  Let  him 
.Who  responds  to  this  sentiment,  open  the  Cosmos  wherever  he  will,  and 
he  will  find  that  the  author  has  indulged  in  a  few  excursions  in  almost 
every  subject  he  has  treated;  but  still  he  has,  with  the  integrity  of  a 
true  surveyor,  marked  with  visible  monuments  the  boundary  as  at 
present  known. 

Feeliog  that  our  partialities  for  geological  science  would  lead  us 
into  too  great  prolixity,  in  a  notice  of  its  various  subjects  by  Hum- 
boldt, we  pass  entirely  over  this  portion  of  his  work,  with  no  further  re- 
mark than  that  most  of  our  own  views,  along  the  boundaries  of  geo- 
logical knowledge,  find  great  encourageme,nt  from  one  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  so  much  authority. 

Under  the  head  of  climatology,  and  meteorology,  and  physical  geo- 
graphy, Humboldt  speaks  with  a  profusion  of  knowledge  and  personal 
experience  that  no  other  living  man  could  briug  to  bear.  The  passages 
we  select  are  taken,  almost  at  random,  from  what  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  extract  without  mutilation. 

The  following  will  show  how  the  author  enjoys  as  he  writes : 

"A  peculiar  predilection  for  the  sea,  and  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  impression  which  it  has  excited  in  my  mind  when  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  tropics,  in  the  calm  of  noctural  rest  or  in  the  fury  of  the  tempest, 
have  alone  induced  me  to  speak  of  the  individual  eujoyment  afforded 
by  its  aspect,  before  I  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  favorable 
influences  which  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  has  incon trover tibly 
exercised  on  the  cultivation  of  the  intollect  and  character  of  many 
nations — by  the  multiplication  of  those  bands  which  ought  to  encircle 
the  whole  of  humanity — by  affording  additional  means  of  arriving  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  and  furthering  the  ad- 
vancement of  astronomy  and  of  all  other  physical  sciences.  A  portion 
of  this  influence  was  at  first  limited  to  the  Mediterranean,  •  *  • 
but  from  the  sixteenth  century  it  has  widely  spread,  extending  to  na- 
tions who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  in  the  interior  of  continents. 
Since  Columbus  was  sent  to  ^unchain  the  ocean*  (as  the  unknown  voice 
whispered  to  him  in  a  dream,  when  he  lay  on  a  sick  bed,  near  the  river 
Belem),  man  has  ever  boldly  ventured  onward,  toward  the  discovery  of 
unknown  regions.  •  •  • 
'^The  progress  of  climatology  has  been  remarkably  favored,  by  the 
extension  of  Europei^n  civilization  to  two  op^oailft  coasXA — b'j  its  trans- 
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mission,  from  our  western  shores,  to  a  continent  whicH  is  boanded  on 
the  east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.     •     *     * 

^^In  enumerating  the  causes  which  produce  disturbances  in  the 
form  of  isothermal  lines.  I  would  distinguish  between  those  which  raise 
and  those  which  lower  tne  temperature.  Among  the  first  is  the  prox- 
imity of  a  western  coast,  in  the  temperate  zone;  the  divided  configu- 
ration of  a  continent  into  peninsulas — into  deeply  indented  bays  and 
inland  seas;  the  prevalence  of  southerly  or  westerly  winds,  on  the 
western  shore  of  a  continent,  in  the  temperate  northern  zone ;  chains 
of  mountains ;  the  absence  of  woods  in  a  dry  sandy  soil ;  and  the  con- 
stant serenity  of  the  sky  in  the  summer  months  ;  and  the  vicinity  of 
an  oceanic  current  from  warmer  regions. 

^  ^  Among  depressing  causes,  we  may  enumerate  isolated  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  in  mountain  ranges ;  the  vicinity  of  an 
eastern  coast  in  high  and  middle  latitudes ;  the  compact  configuration 
of  a  continent  without  shores ;  the  extension  of  lands  to  the  regions 
of  perpetual  ice,  without  the  intervention  of  a  perennially  open  sea ; 
mountain  chains,  whose  mural  form  and  direction  exclude  warm  winds ; 
extensive  forests ;  frequency  of  swamps  or  marshes ;  cloudy  summer 
skies;  and,  finally,  a  very  clear  wintry  sky,  favoring  the  radiation  of  heat.' '' 

In  treating  the  causes  of  change  in  the  weather,  he  concludes  by  an 
acknowledgment  of  difficulties,  owing  to  the  complication  of  influences, 
of  arriving  at  sufficiently  certain  results  for  practical  utility,  in  advance 
of  a  change.     But  he  adds : 

"  Those  who  place  the  value  of  meteorology  in  this  problematic  spe- 
cies of  prediction,  rather  than  in  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
themselves,  are  firmly  convinced,  that  this  branch  of  science,  on  account 
of  which  so  many  expeditions  to  distant  mountainous  regions  have 
been  undertaken,  has  not  made  any  considerable  progress  for  centuries 
past.  The  confidence  which  they  refuse  to  the  physicist,  they  yield  to 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  to  certain  days,  marked  in  the  calendar 
by  the  superstitious  of  a  by-gone  age." 

In  speaking  of  the  universality  of  animal  life,  we  are  taught  that 
the  microscope  has  discovered,  that,  in  fragments  of  ice  from  the  polar 
seas,  possibly  thousands  of  centuries  congealed  there,  are  found  vast 
numbers  of  silicious-shelled  polygastria ;  and,  as  in  the  Gulf  of  Erebus, 
at  a  depth  of  twelve  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred  feet,  the  lead  brought 
up  sixty-six  species  of  polygastria  and  phytolitharia,  all  living  and 
flourishing  where  found. 

The  old  discussion,  respecting  spontaneous  generation,  is  entitled, 
from  recent  discoveries,  to  a  reconsideration,  from  the  wonderful  man- 
ner in  which  forms  and  organisms,  previously  unknown,  are  introduced 
and  rapidly  propagated.  Some  are  rapidly  borne  upon  currents  of 
vapor,  and  discharged  on  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Others  revive  after 
ages  of  torpor,  in  solid  matter,  and  are  equally  indifferent  to  heat  and 
cold.     Ehrenberg  boiled  some  of  the  tardigrade  anima\c\i\H^  tok^w Icqia. 
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mter,  in  chlorid  of  limo  and  aulpburio  acid,  at  a  tempentnre  of  two 
bnndred  and  forty-eight  degrees,  and,  after  a  torpor  and  apparent  death 
of  twenty  eight  days,  tlie;  have  revived  and  commenced  moving.* 

The  first  volume  closes,  and  nre  shall  take  up  the  lecond  in  our  next, 
with  a  consideratioQ  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  a  disouB- 
fliou  of  the  probahility  of  its  single  or  mnltiplex  origin.  In  this  the 
author  differs  from  many  modern  philosophers,  and  strongly  inclines  to 
the  view  of  past  ages— tliat  all  have  originated  from  a  single  pair. 
Professor  AgasaiK  has  intimated  hia  belief  that  the  contrary  may  be 
maintained,  and  that  it  is  intimBted  and  several  times  implied  in  sacred 
history.    Dr.  Mott,  of  Mobile,  has  lately  muutaiued  the  same  views. 
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TIBKRA  DB  OUBRBM 

So  LmLE  is  known  of  Spanish  anthers  of  the  present  day,"  that 
it  is  no  wonder  a  countryman  of  ours  ("CStizen  of  America,"  aa 
he  styles  himself  on  the  title  page — America  designating,  par  excel- 
lence, the  dominant  people),  who  chooses,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself  (perhaps  Spanish  predilections  established  during  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Brazil,  or  want  of  an  Anglo-Sason  publisher),  to  appear  ia 
the  bad  type  and  dirty-white  sheets  of  the  Senores  deaConocido  y  N*- 
die,  should  be  known  to  few  out  of  the  island. 

It  is  no  concern  of  mine,  whether  the  work  is  what  it  purports  to 
be,  an  exploring  expedition  into  a  region  whose  existence  and  statisd- 
cal  vagueoesB  are  nn questionable,  or  a  curious  romance  constructed  os 
a  foundation  certainly  never  before  so  occupied.  The  vraisemblance 
pervading  the  narrative,  and  abundance  of  local  information  coinciding, 
wherever  comparison  is  practicable,  with  the  researches  and  conjec- 
tures of  accredited  writers  of  various  dates,  would  incline  one  t«  adopt 

Dr.  Riddell,  of  Kew  Orleans,  reeentlj  found  (he  monads,  from  boiled  peas, 
JDBt  as  active  ai  if  they  tad  not  been  subjected  to  high  heat — haa  found  the 
cholera  insect  alive,  in  water  condeDBed  from  the  breath  of  a  cholera  patieat  in 
collapse — has  subjected  the  mooada,  from  huDian-blood  globuloE,  to  four  hours 
'  iminersioD  in  caustic  potash,  and  still  they  lived  aod  danced ;  and  I  have  aeeo, 
myeelr,  through  hia  wonderful  Spencer  lens,  the  same  (apparentlj)  monadic  aai- 
maculffl  in  painls,  reduced  ia  distilled  water,  sporting  about  the  particles  ol 
pigments,  aa  if  they  had  not  been  iiDprisoDed  (probably  in  the  resin)  since  the 
paint  was  manufactured. 

t "  Tierra  de  Guerra.  Viages  muy  peligros  y  iusliuctiToa  :  por  J,  L.  £uBtt- 
guio,  ic    Dea  Conocidoy  Nadie,  Havaaa"  / 
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the  former  opiDion,  were  it  not  for  the  fantastic  novelty  of  many  inci- 
dents, which,  mingled  with  a  view  of  romantic  adventure,  roh  the  book 
of  much  authenticity. 

The  present  article,  with  its  successors,  is  designed  to  present  a  ver- 
sion of  the  blue-covered,  unbound  volume,  lying  on  my  table,  in  a  some- 
what more  condensed  shape  than  the  unpracticed  author  gives. 

In  the  earlj  part  of  October,  1842,  Senor  Eustace  was  returning 
from  Portalagre  (South  America),  in  company  with  a  young  Spaniard, 
Don-  Lucas,  whom  he  had  consented  to  accompany  on  a  visit  to  an  un- 
cle, a  cura  at  Santa  Cruz.  They  landed  at  Izabal,  in  Guatemala,  a 
town  of  merchants,  and,  proceeding  thence  on  horseback  to  their  des- 
tination, took  up  their  abode  with  the  priest,  whose  house  was  the  Do- 
minican monastery  of  the  place,  and  wore  a  somewhat  desolate  look, 
from  the  &ct  of  few  only  of  the  apartments  being  occupied.  This 
priest — an  odd  specimen  of  a  divine,  in  matter  of  costume,  but  none  the 
less  pious  and  learned — first  acquainted  them  with  the  supposed  exist- 
ence of  a  kingdom  of  aborigines  in  the  heart  of  the  sierras,  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  inoculated  his  guests  with  a  mania  for  antiquities,  which 
survived  a  thorough  ^nsacking  of  the  neighboring  ruins  of  Quiche 
•(the  veritable  Quiche  stormed  by  sun-faced  Alvarado),  and  left  them 
still  eager  to  bring  ancianidados  to  light. 

After  some  debate,  Senores  Lucas  and  Eustace  agreed  to  leave  Santa 
Cruz  for  a  more  congenial  region,  until  their  thirst  for  wandering  and 
sight-seeing  should  again  be  satisfied.  The  ciira  received  this  intelli- 
gence with  a  very  long  face,  and  remained  pondering  over  the  matter 
with  such  unusual  absense  of  vivacity,  that  the  others  were  on  the 
point  of  relinquishing  their  excursion,  for  the  time  being,  when  he 
himself  made  an  offer  to  that  effect.  He  had  only  waited  until  they 
were  at  their  wit's  end  for  immediate  occupation,  to  confess  a  project 
which  had  occupied  his  thoughts  for  years.  This  was  to  discover  if 
there  were  not  still  existing,  in  this  portion  of  the  continent,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  original  inhabitants,  retaining  the  same  customs,  language 
and  religion,  as  not  merely  the  people  who  held  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  but  those  preceding  the  Aztec  tribes.  A  tradition  to 
that  effect  he  had  just  heard  at  Cohan,  soon  after  his  arrival  from  Spain, 
and  found  prevalent,  throughout  Guatemala,  among  the  Indians,  when 
they  chose  to  converse  freely  on  the  subject  Many  years  before,  he 
had  himself  witnessed  what  gave  him  no  little  faith  in  the  tradition, 
at  the  village  of  Chaxul,  in  Yerapar.  The  people  told  him,  from  the 
top  of  the  neighboring  mountains  could  be  seen  a  city,  which  no  white 
man  had  ever  entered,  or,  at  least,  from  which  none  had  ever  returned : 
that  the  inhabitants  did  not  mingle  with  those  of  the  ow^t  ^^^sx\x^^ 
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nor  were  ever  seen  by  them,  and  that  all  they  knew  of  the  former  was 
derived  from  the  Candones  (undistinguished  Indians),  who  occasionally 
brought  tobacco  from  the  foot  of  the  sierra  into  the  towns  to  sell. 
None  even  of  these  last  named  had  been  allowed  to  descend  into  the 
yalley  on  the  other  side,  but  related  marvelous  accounts  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  warriors  who  guarded  the  heights — calling  them,  in  their 
dialect,  kuobe  (  gods). 

Excited  by  these  relations,  the  cura,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  the  nearest  mountain  ridge,  and,  through  a  cleft  in  a 
sheer  wall  of  rock,  saw  the  furthest  portion  of  a  narrow  plain,  in  which 
a  cluster  of  white  towers,  or  buildings,  was  perceptible,  but  at  a  great 
distance.  He  did  not  know  whether  other  structures  might  not  have 
existed  nearer  to  the  position  he  ocoupied,  fof  a  lower  ridge  of  the  si- 
erra cut  off  the  closer  view,  and  the  guide  either  was,  or  pretended  to 
be,  ignorant  of  any  other  available  peak  overlooking  the  valley.  He 
had  always  regretted  not  having  made  the  attempt,  at  all  hazard,  to 
reach  the  city  he  beheld,  and  now  suggested  that  the  senores,  aocns- 
tomed,  by  long  wanderings,  to  hardships,  and  fond  of  adventure,  should 
endeavor  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  plain,  and  learn  from  the  Cando- 
nes all  they  knew  of  the  builders  and  whenoe  they  came. 

When  the  padre  began,  his  audience  were  lying,  at  full  length,  in 
their  hammocks,  cigar  in  mouth,  in  which  lazy  attitude  they  had  just 
discussed  a  voyage  across  lake  Atitan ;  but,  long  before  he  had  con- 
cluded, they  had  struggled  into  sitting  postures,  and  sat  listening  with 
eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  so  surprised  and  absorbed  by  his  words,  that 
the  puros  went  out  between  their  fingers.  They  quickly  convinced 
their  host  how  much  the  expedition  was  to  their  taste — don  Lucas 
proposing  to  make  all  preparations  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  be 
off  the  next  morning.  At  this  the  ciira,  who  had  regained  his  spirits 
as  their  enthusiasm  rose,  laughed,  shook  his  head,  told  them  to  light 
fresh  puros,  and  he  would  talk  the  whole  matter  over  with  his  mucha- 
chos  arradizos.  It  was  impossible,  he  asserted,  to  make  any  discoveries, 
or  even  to  remain  among  the  Candones,  unless  one  became  acquaint- 
ed with  their  language,  as  few  of  the  Christianized  Indians  in  that 
section  of  the  country  could  speak  Spanish,  and  he  much  doubted  wheth- 
er any  of  those  could  be  induced  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  share  the  im- 
aginary dangers  of  the  enterprise.  The  only  way  to  be  successful,  was  to 
depend  solely  on  themselves,  go  well  armed  with  side  weapons,  and  car- 
ry along  a  small  stock  of  articles,  with  the  help  of  which  they  coul3 
assume  the  character  of  petty  traders,  and  more  easily  avoid  any  sus- 
picion their  presence  might  excite  among  the  wild  tribes  skirting  thch- 
BierrtL     If  tbej  adopted  this  plan,  he  did  not  see  that  they  would  bdf 
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likely  to  encounter  any  extraordinary  perils,  and  only  wished  his  years 
and  duties  were  few  enough  to  suffer  him  to  join  the  party.  However, 
one  thing  was  most  essential — a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Maya  lan- 
guage to  be  able  to  do  their  own  talking ;  and  this,  he  thought,  could  , 
be  acquired  in  the  course  of  three  months,  provided  they  studied  in 
good  earnest,  and  ceased  burrowing,  like  moles,  under  old  buildings,  or 
turning  the  heads  of  the  pretty  mozas  at  fandangoes.  This  unlooked- 
for  delay  cooled  a  little  the  ardor  of  our  heroes,  but  the  wonderful  and 
aoventurouB  nature  of  the  padre's  scheme  so  well  suited  their  fancy, 
that  they  ultimately  resolved  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  spare  no 
pains  to  render  its  success  certain.  Accordingly,  the  very  next  day, 
the  priest  having  hunted  up,  amang  his  old  books,  a  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary in  Maya  and  Sf^anish,  they  commenced  their  labors  —  one 
poring  over  the  grammar  while  the  other  committed  the  phrases  to 
memory,  and  so  alternating.  These  studies  were  diversified  by  vari- 
ous incidents,  one  of  which  is  worth  telling.  It  soon  appeared  diat 
they  had  the  benefit  of  an  eccentric  associate,  who,  being  a  native  of 
the  country,  caught  the  phrases  more  readily  than  themselves.  This 
fellow  student  was  a  vagabond  jackdaw,  belonging  to  some  member  of 
the  cura's  hoAehold,  quite  tame  and  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased. 
He  had  a  ludicrous  haji>it  of  sidling,  on  tip-toe,  up  the  corridor,  as  if 
the  last  thing  he  wished  was  to  be  intrusive,  when  he  heard  them  com- 
mencing to  recite,  and,  aTter  listening,  with  head  on  one  side,  for  a 
while,  would  rise  sedately  on  his  wings,  flap  out  into  the  court,  and 
give  vent  to  the  most  ridiculous  jumble  of  Maya  words  that  ever  got 
into  a  daw's  brain. 

As  the  time  fixed  for  their  departure  drew  near,  the  ciira  sent  to 
Izabal  to  obtain  a  stock  of  merchandise ;  and,  in  due  time,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gay  ribbons,  knives,  beads,  and  other  small  articles,  was 
packed  in  two  flat  baskets  ready  to  be  strapped  on  their  backs ;  how- 
ever, they  were  not  to  assume  their  characters  until  Chaxul  was 
reached — a  couple  of  mozos  being  deputed  to  carry  their  luggage  and 
return  with  the  horses  to  the  monastery.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d  of  January,  they  left  Santa  Crilz  and  took  the  road  to  San 
Pedro,  a  village  some  leagues  off.  The  padr^  accompanied  them  half 
way  to  this  place,  on  muleln^ck,  and  blessed  them  fervently  at  parting. 
After  passing  through  San  Pedro,  they  ceased  to  follow  the  main  road, 
if  any  deserved  the  name,  and  struck  into  a  bridle  path  to  the  right, 
so  little  used  that  they  were  often  obliged  to  dismount  and  assist  in 
clearing  a  way  with  their  machetes ;  but,  as  it  was  the  most  direct 
roate  to  Chazul,  which  could  thus  be  reached  in  three,  instead  of  four 
or  five,  days,  they  did  not  object  to  occasional  interruptions  oi  \^v^a  ^^x\, , 
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especially  as  they  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  grandest  forest  scener] 
of  the  tropics.  I'he  direction  followed  must  have  been  toward  th4 
north-west.  The  scenery,  the  following  day,  was  wilder  and  more  di 
versified — the  edges  of  the  barrancas  being  frequently  bare  of  verdun 
^nd  strewed  with  enormous  fragments  of  rock,  a  few  hardy  trees,  only 
pushing  their  way  through  the  crevices,  while  the  valleys  beneath  were 
darkened  by  forests,  the  branches  interlaced  and  bound  together  b} 
fantastically  twisted  creepers.  Some  of  these  retreats  were  inhabited 
by  tribes  of  monkeys,  who  broke  the  deep  stillness  by  their  chattering, 
as  they  peered  down  on  the  company,  with  their  old-looking  faces,  like 
little  weird  men.  In  other  places,  they  would  pass  swiftly,  in  long 
procession,  with  the  rushing  noise  of  a  strong  current  of  wiad  througli 
the  foliage  over  head — the  young  imps  (old  faces  still!)  clinging  to  the 
backs^of  their  dams,  and  shifting  their  positions  nimbly  to  get  a  last 
view  of  the  party  as  they  receded.  The  grandest  forest,  however, 
through  which  their  course  lay,  was,  strange  to  tell,  an  utter  solitude; 
not  even  the  twitter  of  a  bird  was  to  be  heard,  and  the  tramp  of  the 
horses,  and  patter  of  the  naked  feet  of  the  mozos  upon  the  leaves,  alone 
disturbed  the  death-like  silence  brooding  among  the  towering  trunks 
now  growing  dim  and  vague  in  the  increasing  twilight.  It  was,  soon 
after  this  passage,  that  they  ascended,  by  a  zigzag  path,  to  the  summit 
of  a  steep  acclivity,  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  pool  of 
water  reflected  the  torches  of  a  party  of  natives,  probably  fishing,  like 
a  cluster  of  glowworms,  by  turns  visible  or  obscured  as  the  travelers 
wound  around  the  hill.  Perched  upon  the  highest  point  they  found  a 
dozen  Indian  huts  composing  the  village  of  Acajet^.  Here  they  biv- 
ouacked in  the  open  air  and  got  nothing  to  eat,  but  comforted  them- 
selves with  the  certainty  of  arriving  at  Chaxul  early  the  next  day. 
With  this  object  in  view,  they  started  before  their  poverty-stricken 
hosts  were  awake,  and,  traversing  a  region  similar,  in  many  respects,  tc 
that  of  the  preceding  afternoon,  rode  into  the  latter  place  before  noon — 
the  journey  being  less  than  twenty  miles.  The  alcalde,  although  a 
mestizo,  was  able  to  spell  through  the  cura's  letter,  and  insisted  on 
their  possessing  themselves  of  his  casa,  which,  the  best  in  the  hamlet, 
had  only  two  rooms,  and  was  built  of  adobe  like  the  rest.  Theji 
learned  here  that  they  had  crossed  a  range  of  the  Cordilleras  througb 
a  gap — the  highest  point  being  where  the  barren  summits  occurred. 

The  first  thought  of  the  adventurers,  was  to  get  a  sight  of  the 

sierra,  said  to  bound    the  land,  in  search  of  which  they  came;  and, 

on  mentioning  their  desire  to  the  alcalde,  he  pointed  out  a  towering 

range  toward  the  noril  -east,  not   over   a   league    distant,  upon  the 

Dated  peaks  of  which  the  setting  sun  shone  red  as  blood.     As  they 
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^id  not  wish  to  divulge  the  true  desigu  of  their  journey,  they  refrained 
as  yet  from  all  mention  of  their  plans,  but  expressed  a  fancy  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  unknown  city,  and  asked  for  a  guide  to  the  spot  mention- 
ed by  the  cura;  this  their  host  promised  to  furnish  early  the  next  morn- 
ing.     He  asserted  that  he  had  more  than  once  climbed  to  the  summit, 
liimself,  and  imagined  lie  saw  figures  moving  below,  but  they  were  so 
far  off  he  might  have  been  mistaken,  although  the  plain  was  certainly 
inhabited,  from  the  fact  of  smoke  being  visible  occasionally;  acd,  on  a 
very  clear  day,  the  white  walls  in  the  distance,  when  the  sun  shone  09 
them,  could  plainly  be  distinguished  not  to  be  mere  ruins. 

They  asked  if  there  were  not  some  accessible  peak  from  which  the 
irhole  valley  could  be  seen.  No;  the  sierra  terminated  in  an  abrupt 
wall  of  rock,  and  he  knew  but  of  the  one  gap.  Further  on  toward 
the  tiorth-east  it  was  likely  there  were  other  clefts;  but  the  Casxioiies, 
who  dwelt  about  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  were  held  in  such  fear,  that 
DO  one  had  ever  made  the  attempt  to  penetrate  in  that  direction :  and 
this  was  all  the  information  that  could  be  gathered.  The  party  were 
up  before  daylight,  and,  having  dismissed  the  mozos  with  the  horses 
and  a  message  to  the  cura,  set  out  with  the  guide,  who  proved  to  be  a  ' 
simple  fellow  enough  but  as  agile  as  a  monkey  at  climbing.  They 
first  crossed  the  plain  on  the  edge  of  which  the  village  is  built,  and, 
after  walking  about  two  miles  in  a  straighf  line,  descended  a  deep  bar- 
ranca with  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  accent  of  the  sierra  begaif. 
This  last  became  rapidly  steeper  and  steeper,  hills  piled  on  hills,  wliich, 
as  they  advanced,  were  studded  with  rocks  and  showed  more  stunted 
vegetation.  At  length  they  reached  el  duro  (the  rock  region),  and 
saw.  on  every  side  enormous  fragments  of  gritty  stone  heaped  together 
in  desolate  profui^ion,  above  which  towered  smooth  crags  piercing  the 
blue  overhead  Eustace  and  his  associates,  clambered  laboriously  up 
the  almost  perpendicular  chaanel  of  a  former  torrent,  receiving  fre- 
quent falls  on  the  slippery  foothold,  and,  when  nearly  exhausted,  reach- 
ed a  narrow  ledge  from  which  the  long  expected  view  broke  upon 
them.  As  the  cura  had  described,  they  gazed  through  the  foot  of  a 
chasm  or  cleft  in  which  they  stood ;  but  the  perpendicular  edges,  ap- 
proaching each  other  toward  the  north,  left  a  space  open  scarce  wide 
enough  to  thrust  the  arm  between.  For  this  reason  only,  a  remote 
portion  of  the  valley  below  was  visible ;  but,  to  their  great  satisfaction, 
the  object  of  their  search,  a  cluster  of  white  spots,  which  nearer  assum- 
ed the  shape  of  regular  structures  of  some  sort,  was  plainly  discernible. 
As  much  of  the  country  as  could  be  seen  appeared  quite  open,  and  a 
little  to  the  right  the  extremity  of  a  lake  glittered  iu  the  sunshine. 
They  now  perceived  that  it  waa,  as  the  padre  again  had  E^taVj^di^  ^\q^- 
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er  range  of  the  sierra  which  obstructed  the  near  view;'  and  on  this, 
about  five  hundred  yards  off,  they  had  turned  their  eyes,  when  all  were 
startled  by  observing  a  gigantic  figure  climbing  the  opposite  summit 
with  apparent  ease:  but  they  were  able  to  distinguish  nothing  definite 
before  his  disappearance  from  their  narrow  field  of  observation. 

On  returning  to  the  village,  Senor  Eustace  found  the  alcalde  had 
made  arrangements  for  their  accommodation  with  such  assiduity,  that 
they  could  not  do  less  than  remain  with  him  the  next  day,  and  accord- 
ingly postponed  the  commencement  of  their  enterprise  until  the  morn- 
ing after.  In  the  meantime,  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  practi- 
cable, he  privately  informed  his  host,  whose  hospitality  and  fair  i^are 
of  intelligence  had  won  his  good  opinion,  of  a  portion  of  their  plans. 
At  first  he  would  not  believe  his  ears.  Que  designio  demasiado  !  what 
a  daring  scheme !  Ustedes  scran  matados^  sin  falta — they  would  be 
killed,  beyond  doubt!  and  called  upon  the  saints  to  save  him  from  such 
dtmencia.  However,  when  Senor  Eustace  showed  him  his  weapons 
and  told  him,  with  a  laugh,  the  Candones  would  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
^'malarlosj^  kill  them,  and  requested  to  be  told  something  of  the 
people  they  were  going  among,  he  crossed  himself  and  said,  son  malos — 
they  are  not  good,  and  that  was  all  he  knew  about  them.  But,  on 
being  pressed,  admitted  thcj^werc  idolaters  and  reported  to  be  cannibals; 
but  whether  they  were  the  people  who  inhabited  the  valley  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  sierra,  he  could  not  say.  Occasionally,  some  of  the 
Oristrehstra  and  La  Candron6  tribes  came  to  Chaxul  to  trade,  but  none 
of  his  people  had  ventured  to  return  these  visits  of  their  wild  neigh- 
bors. The  resolute  confreres,  nothing  shaken,  requested  the  alcalde  to 
keep  the  matter  close,  and,  before  daylight  the  ensuing  morning,  bid- 
ding him  farewell,  with  their  light  baskets  on  shoulder  and  weapons 
concealed  under  their  clothes,  followed  the  path  leading  to  the  sierra, 
and,  descending  into  the  barranca,  turned  to  the  right,  instead  of  cross- 
ing as  had  been  done  two  days  before.  It  was  still  deep  night  in  this 
vast  chasm,  and  they  sat  down  to  await  the  dawn  and  discuss  the  tor- 
tillas provided  by  their  host. 

[2b  he  continued.'] 


ART.  TIL— THE  LATE  CUBA  EXPEDITIOJf. 

MILITARY  SPIRIT  OF  OUR  COUNTRY;  ITS  DANGERS;  OUR  NEUTRAL  DUTIES  AND  TUB 
QUESTIONS  WHICH  ARISE  UNDER  OUR  TREATIES,  ETC.,  WITH  SPAIN. 

The  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  instance  of  a  great  and  grow- 

2Dg  power  intent  to  pursue  its  career  of  progress  and  improvement 

without  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and  Aomm\oiL&  ot  \ta  weaker  neigh- 
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lx>rs.     In  all  ages,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  nature  of  man  is 

identical      DcpeDdent,  be  is  subserrient  and  cringing;  strong  and 

powerful,  bis  ambition  and  bis  arrogance  tower  aloft  and  are  without 

practical  limit.     Give  bim  power  to  oppress,  and  be  will  assuredly  do 

it.     Wielding  the  thunders  of  Jupiter,  be  will,  without  any  of  the 

discretion  of  the  god,  battle  and  rage,  and  storm,  and  be  found  beating 

eyer  against  the  barriers  around  him,  and  leveling  them  all  in  the 

mere  joy  and  consciousness  of  irresistible  might.     Man  is  not  the 

friend,  where  dominion  and  power  are  concerned,  but  the  enemy,  of  hia 

fellow,  and  acknowledges  the  single  sentiment: 

"  The  good  old  rule  sufficeth  me — ^the  single  plan. 
That  he  should  take  who  hath  the  power  ' 

And  he  should  keep  who  can." 

It  is  customary,  now-a-days,  to  ascribe  these  attributes  peculiar  to 
republican  governments,  and  to  none  more  than  our  own — a  charge 
which  the  records  of  nations  will,  upon  every  page,  belie.  Political 
institutions,  are  the  mere  outward  forms,  which,  though  they  may 
partially  conceal,  can  scarcely  modify,  much  less  destroy,  the  inward 
spirit  of  man.  Some  of  these  forms  are,  doubtless,  more  susceptible 
than  others  to  aggrandizing  influences,  apd  it  is  making  small  conces- 
sions to  say,  that  republics  are  the  most  susceptible  of  all,  and  hence 
their  greater  need  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Yet,  forms  are  but  forms  at 
last,  and  Cossack  or  empire,  constitutional  monarchy  or  Cromwellian  ' 
commonwealth,  arislos  or  demos,  the  principles  of  aggression,  authority 
and  power,  are  alike  fixed,  deep  and  immovable,  the  active  and  the 
ruling  impulse. 

Whoever  has  followed  the  course  of  the  United  States,  for  tie  last  , 
half  century,  without  noting  the  growth  of  a  military  spirit,  diffusing 
itself  through  all  classes  of  society,  and  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  de- 
velop itself  in  every  form  of  action,  has  observed  to  very  little  purpose. 
It  was  this  spirit  which  almost  defied  the  vigilance  of  Washington,  when 
Genet  would  have  precipitated  the  West  upon  New  Orleans — this,  which 
dictated  the  schemes  of  Burr,  clamored  for  a  part  in  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon, and  received  with  huzzas  the  proclamation  of  Mr.  Madison's 
government  of  hostilities  with  England.  Emboldened  by  the  results 
of  this  brilliant  war,  the  American  eagle  has  plumed  its  pinions  for  a 
flight  still  nearer  to  the  sun.  Miniature  West  Points  have  sprung  up 
in  every  State  and  on  every  bill  top,  indurating  young  sinews  for  the 
toils  of  the  camp  and  the  battle  field,  counseling  discipline  and 
strategy,  and  inspiring  admiration  for  "nodding  plumes "  and  " daz- 
zling crests."     The  sports  of  boyhood  have  even  assumed  this  form, 

as  we  find  the  cannon  among  the  earliest  playthings  of  the  child^Na^- 
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leoD.  The  tender  heart  of  girlhood  looks  on  and  smiles,  and,  fashioning 
the  stars  and  the  stripes  of  the  beautiful  banner,  presents  it,  all  elo- 
quent with  blushes  as  with  words,  and  yields  her  young  affections 
irresistibly  captive  to  the  embroidery  and  the  epaulette  !  How  otherwise, 
in  such  a  school,  could  Anibrican  militia  bayonets  have  else  than  bris- 
tled along  the  Maine  frontier,  when  the  occupation  of  disputed  terri- 
tory was  threatened  by  British  soldiery? — how  otherwise,  but  the 
genius  of  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  statesman  should  be  sorely  taxed 
in  preventing  the  execution,  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  threat,  "  the  whole 
of  Oregon  or  none"? — how  otherwise,  the  call  of  Texas  attracts  legions 
of  soldiers  to  her  standard  from  our  midst,  and  the  proclamation  of  war 
with  Mexico  is  received  with  illuminations  and  bon-fires,  and  the 
tender,  in  a  few  months,  as  Mr.  Polk  is  said  to  have  admitted,  of  the 
voluntary  services  in  the  field  of  200.000  men  ! 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this  Mexican  war?  They  are  but  of 
yesterday,  and  we  remember  the  intense  excitement,  from  the  Aroostook 
to  the  Columbia  valley — the  illuminations,  the  bon-fires,  the  banners, 
the  shouts,  the  processions;  the  returning  heroes,  drawn  in  chariots 
over  multitudes  of  heads,  as  great  cities  move  from  their  foundations, 
in  the  figure  of  Cicero,  to  receive  them  on  their  triumphant  advances; 
the  muffled  drum,  the  reversed  arms,  the  toll  of  bells,  the  stiffled  sobs, 
the  somber  pageant,  the  eloquent  Periclesian  eulogiums,  the  insignia 
and  the  reward  of  the  dead  warrior,  "from  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh 
and  gory."  The  people,  in  a  delirium  of  joy,  welcome  the  return  of 
their  champions,  and  deem  no  chaplpts  of  fame  too  glittering  for  their 
brows.  The  warrior  captain  becomes  the  civil  chief  of  the  great 
nation — his  immediate  compatriots,  crown  congressional,  diplomatic, 
gubernatorial  and  legislative  seats ;  the  subaltern  and  verriest  soldiery 
have  a  potency  at  the  ballot  box,  and  distance  all  competition  in  the 
i*ace  for  office !  Shall  not  they  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  reap  the  greater  reward?  and  the  arm  which  was  mighty 
to  protect  and  defend  in  the  hour  of  danger,  must  it  not  be  guided  by 
a  heart  pure  and  incurrupt,  and  earnestly  solicitous  of  the  public  weal, 
in  peace  or  in  war?  What  higher  preparation  or  fitness  for  ofiice 
can  be  required  than  these? 

"The  curtain  has  fallen  upon  the  first  act  of  American  history," 
said  the  great  statesman,  who,  but  the  other  day,  went  down  into  his 
grave,  *'and,  for  the  first  time,  all  before  me  is  dark."  With  the  Mexi- 
can war  the  nation  entered  upon  a  new  career,  which  was  predicted  of 
her,  and  to  which  her  institutions  and  position  peculiarly  inclined — one 
of  tear  and  conquest!  Shall  we  essay  to  lift  the  curtain  form  the 
future  ? 
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The  brilliant  and  unparalleled  successes  of  the  field,  and  the  high  and 
distinguished  honors  and  emoluments  accorded  to  the  warriors  aud 
soldiers  at  home,  are  not  likely,  soon,  to  be  forgotten.  What  can 
iresist  intoxications  like  these?     "  The  way,"  says  Milton — 

"  The  way  found  prosperous  once. 
Induces  best  to  hope  of  like  success." 

TThe  way  has  been  opened.     How  ill-appeased,  the  appetite  for  conquest, 
^was  thought,  when  the  government  refrained  from  disbanding  its  sol- 
diers abroad,  lest  their  arms  should  be  employed  in  other  service.     It 
iras  a  wise  resolve;  for,  even  then,  a  scheme  had  been  entertained,  for 
overrunning  the  Sierra  Madre,  at   the  invitation,  we  were  toid,  of  its 
inhabitants.     Where  are  these  disbanded  soldiers  and  chieftains,  who 
have  won  more  glories  than  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain  or  in  Gaul? 
Is  it  not  to  expect  much,  that  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life  can  content 
them  soon  again?     Will  not  their  example  be  felt  upon  others,  whom 
we  have  practically  taught,  that  even  civil  success  must  be  won  by  the 
swordj  and  that  it  was  but  a  vain  boast  of  the  Roman  orator  after  all, 

"  Let  arms  revere  the  robe. 
The  warrior's  laurel 
Yields  to  it  the  palm  of  eloquence." 

The  military  spirit  of  the  country  has  been  around,  and  is  rife  for 
anything,  and  woe  to  the  power  that  shall  endeavor  to  stay  it.  Ad- 
ministrations will  fall  to  pieces  at  its  blow — statesmen  will  not  dare 
the  ostracism  of  its  voice.  The  cry  of  war  is  flattering  to  our  pride 
and  our  power,  and  they  are  either  of  them  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
nation,  ancient  or  modem.  The  field  before  us  is  boundless,  and  the 
power  that  broods  over  it,  grows  every  day  in  energy,  in  resources 
and  in  magnitude,  and  will  be  as  resistless,  in  time,  as  the  whirlwind. 
Armed  bands  will  sally  from  our  ports,  as  in  days  of  yore  from  the  north- 
ern hive,  covertly,  often  openly,  in  the  service  of  every  power  that  shall  of- 
fer emolument  and  glory.  Our  sympathies  with  freedom,  everywhere,  are 
first  the  incentive ;  but  there  will,  in  time,  be  other  and  less  honorable  in- 
centives. We  have  a  destiny  to  perform,  "  a  manifest  destiny"  over  all 
Mexico,  over  South  America,  over  the  West  Indies  and  Canada.  The 
Sandwich  Islands  are  as  necessary  to  our  eastern,  as  the  isles  of 
the  gulf  to  our  werstern  commerce.  The  gates  of  the  Chinese  empire 
must  be  thrown  down  by  the  men  from  the  Sacramento  and  the  Ore- 
gon, and  the  haughty  Japanese  tramplers  upon  the  cross  be  enlight- 
ened in  the  doctrines  of  republicanism  and  the  ballot  box.  The  eagle 
of  the  republic  shall  poise  itself  over  the  field  of  Waterloo,  after  trac- 
ng  its  flight  among  the  gorges  of  the  Himalaya  or  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, and  a  successor  of  Washington  ascend  the  chair  of  universal 
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empire  !  These  are  the  giddy  dreams  of  the  day.  The  martial  spirit 
must  have  its  employ.  The  people  stand  ready  tc^hail  to-morrow, 
with  shouts  and  enthusiasm,  a  collision  with  the  proudest  and  the 
mightiest  empire  upon  earth.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  alone, 
will  arm  its  half  million,  of  stout  woodsmen,  hardy  hunters,  deadly 
rifles*,  for  any  field  where  the  cause  of  liberty  and  glory  shall  calL 
Thus  is  it. 

Have  a  care  how  we  trifle  with  this  tremendous  power,  or  unduly 
excite  it,  and  let  us  not  cease  to  admire  the  foresight  of  that  Spanish 
minister,  the  Count  of  Aranda,  who  said,  in  1783,  "  the  federal  repub- 
lic is  a  pigmy  in  its  cradle ;  she  has  needed  the  support  of  two  States, 
powerful  like  France  and  Spain,  to  obtain  independence.  The  day 
will  come  when  she  will  be  a  giant — a  formidable  colossus  even  in  these 
parts.  She  will  forget  the  services  received  from  those  countries,  and 
will  only  think  of  her  own  aggrandizement.'' 

These  reflections,  rather  too  much  extended,  perhaps,  have  been  in- 
duced by  the  late  attempt  upon  the  island  of  Cuba,  by  a  party  of  ad- 
venturers under  our  flag  and  embarking  from  our  ports.  We  are 
willing,  at  the  outset,  to  accord,  to  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  the 
highest  jnotives  of  patriotism  and  honor,  and  to  the  hundreds  who 
flocked  around  his  standard  many  generous,  though,  perhaps,  mis- 
directed impulses  and  sympathies,  without  questioning  there  were 
others,  at  the  same  time,  moved  by  the  most  sordid  considerations. 

The  signal  failure  of  the  enterprise  and  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances of  it,  have  been  such  as  to  provoke  derision  rather  than  admira- 
tion or  respect ;  and  the  parties  having  themselves  braved  the  ordeal, 
must  be  content  with  that  obloquy  which  the  want  of  success  will  ever 
inspire.  The  Abbe  Raynal,  long  ago,  laid  down  the  principle  with  un- 
erring precision :  ^^  I  acknowledge  that  men  accustomed  to  judge  of 
things  by  the  event,  call  great  and  perilous  resolutions  heroism  or 
madness,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  success  which  attends  them." 
Accordingly,  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  denunciation  grows  pregnant, 
^despite  the  evidences  that  the  cause  of  the  Cuba  invaders  and  patriots 
was  a  few  weeks  ago  a  highly  popular  one,  receiving  the  sympathies  of 
the  multitude  and  attracting,  in  the  highest  quarters,  the  most  favor- 
able consideration. 

The  movers  and  instigators  are  brought  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
country,  for  an  infraction  of  its  laws,  and  the  statute  of  1818  attempted 
to  be  enforced  against  them.  Now,  although  it  be  true,  as  we  think  not 
improbable,  that  this  offense  does  not  come  within  the  strict  letter  of 
the  statute,  howeve^f  its  spirit  be  clearly  isolated,  yet,  why  were  thei 
agents  of  the  government  so  fast  asleep,  during  the  many  weeks,  when 
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ras  notorious  to  the  country  that  an  armed  expedition  was  in  pro- 
ss?  Will  it  be  maintained  that  the  facilities  of  communication  witlf 
ishiDgton  are  less  than  with  Cuba — the  governor-general  of  which  had 
Lelj  notice  of  every  movement,  long  even  before  the  sailing  of  the 
>edition  ?  Why  not  use  the  telegraph  in  arresting  the  parties,  and 
i venting  this  great  infraction,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  our  neutral  duties? 
le  telegraph  was  not  idle  at  another  stage  of  the  business. 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  case,  upon  principle^  from  that  of 
3  Texan  revolution,  when  men,  and  arms,  and  amunition  were  con- 
lually  being  thrown  into  that  country,  from  our  ports,  notwithstand' 
I  the  loud  protests  of  Mexico,  with  whom  we  were  at  peaee,  and  with 
Lom  we  were  bound  by  all  the  solemnities  of  treaty  stipulations.  The 
ibans  were  not  in  arms — but  revolution  may  begin  long  before  a  stand- 
d  IB  erected  or  a  sword  drawn  from  its  scabbard.  Contributing 
3ney,  conducting  correspondence,  are  as  much  overt  acts  of  rebellion 

treason  as  open  revolt,  and  do  not  distinguish  the  parties,  in  the  eye 

the  law  and  government,  from  those  that  are  actually  in  the  field. 
''ere  the  Cubans  so  far  committed  ?  The  evidences  are  not  wanting 
at  they  were,  and  that  contributions  of  money  and  the  warmest  prot- 
itations  of  sympathy,  a^d  vows  of  hearty  cooperation,  did  emanate 
om  that  quarter  to  encourage  and  cheer  the  movement.  The  rebut- 
Dg  circumstance  is  the  Cold  reception  which  they  gave  to  the  men  at 
ardenas.  We  are  bound\in  our  search  after  truth,  to  consider  this  of 
ttle  weight.  They  must  have  been  bold  and  hardy  revolutionists, 
ideed — supposing  that  txteriyd  aid  was  indispensable  to  their  cause — 
>  regard  that  which  landed  i%  the  Creole  as  at  all  adequate  to  the 
ugence.  A  mere  handful — wh^re  it  it  believed  ten  times  the  number 
ad  been  expected — and  a  handf u\too,  whose  movements  had  long  be- 
>re  been  known  to  the  authorities  of^he  island — who,  with  extraordi- 
^''y  vigilance,  were  thowing  armies  of  dbqiplined  soldiers  upon  every 
tsailable  point  and  scouring  the  Gulf  with  their  fleets.  The  lauding 
»  Cardenas  could  only  have  been  considered  a  piece  of  American 
uixoticism,  of  which  it  seems  we  are  capable  when  occasion  requires. 

It  is  not  clear,  at  this  moment,  how  far  the  interference  of  our  gov- 
mment  was  in  consonance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty 
;ipulations  with  Spain,  or  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1818,  in- 
tnded  to  meet  these  cases.  The  instructions  which  were  issued  to  ' 
le  naval  commanders  dispatched  in  that  quarter,  have  not  been  offi- 
ally  communicated,  and  no  doubt  are  misrepresented.  That  the 
resident  may  have  interdicted  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  is  clear, 
id,  in  a  high  and  liberal  interpretation  of  our  duties  toward  a  friend* 

and  weaker  power,  may  have  intercepted  it  afterward  aud  i^xeN^uV.^^ 
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a  hostile  landing,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  questioned.  Any  other 
construction  would  eyidence  a  sort  of  Carthagenian  faith,  and  that 
paltering,  in  a  double  sense,  which  would  be  at  war  with  all  international 
comity.  The  power  of  the  Executive  should  be  coextensiye  with  the 
evil  intended  to  be  remedied.  Had  the  expedition  landed,  we  may 
even  go  a  step  further,  and  admit  that  reinforcements  from  our  conntiy 
might  have  been  cut  o£f — but  it  is  a  high  and  delicate  trust  and  likelj 
to  be  abused.  Here  the  duties  of  neutrality  would  have  been  religious- 
ly observed  and  accomplished,  and  any  expression  of  sympathy  or  in- 
cidental aid,  even  the  slightest,  extended  toward  the  captain-geoeral, 
in  preventing  or  suppressing  an  intended  revolt,  or  in  making  captives, 
would  be  a  gross  and  arbitrary  assumption  of  power,  which  could  he 
tolerated  in  no  administration  a  single  hour.  There  are  no  proofs  of 
anything  like  this  against  the  federal  authorities,  and  we  are  to  pre- 
sume they  did  their  duty. 

The  United  States  and  Spain  have  entered  into  three  treaties,  vix.: 
those  of  1795,  1802  and  1819.  By  the  first  the  parties  mutually 
stipulate  against  their  citizens  taking  commissions  from  any  foreign 
prince  or  State,  with  whom  the  other  party  shall  be  at  war,  to  privateer 
upon  such  other  party.  This  treaty  is  in  restriction  of  'the  interna- 
tional rights  of  the  parties,  which  allowed  neutrals  to  afford  aid  equallj/ 
to  belligerents.  In  this  respect  the  stipulation  must  be  oonstnied 
strictly.  In  1795,  the  European  States  were  embroiled  in  wars  seem- 
ingly interminable,  and  any  treaties  framed  must  have  had  direct  refer- 
ence to  them.  There  were  no  wars  upon  our  continent.  The  Spanish 
colonies  had  shown  no  sign  of  rebellion.  Could  these  have  been  with- 
in the  immediate  contemplation  of  the  treaty?  It  is  clear  they  were 
not  within  its  letter.  The  treaty  cannot  be  applied  to  privateers  in 
the  service  of  the  revolted  colonists.  These  are  not  '^States*'  and 
"  princes."  The  terms  imply  organized  sovereignties,  and  have  a  sig- 
nificance well  defined  and  understood.  It  is  too  late  to  enter  into  their 
discussion.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Gelston  vs.  Hoyt  (3 
Wheaton,  323),  excludes  their  application  to  revolutionary/  governments 
not  recognized  by  our  own. 

But  if  the  late  expedition  against  Cuba  was  not  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  are  its  projectors  punishable  under  our  own  laws? 

There  are  various  statutes  providing  for  our  neutral  obligations.  In 
1790,  some  of  the  points  were  embraced.  The  act  of  1794  included 
many  particulars.  It  uses  the  words  of  the  Spanish  treaty,  *'  foreign 
princes  or  States,"  in  whose  service  only,  expeditions  against  friendly 
powers  are  made  unlawful.  Foreigners,  arriving  in  the  country  in 
armed  ships,  may  enlist  their  own  countrymen  without  violating  the 
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Augmenting  foreign  ships  of  war  in  our  ports,  by  adding  addi* 
ional  guns,  is  prohibited.     Armed  expeditions  from  our  ports  are  un- 
aL^irful,and  the  President  may  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  to  arrest,  &o. 
The  aet  of  1794  was  limited  to  two  years,  it  being  not  thought  nee- 
sssaury  to   extend  it  beyond  the  particular  mischief  expanonced,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  not  likely  to  be  a  popular  act,  and  tended  t)  increase, 
ixiduly,  executive  power.     The  European  wars  still  existing,  the  act 
pras,  in  1 797,  prolonged  for  three  years,  and,  in  1800,  made  perpetual  — 
BO  slowly  did  it  grow  into  favor  with  the  legislature.     Another  act,  in 
1. 797,  prohibits  citizens,  in  the  service  of  others,  from  fitting  out  pri- 
^v^teers  o^roaef  against  friendly  powers.     Was  this  changed  in  1817, 
mnd    niade  less  general?     In  1817,  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1794  are 
enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  '^  colony,  district  or  people.''     The  col* 
lector  is  authorized  to  seize  ressels  seeking  an  infraction,  and  hold  them 
xintil  he  can  communicate  with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
-onless  such  vessels  give  bond  they  will  not  violate  the  laws.     There- 
Core,  under  this  act,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  sailing  of  pri- 
-vate  armed  vessels  was  not  prohibited.*     We  naturally  ask  why  the 
statute  adopted  the  enlarging  terms  '^colony,  district  or  people?"     It 
is  pretended  they  grew  out  of  the  decision  in  Oelston  vs.  Hoyt;  but 
this  decision  was  not  made  until  the  year  after,  though  the  subject- 
matter  had  been  under  discussion  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts. 
Was  it  intended  to  include  every  possible  case,  and  were  the  terms 
adopted  adequate  to  tl^at  end?     We  are  told,  by  Wheaton,  page  476, 
the  object  was  to  reach  the  case  of  such  unacknowledged  States  as  the 
South  American  colonies  of  Spain,  which  had  not  been  provided  for 
in  the  original  law.     The  British  government  adopted,  the  year  after, 
in  imitation  of  this  statute,  but  evidently  going  much  further,  and  to 
provide  for  similar  cases,  the  words  '' colony  or  district  assuming  the 
powers  of  a  governme/it"    Therefore,  though  the  late  Cuba  expedi- 
tion be  considered  within  the  intention  of  the  statute,  should  the  Su- 
preme Court  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Gclston  decision,  *' colony, 
district  or  people "  must  be  interpreted  organized  existences,  having^ 
institutions  and  laws,  though,  as  yet,  unrecognized,  and  not  m^re  indi- 
vidual factions  or  incoherent  masses,  and  the  men  who  fitted  out  the 
expedition  and  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  Lopez,  were  not  in  the 
service  of  any  of  the  parties  within  the  statute.     Strictness  of  inter- 
pretation, in  peual  matters,  might  very  well  go  this  length.     The  £ng- 
glish  words  ^^ assuming  the  foiotrs^^  &c.,  reach  the  whole  case. 

*  See  the  cases  under  the  act  of  1794,  in  a  note  appended,  by  the  editor,  to  the 
Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States,  published,  a  few  years  ago,  under  the 
patronage  of  Congress. 
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Another  question,  under  the  act  of  1718,  is,  whether,  within  iheter* 
ritory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  any  person  has  begunj  or 
set  on  foot,  or  provided  the  means  for,  uny  military  expedition^oT  enter- 
prise, to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  any  foreign  prince  or  State, 
colony,  district,  &c.?  Legal  ingenuity  and  subtilty  may  easily  be  ex- 
ercised here.  The  military  expedition,  as  such,  was  not  begun  in  the 
United  States,  because  no  organization  took  place  until  the  parties 
were  beyond  our  jurisdiction;  and  it  was  not  carried  on  from  the  United 
States,  for  a  like  reason.  There  is  no  law  of  Congress  to  prevent 
American  citizens  from  emigrating  to  any  foreign  territory,  and  from 
there  ''  setting  on  foot "  an  armed  expedition,  or  privateering,  against  a 
nation  with  whom  we  are  at  peace — the  statute  of  1797  having  been 
repealed  by  that  of  1818,  which  last  applies  only  to  privateering 
against  our  own  commerce.  The  Spanish  treaty,  referring  only  to 
"princes  or  States,"  cannot,  under  the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
apply. 

Again,  it  is  not  a  violation  of  international  comity  for  a  neutral  to 
export  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions,  to  the  enemies  of  a  belligerent 
friend,  except  so  far  as  to  subject  them  to  confiscation  by  the  neutral 
power.  Their  exportation  is  not  forbid  by  our  laws.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  admits  that  an  American  citizen  may,  according  to  the  mod- 
ern usage  of  nations,  engage  in  foreign  service  without  compromising 
the  neutrality  of  his  government.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  neither  the  sixth 
section  of  the  act  of  1818,  under  which  General  Lopez  is  indicted,  nor 
any  other,  will  be  found  sufficient,  supposing  the  facts  established,  to 
/  produce  a  conviction  of  the  parties  implicated ;  and  it  will  be  again  in- 
cumbent upon  Congress  to  provide  for  the  new  class  of  cases  to  which 
our  complicated  relations  with  neighboring  powers  are  giving  rise.  It  is 
ever  for  the  interests  of  justice  and  sound  government,  though  tempo- 
rary mischief  accrue,  that  penal  statutes  and  laws,  giving  so  much  lat- 
itude to  the  executive  branch  of  government,  and  of  questioned  con- 
stitutionality, to  say  the  least,  be  interpreted  with  the  utmost  strict- 
mess. 

I      That  this,  the  second  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Cuba  within  a  few 

months,  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end  which  looks  to  the  acquisition 

j  of  that  island,  by  the  United  States,  can  hardly  be  a  subject  of  debate. 

•  American  and  Spanish  blood  has  been  shed,  and  the  bitter  feelings  of 

consequence,  engendered  upon  both  sides,  will  long  survive  the  occasion, 

indulging  itself  in  petty  acts  of  jealousy — in  ill-concealed  hostility — 

»  1  Brock  R.,  486, 
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in  crimination  and  recrimination.  Already  the  islanders  loudly  boast 
of  their  heroic  onslaught  upon  the  Buena  Vista  Yankees,  and  search 
their  vocabulary  for  every  term  of  opprobrium  and  contempt  to  heap 
upon  their  heads'  Bravely,  it  must  be  admitted,  almost  chivalrously, 
as  they  did  act,  these  glorifications  are  not  likely  to  produce  a  pleasant 
tingle  upon  American  ears,  unaccustomed  to  such  sounds  from  others 
than  themselves.  It  is  not  improbable  that  our  citizens,  now  or  here> 
after  in  the  island,  will  be  subjected  to  vexatious  restrictions,  growing 
out  of  these  matters,  and  that,  in  the  haughtiness  of  almost  unexpected 
triumph,  the  authorities  will  be  guilty  of  some  infractions  upon  their 
rights  and  privileges.  The  taking  of  the  Oeorgiana  and  the  Loud,  and 
unlawful  detention  of  their  crews  and  passengers,  may  already  have 
furnished  an  instance.  In  the  excited  state  of  public  mind,  the  least 
pretext  would  pave  the  way  for  other  invasions  of  the  island,  for  which, 
in  a  moment,  any  number  of  men  could  be  enlisted — and  an  injury 
done  to  American  citizens,  however  slight,  would  raise  a  war  cry 
throughout  the  nation,  which  even  the  government  could  not  resist. 
Besides,  where  a  quarrel  becomes,  in  any  sense,  desirable,  it  will  not  be 
hard  to  pick  one,  as  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  abundantly 
proves. 

None  can  doubt,  that,  at  this  moment,  there  is  a  well  fixed  and  al- 
most universal  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  our  people,  that  the  pos- 
session of  Cuba  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  development  and  securi- 
ty of  the  country.  We  state  the  fact,  without  entering  into  the  reasons 
of  it  or  justifying  it,  that  such  a  conviction  exists.  Call  it  the  lust  of 
dominion — the  restlesness  of  democracy — the  passion  for  land  and 
gold,  or  the  desire  to  render  our  interior  impregnable  by  commanding 
the  keys  of  the  gulf — the  possession  of  Cuba  is  still  an  American  sen- 
timent, not  to  be  sure  a  late,  but  a  growing  and  strengthening,  one. 
We  trust,  for  the  honor  of  humanity  and  the  faith  of  treaties,  it  will 
lead  us  into  nothing  for  which  our  history  shall  blush. 

The  path  before  us,  in  a  state  of  things  like  this,  is  plain.  There 
are  honorable  means  of  achieving  our  purpose,  and,  if  these  fail,  the 
purpoFe  itself  becomes  dishonorable.  Let  us  negotiate  with  the  Cabi- 
net of  Madrid,  as  we  did  with  that  of  Versailles.  Perchance  the  dangers 
which  environ  the  island  from  within  and  from  without — and  those 
formed  must  not  be  underrated,  if  what  is  said  about  the  restlesness  and 
revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Creoles  requiring  such  armies  and  surveil- 
lance to  keep  them  down  be  true  (and  the  history  of  Cuba  seems  to  make 
it  probable),  nor  must  the  latter  be  from  the  considerations  we  have 
adverted  to,  and  from  the  chances  of  unlawful  invasion,  or  ultimate, 
open  and  direct  hostilities — will  induce  the  home  go\eiTi\n^\i\»  Vj^  ^u- 
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tertain  propositions  of  'purchase,     A  liberal  figure  would  nndoiibtedlj 

be  named  by  our  countrymen.     Spanish  fritie^  to  be  sure,  would  be 
opposed  (and  this,  we  know,  is  without  limit),  and,  to  «ome  extent, 

considering  the  revenues  of  the  island,  Spanish  interest;  but  when 

that  government  shall  have  duly  reflected  how  she  has  lost  the  whole 

of  her  American  possessions   but  thi»,  in  most  cases   without  ssy 

equivalent— how  difficult   the  possession  of  colonies  becomes  now, 

even  to  the  strongest  maritime  powers — how  contrary  to  the  spirit 

of  the  age,  and  likely  to  fall  into  pieceS)  is  all  government  exercised 

over  distant  possessions,  growing  rich  and  powerful — how  every  other 

nation  has  been  bound  to  yield  to  the  times,  while  even  the  policy 

itself,  of  large  colonial  possessions,  is  being  daily  drawn  sensibly  into 

question,  by  these  who  claim  the   largest  of  such  possessions — how 

impossible,  in  fine,  it  would  be  to  retain  Cuba,  in  the  event  of  a  geoenl 

war — it  seems,  to  us,  a  wise  statesman  might  put  off,  like  Bonaparte, 

all  idle  pride  and  close  in,  at  once,  with  any  terms  that  shall  appear, 

in  every  respect,  fair  and  just.     Such  terms  would,  undoubtedly,  be 

offered.     Should  these  negotiations  fail,  honor  and  the  preservation  of 

national  faith  demand,  that  we  give  no  countenance  to  any  movemenii 

hostile  to  the  cause  of  Spain. 

The  records  of  diplomacy  abound  with  complaints  of  the  violation  of 
neutral  duties,  by  the  extension  of  sympathy  or  succor,^  of  one  sort 
or  another,  to  one  or  more  of  the  belligerent  parties.  Perhaps  there 
are  no  more  difficult  and  arduous  duties  than  those  involved  in  a  con- 
scientious neutrality,  and  none  in  whose  performance  more  sleepless 
vigilance  of  government  is  required.  We  have  had  discussions  of  this 
kind  with  Mexico,  with  England,  with  Spain  and  with  France,  and 
they  are  never  likely  to  cease  until  the  sympathies  and  interests  of 
individuals  shall  have  lost  their  controlling  power. 

The  remark  is  often  ventured,  that  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
powers  of  the  world  will  not  look  on,  tranquilly,  upon  the  continual 
accessions  of  territory  and  sovereignty,  made  or  in  prospect,  by  our 
country.  We  have  already  had  a  protest  in  the  case  of  Texas,  and, 
what  is  equivalent,  in  that  of  Cuba ;  and  were  once  indignant  with 
Mr  Guizot's  ''Balance  of  Power"  declarations.  This  balance  power, 
it  is  pretended,  is  an  exploded  dogma  of  past  times  and  not  again  to  be 
revived.  We  delude  ourselves  in  this.  The  European  States  are  as 
little  disposed  as  ever,  to  suffer  the  undue  and  colossal  aggrandizement 
of  an}'  power,  upon  principles  as  nearly  akin  to  that  of  self  defense  in 
individuals  as  any  principles  can  be.  The  world  has  had  enough  of 
the  universal  domain  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Bouapartes ;  and  our  own 
position  and  necessities,  as  one  of  the  great  family  of  nations,  will 
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bnnsform  us,  in  time,  into  as  great  sticklers  for  the  European  doctrine 
Sks  either  France  or  England  now  are* 

Though  it  be  true,  that  each  nation  is  a  sovereign,  acknowledging 
x&o  arhiter  or  judge,  ^'an  apprehension  of  the  possible  consequences  of 
-felie  undue  aggrandizement  of  any  one  nation  upon  the  independence 
^did  safety  of  others,  has  induced  the  States  of  modern  Europe  to  ob- 
serve., with  systematic  vigilance,  every  material  disturbance  in  the 
equilibrium  of  their  respective  forces.''     Great  dangers,  no  doubt,  grow 
out  of  the  enforcement  of  ^  these  principles  of  intervcTUion,  as  their 
'whole  history  evinces.     We  will  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most  noted  in- 
stances upon  record  of  such  interventions :    The  confederated  wars  in 
reduction  of  the  firetensions  of  Spain  and  the  House  of  Austria,  under 
Charles  V  and  his  successors ;  the  protection,  by  the  great  Catholio 
and  Protestant  powers,  given  to  their  adherents  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Keformation  in  Germany;   the  alliance  of  the  Protestant  States  of 
£urope,  with  the  House  of  Austria,  against  Louis  XIV,  after  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  the  interfeience,  of  all  these  parties,  in  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  England,  under  the  Stuarts ;  the  coalitions 
against  France,  after  her  revolution  of  1789,  giving  rise  to  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  the  taeaty  of  Aix  la  ChapelU,  which  settled  the  princi- 
ples of  intervention  between  the  contracting  powers ;  the  position  o^ 
Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  in  the  Neapolitan  revolution  of  1820  • 
the  congress  of  Verona  in  1822,  and  the  armed  interference  of  France, 
under  Austrian,  Russian  and  Prussian  countenance,  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Cortes ;  the  interference  of  the  allied 
powers  in  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  protested  against 
by  the  United  States  and  by  Great  Britain,  in  1823  (President  Mon- 
roe maintained,  ^'  it  was  impossible  the  allied  powers  should  extend 
their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  these  continents,  without  en- 
dangering the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  United  States") ;  the  mili- 
tary aid  extended  by  England  to^he  regency  of  Portugal,  against  the 
forces  of  the  Pretender ;  the  treaty  for  the  pacification  of  Greece,  in 
1827,  between  France,  England  and  Russia,  and  the  ^Ti/brce^  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  by  the  allied  squadrons;  the  interference  of  the  five 
powers,  in  1839-'40,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  also 
in  those  of  Belgium  several  years  before.     There  are,  also,  numerous 
iDterfcrences,  by  virtue  of  treaty  compacts,  etc.,  which  will  readily 
suggest  themselves,  and  among  the  chief  of  which  are  those  relating 
to  the  succession  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  crowns,  etc. 

•See  our  notice,  in  Vol.  vii,  Commercial  Review,  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Tres- 
cott,  of  Charleaton,  upoo  American  Diplomatic  Policy. 
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In  the  remarks  we  have  been  making,  it  has  not  been  thon^it  worth 
while,  to  consider  the  opposition,  which  it  is  intimated,  on  the  strength 
of  Mr.  Bulwer's  letter,  Great  Britian  will  make  to  the  cession  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Probably,  she  will  be  irritated,  and  use  lao^age  of 
high  and  courtly  displeasure.  Such  could  have  no  effect,  and  must 
soon  soften  down  that  government,  even  if  she  ha^  the  right  with  her^* 
being  hardly  silly  enough  to  go  to  war  upon  such  a  pretense.  In  the 
end,  her  acquiescence  may  be  counted  on,  reluctant  though  it  be.  Ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  her  mortgages,  aud  her  secret  ireaUf  (it  is  a 
mistake  to  say  our  government  does  not  recognize,  and  even  enter 
into,  secret  treaties  *),  an  equitable  spirit  upon  our  part  will  satisfy 
them  all.  The  matter  is  plainly  open  for  negotiation,  and  will,  most 
likely,  enter  into  the  next  presidential  canvass.  The  beginning  of  the 
end  is  now. 

There  are  those  who  will  take  higher  ground,  and  deny  that  the 
rights  or  protests  of  any  foreign  government  could  be  recognized  or 
heard,  in  plain  contravention  of  >the  doctrines  so  solemnly  laid  down 
by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  as  constituting  our  American 
system.  Whatever  virtue  there  may  have  been  in  such  a  position,  it 
cannot  be  questioned  the  late  Nicaragua  treaty  striously  undermines 
if  it  does  not  destroy  it.f  We  are  far  from  condemning  the  treaty 
on  that  account  The  Monroe  doctrine,  without  doubt,  has  been 
stretched  far  beyond  its  original  intention,  and  refined  to  a  degree  which 
is  altogether  untenable.  It  sets  np  pretensions  as  exclusive  as  that  of 
China  or  the  empire  of  Japan,  and,  if  admitted,  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
terests  of  all  European  powers,  would,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  ex- 
clude us  forever  from  all  transatlantic,  European,  or  Asiatic  influence. 
The  rule  should  work  both  ways,  and  in  the  growth  of  a  great  power 


♦  Vid.  Com.  Review,  Vol.  vii,  474 ;  Pilkins'sIT.  S.,  p.  21,  etc 

t  The  Monroe  doctrine  has  thus  been  cliassified  : 

"1st,  That  there  must  be  no  further  colonization,  on  eitlier  of  the  American 
continents,  by  any  European  power  ;  and, 

**  ydK  That  there  must  be  no  interference,  by  European  powers,  with  the  inde- 
pendent States  in  this  hemisphere ;  because, 

"  3d,  Such  interference,  politically,  or  otherwit:  was  dangerous  to  our  own 
independence  and  the  welfare  and  union  of  the  States,  and  fatal  to  their  domes- 
tic and  internal  policy." 

In  the  Nicaragua  treaty,  "  the  United  States  agree  that  England  tkall  become 
shareholders  in  this  isthmus  route,  and  all  other  routes  leading  over  tlie  conti- 
nents from  ocean  to  ocean.  This  is  the  first  abandonment  of  the  doctrine — 
because  it  virtually  recognizes  a  claiin  upon  the  part  of  our  transatlantic  ally  to 
a  portion  of  the  territory  coequal  with  ourselves,  and  that  right  is  secured  to  all 
otner  sections  of  Central  America,  through  which  the  contracting  parties  may 
wish  to  extend  improvements." 

*'  The  mere  fact  that  any  treaty  is  necessary  with  Great  Britain,  touching  the 
Nicaragua,  route,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  we  have  surrendered  something." 
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e  oars,  whose  mission  it  is  difficult  to  circumscribe,  must  in    its 

^mote  results,  develop  as  much  mischief  as  present  benefit.     We  pre- 

its  abandonment,  as  fraught  with  little,  if  any  danger,  and  the 

Sk^doptioQ  oi  the  higher  and  more  liberal  policy,  that  each  of  the  great 

-fkinily  of  civilized  nations,  when  not  limited  by  treaties,  has  equal  right 

^nd  mfluence  in  the  affairs  of  all  the  others,  and  exclusive  right  only 

3ja  its  own. 


MB.  Vm.-P]H)TE(^ION  OF  THE  LOW  LANBS  OF  THE  HISSISSIFPL— No.  1 

In  a  communication  to  the  last  number  of  the  Commercial  Review,  I  ap- 
plied the  principles  laid  down  by  Dubuat,  in  his  work  on  hydro-dynamics, 
%o  the  question  of  "cutrofis"  in  the  Mississippi.*    Having  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  continue  the  investigation,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  formula  of  Dubuat  to  various  phenomena  of  the  Mississippi — partio- 
^olarly  to  those  which  have  the  most  imm^iate  interest  in  connection  with 
^he  various  schemes  proposed  for  relieving  the  river  from  a  portion  of  its 
flood  waters. 

My  attention  has  been  more  particularly  drawn  to  this  subject  from  read- 
ing the  interesting  pamphlet  of  Professor  Riddell  on  these  subjects,  and  I 
have  thought  that  it  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to  extend  the  investi- 
gations somewhat  further  than  he  has  done,  and  to  apply  to  them  the  rigor- 
ous formula  of  Dubuat. 

The  subject  is  an  extensive  one,  and  I  have  only  been  able  to  spare  the 
time  to  give  it  a  superficial  study ;  but,  as  the  data  we  have  to  base  our  con- 
clusions upon  are  very  imperfect,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  make  them 
the  basis  of  very  extensive  and  nice  computations.  I  believe  that  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  of  the  Mississippi  can  be  subjected  to  accurate  calculation 
with  almost  the  same  nicety  as  the  running  of  water  in  a  pipe,  were  the 
requisite  data  obtained.  Such  data  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  series 
of  observations.  They  should  be  carried  on  by  observers  stationed  at  dif- 
ferent points  from  the  mouth  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  State,  at  least, 
and  should  be  extended  through  several  years.  In  addition  to  this,  some 
knowledge  of  the  river,  up  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  necessary,  and 
all  the  principal  tributaries  should  be  studied,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  periods 
and  durations  of  their  floods,  the  effect  which  each,  individually,  produces 
Qpon  the  elevation  of  the  main  stream,  the  character  of  the  sediment  which 
each  brings  down,  &c.t 

•  Toar  printer  erred  twice  in  that  article,  in  the  name  "  Raocourci  cnt-off,"  page  95. 

f  I  think  proper  to  mention,  in  this  plcM».  that,  in  1838,  an  aocurate  and  scientific  surrey  of 
tile  lower  portion  of  the  rirer,  from  Fort  Jackson  down,  waa  made,  under  direction  of  Captain 
l^ooti,  at  that  time  miperinten<ling  the  works  of  improTement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and 
thai  this  surrey  embraced  every  thing  that  sdenoe  coold  require.  The  Telocity  at  the  surface, 
^id-depth  and  bottom,  were  measured,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  on  cao'i  side,  at  a  quartsr 
or  tbB  width  Dram  the  banks^  the  tection  aeeuntely  measured,  the  diaehargie  ibameuiv^  \3aa  \mi 

J2  VOL,   I. 
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When  a  mass  of  data  like  this  is  collected,  a  safe  theory  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  can  bo  formed,  and  not  before.  With  such  data  as  we  have,  we 
can  only  obtain  approximate  results  and  form  general  conclusions.  In  the 
following  calculations,  I  have  carried  the  investigation  as  far,  I  think,  as  it 
is  profitable  to  do.    I  have  investigated  the  following  points: 

1.  How  much  ought  the  surface  of  the  river  to  have  been  lowered  at  Carroll- 
ton  by  the  Bonnet  Carrd  crevasse,  assuming  the  discharge  of  that  crevasse  at 
37,500  cubic  feet  per  second,  as  estimated  by  Professor  Riddell? 

2.  How  much  ought  the  surface  of  the  river  at  Carrollton  to  be  lowered  by  a 
waste  wier,  at  Bonnet  Carr6,  capable  of  discharging  (according  to  his  estimate) 
120,000  cubic  feet  per  second  ? 

3.  How  much  ought  the  surface  of  lake  Pontchartrain  to  be  raised  by  being 
made  the  recipient  of  the  latter  volume  of  water  ? 

4.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  effect,  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  of  discharging,  by 
waste  wiers  or  other  lateral  outlets,  so  large  a  volume  of  water? 

5.  What  is  the  eflect  of  the  levee  system  on  the  bed  9f  the  river?  Does  it 
cause  it  to  rise,  or  does  it,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  opposite  effect? 

The  method  of  Dubuat  for  determining  the  change  in  elevation  of 
the  surface  of  a  river,  from  increasing  or  diminishing  its  waters,  is  — 
knowing  the  width  and  depth  (assimilated  to  a  rectangle]  of  a  river  dis- 
charging a  known  volume  of  water — ^to  calculate  what  that  depth  must  be 
(the  bottom,  of  course,  remaining  unchanged),  should  that  volume  of  water 
be  increased  or  diminished  a  certain  quantity.  The  difference  between  the 
original  and  calculated  depths  will  be  the  amount  that  the  surface  of  the 
river  will  be  raised  or  lowered. 

In  making  the  calculation,  I  take  the  data  of  Professor  Riddell,  because 
I  find  them  to  be  pretty  consistent  with  theory,  and  in  order  that  the  results 
may  be  compared  with  his.    They  are  as  follows : 

D  =  600,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  m^a^  high  water  discharge, 
r  =  mean  radius,  a  hydraulic  mean  depth  (to  be  calculated). 
b  =  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  expressing  the  declivity,  which,  if  the 

river  surface  at  Carrollton  is  15' above  tide,  and  110  miles  from  the  mouth, 

is  38720. 
/  =  width  of  river,  or  2,350  feet. 
h  =  the  rectangular  depth,  assumed  by  Professor  Riddell,^in  his  pamphlet,  at 

75  feet ;  but,  as  he  has  since,  stated  it  to  me,  78  feet. 

Now,  as  this  latter  element  is  to  be  the  standard  of  comparison,  by  which 
the  calculated  elevation  or  depression  of  the  river  is  to  be  ascertained,  and 
as  the  observations  have  been  too  cursory  to  fix  all  the  data  with  positive 
accuracy,  it  becomes  necessary,  before  entering  into  further  calculation,  to 


of  depo$U  of  sediment  inTestigated,  and  some  yerj  corioiu  results  obtained  on  this  sntoect.  8ep> 
arate  chart«  were  m&de  of  each  of  the  poMes,  and  the  BoundingsTgiten  irith  the  uteiost  accuracy. 
These  results  are  of  the  highest  ralue,  and  now  possess  a  peculiar  Interest;  but  they  are,  at  pre»> 
ent,  utterly  unknown.  Nothing,  save  a  brief  general  report  of  Captain  Taloott,  and  a  small 
general  chart,  the  reduction  of  a  reduction,  were  erer  published.  The  details  are  contained, 
piiaeipaJlf,  in  the  reports  of  the  assistant  engineers,  and  have  never  seen  thellght.  The  whole, 
Jt  bipreaumed,  can  be  obtained  from  the  TopograpY^cai  Bux«vi  at  Washington.    ,4 
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sabjeet  this  assumed  depth  to  the  theory,  and  make  it  consistent  with  the 
other  data. 
The  formula  of  Dabuat  is  (modified  so  as  to  be  expressed  in  English  feet): 

D 


A  = 


/(^r— 0.0288)(^--0.0866) 


Ih  ,      rr  —  

in  which  r,the  mean  radius  =  rToA  ^^^  ijB=sJ b~-'li*Jb'{-\.6, 

The  above  equation  can  only  bo  solved  by  substitution  and  approxima- 
tion ;  and,  after  many  trials,  I  find  A  =  79.10'',  which  will  therefore  be  con- 
sidered the  original  rectangular  depth  of  the  river. 

Assuming,  now,  D  =  562,500  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  supposes 
37,500  cubic  feet  to  be  thrown  ofi",  as  Professor  Riddell  estimates,  by  the 
Bonnet  Carre  crevasse,  the  value  of  h  must  be  calculated  for  this  reduced 
discharge.  This,  as  before,  can  only  be  done  by  supposition  and  substitu- 
tion, and,  as  every  change  in  the  assumed  value  of  h  involves  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  value  of  6,  or  the  declivity,  the  operation  is  extremely 
laborious. 

After  many  trials,  I  find  78.05  feet  to  satisfy,  pretty  nearly,  the  equation, 
and  this,  therefore,  is  the  new  depth  of  the  river,  and  the  difiference  between 
this  and  79.10  feet,  or  1.05  fl.,  is  the  depression  of  surface  produced  at 
Carrollton  by  the  crevasse,  supposing  it  to  discharge  only  the  quantity  of 
water  estimated  by  Professor  Riddell. 

The  Professor  calculates  this  depression  at  1.40^^,  but  he  does  not  profess 
to  use  a  rigorous  formula,  and  he  afterward  states,  that  the  depression  at 
Carrollton  and  New  Orleans  may  be  considered  as  "about  one  foot,''  which 
is  almost  precisely  what  I  have  calculated. 

A  similar  operation  will  determine  the  depression  of  surface,  on  the  sup- 
position that  120,000  cubic  feet  p«r  second  are  thrown  off  by  a  waste  wier, 
and  the  depression  thus  determined  is  3.40  feet. 

I  believe  these  determinations  are  as  rigorous  as  analysis  can  make  them, 
with  the  imperfect  data  we  possess.  No  account  is  taken,  indeed,  of  the 
effect  of  the  bends  of  the  river  on  the  velocity,  but  there  is  but  one  consid- 
erable bend  below  New  Orleans,  and,  as  the  retarding  effect  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  for  the  full  and  diminished  discharge,  the  errors  of  the  formula, 
arising  from  that  source,  will  nearly  neutralize  each  other. 

The  third  point  to  be  treated  is  the  elevation  of  lake  Pontchartrain,  by 
throwiBg  into  it,  through  a  waste  wier,  a  volume  of  120,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second.  There  is,  at  the  outset,  an  evident  inconsistency  between  the 
facts  observed  during  the  past  winter  and  Professor  RiddolPs  calculations. 
According  to  him,  119,370  cubic  feet  of  water,  thrown  into  the  lake,  will 
only  raise  its  lower  end  2.4  inches;  and  he  estimates,  at  the  same  time,  that 
only  about  one-third  of  this  quantity,  or  37,250  cubic  feet  per  second,  has 
actually  been  thrown  into  it,  which  should,  of  course,  have  raised  it  still 
lees.    So  small  an  elevation  would  scarcely  have  been  observed ;  yet  it  is 


Hjperbollc  logarithm. 
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an  indisputable  fact,  that  tho  lake  has  been  constantly,  since  the  occurrence 
of  the  crevasse,  much  above  its  ordinary  level. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  accurate  registers,  of  the  level  of  the  lake  in 
former  years,  exist,  by  which  to  make  a  comparison.  Sergeant  Bosworth, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Fort  Pike  for  a  number  of  years,  thinks  that  the 
lake  has  been  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  higher,  during  the  last,  than  dur- 
ing previous  winters,  and  he  states  that  this  estimate  b  confirmed  by  others. 
I  think  this  is  too  high  an  estimate ;  that  it  is  rather  taken  from  observa- 
tions of  extreme  differences  than  a  fair  mean.  Captain  Iliern,  of  the  Ore- 
gon, thinks  the  average  increased  height  might  be  stated  at  one  foot,  and  I 
think  this  is  a  full  allowance.  I  endeavored  to  have  some  measurements 
made  at  Fort  Pike,  by  which  to  determine  the  point,  but  the  lake  has  been 
80  constantly  high,  lately,  through  the  effect  of  continued  easterly  winds, 
that  the  old  water  marks  have  been  inaccessible. 

I  have  calculated  the  elevation  of  the  lake  required,  in  order  to  throw 

off,  through  the  lligolets  and  Chef  Menteur  passes,  a  volume  of  120,000 

cubic  feet  per  second ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  maintain  a  velocity 

through  these  passes  of  1.283  ft.  per  second.     This  I  do  by  finding  the 

value  of  6,  or  the  slope  which  will  satisfy  Dubuat's  formula  for  the  velocity: 

—  8P.6 

V=  1.283  ft.=(7r— 0.0288)( — ~0.08C6), 

taking  the  areas  of  the  passes  as  estimated  by  Professor  Riddell. 

I  find,  by  this  computation,  6i  inches  to  be  the  required  elevation.  I 
should  mention,  however,  that,  in  this,  I  have  taken  the  length  of  the  Rigo- 
lets  at  nine  miles,  instead  of  six  miles,  as  ^sumed  by  Professor  Riddell. 
By  a;  map  in  my  office,  made  by  the  topographical  engineers,  this  pass  is 
over  nine  miles  long.  Latourette's  map  makes  it  about  the  same,  and, 
llustly,  Captain  Hiem,  of  the  Oregon,  estimates  it  at  nine  miles. 
:  This  elevation  of  GJ  inches  is  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  observed 
elevation  of  the  lake,  but  it  is  likely  that  this  is  not  all  the  fall  that  is  actu- 
ally necessary.  You  are  aware  that  the  lake  becomes  contracted  between 
Point  aux  Herbes  and  the  northern  shore,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Rigolets  pass,  to  a  width  of  only  three  miles; 
and  that,  between  the  Point  aux  Herbes  and  the  entrance  of  the  Rigolets,  an 
extensive  shoal,  having  but  six  feet  of  water  upon  it,  is  located.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  a  considerable  fall  is  necessary  between  "Point  aux  Herbes" 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Rigolets.  There  are  no  sufficient  dat:i  upon  which 
to  attempt  a  calculation.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Professor  Riddell  has 
calculated  that  a  fall  of  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  is  necessary  in  the  lake  itself. 
Taking  all  these  together,  it  is  likely  that  we  can  account  for  an  elevation 
of  nine  or  ten  inches,  and,  perhaps,  one  foot,  in  the  present  level  of  the 
lake  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat  this  is  about  the  true  mean  increased 
elevation  during  the  past  winter.  But,  to  get  as  much  as  that,  we  must  be- 
lieve that  near  120,000  cubic  feet,  per  second,  of  water,  have  been  thrown 
into  the  lake,  instead  of  37,500.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  real  quantity 
of  water  which  has  escaped  from  the  river.    It  is  stated  that  the  river  has 
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^%een  two  feet  lower  at  New  Orleans  than  it  was  last  year.    To  produce  this 
^seduction,  I  find  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  off  75,000  cubic  feet 
^  water  per  second ;  and  if,  as  stated,  the  river  has  been  higher  above  than 
5t  was  last  year,  a  still  greater  quantity  must  have  been  thrown  off —  per- 
haps as  much  as  the  quantity  I  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  viz.: 
120,000  cubic  feet. 

The  elevation  of  the  lake  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance, so  long  as  it  is  not  permitted  to  exceed  ten  inches  or  one  foot  (though 
we  have  known  it,  in  its  natural  staUy  to  overflow  the  rear  of  New  Orleans, 
from  high  and  long-continued  south-easterly  winds),  as  the  probable  effects, 
on  the  bed  of  the  river,  likely  to  be  produced  by  throwing  off,  through  waste 
wiers,  a  portion  of  its  waters.  It  is  this  point  which  I  shall  now  con- 
sider. 

I  have  shown  that  the  throwing  off  of  120,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second,  would  reduce  the  surface  level  of  the  river  at  CarroUton  3.4  feet. 
This  would  be  the^r.9^  and  immediate  result^  supposing  the  bed  to  remain 
unchanged.  But  this  result  will  be  accompanied  with  a  reduction  of  veloc- 
ity from  3.227  feet  per  second  to  2.70  feet  per  second. 

Now,  it  is  pretty  well  established,  that  certain  relations  exist  between  the 
configuration  of  the  bed  of  a  stream  and  the  velocity  of  its  current.  This 
relation  is  the  most  clearly,  discernible,  and  capable  of  being  subjected  to 
calculation, 'in  rivers  (like  the  lower  Mississippi)  whose  beds  have  been 
formed  of  materials  brought  down  by  their  own  currents ;  in  other  words, 
which  have  made  and  shaped  their  own  beds, 

I  find  this  principle  laid  do^yn  in  the  work  of  Frisi  "  On  Rivers  and  Tor- 
rente?,"  which  wag-placed  in  ray  hands  by  W.  S.  Campbell.    He  quotes  and 
oonfirma  the  rules  established  by  another  engineer,  Guglielmini,  which  are, 
that  "the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  a  river  carries,  the  less  will  be  iis 
fall,"  and  "the  greater  the  force  of  the  stream  the  less  will  be  the  slope  of 
its  bed."     And,  again,  "the  slope  of  the  bottom  in  rivers  will  diminish  in 
the  same  proportion  in  which  the  body  of  water  is  increased,"  and  vice  versa. 
These  rules  have  their  explanation  in  the  facts,  that  the  beds  of  rivers,  of 
the  character  above  mentioned,  are  capable  of  resisting,  unchanged,  only  a 
certain  velocity  of  current;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  sedimentary 
matter,  contained  in  the  river  water,  requires  a  certain  degree  of  velocity  to 
keep  it  in  suspension.     From  the  counteracting  tendencies  of  the  above  two 
causes,  a  moan  becomes  established,  at  which  the  current  ceases  to  deposit 
its  sediment,  and  the  bottom  ceases  to  be  abraded ;  in  other  words,  the  bot- 
tom becomes  permanent.     But  if,  from  any  cause,  such  as  throwing  off  a 
portion  of  the  water  through  a  water  wicr,  the  velocity  of  the  current  is 
diminished,  it  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  sediment  in  suspension,  but 
will  continue  to  deposit  in  its  bed,  until,  through  the  elevation  of  the  bed, 
its  velocity  again  becomes,  what  it  was  before  it  was  disturbed,  sufficient  to 
maintain  its  sediment  in  permanent  suspension. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-established  principle  in  hydro-dynamics,  that  the  less 
the  volume  of  water  the  greater  the  surface  slope  requited,  \ti  (iT^«  \ft 
maintain  a  given  velocity.    Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  tix^in,  \\i\»  «^  Qi«t- 
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tain  result  of  the  foregoing  principles,  that  the  more  water  we  throw  off  by 
waste  wiers,  after  we  have  passed  thai  limit  at  which  the  velocity  is  just  suffir 
dent  to  keep  the  bed  clear,  the  higher  will  the  surface  \dtimaiely  become. 
What  that  limit  is,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  If  we  assume  that  the 
present  velocity  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  that  any  diminution  will 
cause  a  deposit  in  the  bottom,  then  we  cannot  throw  off  a  single  cubic  foot 
of  the  water,  now  necessary  to  maintain  this  velocity,  without  causing  an 
ultimate  rise  both  in  the  bed  and  surface.  The  fact  of  this  rise  and  its 
emount,  is  as  capable  of  rigid  demonstration  as  any  problem  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Taking  the  data  of  Professor  Riddell,  I  find  3.227  feet  per  second  to  be 
the  velocity  due  to  a  discharge  of  600,000  feet  per  second  and  a  fall*  of  fif- 
teen feet  from  Carrollton  to  the  sea.  Throwing  off  37,500  cubic  feet,  through 
a  waste  wier,  would  reduce  the  velocity  to  3.06G  feet  per  second,  and,  the 
first  velocity  being  supposed  necessary  to  prevent  deposit,  the  bed  and  sur- 
face must  rise  until  the  original  velocity  of  3.227  feet  is  restored.  From 
the  formula, 

-  88.6 

V=3.227feet  =(7r— 0.02S8){  --— 0.0866), 

it  will  be  found,  that  the  fall  from  Carrollton  to  the  Balize  must  be  15.75 
feet,  and  that  the  rectangular  mean  depth  must  be  reduced  to  74.17  feet,  in 
order  to  reacquire  this  velocity  with  the  diminished  discharge;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  surface  of  the  river  will  ultimately  rise,  at  Carrollton,  9  inches, 
and  the  bed  5.78  feet. 

Making  the  same  calculation  for  a  reduction  of  120,000  feet  per  second, 
in  the  discharge,  and  it  will  give  an  ultimate  increased  elevation  of  surface, 
at  Carrollton,  of  2  feet  9  inches,  and  an  elevation  of  bed  of  18  feet  6  inches. 
(In  these  calculations,  the  mean  width,  2,350  feet,  is  supposed  constant) 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  above  results  arise  from  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  several  volumes  of  37,500  and  120,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
are  thrown  off  from  the  original  600,000  cubic  feet,  assumed  to  be  the  nat- 
ural high-water  discharge  of  the  river,  and  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
bottom  permanent.  If,  however,  observation  should  show  that  the  floods  of 
the  river  are  yearly  increasing^  and  that  more  than  the  above  volume,  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  velocity  of  the  regimen,  comes  down,  then  all  the 
surplus  may  be  thrown  off  through  a  waste  wier,  without  any  tendency  to 
raise  the  bed;  on  the  contrary,  the  evils  of  too  high  a  velocity,  such  as  the 
rapid  abrasion  of  the  banks,  will  be  thus  avoided.  This  is  a  matter  for 
future  observation.  Nor  is  the  above  quantity  of  600,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  taken  as  absolute :  it  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation  for 
want  of  a  better.  Prolonged  observation  must  show  the  exact  volume  and 
vefccity  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  regimen  of  the  river.  Any 
reduction  of  this  ascertained  volume,  by  lateral  discharges,  must,  ultimate- 
ly, raise  the  bed  and  surface  of  the  river;  but  the  surplus  may  be  thrown 
off  with  Bafetj  and  with  beneficial  effects. 
The  increased  elevation  of  the  BurfacQ  o{  ^  t\^^t,\)^  dxminishing  its 
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^volume,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  unconfirmed  by  observation, 
i  had,  somewhat  to  my  own  surprise,  arrived  at  these  results,  by  an  applica- 
tion of  well-established  pringiples  to  the  facts  of  the  case ;  but  my  atten- 
"^on  has  since  been  directed,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  to  several  instances  men- 
tioned by  the  Italian  engineer,  Frisi,  of  such  effects  being  actually  produced 
'&>m  such  causes. 

The  division  of  the  Rhine  into  several  branches,  near  its  mouth — ^said  to 

Lave  been  commenced  by  the  Romans — is  said  to  have  caused  a  constant 

rising  in  the  beds  of  these  diminished  branches.    A  waste  wier,  proposed 

to  relieve  the  lock  from  its  surplus  waters,  was  opposed  by  the  engineer, 

Gennete,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  have  no  good  effect. 

Two  relieving  sluices,  made  in  the  Celone,  are  said  to  have  caused  the 
filling  up  and  loss  of  the  principal  trunk  of  that  river;  and  it  is  likewise 
said,  that  the  lateral  discharges,  made  in  the  Adjge,  have  only  produced  a 
heightening  of  the  bed,  and  thereby  rendered  the  floods  more  dangerous. 
The  results  I  have  given  being,  as  they  are,  rigid  deductions  from  well- 
established  principles  governing  the  phenomena  of  rivers,  and  confirmed  by 
experience,  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  about  throwing  off  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  through  lateral  outlets,  or  tampering  with  it  in  any  way.  That 
a  certain  amount  of  water  might  be  thrown  off,  in  extreme  stages,  with 
safety  and  beneficial  results,  appears  probable;  but  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  a  waste  wier,  into  lake  Pontchartrain,  could  be  kept  open.  As 
the  river  commences  falling,  the  velocity  in  the  outlet  will  bo  checked  and 
a  deposit  will  form.  This,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  will  become 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  reeds,  grass,  &c.,  which  would  still  further 
obstruct  the  discharge  of  the  next  year ;  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  there 
Would  be  no  other  result  of  the  heavy  expenditure  of  making  this  outlet, 
than  a  strip  of  high  land  from  the  river  to  the  lake. 

I  have  but  few  words  to  say  on  the  subject  of  levees.  If  the  results  I 
have  given  in  this  paper  are  correct,  then  the  levee  system,  instead  of  fa- 
voring, as  is  alleged,  the  tendency  of  the  bed  of  the  river  to  rise,  has  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  effect.  By  confining  the  waters  within  their  limits,  they 
increase  the  velocity  and  abrading  power  of  the  current,  causing  a  deepen- 
ing, rather  than  an  elevation,  of  the  bed.  This  velocity  may  become  too 
great  for  convenience,  causing  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  banks ;  but  the 
tendency  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  the  bed  is  not  the  less  true.  It  may 
Bafely  bo  affirmed,  therefore,  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  now  lower  than  it 
would  have  been,  had  no  levees  been  made. 

If^  as  is  probable,  all  schemes  for  relieving  the  river  from  its  surplus  wa- 
ters, by  lateral  discharges,  fail,  then  levees  must  remain,  as  they  are  now, 
our  only  safeguard.  The  great  difficulty  now  is,  that  the  levees  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  their  object,  A  study  of  the  levee  system  in  Holland,  where 
much  greater  heights  of  water,  and  even  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  are  ^  be 
contended  with,  would  give  Louisianians  some  light  as  to  what  a  safe  levee 

should  be. 

The  levees  should  be  much  wider  and  higher  than  they  now  are.    The 
carriii^  road,  instead  of  being  along  side,  might  be  on  \i\icivt  Vft^%^  \^\ci^ 
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would  keep  them  always  compact  and  the  road  itself  dry.  When  the  bar  k 
10  cur\'mg,  the  levee  should  be  so  far  removed  from  the  river  as  to  be  bcyc  ud 
all  possibility  of  danger. 

An  efficiert  system  of  control  and  management  should  be  established,  80 
that  the  welfare  of  a  whole  community  should  not  be  hazarded  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  an  individual.  With  such  a  levee  system,  I  think  the  crevasses 
we  hear  of  in  almost  every  day's  paper — so  destructive  to  property,  and 
likely  to  be  so  permenently  injurious  to  Louisiana,  should  they  not  be  here- 
Hfter  prevented — ^need  not  occur.      I  am  yours,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

J.  G.  Barnard, 
Brev.  Maj.  Engineers. 


ART.  IX.— SLAVERY. 

MR.  CALHOUN'S  LETTER  TO  MR.  KINO. 

BlUnsn  HOY£M£NTS  IN  TEXAS;  HER  EMANCIPATION  SCnEMES  AND  THJSIB  V Allr 

URE;  HER  POLICY  IN  REGARD  TO  SLAVERY. 

[  This  celebrated  letter  of  the  great  American  statesman,  now  passed  from  the 
scene  of  action,  has  been  universally  admired,  as  preseDtlng  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  irresistible  arguments  against  the  emancipation  and  abolition 
movements  of  the  age.  Its  publication,  six  years  ago,  produced  a  sensation  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  Yielding 
to  the  solicitations  of  many  of  our  subscribers,  and  in  the  conviction  we  could 
do  belter  service  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  we  publish  in  our  pages  this  letter, 
copies  of  which  having  become  very  rare  among  us. — Ed.  ] 

Department  of  State,  Washingtmiy  August  12,  1844. 

Sir — I  have  laid  your  dispatch,  No.  1,  before  the  President,  who  in- 
structs me  to  make  known  to  you  that  he  has  read  it  with  pleasure,  espe- 
cially the  portion  which  relates  to  your  cordial  reception  by  the  king,  and 
his  assurance  of  friendly  feelings  toward  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  particular,  highly  appreciates  the  declaration  of  the  king,  that,  in 
no  event,  would  any  steps  be  taken  by  his  government  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree hostile,  or  which  would  give  to  the  United  States  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. It  was  the  more  gratifying  from  the  fact,  that  our  previous  inform- 
ation was  calculated  to  make  the  impression,  that  the  government  of  France 
was  prepared  to  unite  with  Great  Britain  in  a  joint  protest  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  a  joint  effort  to  induce  her  government  to  withdraw 
her  proposition  to  annex,  on  condition  that  Mexico  should  be  made  to  ac- 
knowledge her  independence.  He  is  happy  to  infer  from  your  dispatch, 
that  the  information,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  France,  is,  in  ail  probability, 
without  foundation.  You  did  not  go  further  than  you  ought  m  assuring 
the  king,  that  the  object  of  annexation  w^ould  be.p'ursued  with  unabated 
vigor,  and  in  giving  your  opinion,  that  a  decided  majority  of  the  American 
people  were  in  its  favor,  and  that  it  would  certainly  be  annexed  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  I  feel  confident  that  vour  anticipation  will  be  fully  realized  at 
no  distant  period.  Every  day  will  tend  to  weaken  that  combination  of  po- 
JjtJcaJ  causes  which  led  to  the  opposition  of  the  measure,  and  to  strengthen 
ihe  conviction  that  it  was  not  only  expedioul,  but  ^ust  Oiud  necessary. 
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Yott  were  ri^ht  in  making  the  distinction  between  the  interest  of  France 
and  England,  in  reference  to  Texas — or  rather,  I  would  sav,  the  apparent 
interests  of  the  two  countries.  France  cannot  possibly  nave  any  other 
than  commercial  interest  in  desiring  to  see  her  preserve  her  separate  inde- 
pendence ;  while  it  is  certain  that  England  looks  beyond  to  political  in- 
terests, to  which  she  apparently  attaches  much  importance.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  the  entcrest  oi  both  against  the  measure  is  more  apparent  than 
real ;  and  that  neither  France,  England,  nor  even  Mexico  herself,  has  any 
in  opposition  to  it,  when  the  subject  is  fairly  viewed  and  considered  in 
its  whole  extent  and  in  all  its  bearings.  Thus  viewed  and  considered,  and 
assuming  that  peace,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  security,  are  objects 
of  primary  policy  with  them,  it  may,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  readily  shcrwn, 
that  the  policy  on  the  part  of  those  powers  which  would  acquiesce  in  a 
measure  so  strongly  desired  by  both  the  United  States  and  Texas,  for  their 
mutual  welfare  and  safety,  as  the  annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
would  be  far  more  promotive  of  these  great  objects  than  that  which  would 
attempt  to  resist  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  cast  a  look  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
tad  to  note  the  long,  artificial,  and  inconvenient  line  which  divides  them, 
and  then  to  take  into  consideration  the  extraordinary  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  growth  of  the  former,  and  the  source  from  which  the  latter  must 
derive  its  inhabitants,  institutions  and  laws,  without  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  their  destiny  to  be  united,  and,  of  course,  that  annexation  is 
merely  a  question  of  iinu  and  mode.  Thus  regarded,  the  question  to  be 
decided  would  seem  to  be,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  permit  it  to  be 
done  now,  with  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties,  and  the  acquiescence 
of  these  powers,  than  to  attempt  to  resist  and  defeat  it.  If  the  former 
course  be  adopted,  the  certain  fruits  would  be  the  preservation  of  peace, 

freat  extension  of  commerce  by  the  rapid  settlement  and  improvement  of 
exas,  and  increased  security,  especially  to  Mexico.     The  last,  in  reference 
to  Mexico,  may  be  doubted ;  but  1  hold  it  not  less  clear  than^the  other  two. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  government  has  any 
hostile  feelings  toward  Mexico,  or  any  disposition  to  aggrandize  itself  at 
her  expense.     The  fact  is  the  very  reverse. 

It  wishes  her  well,  and  desires  to  see  her  settled  down  in  peace  and  secu- 
rity ;  and  is  prepared,  in  the  event  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  if  not  forced 
into  conflict  with  her,  to  propose  to  settle  with  her  the  question  of  bounda- 
ry, and  all  others  growing  out  of  the  annexation,  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 
Kature  herself  has  clearly  marked  the  boundary  between  her  and  Texas 
"by  natural  limits  too  strong  to  be   mistaken.     There   are  few   countries 
whoso  limits  are  so  distinctly  marked ;  and  it  would  be  our  desire,  if  Texas 
should  be  united  to  us,  to  see  them  firmly  established,  as  the  most  certain 
means  of  establishing  permanent  peace  between   the  two  countries,  and 
strengthening  and  cementing  their  friendship.     Such  would  be  the  certain 
consequence  of  permitting  the  annexation  to  take  place  now,  with  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Mexico ;  but  very  different  would  be  the  case  if  it  should  be 
attempted  to  resist  and  defeat  it,  whether  the  attempt  should  be  successful 
for  the  present  or  not.     Any  attempt  of  the  kind  would,  not  improbably, 
lead  to  a  conflict  between  us  and  Mexico,  and  involve  consequences,  in  re- 
ference to  her  and  the  general  peace,  long  to  be  deplored  on  all  sides,  and 
difficult  to  be  repaired.     But  should  that  not  be  the  case,  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  another  power  defeat  the  annexation  for  the  present,  without  the 
interruption  of  peace,  it  would  but  postpone  the  conflict,  and  render  it  more 
fierce  and  bloody  whenever  it  might  occur.     Its  defeat  would  be  attributed 
to  enmity  and  ambitiim  on  the  part  of  that  power  by  whose  interference  it 
was  occasioned,  and  excite  deep  jealousy  and  resentment  on  the  part  of  our 
people,  who  would  be  ready  to  seize  the  first  favorable  opportuuity  to  effiict 
oy  tvTce,  what  was  prevented  from  being  done  peacea\)\^  \3^  m>xVMQ\  ^^"ci- 
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Bent.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  greatly  such  a  conflict,  come  when  it 
might,  would  endanger  the  general  peace,  and  how  much  Mexico  might  be 
the  loser  by  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  condition  of  Texas  would  be  rendered  uncertain, 
her  settlement  and  prosperity  in  consequence  retarded,  and  her  commerce 
crippled,  while  the  general  peace  would  be  rendered  much  more  insecure. 
It  could  not  but  greatly  affect  us.  If  the  annexation  of  Texas  should  be 
permitted  to  take  place  peaceably  now  (as  it  would,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  other  powers),  the  energies  of  our  people  would,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  be  directed  to  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  redeeming,  and  bringing 
within  the  pale  of  cultivation,  improvements  and  civilization,  that  large 
portion  of  the  continent  lyin^  between  Mexico  on  one  side,  and  the  British 
possessions  on  the  other,  which  is  now,  with  little  exception,  a  wilderness 
with  a  sparse  population,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  oi  wandering  Indian 
tribes. 

It  is  our  destinjr  to  occupy  that  vast  region ;  to  intersect  it  with  roads 
and  canals ;  to  fill  it  with  cities,  towns,  villages  and  farms ;  to  extend  ovw 
it  our  religion,  customs,  constitution  and  laws ;  and  to  present  it  as  a ' 
peaceful  and  splendid  addition  to  the  domains  of  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  our  policy  to  increase,  by  growing  and  spreading  out  into  un- 
occupied regions,  assimilating  all  we  incorporate :  in  a  word,  to  increase 
by  accretion,  and  not,  through  conquest,  by  the  addition  of  masses  held  to- 
gether by  the  cohesion  of  force.  No  system  can  be  more  unsuited  to  the 
latter  process,  or  better  adapted  to  the  former,  than  our  admirable  fed- 
eral system.  If  it  should  not  be  resisted  in  its  course,  it  will  probably  ful- 
fill its  destiny  without  disturbing  our  neighbors,  or  putting  in  jeopardy  the 
general  peace ;  but  if  it  be  opposed  by  foreign  interference,  a  new  direc- 
tion would  be  given  to  our  energy,  much  less  favorable  to  harmony  with 
our  neighbors,  and  to  the  general  peace  of  the  world. 

The  change  would  be  undesirable  to  us,  and  much  less  in  accordance 
with  what  I  have  assumed  to  be  primary  objects  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
France,  England  and  Mexico. 

But,  to  descend  to  particulars:  it  is  certain  that  while  England,  like 
France,  desires  the  independence  of  Texas,  with  the  view  to  commercial 
connections ;  it  is  not  less  so,  that  one  of  the  leading  motives  of  England 
for  desiring  it,  is  the  hope  that,  through  her  diplomacy  and  influence,  ne- 
gro slavery  may  be  abolished  there,  and  ultimately,  by  conseouence,  in  the 
United  States,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  continent.  That  its  ulti- 
mate abolition  throughout  the  entire  continent  is  an  object  ardently  desired 
by  her,  we  have  decisive  proof  in  the  declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
delivered  to  this  department,  and  of  which  you  will  find  a  copy  among  the 
documents  transmitted  to  Congress  with  the  Texan  treaty.  That  she  de- 
sires its  abolition  in  Texas,  and  has  used  her  influence  and  diplomacy  to 
effect  it  there,  the  same  document,  with  the  correspondence  of  tnis  depart- 
ment with  Mr.  Pakenham,  also  to  be  found  among  the  documents,  fiir- 
nishes  proof  not  less  conclusive.  That  one  of  the  objects  of  abolishing  it 
there,  is  to  facilitate  its  abolition  in  the  United  States,  and  throughout  the 
continent,  is  manifest  from  the  declaration  of  the  abolition  party  and  socie- 
ties, both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  In  fact,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  scheme  of  abolishing  it  in  Texas,  with  the  view  to  its  aboli- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  over  the  continent,  originated  with  the  prom- 
inent members  of  the  party  in  the  United  States ;  and  was  first  broached 
by  them  in  the  (so  called)  World's  Convention,  held  in  London  in  the  year 
Io40,  and  through  its  agency  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Now,  I  hold,  not  only  that  France  can  have  no  interest  in  the  consum- 

matJon  of  this  grand  scheme,  which  England  hopes  to  accomplish  through 

Texas,  if  she  can  defeat  the  annexaUon;  W\>  m8A»  V<&t  \xi\^^V^^<I  those 
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of  all  the  continental  powers  of  Europe,  are  directly  and  deeply  opposed 
to  it 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  contend  that  humanity  or  philanthropy  is  the 
great  object  of  the  policy  of  England  in  attempting  to  abolish  African  slav- 
eij  on  this  continent.  1  do  not  question  but  humanity  may  have  been  one 
01  her  leading  motives  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  that 
it  may  have  had  a  considerable  influence  in  abolishing  slavery  in  her  West 
India  possessions — ^aided,  indeed,  by  the  falacious  calculation  that  the  labor 
of  the  negroes  would  be  at  least  as  profitable,  if  not  more  so,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measure.  She  acted  on  the  principle  that  tropical  products 
can  l)e  produced  cheiper  by  free  African  labor  and  East  India  labor,  than 
by  slave  labor.  She  knew  full  well  the  value  of  such  products  to  her  comr 
merce,  navigation,  navy,  manufactures,  revenue  and  power.  She  was  not 
ignorant  that  the  support  and  the  maintenance  of  her  political  preponder- 
ance depended  on  her  tropical  possessions,  and  had  no  intention  of  dimin- 
ishing tneir  productiveness,  nor  any  anticipation  that  such  would  be  the 
effect  when  the  scheme  of  abolishing  slavery  in  her  colonial  possessions 
was  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  she  calculated  to  combine  philanthropy 
with  profit  and  power,  as  is  not  unusual  with  fanaticism.  Experience  has 
convinced  her  of  the  fallacy  of  her  calculations.  She  has  failed  in  all  her 
objects.  The  labor  of  her  negroes  has  proved  far  less  productive,  without 
affording  the  consolation  of  having  improved  their  condition. 

The  experiment  has  turned  out  to  be  a  costly  one.  She  expended  nearly 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  indemnifying  the  owners  of  the  emanci- 
pated slaves.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increased  price  paid  since,  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  for  sugar  and  other  tropical  productions,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measure,  is  equal  to  half  that  sum ;  and  that  twice  that 
amount  has  becnexpended  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  making, 
together,  two  hundred  and  hfty  millions  of  dollars  as  the  cost  of  the  experi- 
ment. Instead  of  realizing  her  hope,  the  result  has  been  a  sad  disappointr 
ment.  Her  tropical  products  have  fallen  off  to  a  vast  amount.  Instead  of 
supplying  her  own  wants  and  those  of  nearly  all  Europe  with  them,  as 
formerly,  she  has  now,  in  some  of  the  most  important  articles,  scarcely 
enough  to  supply  her  own.  What  is  worse,  her  own  colonies  are  actually 
consuming  sugar  produced  by  slave  labor,  brought  direct  to  England,  or 
refined  in  bond,  and  exported  and  sold  in  her  colonics  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  produced  there :  while  the  slave  trade,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing, has  been  in  fact  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever.  So  disas- 
trous has  been  the  result,  that  her  fixed  capital  vested  in  tropical  posses- 
sions, estimated  at  the  value  of  nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is 
said  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  While  this  costly  scheme  has  had  such  ruin- 
ous effects  on  the  tropical  productions  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  given  a  pow- 
erful stimulus,  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  products,  to  those 
countries  which  have  had  the  good  sense  to  shun  her  example.  There  has 
been  vested,  it  is  estimated  by  them,  in  the  production  of  tropical  products, 
since  1808,  in  fixed  capital,  nearly  $4,000,000,000,  wholly  dependent  on 
slave  labor.  In  the  same  period,  tne  value  of  their  products  has  been  esti- 
mated to  have  risen  from  about  $72,000,000  annually,  to  nearly  $220,000,- 
000 ;  while  the  whole  of  the  fixed  capital  of  Great  tfritain,  vested  in  culti- 
rating  tropical  products,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  is  estimated  at 
only  about  $830,000,000.  and  the  value  of  the  products  annually  at  about 
$50,000,000.  To  present  a  still  more  strikingview  of  three  articles  of  tropi- 
cal products  (sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton),  the  British  possessions,  including 
the  West  and  East  Indies,  and  Mauritius,  produced,  in  1842,  of  sugar,  only 
3,993,771  pounds:  while  Cuba,  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  excluding 
other  countries  having  tropical  possessions,  produced  9,GO0,OC\0  -^mxv^^^  w. 
eoffee,  theBntuh  poeseaaiouB  produced  only  27,<i^^,00^,^\)i\^  ^\3\)»,  «Sl^ 
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Brazil  produced  201,590,125  poundn ;  and  of  cotton,  the  British  poB^essioiifi. 
includinnr  ghipmcnts  to  China,  only  137,443,440  pounds,  while  the  United 
States  alone  produced  790,479,275  pounds. 

The  above  fact«  and  estimates  have  all  been  drawn  from  a  British  peri- 
odical of  high  standing  and  authority,*  and  are  believed  to  be  entitled  to 
credit. 

This  vast  increase  of  the  capital  and  production  on  the  part  of  those  na- 
tions who  have  continued  their  former  policy  toward  the  negro  race,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain,  indicates  a  corresponding  relative  increase 
of  the  moans  of  commerce,  navigation,  manufactures,  wealth  and  power. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt,  tl^at  the  great  source  of  the  wealth, 
prosperity  and  power,  of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate  zone 
(especially  Europe,  where  the  arts  have  made  the  greatest  advance),  de- 
ponds,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  exchange  of  their  products  with  those  of 
the  tropical  regions.  So  great  has  been  the  advance  made  in  the  arts,  both 
chemical  and  mechanical,  within  the  few  last  generations,  that  all  the  old 
civilized  nations  can,  with  but  a  small  part  of  their  labor  and  capital,  sup- 
ply their  respective  wants :  which  tends  to  limit  within  narrow  lK»unds  the 
amount  of  the  commerce  between  them,  and  forces  them  all  to  seek  for 
markets  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  the  more  newly  settled  portions  of  the 
globe.  Those  who  can  best  succeed  in  commanding  those  markets,  have 
the  best  prospect  of  outstripping  the  others  in  the  career  of  commerce,  navi- 
gation, manufactures,  wealth  and  power. 

This  is  seen  and  felt  by  British  statesmen,  and  has  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  errors  which  they  have  committed.  The  question  now  with  them  is, 
how  shall  it  be  counteracted  ?  What  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone. 
The  question  is,  by  what  means  can  Great  Britain  regain  and  keep  a  8upe> 
riority  in^tropical  cultivation,  commerce  and  inifluoncef  Or,  shall  that  be 
abanaonod,  and  other  nations  be  suffered  to  acquire  the  supremacy,  even 
to  the  extent  of  supplying  British  markets^  to  the  destruction  of  the  capital 
already  vested  in  tneir  production  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  now 
profoundly  occupy  the  attention  of  her  statesmen,  and  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  her  councils. 

In  order  to  regain  her  superiority,  she  not  only  seeks  to  revive  and  in- 
crease her  own  capacity  to  produce  tropical  productions,  but  to  diminish 
and  destroy  the  capacity  of  those  who  have  so  far  outstripped  her  in  conse- 
quence of  her  error.  la  pursuit  of  the  former,  she  has  cast  her  eyes  to  her 
East  India  possessions — ^to  central  and  eastern  Africa — ^with  the  view  of 
establishing  colonies  there,  and  even  to  restore,  substantially,  tlie  slave 
trado  inscli,  under  the  specious  name  of  transporting  free  laborers  from 
Africa  to  her  West  India  possessions,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  those  who  have  refused  to  follow  her  suicidal  policy.  But 
these  all  afford  but  uncertain  and  distant  hopes  of  recovering  her  lost  supe- 
riority. Her  main  reliance  is  on  the  other  alternative — ^to  cripple  or  destroy 
the  productions  of  her  successful  rivals.  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it 
can  be  done,  and  that  is  by  abolishing  African  slavery  throughout  this 
continent ;  and  that  she  openly  avows  to  be  the  constant  object  of  her  poli- 
cy and  exertions.  It  matters  not  how,  or  from  what  motive,  it  may  be 
done :  whether  it  may  be  by  diplomacy,  influence  or  force ;  by  secret 
or  open  means ;  and  whether  the  motive  be  humane  or  selfish,  without  re- 
gard to  manner,  means  or  motive.  The  thing  itself,  should  it  be  accom- 
plished, would  put  down  all  rivalry  and  give  her  the  undisputed  suprema- 
cy in  supplying  her  own  wants  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
thereby  more  than  fully  retrieve  what  she  has  lost  by  her  errors.  It  would 
give  her  the  monopoly  of  tropical  productions,  which  I  shall  next  proceed 
to  show. 

*  Blackwood's  MagazinQ,  for  dutvefl^^ 
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What  would  be  the  consequence  if  this  object  of  her  unceasing  solicitude 
ajid  exertions  should  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of  neg:ro  slavery  through- 
out this  continent,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  immense  diminution 
of  proiiuotions,  as  has  been  shown,  which  has  followed  abcdition  in  her 
West  India  possessions.     But,  as  great  as  that  has  been,  it  is  nothing  com- 
'pared  to  what  would  be  the  effect  if  she  should  succeed  in  abolishing  slavo- 
rj  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Brazil,   and  throughout  this  continent. 
The  experiment  in  her  own  colonies  was  made  under  the  most  favorable 
eircumstances.     It  was  brought  about  gradually  and  peaceably,  by  the 
steady  and  firm  operation  of  the  parent  country,  armed  with  complete  pow- 
er to  prevent  or  crush  at  once  ail  insurrectionary  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  negroes,  and  able  and  disposed  to  maintain  to  the  full  the  political 
and  socisu  ascendency  of  the  former  masters  over  their  former  slaves.     It 
18  not  at  all  wondeH*ul  that  the  change  of  the  relations  of  master  and  slave 
took  place,  under  such  circumstances,  without  violence  and  bloodshed,  and 
that  ortier  and  peace  should  have  been  since  preserved.     Very  different 
would  be  the  result  of  abolition,  should  it  be  effected  by  her  influence  and 
exertions  in  the  possessions  of  other  countries  on  this  continent — and  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  Cuba  and  Brazil,  the  great  cultivators  of  the 
principal  tropical  products  of  America.   To  form  a  correct  conception  of  what 
would  be  the  result  with  them,  we  must  look,  not  to  Jamaica,  but  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, for  example.    The  change  would  be  followed  by  unforgiving  hate 
between  the  two  races,  and  end  in  a  bloody  and  deadly  struggle  between 
them  for  the  superiority.    One  or  the  other  would  have  to  be  subjugated, 
extirpated,  or  expelled;  and  desolation  would  overspread  their  territories, 
as  in  St.  Domingo,  from  which  it  would  take  centuries  to  recover.     The 
end  would  be,  that  the  superiority  in  cultivating  the  great  tropical  staples 
would  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  British  tropical  possessions. 

They  are  of  vast  extent,  and  those  beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  pos- 
sessed of  an  unlimited  amount  of  labor,  standing  ready,  by  the  aid  of  Brit- 
ish capital,  to  supply  the  deficit  which  would  be  occasioned  bv  destroying 
the  tropical  productions  of  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  cultivated  by  slave  labor  on  this  continent,  so  soon  as  the  in- 
creased price,  in  consequence,  would  yield  a  profit.  It  is  the  successful 
competition  of  that  labor  which  keeps  the  prices  of  the  great  tropical  star 

Slea  so  low,  as  to  prevent  their  cultivation  with  profit  in  the  possessions  of 
reat  Britain,  by  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  free  labor."  If  she  can  destroy 
its  competition,  she  would  have  a  monopoly  in  those  productions.  She  has 
all  the  means  of  furnishing  an  unlimited  supply — vast  and  fertile  posses- 
sions in  both  Indies,  boundless  command  of  capital  and  labor,  and  ample 
power  to  suppress  disturbances,  and  preserve  order  throughout  her  wide 
<loniain9. 

It  is  unquestionable,  that  she  regards  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas 
as  a  most  important  step  toward  this  great  object  of  policy,  so  much  the 
aim  of  her  solicitude  and  exertions ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  our  Union  as  indispensable  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  there.     She 
is  too  sagacious  not  to  see  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would  give  to  slavery  in  the 
XJnitr»d  States,  and  how  certainly  its  abolition  with  us  would  abolish  it  over 
the  whole  continent,  and  thereby  give  her  a  monopoly  in  the  productions 
of  the  great  tropical  staples,  and  the  command  of  the  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  manufactures  of  the  world,  with  an  established  naval  ascendency 
and  political  preponderance.     To  this  continent  the  blow  would  be  calami- 
tous beyond  description.     It  would  destroy,  in  a  great  measure,  the  culti- 
vation and  production  of  the  great  tropical  staples,  amounting  annually  in 
value  to   nearly  $300,000,000 — ^tho  fund  which  stimulates  and  upholds 
almost  every  other  branch  of  its  industry,  commerce,  navigation,  ana  man- 
ufactures.    The  whole,  by  their  joint  influence,  are  rapidly  spreading  pop- 
ulation, wealth,  improremeDt  and  civilization,  over  tne  vrYioVc^  OKjuV^^^fiX*, 
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and  vivifying,  by  their  overflow,  the  industry  of  Europe — thereby  increas- 
ing its  population,  wealth,  and  advancement  in  the  arts,  in  power,  and  in 
civilization. 

Such  must  be  the  result,  should  Great  Britain  succeed  in  accomplishing 
the  constant  object  of  her  desire  and  exertions — the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery  over  this  continent;  and  toward  the  effecting  of  which,  she  re- 
gards the  defeat  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  Union  so  important. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  governments  so  enlightened  and  sagacious  as  those 
of  France  and  the  other  great  continental  powers,  can  be  so  blinded  by  the 
plea  of  philanthropy  as  not  to  see  what  must  inevitably  follow,  be  her  mo- 
tive what  it  may,  should  she  succeed  in  her  object  ?  It  is  little  short  of 
mockery  to  talk  of  philanthropy,  with  the  examples  before  us  of  the  effects 
of  abolishing  negro  slavery  in  her  own  colonies,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
northern  States  of  our  Union,  where  statistical  facts,  not  to  be  shaken, 
prove  that  the  freed  negro,  after  the  experience  of  sixty  years,  is  in  a  far  worse 
condition  than  in  the  other  States,  where  he  has  been  left  in  his  former 
condition.  No :  the  effect  of  what  is  called  abolition,  where  the  number  is 
few,  is  not  to  raise  the  inferior  race  to  the  condition  of  freemen,  but  to  de- 
prive the  negro  of  the  guardian  care  of  his  owner,  subject  to  all  the  depres- 
sion and  oppression  belonging  to  his  inferior  condition.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  number  is  great,  and  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  whole 
population,  it  would  be  still  worse.  It  would  be  to  substitute  for  the  ex- 
isting relation  a  deadly  strife  between  the  two  races,  to  end  in  the  subjec- 
tion, expulsion  or  extirpation,  of  one  or  the  other :  and  such  would  be  the 
case  over  the  greater  part  of  this  continent  where  negro  slavery  exists.  It 
would  not  end  there ;  but  would  in  all  probability  extend,  by  its  example, 
the  war  of  races  all  over  South  America,  including  Mexico,  and  extending 
to  the  Indian  as  well  as  to  the  African  race,  and  make  the  whole  one  scene 
of  blood  and  devastation. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  stale  and  unfounded  plea  of  philanthropy,  can  it 
be  that  France  and  the  other  great  continental  powers — seeing  wnat  must 
be  the  result  of  the  policv,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  England  is 
constantly  exerting  herself,  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
is  so  important  toward  its  consummation — are  prepared  to  back  or  counte- 
nance her  in  her  efforts  to  effect  either?  What  possible  motives  can  they 
have  to  favor  her  cherished  policy  ?  Is '  it  not  better  for  them  that  they 
should  be  supplied  with  tropical  products  in  exchange  for  their  labor,  from 
the  United  States,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  thb  continent  generally,  than  to  be  de- 
pendent on  one  great  monopolizing  power  for  their  supplies  ?  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter they  should  receive  them  at  the  low  prices  which  competition,  cheaper 
means  of  production,  and  nearness  of  market,  would  furnish  them  by  the 
former,  than  to  give  the  high  prices  which  monopoly,  dear  labor,  and  great 
distance  from  market  would  impose?  Is  it  not  better  that  their  labor 
should  be  exchanged  with  a  new  continent,  rapidly  increasing  in  popula- 
tion and  the  capacity  of  consuming,  and  which  would  furnish,  m  the  course 
of  a  few  generations,  a  market  nearer  to  them,  and  of  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent, than  with  one  whose  population  has  long  since  reached  its  growth  ? 

The  above  contains  those  enlarged  views  of  policy,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  an  enlightened  European  statesman  ought  to  taKe,  in  making  up  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  grounds,  as  it 
may  be  inferred,  on  which  England  vainly  opposes  it.  They  certainly  in- 
volve considerations  of  the  deepest  importance  and  demanding  the  greatest 
attention.  Viewed  in  connection  vfith  them,  the  question  of  annexation 
becomes  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  not  only  to  Texas  and  the  United 
States,  but  to  this  continent  and  Europe.  They  are  presented,  that  you 
may  use  them  on  all  suitable  occasions,  where  you  think  they  may  be  with 
effect ;  in  your  correspondence,  where  it  can  be  done  with  propriety  or  oth- 
erwiae.     The  president  relies  with  conEdQuce  on  your  sagacity,  prudence 
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and  zeal.  Tour  mission  is  one  of  the  first  magnitude  at  all  times,  but 
especially  now ;  and  he  feels  assured  nothing  will  be  left  undone  on  your 
part  to  do  justice  to  the  country  and  the  government  in  reference  to  this 
great  measure. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  to  your  right  of  treating  with  Texas,  without  con- 
sulting Mexico.     You  so  fully  understand  the  grounds  on  which  we  rest 
our  right,  and  are  so  familiar  with  all  the  facts  necessary  to  maintain  them, 
that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  add  anything  in  reference  to  it. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfiiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Calhoun. 

WtUiam  R,  King,  Esq.,  &o. 


ABT.  I.-PB06RESS  OF  THE  SOIITSERN  AND  WESTERN  STATES. 

1.  OHIO— HER  WEALTH  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  furnishes  the  following 
official  information : 


Acres  of  land, 23,768,835 

Value  of  lands, $264,661,957 

Talne  of  towns, 71,177,354 

Valne  of  personal  property,  moneys 

and  credits, 92,235,470 

ToiaX  Talue  of  taxaUe  property,...  430,8^9,885 

State  tax  on  property, 1,296,547 

Oounty,  school  and  township  tax,  1,462,721 

Koad  tax, 232,152 

School    house   and   other   special 

taxes... 495,436 

Ibtal  taxes  on  grand  list  of  184^,  $3,631,878 

Mnmher  of  horses, 569.8a0 

Value, $18,162,269 

Momber  of  mules,... 2,945 

Value,., $101,2.^ 

number  of  catUe, 1,058,933 

Value, $10,483,5-26 

Number  of  sheep, 3,911.836 

Value.. $2,072,287 

Number  of  hogs,. 1,947,672 

Value,. $2,449,820 

Total  Talue  of  domestic  animals,...  $33,260,135 

Number  of  pleasure  carriages, 56,806 


Value,, $2,523,400 

Number  of  watches, «...  62,516 

Value, $854,428 

Number  of  pianos, 2,117 

Value, $275,203 

Value  of  unenumerated  articles,...  4,412,103 

Merchants'  stock, 1M06,847 

Moneys  and  credits, 31,149,145 

Total  amount  personal  property,  02,235,470 

KAJLBOAI)  STOCK  EILO  BT  THX  8TATX.' 

Mad  rirer  and  Lake  Erie, $393,060 

Mansfield  and  Sandusky, 23,333 

Little  Miami, '. 121,900 

Stock  diyidcnds  on  abore, 71,300 

Total  amount  held  b^  State,.. $520,183 

CANAL  BT0CK8  BXLD  BT  THB  BTAVB. 

Cincinnati  and  White  Water, $150,000 

PennsylTania  and  Ohio, 420,000 

Total, $570,000 


The  total  amount  of  turnpike,  railroad  and  canal  stocks,  held  by  the  State, 
is  $3,011  ,b58.  Dividends  on  turnpike,  railroad  and  canal  stocks,  last  year, 
$38,049. 

The  total  amount  of  capital  bank  stock  paid  in,  in  all  the  banks,  is  $6,488,817 
and  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  them  to  the  State,  the  past  year,  was  $52,862  05. 

2.  INDIANA— MAli^UFACTUBES  OF  OANNELTON. 

We  have  once  before  observed,  that  our  deficiency,  in  Louisiana,  in  manufac- 
tures, etc.,  was  not  the  result  of  deficient  capital— and  that  the  capital  of  the 
State  was  going  abroad  for  investment.  The  following,  from  the  list  of  stock- 
holders in  the  Indiana  factory,  shows  this.  We  are  glad  to  see  these  investraente 
wherever  they  are.  Percbance,  in  time,  we  shall  retain  and  employ  more  of 
them  at  home.  Hon.  O.  J.  Morgan,  Carroll  parish.  La.;  Hon.  Henry  Bry,  Mon- 
roe, La.;  Dr.  M.  J.  Sellers,  Lake  Providence,  La.;  Hon.  Maunsel  White  and  F. 
y.  Carlisle,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Col.  Wm.  L.  Campbell  and  Hon.  F.  Griffin,  Green- 
ville.  Miss.;  David  Hunt,  Rodney,  Miss.;  John  Hutchins  and  B.  M.  Games, 
Natchez,  Miss. 

The  officers  of  the  company,  who  receive  no  emolument  from  their  offices,  own 
■bout  $100,000  of  the  stock.    The  contractor  for  the  machinery  has  not  only  in- 
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vested  over  $30,000  in  and  about  the  mill,  but  has  inve»t«d  therein  liis  reputation 
as  a  manufacturer  and  inill-buiider.  He  has  pledged  himi^elf  to  make  this  mill 
the  be^t,  that  is,  the  most  productive  of  the  Khid,  in  the  world,  and  has  stated 
that  Cannelton  is  the  best  position,  now  known,  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  cotton  mill. 

Of  the  stockholders,  one  is  Col.  S.  H  Long,  the  distinguished  head  of  the  U. 
S.  Topograpliical  Bureau  in  the  West,  wlio  is  justly  regarded  as  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  civil  engineer  in  America.  Another  is  Hon.  R.  Dale  Owen, 
who  was  once  a  cotton  manufac);iirer  in  Scotland,  and  whose  extended  observa- 
tion, in  all  the  important  manufacturing  districts  of  the  world,  fully  qualifies 
him  to  judge  of  our  advantages.  Another  is  Dr.  D.  Dale  Owen,  whose  geological 
information,  practical  and  scientific,  is  unsurpassed  To  these  high  authorities 
we  refer  for  the  truth  of  our  statements,  aa  to  the  superior  advantages  of  oar 
position.  ^ 

3.  OSWEGO  AffD  BUFFALO* 

Oswesro  is  rapidly  gaining  upon  Buffalo,  as  a  point  of  transhipment  of  west- 
em  prouuce — the  tonnage  of  the  former  having  been,  in  1840,  2  ',047;  Jind  of  the 
latter,  131,101;  but,  in  l8.9,  the  former  reached  233,58.3.  while  tlie  latter  was 
635,0^6  tons.  The  value  of  property  shipped,  wa"*',  in  1840:  Buffalo,  $(i,200,289; 
Oswego,  $1,677,069.     I8l9:  Buffalo,  ^20,647,562;  Oswege,  $8,926,194. 

A  general  knowledge,  of  the  character  of  the  business,  may  be  had  from  the 
values  of  last  year: 

Buffalo  and  BFk  Rode.    Oiwtffo.  \  Buffalo  and  BVk  Rock.     Ostoego. 

The  forcit,... $2,i99,222         $y77,;i.H7    Manufactureg, $612,318        $:290,6*il 

Product  of  animalR S.^Kijli*  9        l,hOi»,349 

Vegetable  food, 10,442,407        6,327,;i67 

Other  agricultural  pro- 

ducU, 370,696  35,263 


Merchandise 126,177  27,064 

Other  articles, 980.473  459,163 


Total, $20,647..5e2      $8,926,194 

4.  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA— PITTSBURG. 

The  Pittsburg  Journal,  a  few  days  since,  called  attention  to  the  growing  im- 
portance of  that  city  as  a  bacon  market  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  dealers  iinniediately  interested,  as  all  must  have  observed  the  steady  increase 
in  the  shipments  to  that  place  from  the  producing^  sections.  Pittsburg  is,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  manufacturing  city  ;  she  is  juso,  we  may  say,  the  center  of 
a  large  manufacturing  and  raining  district,  and  upon  her  market  large  numbers 
of  operatives  and  others  depend  for  supplies  of  the  article  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
of  many  others.  Consequently,  the  West  must  continue  to  find  there  a  legiti- 
mate cousumptive  demand  for  a  large  portion  of  one  of  her  leading  staples — 
bacon. 

This  is  another  proof  of  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  business  to  agricul- 
turists,  and  the  close  connection  that  should  exist  between  the  two  interests. 

The  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Pittsburg,  including  exports  of  coal,  ex- 
ceeds $50,000,000  per  annum.  This  show?*  a  degree  of  enterprise  and  industry 
on  the  part  of  her  inhabitants  not  exceeded,  probably,  by  any  other  city  in  the 
union,  and  a  success  fully  commensurate  with  their  efforts  ;  and  the  latter  is  at- 
tributable to  the  right  direction  of  their  labors.  They  have  not  been  content 
with  merely  building  up  manufactories  without  opening  channels  of  communi- 
cation with  other  sections.  Had  this  been  the  case,  their  interests  might  have 
been,  at  this  time,  on  a  level  with  many  other  places  we  might  mention  where 
efforts  to  open  channels  of  intercommunication  received  btit  little  support  On 
the  subject  of  public  improvements  Pittsburg  has  ever  been  wide  awake,  and 
always  up  and  doing ;  and  very  soon  she  will  be  in  connection  by  railroad  with 
all  the  principal  places  East  and  West,  and  a  very  great  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  have  the  Western  road  extended  to  intercept  the  Indiana  roads,  with- 
out touchino^  our  city.  This,  however,  we  trust  will  be  prevented  by  the  speedy 
extension  ot  roads,  from  this  place,  now  contemplated  or  already  commenced. 
*  Pittsburg,  however,  will  secure,  by  the  routes  now  constructing,  a  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  her  manufactures.  New  York  has  long  complained  of  her 
succe-is  in  supplying  iron  and  nails  to  the  Northern  trade,  and  even  along  the 
L'ne  of  her  own  canals.    In  this  depariment  the  l&SAt.'wiil  continue  to  meet  with 
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strong  competition,  ^d  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  her  manufacturers  of 
iron  will  soon  be  driven  entirely  from  the  field  on  the  northern  lakes.  • 


5.  PROGRESS  AND  RESOURCES  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  portion  of  Wisconsin  now  occupied  embraces  about  9,900,  say  10,000, 
square  miles.  It  lies  mostlj  south  of  the  Wisconsin  and  F«9  rivers.  Other 
portions  of  the  State  are  fejrtile,  but  the  above  is  the  only  part  of  it  that  has  re- 
ceived much  Mteution  from  the  eastern  emigrant.^ 

By  the  census  of  1840,  Wisconsin  had  30,000  inhabitants.  We  omit  the  frac- 
tion By  the  Statt  census  of  1847  she  had '313,000,  making  an  increase  of 
183.000,  equal  tn  an  annual  increase  of  over  26,00  J  per  year.  The  ratio  of  in- 
crea8e  has  oeen  about  33)^  per  cent.  , 

^There  is  no  probability  that  she  has  continued  to  increase  in  this  ratio,  but  as 
she  increased'  at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent  up  to  1847,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  for  the  past  three  years  her  annual  hicrease  has  been  equal  to  what,  by  the 
above  ratio,  she  must  have  increased  in  1847,  that  is  56,185.  This  would  make 
her  present  population  381,555. 

By  the  above  calculation,  the  increase  of  Wisconsin  in  ten  years,  has  been 
353,555.  She  presents  the  most  remarkaHte  instance  of  rapid  growth  of  any 
western  State.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  some  of  the  western 
States  since  1800. 


1800.     1810.     1820.     1830.        1840. 
Ohkv.  .45.363  230,760  581,434  937.903  1,370.467 
iBdiMia, 4.875    24.520  147.178  343,031     685,806 
lUinois, 12,282    55,211  157,455     476,183 


1800.     1810. 

Hichigftn, 4,762 

MiMouri, 20,845 


1820.     1830.      1840. 
8,890    31,639    212,167 
06,580  140,445    583,702 


The  increase  of  the  population  of  this  State,  great  as  it  is,  is  much  exceeded 
by  the  more  rapid  increase  of  her  products  and  her  commerce.  Wisconsi|i  did 
Dot  Ifegin  to  export  produce  to  any  amount  until  1845.  Below  we  give  a  table 
of  the  exports  of  wheat  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee  for  a  period  of  five  years 
commencing  at  that  time.  We  copy  from  a  report  upon  the  business  of  that 
city,  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  Alex.  Mitchell  and  E.  D.  Holtou,  Esqrs. 


IMS,. buabelg,  133,310 

IMS,.- «        292,228 

1847,- .;.       «        662,211 


1848 busbelB,  1,076,134 

1849, «        2,208,517 


This  increase  is  at  a  rate  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  per  annum.  We  are 
not  informed  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  exports  of  Milwaukee  compared  with 
other  parts  of  that  State,  nor  of  the  whole  amount  of  exports.  Racine,  South- 
port,  and  many  other  places,  export  a  large  quantity  of  wheat;  and  we  know  no 
rea-son  why  they  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  rapid  relative  growth  as  Milwaukee. 
The  annual  growth  of  Milwaukee,  since  1840,  has  been  as  follows :  1840,  1,700; 
1842,  2,700;  1846,  June  1,  9,655;  1847,  Dec.  15,  15,071 ;  1849,  August,  18,000. 


▲RTICLZS  MANUFACTURXD  IN  MILWAUKEK,   1849. 


Woolra  goods,.. $40,000 

Ydgv  toolj, 30,000 

7oandri<?s,  rarioufl  niAchinerj, 195,000 

Cftrriages  and  wagons, 115,500 

Sub,  blind«  and  dooN, 49,700 

Leather, 120,000 

Wuoden  ware  and  turning, 87,750 

Lomber, 20,000 

Cabinet  ware, 127,700 

BooU  and  »hoeii, 95,250 

Tin,  f>beetiron  and  copper, 114,600 

Saddles  and  barnem, 44,000 

Softp  and  candies, 37,000 

Burr  mill  stones,. 36,000 

Itoilcrs— steam, 20,250 

gaU  and  rigging, 17,500 

Plows, i 4,500 

Clothing, 97,000 

Saleratasaud  potashes, 15,000 


Lnmbcr  planed,  Ac, 

Fanning  mills  and  machines, 

Paper, 

Copper  and  Iron  smithing, 

Karthenware, 

Brass  machinery  and  turnings, 

Tobacco  and  cigars,.. 

Malt  liquors, 

Bread  and  crackers, 

Gun  and  lock  smitliing 

Book  binding, ^ 

Coopers*  ware, 

Brick — ten  millions, 

Shingles, 

Miscellaneous — such  as  jewelers,  gil- 
ders, woarers,  pump  makers,  dyers, 
tool  manufacturers,  Ac, 


$24,000 

25.700 

40,000 

27,550 

7,600 

10,000 

15,500 

71,000 

27,700 

9,500 

8,000 

8,500 

40,000 

26,500 


107,000 


$1,714,200 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  five  flouring  mills,  propelled  by  water 
power,  and  one  by  steam,  containing  17  run  of  stone,  each  lua  ca^«!(AA  <^l\Mtiir 
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ing  out  80  to  100  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  and  consuming,  in  all,  7,000  buahelfl 
of  wheat  daily.  « 


IMPORTS. 

Tons  merchandise,  16.012, 43>202.400 

Barrels  of  salt,  36,000 43,760 

Bbls.  bulk  furniture,  17,500, 140,000 

Coal,  water,  lime  end  plaster, lh,000 

Pruit— dried  and  green.^ 11,500 

Lumber,  lath,  shingle  bolts,  shingles 

and  timber, • 375,000 

Miscellaneous, 38,000 

$3,828,660 


KXPORTS. 

Bnshels  wheat,  1,148,807 $1,004,642  7S 

BarreU  flour,  201,942, M6.08S  6Q 

Do.  pork  and  beef,  5,527, 44,216  OO 

Tons  lead  and  shot,  810, 63.000  OQ 

Hides,  10,281,.^ - 23,132  OC 

Sundry  manufactured  articles,.,...        28,390  OQ 

$2,008,460  30 


VESSELS  OWNED  IN  MILWAUKEE. 

There  are  thirty-nine  sail  vessels  owned  in,  and  sailing  out  of,  this  port,  of 
which  the  total  tonnage  is  5,542 — also  stock  in  steaiuboats  and  propellers  of 
3,000  tons,  making  the  total  tonnage  owned  in  the  port  8,542. 

Sixteen  sail  of  vessels  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  the 
remainder  in  freighting  produce  and  merchandise. 

ARRIVALS  DURING  THE  SEASON  OF   1848. 

Steamboats, « 4W 

„ „ 248 


Propellors, 
Barques  and  brigs,. 
Schooners, 


6.  TENNESSEE— PROGRESS  OF  NASHVILLE. 


..  119 
.    611 

1A70 


It  is  not  only  grati^ing,  but  absolutely  astounding,  to  witness  the  growing 
spirit  of  improvement  m  our  State ;  and  particularly  in  Nashville  and  its  vicin- 
ity. As  may  be  seen  on  another  page,  railroads  are  in  various  stages  of  con- 
struction in  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  and  we  doubt  not  the  time  is  short 
when  railroads  will  connect,  not  only  the  important  commercial  points  in  this 
State,  but  also  throughout  the  Union.  Massachusetts  has  given  the  subject  of 
railroads  and  manufactures  a  fair  test,  and  while  she  is  the  richest  State  in  the 
Union,  her  example  is  felt  and  will  be  felt  in  every  section  of  our  growing 
country. 

But  a  few  months  have  elap.sed  since  by  far  the  most  extensive  cotton  and 
woolen  factory  in  the  country,  began  operations  at  Lebanon,  but  now  one  on  a 
grand  scale  is  in  progress  of  erection  m  Nashville.  The  city,  also,  will  in  a 
short  time  be  lighted  from  splendid  ^as  works,  and  we  are  more  than  pleased 
to  learn  that  another  company  of  capitalists  is  about  being  formed  to  erect  a 
second  factory,  for  cotton  and  wool,  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

The  next  move  will  be  a  large  establishment  for  the  construction  of  iron 
machinery — steam  engines,  railroad  cars,  and  everything  that  will  be  needed  on 
our  railroads  and  in  our  factories.  We  hope,  while  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is 
rising,  it  will  reach  the  point  that  will  determine  our  citizens  to  manufacture 
their  own  railroad  iron.  '1  he  richest  ore  is  in  our  hills,  and  we  cannot  be  inde- 
pendent while  we  send  our  cash  to  England  for  raJ^.—J^asfwille  J^aturalist, 


7.  ALABAMA— MOBILE. 

•  The  necessity  of  a  speedy  connection  with  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  is  dailj 
becoming  more  apparent  to  the  people  of  north  Alabama.  It  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  own  commercial  importance,  to  connect,  in  some  manner,  the  two  sec- 
tions of  this  State.  North  Alaoama  is  suffering  an  annual  drainage  of  millions 
of  her  revenues  to  other  cities  for  groceries,  dry  goods,  «fec.,  while,  with  a  little 
expense,  a  communication  could  be  opened  with  Mobile,  which  would  turn  the 
current  of  trade  in  that  direction,  and  foster  the  interests  of  a  city  of  our  own. 

The  situation,  wealth  and  enterprise  of  Mobile,  justly  entitle  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  people  of  north  Alabama.    In  point  of  situation,  it  is  vastly 
superior  to  New  Orleans,  for  commercial  or  manufacturing  purpose.^.     Why 
iJieu,  we  sayr,  should  it  be  more  wealthy  and  flourishing  than  that  city?    The 
ADsM'er  is,  simply,  that  we  have  not  beslowed  on  i\,  \]^ft  VnSLM^'nc,<&  «5id  united  at- 
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tention  vhich  our  extensive  resources  would  warrant.  If,  instead  of  sending  to 
New  Orleans  for  groceries — to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  for  dry 
goods — we  would  turn  our  intercourse  to  Mobile,  a  city  would  soon  spring  up  in 
our  own  borders,  that  would  soon  rival  either  of  those  far-famed  cities  for  cheap 
bargains,  durable  goods  and  great  commercial  advantages. 

But  out  of  the  large  capital  of  north  Alabama  that  is  invested  in  such  a  man- 
ner, how  much  goes  to  Mobile?  Comparatively  none. '  Is  it  right,  or  is  it  doing 
to  our  State  that  justice  which  as  individuals  we  owe?  The  true  answer  is,  no. 
Hore  than  this.  Mobile  is  not  the  only  place  benefited  by  this  scheme.  It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  State ;  as  much  so  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  to 
that  Slate.  We  feel  confident  that  this  proposition  will  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  all  concerned,  whether  in  Mobile  or  the  most  northern  part  oi  that 
State.  That  if  the  people  of  Mobile  will  assist  in  connecting  by  railroad  the 
two  sections,  we  win  aid  in  advancing  her  prosperity  by  giving  the  benefit  of 
our  cotton,  corn,  and  other  articles  of  produce  which  we  raise  in  such  abundance. 
This  would  cause  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds  to  spring  up  over 
the  State,  and  a  city  of  matchless  beauty,  unrivalled  wealth,  and  unsurpassed 
commercial  advantages  to  usurp  Mobile,  as  at  present,  and  give  a  fresh  energy 
and  will  to  the  people,  that  would  soon  react  to  the  general  welfare  and  per- 
manent prosperity  of  our  indebted  and  backward  State.  We  hope  for  a  response 
from  Muoile,  that  will  insure  what  is  here  hinted  at. 

8.  TEXAS-ITS  RESOURCES,  LANDS,  RIVERS,  PRODUCTS,  ETC. 

RXSOUBCES   OF   TEXAS. 

Texas  embraces  so  vast  a  scope  of  country  possessing  so  great  a  variety  of 
toil  and  climate,  and  so  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  high  woods  and  level 
plains,  that  every  taste  can  be  suited  and  every  description  of  agricultural  la- 
bor be  successfully  prosecuted.  The  capacity  of  Texas,  as  a  sugar  and  cotton 
growing  region,  has  been  briefly  noticed  in  our  former  articles.  We  now  beg 
^ve  to  call  attention  to  that  particular  section  of  the  State  lying  north  of  the 
cotton  district  proper.  This  section  is  neither  small  nor  unfruitful,  but  has  aa 
yet  been  but  little  aLsturbed,  except  by  marauding  Indians,  who  c^allop  over  the 
prairies  in  search  of  the  buffalo,  occasionally  scalping  a  party  of  nunters  or  San- 
ta Fe  traders,  who  are  too  weak  for  defense,  and  sometimes  making  an  excursion 
into  the  "settlements"  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  horses  and  scalps. 

A  few  hardy  pioneers,  fond  of  adventure,  and  impatient  of  the  restraints  of 
civilized  society,  have  sought  scenes  and  events  congenial  to  their  rough  natures 
and  rude  tastes,  by  penetrating  far  into  the  frontiers,  where  the  wolf 's  nowl  and 
the  panther's  scream  are  their  favorite  music,  the  elk's  haunch  their  delicacies, 
the  Duffalo  skin  their  bed,  and  the  savage  red-skin  their  companion.  But  little 
has  been  done  toward  testing  the  capabilites  of  the  country  for  agricultural 
purposes,  above  where  cotton  has  been  successfully  grown,  but  enough  is  known 
to  settle  its  character  as  a  fine  grain-growing  country.  There  is  a  portion  of  the 
cotton  region,  where  small  grain  has  been  experimented  on  with  the  most  en- 
couraging success.  All  of  what  are  denominated  the  Red  River  counties,  all 
the  country  from  that  to  the  upper  Trinity,  extending  two  hundred  miles  on 
that  stream  above  and  below  the  three  forks,  reaching  beyond  the  Cross  Timbers, 
is  a  scope  of  country  of  surprising  fertility,  and  pronounced  by  the  best  judges 
superior  to  Missoun  as  a  wheat  country.  Between  the  Red  river  and  upper 
Trinity,  there  is  a  larger  bodv  of  rich  land,  without  any  admixture  of  poor,  than 
can  probably  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  America.  This  d^cription 
of  country  extends  to  most  of  the  Trinity,  taking  in  the  Navissotto,  Brazos,  Col- 
orado, and  sources  of  the  Ouadaloupe,  with  occasional  interruptions,  to  our 
western  boundary.  Some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  are  represented  as 
surprisingly  beautiful  and  rich ;  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Saba,  grows  luxuriantly, 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats,  in  nature's  form,  planted  by  the  same  hand  that 
planted  the  tree  of  life  in  the  first  garden,  watched  over  by  no  eye  but  that  which 
surveys  the  universe,  and  harvested  only  by  the  bison  and  the  wild  deer.  The 
spontaneous  productions  of  a  soil  is  considered  unmistakeable  proof  of  its  adap- 
tation to  those  productions — better  intimations  could  not  be  given ;  it  is  the 
voice  of  nature  untaught  by  the  husbandman's  art,  speaking  U\TO\i^\i  Wt  q^\l 
acts,  making  indigenous  that  which  ia  peculiarly  BUited  to  ^ec\]l\«j  V>c'Q^A^K«k, 
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If  we  regard  this  indication,  then  Texas,  we  must  conclude,  is  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  small  grain,  since  rye  and  other  descriptions  of  grain 
erow  in  rich  luxuriance  over  a  territory  as  large  as  some  of  the  European  king- 
doms, or  States  of  the  American  Union. 

TEXAS  STOCK  AND  PBAIRIXS. 

There  is  no  portion  of  Texas  but  where  housed  cattle  can  be  easier  and  cheap- 
er raised,  than  in  any  portion  of  the  Union  or  the  globe,  except  on  the  pampat 
of  South  America,  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  the  muskeet  grass  affords  the 
richest  and  most  enduring  pasture  that  the  descendants  of  the  bulls  of  Bashan 
ever  luxuriated  on.  There  the  broad  meadow  stretches  beyond  the  reach  of 
yision,  bounded  only  by  the  blue  horizon,  broken  occasionally  by  a  lazy  stream, 
or  "  dry  bayou,"  with  here  and  there  a  water-hole,  and  a  small  skirting  of  tim- 
ber, to  marK  its  course.  There  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  happier  and  prettier 
than  ever  was  pastured  by  Virgil  in  his  pastorals,  enliven  the  otherwise  oppres- 
sive loneliness  of  the  scene.  Other  portions  of  the  State  are  beautifully  diver- 
>  sified  with  towering  mountains  and  laughing  valleys,  with  roaring  rapids  and 
smooth  gliding  streams,  presenting  to  the  eye  some  of  the  loveliest  scenes  that 
nature,  in  her  most  fanciful  moods,  has  ever  marked  out.  These,  too,  are  cov- 
ered with  the  richest,  sweetest  herba^,  and  variegated  with  innumerable  wild 
flowers  of  every  hue  and  form.  The  hilly  portion  of  the  country  is  admirably 
adapted  to  sheep  raising,  as  some  experiments  have  fully  demonstrated.  Sheep 
raising  e:ives  fine  return  upon  invested  capital,  as  has  been  tested  upon  the  roll- 
ing lands  of  Texas,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  believe  that  ours  will,  before  a  great 
while,  be  one  of  the  finest  wool-growing  Slates  in  the  Union ;  our  belief  is  found- 
ed on  the  fact,  that  sheep  are  found  to  be  very  healthy  and  multiply  very  rap- 
idly, and  like  almost  all  other  descriptions  of  stock  in  Texas,  can  be  reared  witn- 
out  expense. 

Many  of  the  river  bottoms  in  this  State,  afford  the  finest  winter  grazing  in 
the  world.  Not  such  as  is  found  in  many  other  soiithern  bottoms,  consisting  of 
tall  reeds  covered  with  an  ever-green  foliage,  on  which  cattle  may  browse,  and 
sustain  life  until  the  coming  spring,  carpets  the  highlands  with  its  vernal  cov- 
ering, but  affording  a  pasture  of  a  widely  different  character.  On  the  Trinity, 
are  extensive  gamma  grass  prairies  ;  the  iBrazos  furnishes  a  species  of  wild  rye, 
where  the  bison,  the  elk  ana  the  wild  horse,  feed  and  fatten  through  the  entire 
winter.  In  Texas,  it  is  never  thought  necesv'^ary  to  feed  any  description  of  stock, 
but  such  as  are  kept  in  constant  service,  so  bountifully  has  nature  provided  for 
their  wants  the  year  round. 

There  is  anotner  description  of  stock  that  succeeds  admirably.  It  has  for 
years  been  tacitly  conceded,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  western 
country  to  supply  the  American  market  with  pork,  ana  the  metropolis  of  the 
West  hits  been  a  great  ''swinish"  emporium,  on  which  every  section  of  the  broad 
Union  might  draw  ad  lib  turn.  But  no  portion  of  the  entire  country,  can  suc- 
cessfully rival  portions  of  Texas,  in  this  very  important  item  in  the  provision 
market,  either  in  the  quality  of  the  article  or  in  the  cheapness  of  its  production. 
A  few  grains  of  corn  thrown  to  the  porkers  to  keep  them  gentle,  beinc^  all  that 
is  necessary  until  the  fattening  process  is  conmaenced,  which  is  generally  effect- 
ed by  turning  them  upon  the  pea  field,  after  the  maize  is  harrested,  or  to  glean 
in  the  sweet  potato  patch. 

TEXAS  SUGAR  LANDS. 

As  a  sugar  Rowing  country,  Texas  is  unequalled  by  any  portion  of  Louisiana, 
True,  in  Louisiana  they  have  rich  alluvial  soils,  and  the  mighty  Mississippi 
bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  commerce  of  half  the  Union,  favoring  the  occupants 
of  its  shores  with  hourly  intercourse  witli  the  metropolis  of  the  South.  But 
that  portion  of  Texas  where  sugar  has  been  successfully  raised  and  which  will 
be  distinguished  as  the  sugar  region,  possesses  advantages  and  facilities  for  the 
production  of  the  article,  unknown  to  any  portion  of  Louisiana.  The  soil  of 
the  lower  Brazos,  San  Bernard  and  old  Caney,  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison 
with  the  parishes  of  Terrebone  and  Lafourclie  Interior,  whether  the  test  is  made 
the  yield  per  acre,  or  in  the  chemist's  laboiaXiorj .  lu  Texas  there  is  no  fear  of 
crevasses  aud  inundations.     The  planteiVieieVaiicvei  m\v^«£  wi-^  v^^x^henaioD 
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of  having  his  crop  swept  off  with  the  flood.  Here,  too,  at  no  expense,  and  but 
little  trouble,  the  planter  raises  his  own  pork  and  the  oxen  for  his  teams.  The 
land  here  is  unrivaled  in  the  production  of  com  by  any  southern  soil — from 
forty  to  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  being  an  ordinary  yield — enablin?  the  planter, 
with  little  trouble,  to  supply  himself  with  this  indispensable  article  at  no  cost. 
Another  important  consideration  for  the  man  who  intends  to  embark  in  the  su- 
gar business — while  land  in  Louisiana  costs  from  thirty  to  sixty  dollars  the 
acre,  a  better  quality  of  land  may  be  had  in  Texas  for  fire  and  eight  dollars. 

We  have  not  instituted  this  comparison,  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  Louis- 
iana. It  is  well  known,  its  character  as  a  superior  agricultural  region  is  estab- 
lished and  its  advantages  appreciated — those  of  Texas  but  partiaUy  known. 

We  know  not  the  precise  amount  of  the  sugar  crop  of  Texas  the  present  year, 
nor  the  amount  of  land  on  which  it  has  been  raised,  noi  yet  the  largest  amount 

J>roduced  on  a  single  acre,  but  the  result  of  the  past  year  s  crop  has  been  entire- 
j  satisfactory  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  so  encouraging  as  to  induce  the  plant- 
ers, generally,  in  \he  four  counties  of  Brazoria,  Fort  Bend,  Matagorda  and 
Wharton,  to  engage  in  its  culture,  and  to  draw  attention  to  this  section  as  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  the  production  of  this  article.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say, 
that  the  section  above  specified  is  the  only  portion  of  the  State  where  the  sugar  ' 
culture  will  be  found  profitable ;  there  are  lands  of  great  fertility,  and  admir- 
ably situated  for  this  branch  of  business,  on  the  Aower  Trinity,  on  the  San  Ja- 
einto,  the  Lavacca  and  the  Ouadaloupe,  that  will  soon  attract  public  attention, 
and  be  converted  into  profitable  sugar  plantations.  A  vast  amount  of  the  rich- 
est land  in  the  Union  now  lies  in  Texas,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  hus- 
bandman, in  lower  latitudes  than  any  portion  of  the  United  States,  save  Flor- 
ida, offered  at  a  mere  nominal  price.  Now  is  the  favored  moment  for  procuring 
a  good  sugar  plantation  in  Texas,  for  the  land  must  inevitably,  in  a  short  time, 
commaod  ten  times  its  present  price. 

TEXAS  NAVIGATION. 

[The  above  extracts  are  all  on  the  authority  of  the  Matagorda  Tribune.    The  Ibllowing  is 
te^p  the  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta. — Ed.  ] 

It  is  ^uite  fortunate  for  the  residents  on  Trinity  and  Brazos  rivers,  that  they 
now  enjoy  the  facilities  by  the  pioneer  steamers,  which  have  lately  commenced 
a  new  era  here,  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise  to  the  interior,  and  their 
products  to  a  market  Three  small  steamboats  now  ply  upon  each  of  these 
rivers  advantageously  ;  besides  the  staunch  steamer  Ogden,  makes  weekly  trips 
between  Columbia,  on  the  Brazos,  to  the  islet  citv  of  the  gulf,  Galveston.  But 
the  unfortunate  citizens  of  the  Colorado  Galley,  though  favored  with  the  noblest  ' 
river  in  the  State,  are  doomed,  for  years  to  come,  to  plod  their  weary  way  through 
the  prairie  mire,  and  mud,  and  boggy  bottom,  to  reach  any  where.  They  have 
long  addressed  their  prayers  to  Hercules ;  they  are  like  those  of  the  ancient 
wagoner,  of  no  avail,  until  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  when  the  applica- 
tion proved  succes  ful.  It  is  now  twelve  years  since  a  charter  was  granted,  by 
the  Texan  congress,  to  remove  obstructions  to  navigation  in  that  river — the 
principal  being  the  raft,  a  few  miles  above  Matagorda.  The  steamboat  Kate 
Ward,  some  years  since,  ascended  the  Colorado  as  high  as  Austin,  the  capital  of 
the  State  ;  and  by  a  trifling  expenditure  upon  the  river  above  that  place,  the 
navigation,  it  is  asserted,  may  he  extended  one  hundred  and  fiftv  or  two  hund- 
red miles  further  by  steamboats,  such  as  are  at  present  employed  on  the  Trinity 
and  Brazos.  I'he  towns  upon  tJie^e  streams  already  feel  the  cheering  impulse 
of  the  first  energetic  effort,  and  a  determined  improvement  is  evinced  by  all. 
Success  is  ever  the  result  of  putting  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel — it  must  roll 
onward. 

9.  RESOURCES  AND  PROGRESS  OF  GEORGIA. 

We  were  much  delighted  with  the  annexed  remarks  of  Mr.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  made  a  few  weeks  since  in  Concuss.  They  exhibit  a  state  of  things  in 
that  commonwealth,  which  must  provoxe  the  admiration,  as  it  should  the  em- 
ulation, of  every  southern  State.  It  is  thus  we  can  be  respected  and  feared,  and 
thus  only. 

•*  Georgia  was  the  youngest  of  the  old  thirteen  States  that  formed  the  Union. 
At  that  time  she  was  the  weakest  of  the  fraternal  band.    'i.'we\N«  ^««cc^  \lw% 
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Ua.isacbuBetts.'Nev  Tork  or  Virgiaia,  which  vcr«  vealUiy  and  powerful  com- 
muiiities  before  the  hjfant  colony  of  Georgia  was  pUntod  in  the  wililernesi. 
Boslon,  New  York  and  Richmoud,  were  nearly  as  old  as  (icoreia  now  is  when 
Oglethorpe  fii^t  landed  al  SaTscnah.  But  not  withstanding  nil  this.  I  will  not 
shrink  fpom  the  compirison,  let  it  be  instituted  when  and  where  it  may. 

'■  Georgia,  too.  we  tell  that  gentleman,  has  her  beds  of  coal  and  iron  ;  her  lime, 
gypsum  and  marl;  her  quarries  of  granite  and  marble.  She  has  ineihaustiblt 
treasDies  of  miDerals,  iucluding  gold,  the  most  precious  of  metala.  She  boa  a 
■oil  and  a  climate  suitable  for  the  growth  and  culture  of  almost  eytrj  product 
known  tt>  buabandrj  and  agriculture.  A  better  cuuntry  for  wheat  and  cum  and 
all  the  cereal  plants,  to  sa/  notliing  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  is  not  to  be  found  in 

■      "■'  ■'  "le  olive.  t])« 

id  mosl  th* 


n  equal  space  on  thia  continent.    There,  too,  grows  the  oranse,  1 
and  the  fig  with  forests  of  oak  and  pine  sufficient  to  build  a 


waterfalls  for  machineiy,  of  all  kinds,  without  nuiubcr.  Kor  baTc  tbeee  great 
natural  advantages  and  resources  been  neglected.  Young  as  she  is.  she  is  now 
the  first  cotton-growing  Slate  in  tbe  Union.  Her  last  year's  crop  will  not  fall 
short  of  six  buudred  thouAanil  bales,  if  it  doe*  not  exceed  it.  She  has,  I  be- 
lieve, tbirtT-six  cotton  factories  in  operation,  and  a  great  manj  more  hastening 
to  coinpletion^^one  ef  them  has,  or  soon  will  have,  ten  tbousaud  spindles,  wi(£ 
two  hundred  looms  capable  uf  turning  out  eight  thousand  jards  of  cloth  pel 
day.  Her  yarns  are  already  finding  their  way  to  the  markets  of  the  North  and 
fiireign  aountries  ;  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  she  will  take  the  lead  in  the 
manufacture,  as  well  as  the  production,  of  Ibis  great  staple.  She  haa  also  her 
flour  mills  and  paper  mills — her  forges,  fnundenes  and  lumaces,  not  with  their 
fires  extinguished,  as  the  gentleman  from  PennsylTania  said  of  some  in  bia 
Staw,  but  in  full  blast.  Her  exports,  last  year,  were  not  le;a  [ban  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars — equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  tho.se  of  all  New  England  tiigelher. 
She  has  sil  himdred  and  &Clj  milea  of  r^lroad  in  operation,  at  a  cost  of  fifuMa 
millions  pf  dollars,  aad  two  hundred  more  in  the  process  of  construction.  By 
Iter  energy  and  enterprises,  she  has  scaled  the  mountain  barriers  and  opened  th* 
way  for  ihe  slcam  car.  from  the  Southern  Atlantic  ports  to  the  waters  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Weet.    But  this  is  not  all.     She  has  four  chartered  ui ' 

daughter!  ■     4  ■ 

is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  anS  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  her 
character.  She  has  four  hundred  young  men  pureuiug  a  oollegiate  couple;  a 
greater  number,  !' believe,  than  anr  Slate  in  the  Onion  in  proportion  to  her 
white  population.  Go  then  and  take  your  glnti.tticH,  if  you  wish — you  will  find 
not  only  all  these  things  to  be  so,  but  I  tell  you  also  what  jou  will  not  God. 
You  will  nut  find  any  body  in  that  State  begging  bread  or  a.sking  alms,  Yod 
will  find  but  few  paupers.  You  will  not  find  forty  thousand  beings,  pinched 
with  cold  and  hungw,  demanding  the  right  to  labor,  as  I  saw  it  slated  to  be  tba 
case,  not  long  since,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  And  when  you  have  got  all  the 
information  you  want,  come  and  institute  the  comparison,  if  you  wish,  with 
any  Slate  you  pleaiic:  make  your  own  selection,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  it,  nor 
will  the  people  of  that  State  shrink  from  it.  Other  gentlemen  from  the  South 
can  speak  for  their  own  States ;  1  speak  only  for  mine,  and  in  her  name  and  in 
her  bclialf,  as  one  of  her  representatives  upon  this  floor,  I  accept  the  gnuntlet 
in  advance,  and  I  have  no  fears  of  Ibe  result  of  a  comparison  of  her  statistics, 
socially,  morally,  politically,  with  any  other  State  of  equal  population  in  thia 
confederacy.  1  know  gentlemen  of  Ihe  Borth  are  in  tlie  habit  of  laying  great 
Stress  upon  the  amount  of  their  population,  as  if  numbers  waa  an  index  of 
national  prosperity.  If  this  principle  were  correct,  Ireland  should  be  considered 
one  of  the  mirat  prosperous  countries  in  tbe  world,  notnilhslanding  thousands 
of  her  inhabitants  die  annually  for  the  want  of  food.  The  whole  idea  is  wrong. 
That  country  has  the  greatest  elements  of  prosperity,  where  the  same  amount 
of  human  labor  or  exertion  will  procure  the^eat«Bt  amount  of  human  comfort*; 
»nd  that  people  are  the  aunt  prosperous,  whether  few  ur  many,  who,  possessing 
l/iese  eluraeuta,  coiiCro!  them,  by  Ibeir  ener^  and  industry  and  economy,  for  the 
accaaiulalioa  of  wealth.    In  these  particuifti*,'.^  ^eo^Ve  (A  Qtui^t,  »i«  in- 
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M^erioT  to  none  in  this  or  any  other  country.    They  have  abundant  reason  to  be 
^»ntent  with  their  lot — at  least  not  to  look  to  vou  to  better  it.    Nor  have  they 
amy  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  their  neighbors.    If  the  people  of 
IBIassacnusetts,  New  York  or  Ohio,  like  their  condition  better,  they  are  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  do  so.    Georgia  has  no  desire  to  interfere  with  their  local  institu- 
'ftioDft,  tastes  or  sentiments,  nor  will  she  allow  them  to  interfere  with  hers.    All 
she  desires  is  to  let  others  alone  and  to  be  let  alone  by  others,  and  to  go  on  in 
lier  own  way  in  the  progress  she  ha^  commenced,  prosperous  and  to  prosper. 

"  The  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  railroad^  now  in  operation,  to  which  I 
JiMYe  alluded,  were  built  by  Georgia  capital.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles, 
fh>m  Atlanta  to  Chatanoo^,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  of  the  enterprise  of  the  age,  was  built  by  the  State.  But  her  public 
debt  is  only  a  little  over  eight  en  hundred  th'tuvirCi  dollars,  while  that  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  over  twenty  millions,  besides  the  fourteen  millions  owed 
bv  the  city  alone ;  and  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania  is  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  bonds  of  the  State  of  Georgia  are  held  mostly  by  her  own  people.  You  do 
not  see  them  hawked  about  in  northern  or  foreign  markets  at  a  depreciation. 
But  they,  as  well  as  the  stocks  and  securities  of  the  private  companies,  are  held 
mostly  by  her  own  citizens,  and  are  commanding  premiums  at  home." 

10.  FLORIDA— ITS  AGEICULTURAL  FACILITIES. 

We  notice,  in  the  newspapers,  extended  accounts  of  the  growing  cotton  crop, 
and  they  are  all  quite  as  unpromising  as  last  year.  In  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  the  complaint  is  cold  rains.  The  plant  is  very  backward  and  ^as 
the  "  sore  shin,"  and  is,  moreover,  afflicted  with  lice  and  grasshoppers.  In 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  lands  has  been  in- 
undated. So  on  the  river  lands  of  Alabama.  All  the  papers  conclude,  that  the 
crop  cannot,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  exceed  that  of  last  year. 
It  18  too  early  to  arrive  at  positive  conclusions,  but  it  appears  probable  that  the 
crop  will  again  be  short  everywhere,  except  in  Florida.  Here  the  prospect  is 
fair.  There  can  be  no  question  that  cotton  is  a  much  more  certain  crop  here, 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  Rich,  heavy  lands,  may  be  very  im- 
portant, but  good  seasons  are  more  so — and  here  we  have  them. 

Our  crop,  here,  is  endangered  only  by  the  insects — for  there  is  no  climate  in 
the  world,  probably,  governed  by  laws  more  fixed  and  unvarying  than  the  cli- 
mate of  Florida;  and  these  laws  are  precisely  adapted  to  the  growth  and  saving 
of  cotton.  Occasional  light  showers  from  the  middle  of  February  to  June;  heavy 
rains  in  the  month  of  June  and  early  in  July;  light  showers  to  September ;  dry, 
fair  weather,  to  January;  heavy  rains  in  January  and  early  in  Feoniary.  This 
ifi  the  almost  invariable  experience  in  Florida;  and  when  visited  by  extremes, 
the  poms  character  of  our  soil  enables  the  cotton  plant  bettento  sustain  them. 
Our  land  is  neither  a  slough  in  wet  weather  nor  a  sun  brick  in*  dry.  It  will  pro- 
duce as  much  cotton  as  can  be  saved,  and  the  season  for  saving  it  is  unequaled — 
and  in  a  business  which  depends  so  much  upon  seasons,  it  is  surprising  to  us 
that  planters  suffer  their  eyes  to  be  dazzled  and  judgment  blinded,  by  the  rich 
liver  bottom  lands  of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  where  an  entire  oj^ 
partial  failure  is  at  least  as  common  as  a^rop  We  hold  it  to  be  demonstrable 
and  demonstrated,  that  cotton  is  a  more  certain  crop  in  Florida  than  in  any  other 
State  of  the  Union;  and,  of  course,  that  cotton  growing  is  more  profitable  here 
than  any  where  else. — Tallahassee  Stntintl,  June  4. 

11.  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 

While  North  Carolina  has  embarked,  to  a  limited  extend,  in  manufactories,  we 
have  been  somewhat  surprised  that  she  h&s  not  ^onc  more  fully  into  it.  She 
possesses  as  many,  or  more,  natural  advantiiges  for  it  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  She  has  water-power  sufficient,  in  her  borders,  to  propel  any  amount 
of  machinery,  and  that,  too,  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  be  applied 
readily  and  profitably.  She  ba^  exhaustless  beds  of  coal  and  iron,  which  are 
as  easily  worked  as  those  of  any  sectiop  of  tlie  wprld.  Then,  she  has  quantities 
of  copper,  silver,  gold,  lime  aud  oth^r  minerals,  which  miglit  be  worked  to  ad- 
vantage and  manufactured  into  those  various  forms  which  would  adapt  them  to 
ttie  wants  aud  necessities  o/  mankipd.    She  raises  large  q;aan\il\e&  q1  cq\X.q>tL) 
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and  can  prod  ace  as  mucli  wool  as  she  might  desire;  and  jet,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  cotton  factories,  she  has  paid  no  attention  to  this  important  branch  "t 
industry.  Her  surplus  labor,  now  without  employment  would  be  amply  sufli- 
cient  to  raise  up  a  manufacturing  interest  in  our  borders,  which  would  go  far  to 
redeem  our  State  from  its  dependence  upon  other  i^tates  for  manufacture  articles, 
and  would  give  life  and  activity  to  all  oranches  of  industry. 

We  know  the  backward  state  of  this  branch  of  industry,  in  our  borders,  has 
been  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for  throwing 
manufactured  us  well  as  agricultural  products  into  the  market  of  the  world. 
But,  even  if  we  had  none,  the  erection  of  various  kinds  of  manufactories  could 
^t  fail  to  be  of  vast  benefit  to  all  other  interests.  While  it  would  employ  much 
rf  the  labor  which  is  now  idle,  it  would  create  a  demand  for  all  agricultural 
products,  thus  benefiting  the  farmer  and  furnishing  to  our  people  the  means  to 
embark  more  largely  and  extensively  into  all  enterprises  of  this  kind. 

Much  of  the  capital  of  our  State  has  been  sent  off  to  other  States,  because  its 
owners  could  not  find  any  thing  in  which  they  could  profitably  inresst  it. 
Much  remains  idle  and  useless  in  our  midst.  But  we  trust  that  a  new  spirit  of 
enterprise  will  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  our  people;  that,  as  they  are  detcr- 
mizied  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  their  way  to  a  free  and  rapid 
communication  with  the  markets  of  the  world,  they  will  employ  those  means 
ihef  have  to  make  North  Carolina  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  Union  in  wealth 
and  in  enterprise. 

^  We  have  a  good  soil,  a  pleasant  and  varied  climate — ^aud  why  may  not  our 
citizens  expend  their  means  and  put  forth  their  energies  to  improve  the  advan- 
tages we  have,  and  to  develop  the  latent  resources  with  which  we  have  been  so 
richly  blessed  ? 
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1.  PRODUCTION  OF  RICE  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Iif  our  first  volume  was  published  the  invaluable  memoir  upon  the  rice  plant,  prepared  bj 
Col.  Allston,  of  South  Carolina,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  extant  upon  anj 
branch  of  agricultural  industry.  We  followed,  in  our  seventh  volume,  with  a  paper  upon  the 
culture  of  rioe  in  India,  and,  in  the  eighth,  with  one  upon  the  culture  in  Louisiana.  To  these 
wexefer  Sumter,  the  correspondent  of  the  '* Alabama  Planter,"  in  extracting  from  his  remarks. 

CoL.  Ward,  of  South  Carolina,  says,  that,  in  1845,  he  planted  a  field  of  six- 
teen acres  in  rice  of  two  different  kinds,  known  as  long  and  small  ^rain.  The 
long  grain  produced  rough  rice,  376  bushels,  making  clean  rice  10,754  fi>s.  worth 
$'ll9  67,  and  a  residuum  of  519  32,  or  16  bushels  and  7  quarts  of  small  or  broken 
rice,  and  31  bushels  of  flour.  There  was  then,  per  acre  of  merchantable  rice, 
1,3443'^  lbs.,  worth  $50  58  per  acre.  The  small  grain  produced  348  bushels 
»ugh  rice,  making  10,76^  lbs.,  worth  8404  56.  There  was,  then,  per  acre, 
1,345)^  lbs.  of  merchantitble  rice,  worth  #50  87,  and  a  residuum  of  16  bushels  and 
23  quarts  of  broken  rice  and  33  bushels  of  flour. 

In  1846,  Dr.  £.  T.  Hewitt  planted  a  field  of  25  acres  in  alternate  beds,  as  in 
the  foregoing  case.  His  results  were,  long  grain,  392  bushels  rough  rice,  mak- 
ing 12,099  Bbs.  clean  rice,  or  968  lbs.  nearly,  per  acre,  worth  i4S  el  to  the  acre, 
and  a  residuum  of  4^^  bushels  of  small  rice  and  40)^  bushels  of  flour.  The  small 
grain  produced  381  bushels,  making  11,065  fi)S.  clean  rice,  being  885.2  lbs.  to 
the  acre,  and  worth  $39  51 J^  to  the  acre,  with  a  residuum  of  5^^  bushels  of  small 
rice  and  37  bushels  of  flour.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  these  small 
residuary  portions  of  the  unmerchantable  product  are  used  on  the  plantations, 
either  as  food  for  the  hands  or  the  stock  upon  it. 

It  is  also  of  value  to  note  the  rate,  per  pound,  at  which  the  rice  appears  to 
have  been  sold : 

Pmndi.  VcUtu.  Rate  per  pound. 

rinit  parcel,  long  grain, 10,754       «  $404  67  9^  ets.  nearly. 

"        "       8m«3l    "     10,767  404  66  ^        " 

Second  parcel,  long  gnXn, 12,099  647  62  4.44  ots. 

"  '*  BmaU       «     11,0^  Vai%  4.46" 
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This  will  give  an  average  price  of  4.09  cents,  nearly,  for  the  varieties,  as  stated, 
per  pound,  in  the  two  years  ld45  and  1H46,  andan  average  money  product  to  the 
acre  of  $45  14  nearly,  an  average  product  in  bushels  of  rough  rice  of  36j^  near* 
ly,  and  an  average  product  of  mercnantable  rice  of  1,090  lbs. 

The  highest  price  per  pound  is  4.46  cents,  the  lowest  3^^  cent««;  the  largest 
product  per  acre  of  clean  rice  is  l,342J^  tt)8.,  the  smallest  is  685.2  Bbs. — making 
the  product  of  tlie  first  50  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  the  second,  per  acre  of 
clean  rice ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  latter  was  no  more 
than  a /common  crop,  even  if  the  former  were  au  extraordinary  one,  and  hence^ 
making  it  a  safe  basis  to  make  calculations  upon. 

Are  there  not,  among  your  readers,  some  Carolinians  and  Georgians,  who  would 
be  able  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  mode  of  culture,  cost  of  it,  and  the  prob- 
able results  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
proper  direction  of  labor  and  capital,  could  monopolize  the  supply  of  rice  as  it 
now  does  of  cotton,  and  "thus  add  another  strong  item  to  the  strong  influences 
she  now  possesses  on  the  commerce  and  destiny  of  the  world,  and  render  her  in- 
stitations  more  safe  and  her  property  more  profitable.  Could  the  vast  quantities 
of  rich  marsh  laod»  that  exist  on  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  be  converted  into 
rice  fields,  a  very  extensive  opening  would  be  made  for  an  additional  applica- 
tion of  slave  labor,  and  consequent  security  and  advantage  to  our  section  of  the 
country.  But  the  cultivation  of  the  low-land  rice  need  not  be  confined  to  the 
coasts  and  marshes  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  the  Mississippi.  Throughout 
the  South  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  susceptible  of  being  flood^  by 
springs  and  perennial  streams,  far  in  the  interior  ana  capable  of  producing  thd 
most  heavj  crops  of  rice  at  the  smallest  cost,  either  for  land  preparation  or  cul- 
ture, and  in  portions  of  the  country  the  most  healthful  and  inviting. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  rice  in  China,  noticed  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  for 
1847,  page  173,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  interior  of  a  great  part  of  the 
southern  country.  The  large  dats  along  small  streams,  capable  of  being  dammed 
and  thrown  over  large  tracts  of  lands,  and  the  springs  tJiat  so  generally  issue 
from  the  hills  that  oorder  these  flats  that  may  so  easily  be  turned  upon  them, 
render  flooding,  in  many  places,  a  work  of  the  smallest  possible  cost^aad  of  the 
utmost  safety  and  security. 

2.  GOVERNOR  AIKEN'S  EXTENSIVE  RICE  ESTATE. 

While  apon  the  sut^fect  of  rice,  we  cannot  refirain  firom  introducing,  firom  the  Americui  Agri- 
enlinrlst,  the  sketch  of  a  risit,  by  Solon  Robinson,  Esq.,  to  Jdiiosiico  island,  the  magnificent  rice 
•state  of  Ez-Goremor  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina.  We  hare  ourselves  fluently  pancd  this 
plantation,  between  Sarannah  and  Charleston,  and  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world. 

This  island  contains  about  3,300  acres»  no  part  of  which  is  over  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  above  tide,  and  not  more  than  20U  to  300  acres  but  what  was  subject  to  Over- 
flow, until  dyked  out  by  an  amount  of  labor  almost  inconceivable  to  be  per- 
formed by  individual  enterprise,  when  we  also  tjike  into  account  the  many  miles 
of  navigable  canals  and  smaller  ditches.  There  are^  1,500  acres  of  rice  land% 
divided  into  convenient  compartments  for  flooding,  W  substantial  banks,  and 
all  laid  off  in  beds,  between  ditches  three  feet  deep  awiaonly  35  feet  apart.  Part 
of  the  land  was  tide- water  marsh,  and  part  of  it  timber  swamp.  Besides  this. 
Gov.  Aiken  cultivates  500  acres  in  corn,  oats  and  potatoes ;  the  balance  is  gardens, 
^ards,  lawns,  and  in  woods,  pasture  and  unreclaimed  swamp.  Wood  is  becdm- 
ing  scarce  on  the  island — so  much  so  that  he  drives  the  steam  engine,  t*  thresh 
the  crop,  by  burning  straw,  which  answers  a  good  purpose,  but  is  of  doubtful 
economy;  though  be  intends  carefully  to  save  and  apply  the 'Ushes,  which  are 
Tery  abundant,  and  note  the  difference,  in  value,  between  that  application  and 
the  manure  made  from  the  decompoi^ed  straw.  It  is  generally  calculated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  straw  will  be  sufficient  fuel  to  thresh  the  crop,  but  Gov.  Aiken 
has  not  found  it  so.  He  says  there  is  no  more  danger  of  fire  in  the  use  of  straw 
than  in  any  other  fuel.  The  flue  is  carried  off  nfty  or  sixty  feet  along  the 
ground,  and  there  rises  in  a  tall  stack  that  ne  er  emits  any  »i,arkt.  Sugar  plant- 
en,  and  all  farmers  who  use  steam,  may  do  well  to  notice  this.  '  I  recollect  Mr. 
Borgwyn  carries  his  off  from  his  barn  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  effect. 

Governor  Aikin,  however,  has  one  improvement  that  I  xecoUecl  m^Yi\AQii\w^\.Q 
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Mr.  B.  he  would  require ;  that  is,  a  "  man  hole"  into  this  flue,  to  enable  him  to 
clean  out  the  great  accumulation  of  cinders  at  the  bottom  of  the  stack.  In  Qoy. 
Aiken's  there  are  two,  which  are  closed  by  iron  covers. 
*«  The  threshing  apparatus  is  a  most  convenient  one.  The  sheaves  are  brought 
from  the  stacks  in  tne  great  smooth  yard  to  a  lar^e  shed  where  all  the  sheltered 
grain  can  be  saved,  and  are  there  opened  and  laid  on  carriers,  similar  to  cane 
carriers,  whicli  carries  them  up  to  these  machines  in  the  second  story,  where  the 

grain  is  separated  from  the  straw,  and  falls  down  into  winnowing  machines, 
om  whence  it  is  removed  by  hand  (it  might  be  carried  by  machineiy)  to  anoth- 
er part  of  the  building,  over  a  canal,  and  is  let  down  into  ooats  to  carry  it  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  hulling  mill,  which  is  exactly  like  Col.  Carson's,  and  driven 
by  tide.  It  is  carried  from  the  boats  to  the  mill  by  hand,  or  rather  head,  where 
a  little  head  work  of  another  kind  would  take  it  up  out  of  the  boat  by  elevators. 
The  straw  is  consumed  almost  as  fast  as  threshed.  And  here  the  saving  of 
labor  in  getting  wood,  as  well  as  the  saving  of  labor  in  stacking  the  straw  and 
hauling  manure,  must  be  taken  into  account,  ias  an  ofi^t  to  the  loss  of  manure 
in  burning  the  straw. 

The  rice,  for  seed,  is  always  threshed  by  hand,  as  experience  has  taught  that 
the  vitality  of  a  considerable  portion  is  injured  in  the  tnreshing  machines.  It  t$ 
Jutt  Ml  w  tk  wheat.  [An  experienced  farmer  thinks  about  one  grain  in  500  is  in- 
jured by  threshing  with  machines,  and,  as  about  six  per  cent,  by  the  last  pro- 
cess, there  is  still  a  great  pecuniary  advantage  in  favor  of  threshing  with  a  ma- 
chine.— Eds.] 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  two  to  three  bushels,  planted  in  drills  15 
inches  apart,  opened  by  trenching  plows ;  and,  singular  as  it  may  sound  to  some 
other  rice  planters,  Qovernor  Aiken  ploi^s  all  of  the  land  that  will  bear  a  mule 
or  horse,  of  which  he  works  about  forty  and  twenty  oxen. 

Corn  is  generally  planted  in  hills,  upon  the  upland  part  of  the  island,  which 

is  sandy,  four  by  five  feet,  two  stalks  in  a  place,  and  yields  an  average  of  15 

bushels  per  acre.     Com,  upon  the  low  or  rice  land,  does  not  yield  well,  though 

it  makes  very  large  stalks.    With  sweet  potatoes,  on  the  contrary,  the  low  land 

produces  nearly  double,  and  of  better  quality,  averaging  2U0  bushels  to  the  acre, 

and  frequently  400  bushels.    The  average  yield  of  rice  is  45  bushels  to  the  acre, 

and  upon  one  eighty-acre  lot  the  average  yield  is  64  bushels.    The  crop  upon 

that  lot,  la^t  year,  was  5,100  bushels,  weighing  234,600  fi)s. ;  that  is,  46  lbs.  to 

the  bushel.     This  made  229  barrels  of  whoie  rice,  two  barrels  of  middling,  and 

two  and  a  half  barrels  of  small  rice,  which,  at  600  9bs  each  (probably  about  20 

lbs.  below  the  average),  would  make  140,100  lbs.    This,  at  tliree  cents,  will  give 

^the  very  snug  sum  of  84,203  for  the  crop  of  80  acres. 

^"The  average  annual  sales  of  the  place  do  not  vary  materially  from  $25,000, 

and  the  average  annual  expenses  not  far  from  $10,000,  of  which  sum  1(2,000  is 

paid  the  overseer,  who  is  tne  only  white  man  upon  the  place,  besides  the  owner, 

who  is  always  absent  during  the  sickly  months  of  summer.    All  the  engineers, 

millers,  smiths,  carpenters  and  sailors,  are  black.    A  vessel,  belonging  to  the 

island,  goes  twice  a  week  to  Charleston  and  carries  a  cargo  of  one  hundred 

;  casks. ,   The  last  crop  was  1,500  casks  ;  the  year  before,  1 ,800,  and  all  provisions 

,'  and  grain  required,  made  upon  the  place.    Last  year,  there  was  not  more  than 

^half  a  supply  of  provisions. 

'  Like  nearly  all  the  lower-country  plantations,  the  diet  of  the  people  is  princi- 
;  pally  vegetable.  Those  who  work  "  task  work  "  receive,  as  rations,  nidf  a  bushel 
of  sweet  potatoes  a  week,  or  six  quarts  of  com  meal  or  rice,  with  beef  or  pork, 
.'  or  mutton  occasionally,  say  two  or  three  meals  a  week.  As  all  the  tasks  are 
i  very  light,  affording  them  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  time  to  raise  a  crop  forthem- 
j  selves,  they  always  have  an  abundance,  and  sell  a  good  deal  for  c&sh.  They 
{  also  raise  pigs  and  poultry,  though  seldom  for  their  own  eating.  They  catch  a 
»  great,  man^  nsh,  oysters,  crabs,  Ac. 

(  The  carpenters,  millers,  Ac,  who  do  not  have  an  opportunity  of  raising  a  crop 
i  for  themselves,  draw  large  rations,  I  think  a  bushel  ot  com  a  week,  which  gives 
jthem  a  surplus  for  sale.  The  children  and  non- workers  are  fed  on  corn  bread, 
Ihominy,  molasses,  rice,  potatoes,  soup,  Ac. 

\     The  number  of  negroes  upon  the  place  is  just  about  700,  occupying  84  double 

fframe  houses,  each  containing  two  tenements  of  three  rooms  to  a  familv,  besides 

/the  cockloft     Each  tenement  has  its  separate  door  and  window,  an^  a  good 

brick  ^replace,  and  nearly  all  have  a  garden  ]^«itd.  vn.    TVex^  are  two  common 
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K^spitals  and  a  "lying-in  hospital,"  and  aveiyn^at,  commodious  church,  which  ' 
a  "^rell  tilled,  every  Sabbath,  with  an  orderly,  pious  congregation,  and  service  * 
>erfonne€l  by  a  respectable  methodist  clergyman,  who  also  performs  the  baptis-  { 
oaal.  commuDion,  marriage  and  burial  rites. 

There  is  a  small  Hiock  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  kept  upon  the  place  for 
DEieat,  "which  are  only  allowed  to  come  upon  the  fields  in  winter,  under  charge 
of  keepers.  The  buildings  are  all  of  wood,  but  generally  plain,  substantial  and 
^ood.  There  is  a  pretty  good  supply  of  tools,  carts,  boats,  Ac,  and  the  land  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  $li>0  an  acre,  for  the  rice  land,  which  would  be  $150,000 

The  500  acres  upland,  $25  per  acre, 12,500    [ 

The  negroes,  at  $300  each 21 5,000    | 

Stock,  tools  and  other  property,  say 7,500    ,   yJ 

$380,000    ,  ^' 

TW'hich  will  show  rather  a  low  rate  of  interest,  made  from  sales  of  crops,  not-    ] 

'withstanding  the  amount  of  sales  look  so  large.  ] 

Now,  the  owner  of  all  this  property  lives  in  a  very  humble  cottage,  embow-   | 

ered  in  dense  shrubbery  and  making  no  show,  and  is,  in  fact,  as  a  dwelling  for  | 

a  gentleman  of  wealth,  far  inferior,  in  point  of  elegance  and  convenience,  to  any 

B^ro  hoo««  upon  the  place,  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  that  class  of  people. 

He  and  his  ramily  are  as  plain  and  unostentatious,  in  their  manners,  as  the 
house  they  live  in  ;  but  they  possess,  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  that  true  po- 
liteness and  hospitality  that  will  win  upon  your  heart  and  make  you  feel  at  home 
in  their  humble  cot,  in  such  a  manner  that  you  will  enjoy  a  visit  there  better 
than  in  a  palace. 

Nearly  all  the  land  has  been  reclaimed,  and  the  buildings,  except  the  house, 
erected  new,  within  the  twenty  years  that  Governor  Aiken  has  owned  the  island. 
I  fully  believe  that  he  is  more  concerned  to  make  his  people  comfortable  and 
happy,  than  he  is  to  make  money. 

3.  CHEAP  FARMING  LANDS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

r 

Taking  into  account  the  fertility  and  all  the  conveniences  of  navigable  waters, 
and  the  products  of  the  same,  which  add  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
and  also  the  mildness  of  climate,  I  believe  the  tide-water  region  of  Virginia 
offers  the  cheapest  lands,  according  to  their  intrinsic  value,  of  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Lands,  that,  under  a  moderate  state  of  improvement  and  cheap 
system  of  fertilizing  by  lime,  marl,  clover  or  peas,  or  by  an  application  of  200 
is.  of  guano  to  the  acre,  can  be  made  to  average  at  least  twelve  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  thirty  bushels  o(  com  to  the  acre ;  which  can  be  bought  at  from  $\0 
to  $30  an  acre,  with  good  buildings  and  fences,  within  two  days'  sail  of  New 
York,  I  hold  to  be  very  cheap.  Thousands  of  acres  of  timber  land,  or  '*  old 
field''  land,  in  the  same  region,  can  be  bought  for  one  to  five  dollars  an  acre. 
I  was  lately  offered  a  very  productive,  well-improved  farm  upon  the  "  Glouster 
Low  Grounds,"  lying  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Severn,  for  $25  per  acre. 
This  farm  is  idl  underlaid  with  rich  marl  only  a  few  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  '*  flat  lands  "  of  tife  Rappahannock  are  worth  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre. 
The  "  hill  lands  "  or  "  forest,"  are  worth  about  half  that  sum,  according  to  the 
state  of  improvement  or  locality. 

As  to  the  (quality  of  the  people,  it  may  be  gathered  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
fact,  that  neither  doctor,  lawyer,  judge,  justice,  sheriff,  clerk  nor  constable,  can 
live  by  his  profession.  In  the  county  of  Caroline,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  for 
instance,  I  was  told  that  a  suit  in  court  was  almost  unknown.  The  sheriff  has 
not  had  a  writ  in  his  hands  this  year,  nor  has  a  suit,  either  civil  or  criminal, 
been  instituted  in  the  justice's  court. 

I  do  not  think  that  emigrants  from  any  of  the  northern  States  have  any  more 
to  apprehend  on  account  of  health,  than  they  would  in  the  West.  The  con- 
dition of  agricultural  improvement  may  be  imagined,  when  I  tell  my  readers 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  plows  used  are  the  old  "  Freeborn  pattern,"  little  one- 
horse  plows,  and  that  land  is  planted  with  com  one  year,  and  sowed  with 
wheat  and  weeds  next,  and  thep  com  again,  without  manure,  and  yet  people 
live,  and  the  land  does  not  become  absolutely  barren  under  such  an  exhausting 
•ysteei.    No  wonder  thai  land  is  cheap*— for  the  owners  dou't  kuow  \\&  vai\x«. 
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4.  THE  CAROLINA  PALMETTO. 

Speaking  of  the  Washing^n  monument,  Mr.  Frost,  of  the  New  Orleanj  Gresoent,  sugseflts  the 
propriety  of  each  of  the  States  famishing  a  part  of  the  wood  work  as  well  as  the  stone.  la 
that  erent,  he  adds,  and  we  quote,  for  the  sake  of  the  allosion  to  the  beautifol  palmetto,  the 
pride  of  our  early  home,  rendered  sacred  hy  heing  incorporated  in  her  banner  and  on  her  seal, 
•ad  despite  the  too  conunoa  but  unmerited  thrust  at  the  politics  of  the  State  which  the  ex- 
tract contains : 

!l^  Texas  could  send  a  trunk  of  the  pecan :  Louisiana  the  cypress,  which  is  the 
tree  of  the  State ;  Mississippi  the  magnolia ;  Florida  the  live  oak ;  Georgia 
and  ^orth  Carolina  the  yellovv  pine;  South  Carolina  the  palmetto,  though  we 
fear  the  structure  of  this  beautiful  tree  would  be  as  impracticable  as  her  politics. 
This  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  palm  family  indigenous  to  the  Unitca  Slates. 
It  is  the  chamaerops  palmetto  of  the  botanists.  In  the  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of 
South  Carolina,  by  the  lamented  Elliott,  is  the  following  interesting  description 
of  this  tree: 

**  Stem  sometimes  attaining  alioight  of  40 — 50  feet,  12 — 15  inches  in  diameter. 
The  frond  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  crowing  at  the  very  summit  of  the  tree.  Plotters 
in  naked  panicles.    Drupr.  blui^^h  black. 

"  This  palm  possesses  a  great  and,  to  this  country^  an  increasing  value.  It  is 
the  only  tree  produced  in  our  forests  which  is  not  attacked  by  the  teredo  napali$ 
or  ship- worm  ;  and  as  it  is  incorruptible  in  salt  water,  its  value  for  submarine 
construction  is  almost  incalculable. 

"  Its  leaves  can  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  baskets,  mats,  and 
many  other  purposes  of  dom&stic  economy ;  the  *  cabbage,*  composed  of  the  un* 
expanded  embryo  leaves,  may  be  classed  among  the  most  delicious  vegetables 
produced  on  our  tables.  It  is,  however,  a  wasteful  luxury,  as  the  tree  always 
perishes  when  deprived  of  this  part  of  its  foila^. 

"  Qrows  along  the  sea  coast  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  salt-water;  preferring  damp,  rich  soils,    ftowers  June — July." 

And  now  that  we  are  on  the  palms,  we  will  give  a  beautiful  description  from 
Linnaeus : 

'*  Princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  Indian  oriein,  distinguished  by  their 
sheathed  and  many  spiked  flowers,  their  flowing  habit,  their  lofty  stature,  the 
simple  elegance  of  their  unbranched,  long-enduring  stem,  the  leafy  evergreen 
garlands  with  which  they  are  crowned,  and  their  princely  treasures  of  rich  fruit." 

The  Sylva  of  North  America,  by  Michaux,  is  a  magnificent  work.  Thi^  en- 
thusiastic  naturalist  made  an  extensive  tour  over  a  lar?e  portion  of  the  continent, 
though  he  did  not  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  N  uttal,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  Harvard  University,  nowever,  traversed  the  continent  with  a  party 
of  trappers  and  hunters.  On  his  return  he  added,  or  was  to  add,  a  volume  to 
the  work.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  natural  science,  this  ^ntleman  in- 
herited a  title  and  fortune  in  England.  Unlike  the  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  he 
appears  to  have  given  up  the  more  laborious  researches— in  fact,  we  have  lost 
signt  of  him.  Bartram,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  explored  the  Southern 
States  and  Florida. 

5.  SUGAR  LANDS  OF  FLORIDA. 

In  passing  the  Withlacoochee,  in  Benton  county,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice 
the  large  sulphur  and  iron  springs  not  over  a  mile  from  the  large  hammock  we 
have  left  (Ten-Mile  Creek  hammock),  and  not  more  than  two  from  the  small 
one  on  the  South  side  of  the  river.  From  these  springs  to  the  Crystal  river,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  there  are  but  two  small  hammocks,  and  they  are  not  of 
sufiicicnt  size  to  attract  much  attention  from  the  sugar  planter. 

On  Crystal  river  (the  most  beautiful  probably  in  Florida)  there  is  land  enough, 
it  is  said,  for  about  four  plantations.  The  land  is  similar  in  character,  althous^h 
thought  not  to  be  of  the  first  quality,  with  that  of  the  coast  lands  before  ae- 
scribed. 

The  river  is  formed  by  a  lake  of  springs — is  wide  and  deep»  and  is  but  eight 
miles  long.  A  high  rolling  pine  country  makes  down  to  its  nead,  and  in  view 
of  its  crystal  springs,  its  lakes  and  islands,  its  evergreen  woods,  its  Indian  and 
shell  mounds^  its  high  shell  islands  at  its  mouth,  its  harbor  and  bay,  its  fish, 
oysters  and  turtle,  it  certainly  is  a  most  beautiful  and  desirable  place.  There 
are  no  planters  upon  this  river. 
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Between  tbe  Crystal  and  Horaossassa  riyere,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  it  is  a 
prairie,  with  the  Exception  of  one  or  two  hammocks,  one  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  State.  It  is  a  question  if  this  prairie  would  not  be  a  fine  sugar  land,  and 
the  roo«^t  of  it  easily  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  Homossassa  is  another  spring  river,  about  ten  miles  long,  wide  enough 
for  steamboats,  with  rocky  islands,  shell  islands,  bayous,  cross  rivers  and  s^ 
rivers  enough  for  a  person  residing  upon  it  to  lose  his  way  even  in  the  day  time. 
It  is  beautiful  nevertheless,  and  a  person  would  harcily  be  satisfied  after  a 
iDontli'8  exploration.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  near  it  there  are  fine  oysters.  On 
its  northern  bank  there  is  land  enough  probably  for  three  or  four  sugar  planta- 
tions, and,  on  the  South  side  the  hammock,  is  about  three  miles  deep  and  ex- 
tends to  the  Chisewitska  river,  six  miles.  Some  of  these  lands  are  rocky,  and 
this  is  made  an  objection  to  tbem ;  but  although  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  cul- 
tivate, yet  the  crop  of  corn,  potatoes,  pumpkins  and  turnips,  and  the  patches  of 
cane,  show  that  the  rocks  do  not  interfere  with  their  growth. 

There  are  three  plantations  upon  this  river,  but  no  sugar  crop  has  yet  been 
made.  About  sixty  acres  of  cane  have  been  planted  this  year,  but  it  is  intended 
mostly  for  seed,  I  presume. 

It  {should  be  observed  that  vessels  can  find  safe  anchorage  oflf  the  mouths  of 
these  rivers,  and  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  produce  to  mar- 
ket if  once  made. 

The  Chisewitska  is  another  spring  river,  and  is  about  ten  miles  Ions.  Most 
of  the  lands  upon  this  river,  it  is  thought,  will  require  draining.  Tne  ham- 
mock upon  it  extends  South,  so  far  as  has  been  surveyed,  two  miles. 

The  next  twelve  miles  South  to  the  Weekaiwachee,  or  Spring  C.  R.,  arc  not 
much  known,  as  no  settlements  were  made  between  the  two,  and  there  has  been 
no  survey.  Immediately  east  of  this  is  the  Annuttiliga  hammock,  containing 
nearly  forty  square  miles  of  hammock.  This  might  be  termed  in  Florida  **  up 
country,"  Bnt  1  notice  it,  as  no  part  of  this  hammock  is  over  sixteen  miles  from 
barge  navigation  on  the  rivers  Chisewitska  and  Weekaiwachee,  and  neither 
river  over  ten  miles  long. 

This  hammock  is  well  dotted  around  with  permit  claims,  but  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  settled  had  not  the  means  to  plant  extensively,  and  located  there 
on  account  of  the  prospective  value  of  the  land.  The  remainder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  few  tracts  purchased,  has  been  located  by  the  State. 

Many  remark  that  the  Annuttiliga  and  Chocochata  country  is  as  fine  and  aa 
desirable  as  any  in  the  State,  and  if  we  think  rich  lands,  a  high  rolling  country 
and  beautiful  places  for  residences  a  desideratum,  it  should  certainly  claim  aa 
much  attention  as  any  part  with  whichl  am  acquainted. 

Chocochata  hammocK  will  not  probably  claim  much  attention  from  sugar 

giant ers,  althous^h  the  average  distance  from  the  Weekaiwachee  river  would  not 
B  upward  of  fifteen  miles. 

On  the  Weekaiwachee  river  there  are  ^ood  lands,  but  they  are  mostly  unsur- 
Teyed.  This  is  another  spring  river,  rising  in  the  high  rolling  country,  about 
two  miles  long,  and  emptying  into  the  Gulf.  South  of  Weekaiwachee  there  are 
no  rich  lands  north  of  Tampa  Bay,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  small  hammocks  ;  but  it  is  a  very  desirable  country  for  raising 
stock.  My  estimate  of  the  lands  adapted  to  sugar  culture,  in  Benton  county, 
is  seventy -five  square  miles  unoccupied.  This,  with  the  amount  in  Levy 
county,  will  make  two  hundred  square  miles. 

I  have  not  estimated  in  this  the  small  detached  hammocks,  nor  any  pine  lands 
that  may  be  used  profitably  for  this  crop.  I  have  mentioned  sugar,  as  I  believe 
it  will  be  the  principal  product  of  this  section  of  the  country,  most  of  which  ia 
further  South  than  Lake  George,  and  a  portion  below  Lake  Monroe.  These 
lands  are  as  well  adapted  to  cotton,  com  and  tobacco,  as  any  other  in  the  South. 
The  State  owns  most  of  these  lands.  What  is  the  best  course  to  pursue  to 
have  them  settled  and  to  enhance  their  value?  I  propose  to  consider  this  in  a 
future  communication.  An  Actual  SxTTLEa. 

6.  PRODUCTION  OF  GRAPES  AND  WINES  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

We  have,  in  previouB  toIqium,  published  a  great  many  articles  upon  this  sulgoct,  firom  tbe  pen  of 
Dr.  Weller,  <rf'N.  Carolina,  Mr.  Noyet,  ofMiuiasippiy  and  others.  The  suV^ecV.Yiaa  Vm  m>9L€kiVQ\KMiii 
ai  ibe  SoaOt,  easiJjr  to  be  exbsusted,  and  inqairies,  relating  to  It,  axe  tKqyieixW^  miAft  ol  "oa. 
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A  few  month!  ago,  I>r.  Weller  was  kind  enough  to  (brward  ns  an  auortment  oonristing  of  m 
tral  dosen  bottles  of  his  irinee,  which  we  hare  either  oonBumed  or  presented  to  fHends  fi>r 
opinion  and  Judgment.  With  scaroely  any  exception,  the  rerdict  haa  been  the  highest  appronl^ 
in  which  we  heartily  concur.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  what  the  Doctor  calls  *'  leaf  viM,' 
**  scuppemong  hock,"  "  scuppemong  Madeira,"  "  acuppemong  champagne,**  etc.  We  preferred tk» 
''hock.'*  The  fkult  of  oeer-sweetness,  is  one  that  is  common  to  all  American  wines.  We  bim 
presenred  a  few  bottles,  and  may  hereafter  state  how  they  are  aflEeeted  by  time. 

It  is  known,  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  Cincinnati  and  its  Ticinity  hare  acquired  great  ftos 
Ibr  the  production  of  the  finer  wines;  and  the  following,  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  leading  merdiaat 
of  that  city,  will  be  read  erery  where  with  interest: 

Selecting  and  Prepaeino  the  Ground. — A  hill  side,  witB  a  southern  aspect, 
is  preferred.  If  the  declivity  is  ^Dtle,  it  can  be  drained  by  sodded,  concave 
avenues;  but  if  too  steep  for  that,  it  must  be  benched  or  terraced,  which  is  more 
expensive. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter,  dig  or  trench  the  ground  with  a  spade  all  over, 
two  feet  deep,  turning  the  surface  under.  The  ground  will  be  mellowed  by  the 
frosts  of  winter. 

Planting. — ^Lay  off  the  ground  in  rows,  three  by  six  feet;  put  down  a  stici, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long,  where  each  vine  is  to  grow. 

The  avenues  shall  be  ten  feet  wide,  dividing  the  vineyard  into  squares  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Plant,  at  each  sticK,  two  cuttings,  separated  five  or 
eight  inches  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  but  joined  at  the  top^throw  a  spadeful  of 
rich  vegetable  mold  into  each  hole,  and  let  the  top  eye  of  the  cutting  be  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  if  the  matter  is  dry,  cover  with  hsdf  an  inch 
of  light  earth. 

The  cuttings  should  be  prepared  for  planting,  by  burying  them  in  the  earth 
immediately  after  pruned  from  the  vines,  in  the  spring;  and,  by  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  which  is  the  ri^ht  time  for  planting,  the  buds  will  be 
swelled  so  as  to  make  them  strike  root  with  great  certainty.  Cut  off  close  to  the 
joint  at  the  lower  end,  and  about  an  inch  in  all  above  the  upper. 

Pruning. — The  first  year  after  planting,  cut  the  vines  down  to  a  single  eye 
(some  leave  two; ;  the  second,  leave  two  or  three;  and,  the  third,  tliree  or  four. 
After  the  first  year,  a  stake,  six  and  a  half  or  seven  feet  long,  must  be  driven 
firmly  down  by  each  plant,  to  which  the  vines  must  be  kept  neatljr  tied,  with 
willow  or  straw,  as  they  grow.  Late  in  February  or  early  in  March,  is  the  right 
time  for  spring  pruning  in  this  climate. 

Summer  pruning  consists  in  breaking  off  the  lateral  sprouts  and  shoots,  so  as 
to  leave  two  strong  and  thrifty  canes  or  vines— one  of  which  is  to  bear  fruit  the 
ensuing  season,  and  the  other  to  be  cut  down  in  spring  pruning,  to  a  spur,  fo 
produce  new  shoots.  These  may  be^let  to  run  to  the  top  of  the  stake,  and  trained 
from  one  to  the  other,  until  the  wood  is  matured,  say  in  August  or  September, 
when  the  green  ends  may  be  broken  off.  One  of  these  vines  is  selected  next 
spring  for  Dearing  fruit,  and  cut  down  to  four  or  six  joints,  and  bent  over  and 
fastened  to  a  stake,  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  The  other  is  cut  away,  as  well  as 
the  fruit-bearing  wood  of  the  last  ^ear,  leaving  spurs  to  throw  out  new  wood  for 
the  next,  and  thus  keeping  the  vme  down  to  within  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
of  the  ground.  Nip  off  the  ends  of  the  fruit-bearing  branches  two  or  three 
joints  beyond  the  bunches  of  grapes,  but  do  not  take  off  any  leaves. 

If  both  the  cuttings  grow,  take  one  up  or  cut  it  off  under  ground,  at  but  one 
vine  should  be  left  to  each  stake. 

Culture. — The  vineyard  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  from  weeds  and  grass, 
and  hoed  two  or  three  tiroes  during  the  season.  Keep  the  grass,  in  the  avenues 
around,  down  close.  About  every  third  year  put  in  manure,  by  a  trench  the 
width  of  a  spade,  and  three  or  four  inches  deep,  just  above  and  near  each  row; 
fill  in  with  two  or  three  inches  of  manure  and  cover  up  with  earth. 

Wine  Majcing. — Gather  the  grapes  when  very  ripe;  pick  off  the  unsound  and 
unripe  berries.  The  bunches  are  then  mashed  in  a  mashing  tub,  or  pressed 
through  a  small  mill,  breaking  the  skin  but  not  the  seed,  and  thrown  into  the 
press,  and  the  screw  applied  until  the  skins  are  pressed  dry. 

Fermentation. — This  process  is  very  simple.     The  juice  is  put  into  clean 

casks,  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  the  casks  filled  within  about  four  or  five  inches  of 

the  bung,  aod  the  bung  put  on  loosely.    The  gas  escapes,  but  the  wine  does  not 

run  over.    In  from  two  to  four  weeiLS,  genei^^^ » \)i<i  leiui^ii\.^Q\!L  «iA^ft&«&,  «:ad 
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the  wine  clean;  then  fill  up  the  casks  and  tighten  the  bungs.  In  February  or 
Harch,  rack  ofif  into  clear  casjo.  In  the  sprint,  a  moderate  fermentation  will 
again  take  place;  after  that,  the  wine  fines  itself,  and  is  ready  for  bottling  or 
barreling.  Use  no  brandy  or  sugar,  if  the  grapes  are  sound  and  well  ripened. 
-Keep  bunged  up  or  corked  tight,  and  is  a  cool  cellar,  and  the  wine  will  im- 
prove, by  age,  for  many  years.  B.  Buchanaw. 
Mr.OiarLtCUL 

OTATISTICS. 

Cost  of  my  yinejard,  of  six  acres — fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  Tines : 

Trenching,  two  feet  deep,  $65  per  acre, .*. $300 

Sodding  ayenaes, 60 

Coet  of  30,000  cuttings,  @  $2  60  per  thousand, ,.....»..«....«.. 76 

Planting, ^ ^ 70 

fourteen  thousand  fire  hundred  locust  stakes,  @  $3  per  hundred, 435 

Setting  14,500  stakes, ^.  66 

Total, - $1,086 

Cost  of  attending  the  first  year — ^rlne  dresser  $216,  and  a  hand  for  one  iaonth,.~...  231 

Second  year — vine  dremer  $216,  and  a  hand  for  two  months,  @  $15  per  month, 240 

Cuttings,  after  first  year,  to  replace  fkilures,  say, 20 

Hauling,  carting,  Ac., ^  68 

Oontingendea,  Ac., 150 

ATeragB  cost,  say  $300  per  acre, $1,800 

The  third  year  tlie  vines  will  produce  giupes  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  %f 
that  year — generally  more. 

^  For  the  fourth  year,  and  a  series  of  ei^ht  or  ten  years  in  succession,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  would  indicate  the  foSowing  calculation  to  be  something  like 
a  fair  one : 

Say  six  acres  arerage  250  gallons,  at  rates  heretofbre  $1  per  gallon,....^ .«  1,500 

Deduct  coet  of  wine  dresser,  per  annum,~ $240 

Assidtance,  hoeing,  Ac., 60 

Gathering  grapes  and  pressing, 160—  460 

Met  profit  per  annxun, - $1,060 

To  attain  this,  the  vineyard  must  be  favorably  situated  and  well  attended,  bj 
a  competent  vine  dresser,  and  free  from  the  disastrous  visitation  of  the  rot. 

VixE  CrLTURE  IN  THIS  ViciMTT. — It  is  estimated  that  over  three  hundred  acres 
are  now  planted  with  the  vine,  within  a  circuit  twelve  miles  round  Cincinnati; 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  were  in  bearing  last  year,  producing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rot,  so  injurious  to  many,  about  50,U00  or  60,000  gallons  of  wine. 

The  catawba  is  our  great  wine  grape,  and  principallv  cultivated.  The  Isa- 
bella is  not  preferable  for  wine,  and  is  onlv  used  for  table  use. 

Mr.  Lon^worth,  with  unwearied  zeal  ana  liberality,  is  still  experimenting  with 
new  varieties,  and  may  yet  find  a  rival  for  the  catawba. 

N.  B.  Some  vineyards,  in  good  seasons,  have  produced  at  the  rate  of  600  to 
800  gallons  to  the  acre;  but  Uiis  is  rare.  The  usual  yield  is  300  to  400  gallons, 
where  there  is  but  little  rot.  A  bushel  of  grapes,  if  well  ripened,  will  produce 
three  and  a  half  to  four  gallons  of  wine. 

By  proper  economy,  a  man  may  have  a  vineyard  of  several  acres,  in  a  few 
years,  without  feeling  the  expense  to  be  burthensome.  Commence  by  trenching 
one  acre  in  the  winter,  and  planting  it  out  in  the  spring:  next  year  another  acre, 
and  so  on  for  ^y^  or  six  years.  Auer  the  first-year,  he  will  have  his  own  cut- 
tings, from  the  first  acre,  and  also  grapes  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  planting 
the  succeeding  additions  to  his  vineyard. 

If  he  has  suitable  timber  on  his  own  land,  the  stakes  can  be  got  out  in  the 
vinter  with  but  little  outlay  in  money.  By  this  course,  the  cost  of  a  vineyard 
of  six  acres,  would  not  be  half  as  much  as  mine. 

Some  prefer  planting  in  rows,  four  bv  five— others,  four  and  a  half  by  four  and 
a  half;  and  on  level  land,  three  and  a  naif  by  six,  or  even  seven  feet. 

I  have  merely  ^ven,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  course  pursued  by  myself 
and  aome  of  my  neighbors,  without  pretending  that  it  is  pieleto^A^  \a  oV\i<ex%« 
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7.  FENCING. 

In  many  parU  of  the  South,  firom  the  scarcity  of  Umber,  fences  become  an  article  of  consider- 
able  annoyance  and  expense;  which  is  especially  the  case  on  the  prairie  lands  of  Ixraisiana,  and 
perhaps  Texas.  Iledges  and  ditches  are  substituted  for  them,  and  we  have,  on  several  occasions, 
recommended  the  *<  Cherokee  Rosp/'  Our  attention  has  latterly  been  called  to  an  article  in  thi 
'<  Western  Review,"  advocating  wire  fencing.  This  is  a  novel  proposition  and  may  not  be  nn> 
worthy  of  some  consideration.  The  author,  Mr.  Sibley,  makes  his  estimates  for  the  neighbo^' 
hood  of  St.  Louis ;  but  whether  they  would  be  correct  in  other  quarters,  or  answer  on  a  large  ai 
well  as  small  scale,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

For  the  illustration  uike  one  hundred  and  fifty  pannels  of  twelve  feet  each — 
the  height  to  be  four  feet  and  six  inches  ;  the  posts  for  the  plank  six  feet  apart  ; 
for  the  wires  twelve  feet;  both  to  be  strong  and  sufficient  barriers  against  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  hogs  and  pi^s;  and  both  to  be  made  of  the  very  be^t  materiala 
to  be  obtained,  of  plank,  posts  and  wire. 

OMB  BUHBIIXD  AXD  nrTT  PANKBL8  OB  XIORTKEN  HXnTDRKD  FSZT  PLAITK  FKKd. 

Setting  poi^  say  3  cts.  each,...  $d,03 
Placing  and  securing   ground 

poles,  say^ 3,00 

Carpenter  for  fitting  and  put- 
ting up  150  pannels,  at  say 
16Gts.  per  pannel, 22,50—134,53 


801  cedar  posts,  @  25  cents, $75,25 

150  ground  poles  or  rails,  (^  4  cts., 6,00 

1  string  12  inch  plank,  bottom, 27,00 

4  string  6  inch  plank,  side,  @  $13,50 54,00 

1  string  6  inch  plank,  cap, 13,50 

dOl  battens,  one  to  each  post,  @  4  cts.,...  12,04 

100  lbs.  nails,  60  to  the  pound, 5,00 


The  whole  probable  cost, $227,32 

or  say  one  Hollar  andfijly  cent*  per  panneL 


Cost  of  the  materials  on  the  ground, $192,79 

OMK  HUXDRSD  AKD  FirTT  PANKKLS  OR  laOHTEEN  HUin>RED  PEXT  WIRX  PXXCX. 


151  cedar  posts,  @  25  cents,. $37,75 

160  ground  poles,  @  4  " 6,00 

8  strands,  No.  9  iron  wire,  @  $9, 72,U0 

151  staples,  to  secure  top  strand,  @  ^  ct. 

each, 75^ 

Bracing  for  6  or  8  of  the  posts,  say 1,00 


Setting  the  posts  and  braces,  say 4,50 

Placing  and  securing  the  ground  poles,  3,00 

Boring  the  postJt,  seven  holes,  say 2,00 

Fitting  and  stretching  the  wires,  say 7,00 

Plugging  the  holes  in  this  poets,  say 1,00 

The  whole  probable  cost, $135,000 


Oofft  of  the  materials  on  the  ground, $117,50  |  or  ninety  cents  per  pannel. 

The  above  cannot  be  far  from  correct.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the 
rough  plank  fence  will  cost,  at  least,  fifty  cents  per  pannel  more  than  the  wire. 

The  wires  must  be  well  coated  with  some  substance  to  prevent  rust.  Three 
coats  of  white  lead  paint  will  be  sufficient ;  which  will  cost  but  little,  and  is 
easily  and  quickly  applied.  The  plank  estimated  in  tlie  forei^oin^  statement, 
is  supposed  to  be  in  tne  rough  state,  as  taken  from  the  land,  and  cannot  be 
painted  ;  it  may  be  white  washed  however,  which  will  cost  at  least  as  much  as 
the  painting  of  the  wires. 

To  put  the  plank  on  a  fair  equality  with  the  wire,  it  should  be  neatly  planed 
and  thoroughly  painted — whicn  would  add  at  least  fifty  cents  to  the  cost  of  each 
pannel.  No.  9  wire  is  probably  the  best  size  for  this  use ;  No.  10  may  answer,  and 
will  cost  a  trifle  less  by  measure,  and  o  ily  a  trifle— there  is  no  doubt  about  No. 
9.  The  wires  must  be  passed  t/irtvgh  the  posts  (except  tlie  top  one),  the  holes 
bored  with  an  inch  auger,  to  admit  a  small  paint  brush.  Stretch  the  wires  very 
tig/'t;  this  is  effected  with  ease  and  expedition,  by  means  of  a  simple  contriv- 
ance (of  my  own),  with  which  a  common  bench  screw  of  wood,  is  employed 
with  great  power  and  convenience. 

Good  ceciar  posts,  only  twelve  feet  apart,  planted  firmly,  the  wires  well  stretch- 
ed. »nd  painted,  with  a  ^od  pole  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  pigs  from  rooting 
under  ;  will  present  an  impassabl^barrier  to  any  animal  that  ought  not  to  be 
outlawed — not  at  all  liable  to  be  injured  by  wind  or  rain  storms — not  easily 
impaired— occupying  but  little  space — not  obstructing  the  view — neatand  pretty 
in  appearance  ;  and  will  be  raucn  more  likely  to  endure  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
with  a  little  care,  than  any  wooden  fence  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  witi  tnuch 
care,  patching,  propping,  <fec. 

To  put  up  the  wire  f^ce,  req^uires  no  machine  ;  a  handy  man  and  smart  boy 
will  complete  one  hundred  andjifty  pannels j  perfectly,  in  but  little  over  half  the 
time  that  it  would  employ  two  carpenters  to  finish  the  same  length  of  plank 
fence.  Supposing  the  materials  are  to  be  hauled  overland  ten  miles,  or  any  dis- 
tance; not  less  than  twenty  two  iiiousand  pounds  of  wood  will  be  required  for 
the  plank  fence,  includlDg  the  postft— ioi  Vda  wire  and  posts,  not  over /our  UiouM" 
mndpounds. 
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Tlie  foregoine  estimates  are  for  ovtfide  feDcing^  Many  intide  inclosures, 
where  onlj  the  larffer  animals,  horses  and  cattle,  are  to  be  restrained,  may  be 
made  secure  with  three  or  four  strands  of  wire,  on  posts  three  and  a  half  or  four 
feet  in  height — in  some  instances,  e^en  two  strands  might  be  sufficient. 

8.  COTTON  ; 

m  FRODrCTIOK,  00N8UMPTI0N  AND  FROSPBOT  OF  PRICES  CONSIDERED,  AND  THE  REASONS 
SUBMITTED  WHT  IT  WILL  LAROKLV  ADVANCE  THIS  SEASON  AND  MAINTAIN  A  HIGH  ONB 
THE  NEXT,  BT  GEO.  G.  HENRT,  MOBILE. 

Important  and  interesting  to  so  many  as  this  staple  is,  it  is  one  respecting 
which  but  little  is  placed  before  the  world,  and  hence  in  the  midst  of  its  mar- 
ket, and  the  points  of  its  production,  we  find  very  mahy  having  remarkably 
Tague  ideas  in  relation  to  it.  Dry  as  is  the  subject,  permit  me  to  lay  before 
your  readers  some  observations  and  particulars'^which  may  strike  many,  even 
engaged  in  both  buying  and  selling  it,  as  deserving  consideration,  and  which  it 
would  be  well  for  all  concerned  to  retain  in  their  memory. 

Production,  consumption  and  prices,  are  the  three  heads  which  the  subject 
naturally  divides  itselr  under,  and  we  will  first  glance  at  its 

PRODUCTION. 

Respecting  the  extent  of  cotton  crops,  there  is  usually  diversity  of  expre»$ion; 
but  among  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  from  inform- 
RtioD  found  repeatedly  correct,  and  from  extensive  personal  observation  com- 
bined, there  is  never  a  very  material  difference.  The  estimates  of  the  crop  of 
1849,  by  those  who  thus  systematically  analyze  their  information  and  observ- 
Rtion,  who  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  obtained  from  sources  which  had  fre- 
auently  proved  not  far  from  tlie  mark,  and  eschewed  that  which  they  had  found 
u^uently  incorrect,  I  say,  the  estimates  of  thi^ class  of  persons  have  varied  be- 
tween 1,900,000  and  2,000,0;)0  bales  since  1st  November.  My  own  hopes  about 
Ist  September,  notwithstanding  the  late  frosts,  the  heavy  rains  of  July  and  the 
overflows  of  August,  were  that  ihe  crop  might  reach  2,100,000  bales ;  but  after 
seein?  the  effects  of  those  rains  rayseli,  in  September  and  October,  and  getting 
together  my  information  from  the  quarters  1  had  not  myself  vinited,  I  put  my 
figures  1,900,000  bales,  as  the  outside.  And,  with  the  most  careful  and  diligent 
inquiry,  I  cannot  now  raise  those  figures,  and  feel  confident  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  the  trop  reach  2,000,000  bales.  I  will  state  my  division  of  the 
crop  and  the  substance  of  my  present  information ; 

Atlantie  States, * 650,000  bales. 

Florida, 160,000    " 

Mobile, 326,000    " 

New  Orlaana  and  Texas, ...» v 766,000    « 

1,900,000    " 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season,  my  friends  in  the  Atlantic  States  put  their 
crop  at  600,000  bales  about,  but  the  cotton  which  has  been  diverted  from  New 
Orleans,  through  their  extended  railroad  system,  in  the  direction  of  North  Ala- 
bama and  Tennessee  and  from  the  Chattahoochee,  has  been  added  to  the  receipt 
of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  though  the  less  will  go  to  Florida  and  New  Cr- 
isis. In  the  Atlantic  ports  to  the  12th  inst.,  550,000  bales  had  been  received — 
adding  to  which  87,000  bales  on  hand  in  the  interior  towns  on  the  1st  of  March 
(which  in  the  two  weeks  it  is  most  likely  have  been  diminished  smartly),  and 
you  have  637,000  bales.  Take  from  637,000,  13,000  on  hand  ist  September,  at 
Augusta  and  Hamburg,  and  you  have  624,000  bales.  The  whole  country  is 
said  to  be  effectually  cleared  of  cotton,  effected  through  early  high  rains,  ex- 
tended railroad  transportation,  and  prices  which  the  people  were  urged  to 
rapidly  avail  themselves  of.  Their  crop,  not  a  bad  one,  would  bring  them  a 
large  amount  of  money,  and  weakened  tlieir  expectation  it  could  fall  off  so  much 
West  as  was  represented.  All  this  indicates  they  cannot,  with  their  present 
stocks,  receive  11J3,000  bales  more,  which  they  must  do  to  net  them  650,000. 

Florida  has  received,  to  the  14th  March,  137,0  0,  and  witli  13,000  at  Columbus, 
would  make  150,000;  10,000  bales  more  than  which  is  not  in  her  back  country, 
from  similar  causes  submitted  with  regard  to  the  Atlantic  crop. 

li  XOL.    I. 
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We  have  received  at  Mobile  292,000  bales,  and  30,000  more  is  as  mtich  as  can 
be  depended  ou.  Our  receipts  will  not  be  5,0U0  bales  from  325,000,  as  we  have 
unqualified  evidence  that  the  country  is  cleared. 

For  New  Orleans,  besides  ray  general  information  from  different  sections  of 
its  cotton  region,  and  the  recent  expression  of  some  of  her  best  informed  mer" 
chants,  I  have  that  from  persons  who  have  been  over  the  country,  which  assure 
me  that  my  figures  for  that  and  Texas,  ane  over  rather  than  under  what  their  re- 
ceipts will  b^.  Tbe  impression  among  some,  that  the  north  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  crop  wa.s  better  m  lb49  than  in  1848,  will  be  found  erroneous.  The  sea- 
son of  lb48  was  entirely  propitious,  while  that  of  the  past  was  not.  f  heir  crop 
was  nearer  to  a  crop  than  any  section,  as  a  section,  made  last  year ;  but  together  it 
was  short  of  the  one  preceding.  The  receipts,  at  New  Orleans,  are  some  50,000 
bales  greater  from  thence  than  to  the  same  date  last  year ;  but  this  is  caused  by 
the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  river  "having  been  opened  from  the  beginning  of 
the  cotton  season,  and  between  the  early  shipmenis  made  to  New  Orleans  and 
these  by  way  of  railroads  to  Charleston  and  Savannah.  North  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  are  more  nearly  drained  of  cotton  tlian  at  the  same  time  of  any  for- 
mer season,  and  it  is  from  this  point  that  buyers  in  New  Orleans  are  calculating 
on  receiving  largely. 

The  production  in  other  countries,  as  indicated  by  the  imports  into  Europe, 
and  by  other  most  reliable  accounts,  is  on  the  decline,  and  the  past  crop  of  India 
is  saicl  to  have  been  badly  injured ;  hence,  the  supply  must  oe  less  than  last 
year,  when  it  is  remembered,  too,  that  the  advancecl  prices  here  in  June,  July 
and  August,  caused  every  bale  which  could  be  abstracted  from  Brazil,  Egypt  and 
India,  to  be  brought  forward  in  last  year's  imports  into  Eurf»pe,  and  which 
caused  them  to  be  raised  from  400,000  bales,  in  1848,  to  538,i00  bales  in  1849. 
I  put  it  down,  the  receipts  into  Europe  from  those  countries,  this  year,  cannot 
reach  450,000  bales. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  production  of  cotton  in  this  country  hereafter,  I 
may  properly  here  remark,  that  its  extension  above  its  present  average  is  not 
likely  to  soon  take  place,  and  for  these  reasons :  All  the  lands  suited  to  its  cul- 
ture nave  been  bought  up  long  since,  and  although  new  lands,  more  or  less,  arc 
every  year  laid  down  in  cotton,  those  additions  are  not  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  entire  abandonment,  or,  in  other  instances,  deterioration  of  old  lands  con- 
tinued in  cultivation  ;  and  the  diversion  oflaboV  steadily  taking  place  from  cot- 
ton for  other  industrial  pursuits,  such  as  construction  of  railroads,  working  on 
and  in  factories  of  various  kinds,  ckc,  must  interfere  with  increase.     The  United 
States  crops  for  the  four  past  years  were— 1846,  1,779,000;   1647,  2,34tf,000 ; 
1848,  2,729.000;    1849,  1,900,000  bales.     The  average  of  the  first  three  yeare, 
would  be  2,285,000  bales— of  the  three  last  years,  2,236,000  bales,  or  of  tbe  four 
years  together,  2,169,  00  bales.     These  fibres  very  clearly  and  properly  indicate 
what  our  crops  may  likely  be.     The  receipt  of  1848,  of  2,729,000  bales,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  by  no  means  the  growth  of  that  year,  as  particularly  in  the 
Atlantic  States  and  if^Tew  Orleans,  large  quantities  of  cotton,  of  the  growth  of 
former  years,  were,  from  the  improved  prices  of  May,  June,  July,  Ac,  ^rwarded 
to  the  ports.    I  estimate  the  quantity  of  old  cotton  received,  to  have  been. 

In  the  Atlantic  States, 150,000  bales. 

Florida. 25,000    ** 

Mobile, 3,%000    « 

New  Orleans, 90,000    " 

Making 800,000    « 

and  reducing  that  crop  to  2,429,000  bales.  As  the  whole  of  the  sea<;on  of  1848 
was,  from  beginning  to  end,  unprecedentedly  favorable,  we  may  put  that  down 
as  our  highest  probable  point  of  production  ;  at  all  events,  until  the  prices  per- 
manently advance  to  figures  inducing  a  letum  to  investments  in  this  culture, 
instead  of  those  which  nave  proved  so  profitable — manufactories,  railroads,  <tc. 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Florida,  are  daily  increasing  their  sugar  culture  upon  the 
sites  of  former  cotton  plantations,  and  even  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee, 
in  Alabama,  the  culture  has  commenced,  the  cane  ratooning  finely,  and  this 
year  we  have  received  consignments  from  several  planters,  of  this  article,  so 
rapidly  increasing  in  consumption.  I  have  devoted  much  space  to  this  very 
jniportant  branch  of  the  subject,  which  I  am  iji  hopes  will  not  diminish  our 
wi/>h  to  carefully  examiue  the  next. 
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CON8UlIPTrON. 

In  the  tables  of  Messrs.  GoUman  A  Stolterfoht,  of  Liverpool,  sooompsnying  their  dr-  Bcdes. 

calar  of  January  25th,  inst.,  they  put  down  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Europe,  2,477,000 
They  add  to  that  for  direct  shipment  (h>m  the  United  States,  to  points  not  included  in 

their  tables,  in  Runia,  Italy,  Sweeden  and  Spain, 104,000 

McsMB.  Wilson,  liallett  A  Co.,  of  LiTerpool,  in  their  circular  of  1st  January,  add  to  this, 

for  diminished  stocks  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers, 90,000 

United  States  consumption, ^...ff....^.. 518,000 

Making  a  total  of  consomption  in  Europe  and  United  States  of. 3,180,000 

This  eoOTmous  consumption  has  taken  place,  and  replies  to  the  most  diligent 
inquiries  satii^fy  me,  that  no  market  is  burtbened  'with  a  stock  of  manufactures 
in  excess  of  its  \pauts,  which  establishes  a  fact  of  commanding  importance, 
namely :  that  this  immense  manufacture  was  the  result  of  legitimate  demand, 
and  we  have  the  encouraging  assurance,  that  while  the  beauty,  convenience  and 
cheapness  of  cotton  fabrics  cause  them  to  swell,  with  the  swell  of  ciyilization, 
its  production  is  confined  within  a  limited  space,  and  can  nowhere  be  raised  in 
competition  with  ourselves.  All  that  is  being  said  in  relation  to  the  English 
manufacturers  influencing  their  government  to  adopt  measures  forcing  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  in  India,  <&c.,  is  as.  ridiculously  ignorant  as  their  resolutions, 
last  fall,  were,  that  "cotton  worms  and  overflows  were  humbugs."  Their 
government,  in  this  enlightened  era,  will  adopt  no  measure  agreeing  to  give 
one  pound  sterling  for  ten  shilling. 

Having  considered  the  extent  of  this  crop  and  production,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  the  past  year,  I  now  come  to  the 

niOSPECT  OF  FRICES. 

In  regarding  them,  the  supply  and  consumption  are  mainly  important,  but 
there  are  kindred  dependencies  which  exercise  great  influence  over  them.  The 
supply  and  price  of  food,  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  money,  state  of  trade, 
and  tne  political  condition  of  (he  leading  g6vemments,  are  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. I  take  pleasure  in  running  through  these  with  you.  Several  successive 
fine  harvests,  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  breadstuff's  into  Great  Britain,  have 
tc^ther  contributed  to  place  the  price  of  food  at  a  low  figure,  and  ensures  its 
continued  sufficiency.  Money  is  not  only  abundant  and  interest  unusually  low, 
more  bullion  in  the  bank  of  England  and  bank  of  France*  than  was  ever 
before  known,  but  the  prospect  is  decidedly  good  that  it  will  so  Continue. 
Trade  has  never  been  on  so  large  a  scale,  more  active  and  on  so  safe  a  basis. 
The  political  condition  of  all  the  principal  governments  in  Europe,  is  a  most 
gratifying  and  satisfactory  one.  Over  two  years  ago,  monarchy  in  Europe  was 
convulsed,  and  the  embryo  begotten  over  seventy  years  since  in  France,  suddenly 
threw  itself  into  existence,  and  over  thirty-five  millions  of  free  people  rejoiced 
in  their  new  birth.  The  yearnings  and  fond  dreams  of  the  people,  of  sub- 
stantially the  most  enlightened  nation  of  Europe,  have  been  accomplished — 
realized.  Having  pruned  off  much  that  was  monarchical  before,  the  transition 
to  a  republic  was  not  violent,  and  when  the  polls  were  opened  for  all  male 
citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  vote  for  his  representatives  and  presi- 
dent, they  enjoyed  it  with  as  much  order  as  if  they  had  oeen  always  accustomed 
to  it.  The  high  and  formidable  position  of  France  among  nations  makes  the 
consideration  of  what  she  will  or  may  do  of  profound  interest ;  and  having  ex- 
amined the  subject  very  closely,  permit  me  to  give  my  humble  opinion  on  it. 
Playful  and  polite,  frequently  regardless  of  dollars  ana  cents,  I  find  her  people 
quick,  clear  and  correct  in  their  perceptions.  The  system  of  instruction ,  which 
haM  been  more  or  less  persevered  in  since  the  long  and  brilliant  rei^n  of  Louis 
XIV,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  improved  on  improvement  until  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  France  is  enlightened,  and  hence  the  frequent  assertion,  that  the 
French  are  ignorant  and  unable  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  blessings  of 
civil  liberty,  will,  on  examination,  be  found  entirely  wrong. 

Counter  revolutions  have  been  vehemently  predicted  within  thirty  days,  ever 
since  we  received  the  news  of  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  yet  over  two 
years  have  elapsed  and  the  only  revolution  which  has  transpired,  has  been  the 
adoption  of  a  written  constitution  and  the  complete  fonnation  of  the  republic. 

The  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  in  his  last  letter 
of  Ibth  February,  from  London,  says :  "  We  think  we  are  warranted  in  asserting. 


« 


Over  ^£34^0,000  sterling  in  them. 
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that  the  condition  of  France  is  improving  in  every  respect,  and  in  evenp'  class  of 
people,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  agriculturists.  The  price  of  grain  is  fall- 
ing every  day."  "With  these  exceptions,  the  condition  of  France,  both  in  Paris 
and  the  provinces,  is  admitted,  even  by  the  opposers  of  the  government,  to  be 
satisfactory."  "  The  specie  in  the  bank  of  France  is  said  to  exceed  the  cur- 
rency." Further,  McCulloch,  in  his  Qeographical  Dictionary,  in  the  last  pan- 
grapus  of  the  last  division  of  the  article  on  France,  when  he  is  considering  the 
prooable  continuance  of  the  then  existing  order  of  things  under  Louis  Philippe, 
says:  <'But  though  monarchy  should  he  subverted  in  France,  we  look  upon  it 
as  the  nearest  possible  delusion  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  anything  like  a  re- 
petition of  the  enormities  and  outrages  that  accompanied  the  revolution  of  1789. 
society  is  now  arranged  on  a  totally  new  basis ;  tnere  are  few  or  no  abuses  to 
rectify;  the  people  are  not  sweating  from  the  oppression  of  a  host  of  feudal 
tyrants."  ''Provided,  therefore,  they  be  left  to  arrange  their  internal  afiairs  as 
they  may  judge  best>  we  incline  to  tnink  that  the  other  European  nations  have 
little  to  fear  from  any  chants  that  may  take  place  in  the  form  of  government 
in  France.  At  present*  it  is  a  democracy  with  an  hereditary  head;  the  only 
change  likely  to  happen,  is  to  a  democracy  with  an  elective  head."  Views  on 
so  important  a  subject^  so  sagaciously  expressed,  should  aid  rapidly  to  satisfy 
the  nervous  that  Uure  can  be  no  revolution  in  France.  To  abandon  the  privilege 
of  universal  suffra^  and  their  constitution,  cannot  be  feared  by  the  thoughuful 
and  intelli^nt.  Well,  as  to  the  progressing  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  all  the  other  leading  governments,  their  political  quiet,  <fec.,  not  a 
word  is  requisite. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  deduce;  from  the  foregoing,  that  cotton  will  advance 
largely  the  present  year,  and  maintain  a  high  price  another. 

Bales. 

I  hare  shown  it  is  not  probable  the  crop  of  the  United  Statee  will  exceed... ......  1,900.000 

Tho  supply  in  Europe,  from  other  countries,  will  not  exceed. 450,000 

2,350,000 
I  have  shown  that  the  consumptk>n  of  1840,  wa«...... S.189,000 


839,000 
Leaving  a  deficit  for  1850  of  839,000  bales,  or  largely  above  the  entire  fag-ends 
of  stocks  reported  everywhere. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  cotton,  Messrs.  Collmann  A  Stolterfoht  remark, 
in  their  valuable  circular  of  25th  January — "  This  is  a  matter  of  great  anxiety 
during  the  uncertainty  of  the  extent  of  the  crop  of  the  United  States.  Moderate 
estimates  fix  it  at  '2,l(iU,000  bales  ;  while  others,  judging  from  the  large  receipts 
in  the  ports*  calculate  upon  nearer  2,400,000  bales.  Even  assuming  the  largest 
figure,  Europe  could  not  possibly  receive  more  than  1,800,000  bales,  after  the 
wants  of  the  United  States  are  supplied,  and  from  other  sources  we  could  at 
most,  with  the  help  of  high  prices,  receive  500,000,  which  would  barely  suffice 
for  a  reduced  consumption,  assumed  as  above,  without  trenching  on  the  moderate 
stocks  with  which  we  begin  the  year." 

Let  us  examine  the  chances  of  Europe  to  get  this  1,800,000.  We  have  by  the 
Prices  Current  of  yesterday,  Saturday,  March  23,  stocks  in  our  ports  569,000 
bales ;  to  come  in,  say  250,0U0 ;  making  820,000  bales.  By  this  Price  Current,  we 
have  exported  to  the  North,  net  422,000  bales,  and  the  North  will  require  1 78,000 
bales  mure  for  her  consumption ;  but,  putting  her  consumption  at  550,000  hsAes 
per  annum,  for  twenty-five  weeks  from  5th  March,  she  will  require  ^4,000 
bales.  However,  take  178  000  bales  from  the  820,000  on  hand  and  to  come  in, 
and  642,000  remain  for  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  Continent.  Add  this 
642,000  bales  to  wliat  they  have  to-day  got,  say  Great  Britain  523  OUO,  and 
France,  <fec.,  275,000,  and  Europe  will  together  get  1,440  000  bales,  instead  of  the 
1,800,000  bales,  which  Messrs.  C.  <t  S.  say  would  barely  suffice  for  their  reduced 
consumption.  Do  thci^e  figures  not  prove,  in  connection  with  all  the  favoring, 
concurring  causes  enumerated,  that  cotton  will  and  must  advance?  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  a  question  as  to  the  result,  and  will  only  add,  with  regard  to 
prices  this  year,  wknt  prices  hare  b  en.  From  1795  to  18;i5,  McCulloch 's  Gom- 
luercial  Dictionary  reports  cotton  to  have  averaged,  in  Boston,  over  20  cents  a 
pound. 


nual 


The  average  for  the  following  years,  in  Mobile,  was,  as  reported  in  our  An- 
il  Prices  Currents,  for  lt33-*4,  U>4lo  V^>4c.-,  Yxa^-^^.V^  %;^'^V4\  le35-'6. 
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?^  to  19;  1836-7,  lOJi  to  16;  1837-'8, 1^  @  12>^ ;  1838-'9,  \^%  to  10>^,  and, 
•i^-'^»  i^  advanced  to  28  pence  a  pound. 

^  ^^  hat  prices  must  be  hieh  another  year,  it  ▼ill  be  seen  that  the  consumption 
^  X  b49  was  3,189,000,  and  it  is  increasing  and  destined  to  increase,  if  the  raw 
™^^^«rial  can  be  'had.    Without  calculating  for  increase,  let  us  allow  that  the 

^^*^j5umption  of 

^  AOet. 

1850,  would  be. i ^ 8,189,000 

1861, 3,189,000 

078,000 
And  let  us  8M  what  if  the  poadble  lupply  ef  cotton  fi>r  theee  yean,  say    ^ 
for  1840-'50— 

United  Statee  crop, ^ 2,000,000 

Bupply  from  India,  Ac, 480,(100 

Crop  of  United  States,  18M)-'61, 2,600,000 

Sapply  from  India,  Aa, 460,000—6,400,000 

'  '  978,000 

'*^*'avine  an  insufficiency  at  our  highest  estimated  crop  fQ^thid  y^ar,  and  possible 
op  of  1850-'1,  of  near  one  million  bales. 
What  must  be  the  result  ?    High  prices.  ^ ' 

a.  THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  1850-'51. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  are  to  h^ve  another  short  crop  of  cotton. 
^Dn  almost  eyery  hand,  except,  perhaps,  in  Florida,  the  cry  is  raised  and  cannot 
%ie  called  into  ooubt.    The  result  upon  priced  must  be  deeply  fielt.     The  failure 
^  two  successive  crops,  in  a  time  of  general  p<Ace,  is  an  event  which  will  have 
'^fae  most  marked  influence.    It  satisfies  us  of  the  truth  of  a  position  we  have 
^ong  held,  that  the  a  treige  supply  of  this  staple  is  limited,  and  has,  perhaps, 
already  reached  its  height.    The  corollary  follows,  that  prices  must  rule  a  great 
deal  higher,  on  the  average,  than  they  have  done — the  cost  of  production  remain- 
ing unchanged  and  consumption  advancing. 

We  write  this  paper  at  tne  close  of  June,  and  annex  a  few  reports  from  the 
planting  States,  relating  to  the  month  of  May : 

NoaTH  Alabama. — There  is  a  general  apprehension  among  planters,  in  this 
■ection  of  the  country,  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  present  cotton  crop.  There 
have  been  such  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  that  the  crops  in  the  low  lands  have 
been  flooded,  and  aestroyed  in  some  instances,  and  tnose  on  high  lands  have 
been  greatly  injured.  Cold  nights  and  winds  have  greatly  increased  the  injury. 
Some  planters  express  the  opinion  that  they  have  not  half  a  stand,  and  we  have 
heard  of  none  who  expect  to  make  a  full  crop. 

TEXNKsaEE. — We  still  have  rainy  weather,  and  the  accounts  from  our  planting 
interior  are  most  unpropitous.  It  is  thought,  that,  under  the  most  favorable 
weather  now,  not  more  than  half  our  customary  crop  can  be  made.  The  con- 
tinuous rains  and  chilling  atmosphere  have  rotted  most  of  the  seed  in  the 
pound,  or  so  diseased  the  young  plant,  as  to  settle  the  matter  for  this  year. 
Hundreds  are  plow  ng  up  again,  and  others  would  do  so,  but  for  the  scarcity  of 
seed.  However,  our  planters  should  not  complain  very  bitterly,  as  they  have 
not  had  a  really  short  crop  in  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Louisiana. — >We  continue  to  hear  most  distressing  accounts  of  the  effects  of 
the  overflow.  By  a  gentleman,  recently  from  that  district  of  the  State,  we  learn 
that  the  Tensas  and  Ouachita  rivers  are  both  over  their  banks,  and  that  all  the 
neighboring  plantations  are  submerged.  In  Tensas  parish,  of  which  he  spoke 
more  particularly,  he  said  the  desolation  was  very  great,  extending  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  crops  as  well  as  of  the  stock,  and  depriving  many  plantations, 
«ot  only  of  all  shelter,  but  also  of  ail  food  for  the  proprietors  andi  tneir  negoes. 

Miasisstppi. — ^It  certainly  is  the  fact,  that  this  spring  is  the  wettest,  coldest  and 
most  backward  of  any  that  we  have  had  for  manv  years.  We  have  been  hoping 
and  expecting,  for  pfeasant,  settled  spring  weather,  for  many  weeks.  But  we 
have  been  doome  t  to  continual  disappointment.  In  consequence  of  the  weather, 
many  planters  have  had  to  plant  their  cotton  the  second  time.  Com  is  small 
and  does  not  look  well.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  anything  about  what  the  cro^ 
may  be  next  fall.  We  can  only  say  that,  at  present,  the  prospect  is  dull  and 
gloomy  enough. 
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DEPIRTIENT  OF  HANDFiCTURES  AND  GOHIEBCE. 

1.  SOUTHERN  FACTORIES. 

Thx  number  of  cotton  factories  in  four  of  the  southern  States  is  as  follows : 

No.  qf/aetoria.  No.  ofapindUt.  OapUal  emplojfed.  Bala  eoL  consumid, 

TenoMaee, 30  36,000  $100,000  12,000 

Alabama, ..11  16,962  600,000  6,000 

Georgia, 36  61,140  121,600  27,000 

South  CaroUna, 16  86,600  1,000,000  16,000 

2.  COTTON  FACTORIES  IN  ALABAMA. 

We  were  shown  last  week  some  samples  of  cottonades,  ginghams,  checks  and 
osnaburgs,  colored  and  plain,  made  at  the  factory  in  Huntsville,  which,  for 
quality  and  durability,  would  compare  with  similar  goods  mad&  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  North.  The  colored  goods  were  excellent,  and,  were  we 
not  assured  to  the  contrary,  we  should  have  pronounced  them  ea.stern  goods. 
v«  .The  factory  at  Florence  is  doinj:  a  thrifty  business.  It  works  forty-six  looms 
^*  turning  1600  spindles,  and  produces  bO,UuU  yuflly  Uf  cloth  per  week.  Besides 
this  large  amount  of  cloth,  it  manufactures,  also,  6,000  dozen  of  thread  per 
week.  The  weekly  consumption  of  cotton  is  about  6,000  pounds,  averaging 
750  bales  of  cotton  per  year.  As  an  instance  of  the  pro  perity  of  factories  in 
this  region,  a  new  one  is  about  being  established  on  the  same  stream,  on  the 
oppoBite  side,  which  it  is  calculated  will  consume  40  bales  of  cotton  per  week. 
The  factory  in  this  city  is  about  increasing  the  number  of  looms.  At  this  time 
it  works  only  forty,  wnich  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  the  four  qual- 
ities of  goods.  In  a  few  weeks  the  present  number  of  looms  will  be  increased 
to  seventy -two.  The  cloths  made  at  this  factory  are  in  high  rep  u  to  and  meet 
with  ready  sales. 

f         3.  LIST  OF  COTTON  FACTORIES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

I      Bell  factoiy,  in  Madison  county, 2, .500  spindles. 

Florence  factory,  in  Lauderdale  county, 2,000 

Decatur  factory,  in  Lawrence  county, 1,000 

Tuscaloosa  factory,  in  Bibbcounty, 1,800 

Clement's  faolory,  in  Bibb  county, 500 

Fish-pond  factory,  in  Tallapoosa  county, 600 

Tallassee        "  «  " 1,000 

Bradfbrd's  factory,  in  Coosa  county 600 

Warrior  factory,  m  Tuscaloosa  county, 1,000 

Prattville  factory,  in  Autauga  county, 2,68  } 

Autaugaville  •*  "  "     3,J80 

Mobile  factory,  in  Mobile  county, 3,000 

The  machinery  of  the  Mobile  factory  has  been  contracted  for,  I  understand, 
and  that  of  Autaugaville  is  now  in  the  mill.  D.  P. 

4.  ANOTHER  COTTON  FACTORY. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  in  speaking  of  the  satisfactory  results  attending  the 
work^n^  of  the  present  Charleston  cotton  mill,  of  which  Gen.  C.  T.  James  was 
the  engineer,  thus  allud«s  to  a  new  ont^  in  contemplation  in  that-  city: 

"We  learn  with  much  satisfaction,  that  his  higiily  liberal  offer  to  subscribe 
for  half  the  stock  of  a  $300,000  cotton  mill,  will  insure,  at  an  early  day,  the 
erection  of  a  factory  in  our  city  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  which  will  compare 
favorablj^  in  style,  finish  and  product,  with  any  ever  built  in  this  country  or 
Great  Britain.  The  remarkably  practical  genius  of  Gen.  James,  his  wide  expe- 
rience in  all  that  concerns  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  his  careful  study  of  all 
the  questions  connected  with  its  successful  introduction  into  the  southern  States, 
give  great  value  and  interest  to  the  conviction  he  has  expressed,  and  so  strongly 
backed,  in  favor  of  the  adaptation  of  Charleston  for  the  prosecution  of  Siis 
f  rest  department  of  industry  on  an  extensive  aca\e.  TKe  extent  to  which  he 
desires  to  identify  himself  with  out  manuiactuxftft  ^  mosX  ^^\\Vj'vcv^^iQQ!l^l\iia 
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erfect  faith  in  their  success,  and  may  be  considered  as  settling  the  question 
hether  their  profitable  establitihmeut  is  within  our  power/' 

5.  MORE  FACTORIES.  \ 

The  Atlanta  Intelligencer  says:  "We  understand  that  the  manufacturing       \ 
<^ompany  at  Roswell,  in  Cobb  county,  have  recently  laid   the  foundation  of  a 
K^ew  factory  near  the  site  of  the  one  now  in  operation.    The   new  factory  is  to        I 
"K~un  5,<X)0  spindles,  and  the  building  materials  are  nearly  all  in  readiness.  ; 

'  We  learn  also,  that  Gov.  McDonald  has  just  completed   a  new  factory  in 
Oampbell  county,  to  run  5,000  spindles.     Thus  the  work  goes  bravely  on." 

6.  AUGUSTA— SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURES. 

« 

We  have  heretofore  noticed  the  various  improvements  wliich  have  been  made 
in  oar  city  recently,  in  the  manufacturing  line,  such  as  on<i  of  the  most  profitable 
cotton  factories  in  the  Union,  two  flour  mills  that  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
mny  in  New  York,  a  machine  shop,  a  bucket  and  barrel  steam  factory,  two  found- 
€rie«,  Ac.  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  a  new  branch  of  industry 
in  the  South,  and  in  our  city,  which,  from  present  appearances,  promises  to 
yield  a  good  profit  to  its  enterprising  projector. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  city  will  recollect  the  buildingknown  as  the  Augus- 
ta theater.  The  spirit  of  improvement  has  converted  it  to  another  and  more 
profitable  use.  The  ground  flour  has  been  converted  into  a  brewery,  and  the 
second  story  into  one  of  the  handsomest  mnd  best  arranged  concert  rooms  in 
the  South.  The  room  occupies  the  whole  space  of  the  building,  without  pillar 
or  post  to  interrupt  the  sound,  and  has  an  arched  roof  full  twenty  feet  in  height. 
The  lower  part,  with  an  adjoining  building  just  erected,  is  the  brewery.  Its  en- 
terprising propriet<»r,  Mr.  Martin  Bwderick,  invited  us  yesterday  to  inspect  its 
interior  arrangements  and  test  the  quality  of  his  brewing  Ue  has  two  samples 
on  tap,  one  for  shipment,  the  other  for  immediate  use.  We  tasted  of  both,  and 
feel  n^%e^»tancy  in  pronouncing  his  beer  equal  to  any  brought  from  the  North, 
tod  h^e  no  doubt,  when  he  gets  well  to  work,  he  will  be  able  to  produce  an  ar- 
ticle altogether  superior. 

This  brewery  will  be  a  gnat  accommodation  to  the  surrounding  coutitry,  for 
Hot  only  will  purchasers  be  enabled  to  get  a  fresh  and  good  article,  but  at  a 
nmch  less  price  than  that  from  the  North  commands.    Mr.  Frederick  will  be    J^ 
able  to  furnish  his  beer  at  six  dollars,  if  the  barrel  is  riBltimeir,"Tnid  his  estaib-  '"^  ^' 
hshmeot,  at  present,  is  capable  of  turning  out  two  hundred  barrels  per  ^'eck. 

The  ladies  will  also  fina  this  brewery  convenient ;  for,  when  in  want  of  that 
Qecessary  article,  yeast,  they  can  always  obtain  a  supply  by  sending  for  it. 

7.  COLEMAN'S  GRANITE  FLOUR  MILL,  AUGUSTA. 

Wc  are  pleased  to  notice  the  final  completion,  after  many  delays,  of  this  du- 
rable and  elegant  structure.  It  is  now  one  of  tae  most  perfect  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  will  stand,  for  a^es,  a  monument  of  Au- 
gusta enterprise,  and  of  architectural  and  mechanical  skill.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  granite,  Drought  from  the  head  of  the  canal,  and  is  a  solid  and  showy  edifice. 
Ko  expense  has  oeen  .spared  in  its  interior  structure  and  arrangements,  to  make 
it  do  good  work.  The  machinery  is  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  and  moves  like 
clock-work. 

The  small  castings  are  from  the  excellent  foundry  of  Messrs.  Necson  &  Tilkcy, 

_of  this  ci.tx,  and  are  said  to  be  equal  to  any  that  are  brougtit.  froui  anv  quarter. 

We  have  haid  the  opportunity  of  te.-^ting  the  flour  turned  out  by  this  mul,  and  we 

are  prepared  to  pronounce  it  a  beaatifu]  article,  equal  to  the  best  brands  brought 

into  this  market.  .  • 

We  can  now  say,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  Augusta  can  furnish*  from  her 
two  merchant  mills— that  of  J..  J<j  0«4eHi^.n  <t  Co.,  and  thai  of  Cuuuinghapi  <fe 
Linton— as  good  flour  as  anjjgther  city  in  the  TJiuted  States. 

8.  EXPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Journals  have  been,  for  some  time  \Wi'5t,  re^te- 
wniiDg  trade,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  to  be  in  adcpTei^!&e^CQ>\iQki\A.^Tk\>^^ 
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the  weekly  deliveries  of  cotton  to  the  trade  had  materialljr  decreased,  and  thil 
many  of  the  mills  were  soon  to  commence  irorkin^  short  time. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  prepare  the  following  table  from  official  retnna 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  firet  quarter  of  the  year  1850,  with  a  comparisoa 
for  1849,  which  arc  as  follows : 

XxpoBTS  of  British  and  Triih  prodnoe  and  mann&ctiuM,  frnm  the  United  Kingdom,  tn  tiw  {fan* 
montlui  ending  6th  April,  1850,  compared  with  thoae  in  the  corresponding  moAt&s  ef  the  yw 
1840: 


1349. 

Cotton  piece  goods, -  £4,442,47* 

"      laoe  and  patentnet, * 118,943 

thread  for  sewing, ^ -         92,070 

stockinpi, -         29,135 

of  all  other  descriptions, 116,710 

yam, ~ ^    1,889,674 


« 
tt 

<€ 
M 


Total  cotton  goods, .~ ~ 6,180,011 

Idnen  goods  and  yam, 946,031 

8IIk       "  «      and  twist, 187,431 

Woolen"  «     - 1,687,211 

Wool,  raw,  sheep's  and  lambs', 94,148 

Millinery  and  habexdaahcry, 259,347 

Leather,  mana&etured  and  unmanu&ctured, 105,255 

Metals,  Tisj  iron,  pig, ~ 67,706 

«     bar,boltandrod,.... 465.341 

«      wire  and  cast, 42,167 

«      wrought,  of  all  sorts, 296,096 

fteel,  unwrought, .'. 76,319 

copper,  im  pigs  and  mannfiMtund, 889,240 

bran,  of  all  sorts, ^ 25,412 

lead, 44,045 

tin,  unwrought  and  in  tin  plates, 189,437 

443,123 

78,018 

130,902 

58,163 

263,208 

35,706 

24,825 

126,923 

62,081 

103,330 

47,855 

72,4*26 

57,462 

197,069 

56,769 


Hardware  and  cutlery, 

Uachinery  of  all  kinds, 

Beer  and  ale, 

Candles  and  soap, 

Goals  and  calm, 

0>rdage  and  cables,.. 

y<sh, 

Oils  and  color8,v...>M »• 

Stationery, 

Sugar,  refined, 

Butter  and  cheese, 

Soda, 

01a»i, » 

Earthen  ware, 

Sal^ 


ISSft. 

4,919,^ 

144.0SS 

100,29 

21,851 

w,9n 

6,429,919 

1,137^9 

28l.9ei 

2,086^ 

114,3» 

851,931 

144,M 

«4,93 

0I»,8S1 

59,887 

83J,9«I> 

82,4a 

4»,fln 

23,8a 

55,311 

2S7,599 

fi01,2U 

is%m 

1443» 

76,961 


•  •••*••••••»  •••  •■•  •••  •«•  •■•  •»•  •**.•«•  AA*   S^  •••  l|#*% 


45^ 
24,481 

163,788 
85,584 
90,714 
49,06 
K0^4 
70,94J 

230431 
50,129 


Total  declared  ralue, £12,822,033 

Increase,  for  three  months,  orer  1849, 


£14,655,153 
,.    1,833,120 


Bj  the  above  figures  it  appears,  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  total  amonat  of 
exports,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1850,  of  nearljr  two  millions  pounds  sterling. 
This  increase,  too,  on  almost  every  article  of  British  manufacture,  does  not  con- 
firm that  duU  $tute  of  trade,  the  cotton  circulars,  received  by  each  steamer,  would 
have  us  believe.  >^either  do  we  think  the  quantity  or  talue  of  foods  retained 
for  home  consumption  has  been  diminished,  or  that  the  internal  trade  of  the 
kingdom  has  fallen  off.  The  fact  is  apparent,  that  cheap  food  and  steady  em- 
ployment, tlius  far,  this  year,  must  have  given  the  working  classes  the  ability  to 
increase,  and  not  decrease,  their  consumption  of  the  coarser  fabrics,  notwith- 
standing the  advance  in  price,  caused  by  the  higher  rates  demanded  for  the  raw 
material. — ;V.  y.  Conner  and  Enquirer, 


a.  UNITED  STATES  COMMERCE. 


Tior.                                       ,  Domestic  erporU,  Ibreign  tJparit. 

1821, "...  $43,671,894  $2l,802,48« 

1822, 49,784,079  22,>86,202 

1823, 47,155,408  27,543,722 

1824, 50,649,500  25,337,157 

191,350,881  96,469,409 


$64,974,382 
72,160,281 
74,699,030 
75,986,657 

287,820^850 


$02,586,794 
82,241,541 
77,579,287 
80,549,007 
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60,944,745 
68,055,710 
68^21,691 
60,660,660 

229,691,815 

65,700,130 
69,469,029 
61,277,067 
63,137,470 

289,576,740 

70,317,608 

81,024.162 

101,183,082 

106,916,680 

96,664,414 

96,033,821 

103,6333»1 

654,679,748 

>13,896,634 

106,382,722 

92,969,996 

813,248,362 

77,793,783 
100,183,497 

99,299,776 
102,141,t«a 

879,418,949 

150,637,464 
132,904,121 
132,666,965 


32,590,643 
34.639,612 
23,403,136 
21,696,017 

102,128,408 

16,658,478 
14,887,479 
20,033,626 
24,039,473 


19,822,735 
23,312,811 
20,604,495 
21,746,360 
21,846,962 
12,452,795 
17,494,625 

137,188,683 

18,190,312 
16,469,081 
11,721,538 

45,880,931 

6,552,097 
10,9M,781 
16,846,830 
11,346,623 

44,190,931 

8,051,561 
21,128,010 
13,068,865 


416,208,640  42,268,486 

UOAPITULATIOH  BT  FDIOM. 


191,360,881 
229,691,815 
239,676,749 
654,679,748 
813.248,362 
879,418,940 
416,206,640 


96,460,460 
102,128,406 
76,118,956 
137,188,683 
46,380,931 
44,190,931 
42,268,486 


00,535,388 
77,696,322 
82,324,827 
72,26^1,686 

831,720,223 

72,358,671 
73,849,608 
81,310,683 
87,176,943 


76,118,966  314,695,705 


90,140,433 
104,336,978 
121,693,677 
128,663,040 
117,419,376 
108,486,616 
121,028,416 

791,768,431 

132,085,946 
121,861,803 
104,601,634 

858,629,283 

84,346,480 
111,128,278 
114,464,e06 
113,488,616 

423,427,880 

158,689,025 
164,0J2,131 
146,766,820 


287,820,860 
831,720,223 
314,695,705 
791,768,431 
868,629,283 
428,427.880 
468,476,976 


06,840,075 

84.974,477 
79.481,068 
88,609,824 

349,306,444 

74,492,527 

70,876,920 

103,191,124 

101,029,260 

',840,689,837 

108,118,311 
126,521,332 
149,896,742 
189,980,305 
140,980,177 
113,717,404 
162,092432 

991,306433 

107,141,610 
127,946,177 
100,162,087 

886,249,783 

64,763,790 
108,434,703 
117,264,664 
121,691,797 

412,134,862 

146,645,638 
164,998,928 
147,867,430 


468,476^^6     449,402,005 


1  dooBestie  exports  In  20  yean,. 


M 


« 


303,955,630 

349,306,444 
849,589,837 
991,305,133 
836,249,783 
412,134,862 
449,402,005, 

$2,423,074,034 
6424745,814 


1  exports,  domestle  and  foreign, $2,966,720,848 

Imports, ^ 3,190,942,603 

«B  of  Imports  In  29  years, $224,221,756 

:h  ia  about  eight  per  cent,  on  the  total  Taloe  of  exports  during  the  same 
And  this  excess  all  occurred  prior  to  the  year  1840,  as  appears  from 
lUowB : 

Exeeuqf  imports.  Bxoeuqf  exports. 

1— tariff  of  1816, .^^ ^ ^...„......«  $  16,136,189  

1824, „. 17,586,221  

"         1828, 34,894,132  

"         1832, 199,536,702  

compromifle  reduction  of  tariff  of  1832, $23,397,600 

tariff  of  1842, 11,476,018 

«         ia4a, « 9,074,971 


toUU, »..„^,^ $268461,244 


$43,920^480 
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INTERNAI  IIPBOTEIENTS. 

1.  ALABAMA  AND  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

We  have  received,  from  Lewis  Troost,  Esq.,  chief  engineer  of  the  above  rail- 
Toad,  a  pamphlet  containing  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  him  to  the  President  of  the 
above  road,  illustrated  by  a  map,  giving  the  results  of  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
proposed  route,  together  with  various  statistics  showing  the  resources  of  the 
country  penetrated  by  it,  together  with  estimates  of  business  which  the  7x>ad 
will  command,  not  only  from  the  country  along  its  line,  but  also  from  its  con- 
nection with  other  lines  of  intercommunication. 

The  proposed  route  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad  is  as  fol- 
lows: Commencing  at  Selma,  the  route  passes  through  portions  of  the  counties 
of  Dallas,  Perrv  and  Bibb,  to  Montevallo,  in  Shelby  county;  thence  it  diverges 
north-eastwardly,  through  Shelby  and  Talladega  counties,  to  Talladega  town ; 
thence  it  continues,  through  the  counties  of  Talladega  and  Benton,  to  Gadsden, 
in  Cherokee  county.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  connect  with  the  Tennessee  and 
Coosa  railroad,  chartered  to  extend  from  Gadsden  to  Gunter's  Landing,  on  the 
Tennessee  river. 

About  twenty-six  miles  of  the  line — commencing  at  Selma  and  running  through 
the  valley  of  Beach  Creek,  thence  across  the  dividing  ridge,  between  l^ach  and 
Mulberry  creeks,  into  Mulberry  creek  valley — ^were  graded  in  1837,  and  will  re- 
quire but  little  additional  worK  to  place  them  in  condition  to  receive  the  super- 
structure. From  the  termination  ot  the  graded  part  of  the  line  on  to  Montevallo, 
Talladega  and  Gadsden,  the  country  presents  several  practicable  lines,  through 
a  series  of  well-directed  valleys,  affording  excellent  routes  for  your  railroad. 
At  this  date,  we  have  traced  two  lines  through  from  Selma  to  Gadsden,  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  ehtap  and 
effective  railway,  v)ith  a  nxacxmum  grade  of  forty  feet  to  the  mile,  ascending 
south,  the  direction  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  freight  is  to  be  transported. 

Timber,  of  the  best  kind,  for  the  whole  distance,  and  excellent  building  stone 
for  three-fourths  the  route,  are  abundant,  and  the  soil,  along  the  whole  Tine,  is 
unexceptionable  for  road  making. 

From  Gadsden  to  Gunter's  Landing,  a  survey  for  a  railroad  was  made,  in  1846, 
by  Spencer  Brown,  Esq.,  civil  engineer.    The  results  of  this  survey  are  known.* 

The  valleys  intervening  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  north  Alabama  offer 
several  very  practicable  routes  for  connecting  your  railroad  with  the  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  railroads,  and  with  the  Middle.  East  Tennessee  and  V  irginia 
railroads.    The  two  most  obvious  connections  are — 

L  By  Jacksonville  to  Rome,  in  G^rgia,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Georgia 
railroads. 

2.  From  a  point  near  Gadsden,  up  the  valley  of  Wills  creek,  to  Chattanooga, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Georgia  railroads  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
railroad. 

Both  of  these  connections  are  easy  of  construction,  and  their  relative  merits 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  thorough  examination  of  the  different  routes,  and 
a  proper  consideration  of  the  relative  advantages  to  be  derived  by  your  railroad 
and  by  the  country  interested  in  it.  One  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  these  connec- 
tions must  inevitably  follow  the  construction  of  your  railroad,  thus  completing 
the  union  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  great  railway  improvements  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

The  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad  is  emphatically  a  State  and  a  na- 
iional  enterprise. 

The  State  of  Alabama  embraces,  within  its  limits,  an  area  of  about  50,275 
square  miles.  The  Tennessee  river  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
from  its  north-east  to  its  north-west  corner.  South  of  the  Tennessee  river  a 
mountain  range,  being  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain, 
extends  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  from  the  east  to  the  west  boundary  of  the 

*  The  TenncBflee  and  Coosa  Railroad  Company  will  be  organised  shortly;  and,  by  virtue  of  an 
met  pnsaod  at  the  last  sendion  of  the  legislature,  it  will  be  incorporated  with  the  Alabama  and 
Teaaesaee  Birer  iUilroad  Company.    Thus  the  ont\T«  route,  firam  the  Alabama  to  the  Tumeasee 
liver,  will  be  under  ona  company  and  under  one  <l^i«cAlkQn. 
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State.  The  ^waters  rising  in  tihe  sonthem  slope  of  this  mountain  ran^e,  drain 
the  middle  and  southern  sections  of  the  State  and  form  the  Coosa,  Tallapoosa, 
Cahawba,  Warrior,  Tombisbee  and  Alabama  rivers.  Bv  this  disposition  of 
the  mountains  and  rivers,  uiree  grand  natural  divisions  of  the  State  are  consti- 
tuted, viz.: 

1.  The  northern  division — ^having  an  area  of  7,255  square  miles,  north  of  the 
mountain  ran^e,  deprived  of  a  natural  communication  with  the  middle  and 
southern  divisions,  and  having  access  to  a  market,  for  a  part  of  the  year  only, 
by  a  tedious  and  dangerous  navigation  of  from  1,400  to  1,800  miles,  by  the  Ten- 
nessee, Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

2.  The  middle  division — having  an  area  of  22,000  square  miles,  south  of  the 
mountain  ran^e  extending  to  the  parallel  of  32"^  .30'  north  latitude,  at  the  head 
of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and  dependent  on  flatboats  and 
upon  wagons,  over  badly  graded  earth  roads,  as  the  means  of  transportation  for 
its  productions. 

3.  The  southern  division — ^having  an  area  of  21,020  square  miles,  extending 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  drained 
b/  a  system  of  rivers  unsurpassed  in  naviffable  utility. 

^  We  thus  perceive,  that,  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  a  seventh  part  is — commer- 
cially, and,  therefore,  socially  and  politically — a  distinct  memoer  of  the  State, 
compelled,  by  natural  barriers,  to  trade  and  identify  itself,  in  interest,  with  oth- 
er States  and  communities;  and  that  over  one-third  part  of  the  State  has  only  a 
temporary,  uncertain  and  expensive  outlet  for  its  productions  and  communica- 
tion with  it^  seaport. 

An  enterprise,  therefore,  which,  like  your  railroad,  commences,  at  the  north- 
em  limit  01  that  division  of  the  State  open  to  a  free  and  uninterrupted  naviga- 
tion to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  which  passes  through  and  connects  those  divisions 
of  the  State  deprived  of  an  outlet  for  their  productions ;  which  unites  all  of 
them  by  bonds  of  interest ;  which  affords  the  safest,  most  certain  and  capable 
means  of  transit  and  transport,  and  which  will  develop  rich  and  incalculable 
mineral  resources  must  be,  emphatically,  a  ^reat  State  work. 

It  is  a  national  enterprise.  Take  a  map  of  the  United  States — trace  the  con- 
nections which  it  will  make  by  its  proposed  branch  with  the  railroads  now  com- 
pleted and  in  contemplation,  and  with  rivers — and  you  will  observe,  that  it  con- 
nects the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  south  Atlantic,  middle,  western  and  north 
Atlantic  States. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  from  these  general  considerations  to  the  pros- 
pects of  your  railroad,  as  an  investment  for  capital,  and  to  the  effects  which     - 
will  be  accomplished  by  its  construction. 

The  success  of  a  railroad  is  proportionate  to  its  capacity  for  transport,  and  to 
the  quantity  of  freight,  and  number  of  passengers,  which  it  can  obtain  to  trans- 
port. 

The  capacity  of  a  railroad  for  transport  depends  on  its  ascending  grades,  or 
inclinations,  which  it  has  to  overcome,  its  curvature,  and  its  smoothness  and 
evenness  of  surface.  The  two  first  requisites  are  governed  by  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  the  latter  by  the  plan  and  materials  adopted  for  construction. 

The  quantity  of  freight,  and  the  number  of  passengers,  depend  on  the  extent, 
populatmn  and  productive  character,  mineral  and  agricultural,  of  the  country 
travented  and  placed  in  communication  by  the  railroad. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHARACTER  AXn  RESOURCES   OF  ALABAMA. 

The  route  traverses  a  fertile  and  well-settled  agricultural  country,  for  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Selma;  thence  it  .passes  over  a  sandv,  clay  and  gravel  region, 
covered  with  long-leaved  yellow  pine,  for  twenty  miles  ;  thence,  for  ten  miles, 
it  continues  through-the  well -cultivated  vallev  of  the  Cahawba;  thence,  to  the 
Coosa  river,  there  are  many  good  spots  of  lana,  in  small  bodies,  and  the  country 
generally  is  capable  of  supporting  a  good  population.      >.< 

The  counties  of  Talladega  and  Benton  are  equal  to  any  in  the  State,  as  re- 
gards soil,  wealth,  health,  and  capacity  for  supporting  a  dense  population.  They 
are  settled  by  a  thriving,  industrious,  independent  and  intelligent  people.  The 
soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  wheat  and  corn.  The  country 
is  well  watered,  abounding  in  streams  affording  ample  wa\;«  '^o'ww  W  \\\^w>\- 
lactares ;  and^  in  fsict,  it  combines  advantages  for  sualaimn^  &  <i^tLfb^/\\i^\)i'&Vi\^ 
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and  manufacturing  population,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  anj  eountiy  in  tlie  SouOi 
or  elsewhere. 

Owing  to  the  obstructions  in  the  Coosa  ri^er,  the  planters  of  this  section  are 
compelled  to  waeon  their  produce  to  Wetumpka,  a  distance  of  from  60  to  90 
miles;  or  to  the  Coosa  river,  above  the  shoals,  at  the  mouth  of  Canoe  creek,  a 
distance  of  from  2U  to  60  miles,  where  it  is  transported,  up  stream,  160  miles,  to 
Rome,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Georgia  railroads  ;  thence  it  is  carried,  near- 
ly 400  miles,  on  railroads,  to  Charleston  or  3&^&i)ii^-  By  this  latter  outlet,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  middle,  eastern  and  north  eastern  counties 
of  Alabama,  is  diverted  from  Mobile,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  shiftinff  and 
handliue  of  freight,  and  the  long  distance  of  railroad  transport,  required.  Of 
the  article  of  cotton,  it  is  stated,  that  from  8,000  to  10,000  bales,  at  the  high  rate 
of  86  cents  per  100  R>s.,  equivalent  to  $4  30  per  bale,  are  annually  sent  from 
this  section  to  a  market  by  this  channel.  This  fact,  in  the  course  of  trade,  so 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Mobile,  and  of  the  State  at  large,  shows,  amon^  oth- 
er things,  the  great  change  in  its  natural  direction,  which  can  be  accomplished 
by  railroads,  on  account  of  their  safety,  certainty  and  dispatch. 

From  Benton  county  to  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  river,  the  soil  of  the  high 
lands  is  thin  and  generally  poor,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile  and  very  thickly  set- 
tled by  small  farmers,  who  Five,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  in  Lue  receipt  of 
small  profits,  owing  to  their  isolated  position  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  their 
produce  to  market,  most  of  which  passes  up  the  Coosa  and  Tennessee  rivers  ta 
the  Georgia  railroads. 

The  mountain  table  land  of  this  section  affords  extensive  ranges  for  cattle 
and  sbeep»  a  considerable  number  of  the  former  of  which  are  driven  to  aoath 
Alabama. 

The  valley  of  the  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  agricultural  sections 
of  Alabama.  Being  one  of  the  earliest  settled  districts  of  the  State,  it  is  now 
the  center  of  wealth,  hospitality  and  refinement,  and  the  abode  of  a  fixed,  per- 
manent population.  The  lands  are  rich,  and,  by  the  present  mode  of  culture, 
inexhaustible.  Almost  the  whole  extent  of  tillable  laud  is  placed  in  requisition 
and  covered  with  thriving,  well- cultivated  farms  and  fat  stock. 

Until  within  the  last  year,  the  course  of  trade  of  the  Tennessee  valley  was 
down  stream,  by  the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  to  New  Orleans; 
but,  since  the  opening  of  the  Georgia  railroads  to  the  Tennessee  river,  a  consid- 
erable proportion,  particularly  of  the  cotton,  has  chan^d  its  direction,  up  stream, 
to  Chattanooga,  from  whence  it  is  transported,  by  railroads,  to  the  soum  Atlan- 
tic ports. 

Ounter's  landing,  the  terminus  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad, 
being  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  being  central  to  all 
that  part  of  north  Alabama  north  of  the  river,  above  the  Muscle  Shoals,  is  the 
most  advantageous  point  of  shipment  to  the  Gulf.  It  is  62  miles  above  the  head 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  50  miles  above  Decatur,  the  terminus  of  the  Decatur  and 
Tuscumbia  railroad.  30  miles  above  Whitesburg,  which  is  10  miles  south  of 
Huntsville,  and  about  32  miles  from  Huntsville  by  a  practicable  railroad  route. 

There  are  now  produced  in  north  Alabama,  above  the  Muscle  Shoals,  about 
60,000  bales  of  cotton. 

By  inspecting  the  map  of  the  United  States  accompanying  this  letter,  it  will 
be  perceived,  that  the  location  of  your  railway  is  an  adiuiranle  one  to  command 
an  immense  through  trade  and  travel. 

It  is  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  railroads  now  constructing  and  projected,  on 
the  most  direct,  shortest  and  most  expeditious  route  which  can  be  selected,  to 
connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  middle  and  north-eastern  Atlantic  States— 
a  route  which  will  present  one  continuous  line  of  railroads,  passing  through  the 
most  healthy  and  picturesque  sections  of  the  Union. 

This  ereat  chain  of  railroads  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Portland,  in  the 
State  of  Maine  ;  thence  to  extend  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  Baltimore, 
and  to  Winchester,  Virginia.  Up  to  this  town,  the  line  of  railroads,  with  short 
gaps  of  steamboat  travel,  is  now  completed  ;  thence  to  Stanton  and  to  Abing- 
ton,  through  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  and  on  to  Kuoxville,  Tenn.,  a  part  of 
the  route  is  under  contract.  From  Knoxville  to  the  Georgia  railroads,  the  con- 
nection, by  railway,  will  soon  be  completed.  From  the  Georgia  roads,  the  con- 
nectioD  with  your  railroad,  either  from  Rome  or  Chattanooga,  will  naturally  fol- 
io w  the  completion  of  your  enterprise.    IndeeCi,  '\V»  nxtt^  \m  «xk\k.Y^^\/^dr--cbiartei& 
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LTin^  been  obtained  at  the  last  sessions  of  the  legislatures  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
Lina,  for  a  railrood  from  Jacksonville,  in  Benton  county,  to  Rome,  or  to  some 
»iat  further  south,  on  the  Georgia  State  road,  as  may  be  found  most  practi- 
ible. 

The  Coosa  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  160  miles,  from  Rome  to 

mouth  of  Canoe  creek,  a  few  miles  below  Gadsden.    I  have  been  informed, 

txy  an  experienced  captain,  now  running  a  steamboat  on  this  part  of  the  river, 

't^at.  by  an  expenditure  of  a  small  sum  of  money  to  remove  a  few  rocks  in  the 

diannel  below  Rome,  boats  drawing  30  inches  might  ply  the  year  through;  as 

xt.  is,  be  states  the  draught  of  water,  for  seven  and  eignt  months  in  the  year,  to 

\>e  from  five  to  six  feet.     The  Tennessee  river  affords  ffood  navigation  for  small 

steamboats  throughout  the  year,  from  the  crossing  of  me  Nashville  and  Chatta- 

xioo^a  railroad,  to  the  head  of  the  Muscle  Shoals. 

At  Selroa  we  have  an  excellent  steamboat  navigation,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
',  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  Alabama  river  is  particularly  free  from  snags 
kd  other  obstructions,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  safest  rivers  for  steamboats 
In  the  Union. 

The  G^rgia  and  South  Carolina  railroads  place  your  railroad  in  communica- 
'fcioQ  with  the  south  Atlantic  States,  while  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  rail- 
road will  connect  it  with  middle  Tennessee,  and,  eventually,  with  Kentucky 
and  the  Western  States,  by  the  proposed  lines  to  Henderson,  Kentucky,  and  to 
Cincinnati.    From  Cincinnati,  the  railroad  line  is  now  completed  to  liake  Erie. 
A  line  is  proposed  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie ;  this,  with  the  New  York 
roads,  completes  another  very  remarkable  communication  between  your  road 
and  the  north-eastern  cities,  through  the  western  and  northern  States. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  by  inspection  of  the  map,  that  it  is  evidently  the  interest  of 
Huntsville,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  that  part  of  north  Alabama  east  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals  and  nertJi  of  the  Tennessee  river,  to  direct  their  efforts  for  a  connection 
with  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad,  for  all  the  purposes  of  trade  to 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Saving  of  distance  and  time,  celerity,  safety  and  certainty  of  movement,  are 
the  grand  desiderata  of  the  active,  energetic  people  of  our  country ;  and  that 
line  of  improvement^  which  combines  these  essential  requisites,  will  command 
the  preference. 

Tne  following  table  of  comparative  distances  will  illustrate  the  advantages  of 
Tour  road.  The  distances  are  obtained  from  the  published  accounts  of  distances 
ny  railroad  and  steamboat  travel,  and  by  measuring  distances  on  the  map,  on 
bnes  not  yet  completed,  and  allowing  an  increase  due  to  the  selection  of  a  proper 
route : 

TABLE  OF  COXPARATIVS  DISTANCES. 

MOa. 
Bofton  to  Mobile,  via  Richmond,  Wilmini^n,  Charleston,  Atlanta,  Wert  Point,  Montgom- 
ery and  Alabama  rirer, 1,803 

New  York  to  Mobile,  ria  same  route, ..«.  .,^ 1,565 

Philadelphia  to  Mobile,  via  same  route,... 1,476 

Baltimore  to  Mobile,  via  same  route, 1,379 

Boston  to  Mobile,  via  Winchester,  Staunton,  Abingdon,  Knozrille,  Home,  Selma  and  Ala- 
bama river,.  .^ ..• 1,682 

New  York  to  Mobile,  via  same  route,..., 1,344 

Philadelphia  to  Mobile,  via  same  route, 1,258 

Baltimore  to  Mobile,  ria  some  route, 1,168 

From  the  above  cities,  respective! j,  dilTerence  nearer  Mobile  by  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee   

River  railroad  route,  in  time,  18^  hours,  and  in  distance, 221 

Baltimore  to  Mobile,  via  Richmond,  Wilmington,  Manchester,  Augusta,  Atlanta,.Montgom- 

ery  and  Alabama  river, 1 1,858 

Baltimore  to  Mobile,  via  Winchester,  Knozrille,  Selma  and  Alabama  riTer, 1,158 

DifFerenoe  nearer  Mobile  by  Alabama  and  Tennessee  RiTer  railroad, 198 

HuntsrUleto  Charleston,  via  railroads, 62T 

IlnntsTille  to  Mobile,  Tia  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad, 463 

DtSsrence  nearer  Mobile,  via  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad, 84 

HnntsvUle  to  New  Orleans,  via  projected  railroad  to  Memphis  and  via  river, 1,068 

Huntsville  to  New  Orleans,  via  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad,  Alabama  river  and 

lake  route, 822 

liUbaniae& nnnr Nnr Orleuu,  b/Aiabams and TenncnMBivtXTiiixQtdL,....* •««%»......     ^2^ 
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Huntoyillo  to  New  OrleanB,  ria  Tiucumbla  railroad,  Tenneaaee  riTer,  and  Ohio  and  IDiais^ 

Bippi  rivers, 1|4S8 

Hunt^Tille  to  New  Orleans,  ria  Alabama  and  Tennessee  RJrer  railroad,  Setma,  Mobile  and 

the  lake, 822 

Differenoe  nearer  New  Orleans  bj  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Birer  railroad, 8M 

HantsTille  to  Memphis, 222 

HuntsTille  to  Selma, 22S 

Differenoe  in  faror  of  Memphis, 3 

NashTille  to  New  Orleans,  ria  Cumberland,  Ohio  and  MisRissippi  rirers, 1,323 

NashTille  to  New  Orleans,  Tia  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and  Alabama  an&  Tennessee 

River  railroads,  Alabama  river  and  the  lake, 778 

Difference  nearer  New  Orleans,  via  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad, ;      64& 

Nashville  to  Charleston,  via  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 

railroads, 589 

Nashville  to  Mobile,  via  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and  Alabama  and  Tennessee  railroads,     617 

Difference  nearer  Charleston, 28 

New  Orleans  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  via  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  Charleston  and  Georgia,  and  Eonth 

Carolina  railroads, 1,747 

New  Orleans  to  Knoxville,  via  Mobile,  Alabama  river,  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  rail- 
road and  Home, 757 

Difference  in&vor  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad, 990 

Galveston  to  Knoxville,  via  Charleston  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  railroads, 2,122 

Galveston  to  Knoxville,  via  Mobile,  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad, 1,120 

Difference  in  favor  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  railroad, 1,002 

Isthmns  of  Tehaantepec  to  Knoxville,  via  Charleston,  Ac 2,182 

Isthmus  of  Tehoantepec  to  KnoxvUle,  via  Mobile,  Ac, 1,638 

Difference, 544 

Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Knoxville,  via  Charleston,  fte., 2,407 

Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Knoxville,  via  Mobile,  Ac, 2,198 

Difference, 209 

2.  MEMPHIS  AND  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  coropaDj  was  organized  od  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  by  the  choice  of 
the  following  gentlemen  as  directors,  viz.:  James  0.  Jones,  R.  C.  Rinkley  and 
Daniel  Looney,  of  Tennessee;  Judt^e  Clayton,  of  Mississippi;  George  P.  Beime 
and  Robert  Feam  of  Madison  county,  Wm.  A.  Austin  of  «jackson  county,  R.  M. 
Patton  of  Lauderdale  county,  and  J.  C.  Goodloe  of  Franklin  county,  Alabama. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners,  to  receive  subscriptions  of  stock,  was  pre- 
sented, from  which  it  appeared  that  about  $1,200,000  had  been  subscribed,  and 
upon  the  greater  portion  of  which  fifty  cents  per  share,  or  two  per  cent.,  had 
been  paid. 

C.  F.  M.  Gamett,  Esq,  now  chief  engineer  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail- 
road, has  been  chosen  chief  engineer  of  the  above  work.  We  have  not  learned 
whether  he  has  or  not  accepted  the  office. 

Governor  James  C.  Jones  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  company.  This 
position  was  assigned  to  him,  not  only  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  directors, 
but  of  the  whole  community  interested  in  the  work,  and  is  justly  due  to  his 
eminent  services  in  its  behalf. 

From  the  liberal  means  provided,  with  which  to  commence  the  work — ^the 
wealth  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  it,  and  from  the  character  of  those  in- 
terested in  its  direction — we  confidently  "expect  to  see  it  energetically  prosecuted 
and  completed  at  an  early  day.  It  is  a  work  of  the  first  magnitude — of  great 
importance  to  every  part  of  the  country — and  its  completion  will  form  a  new  era 
.  in  the  progress  of  Uie  South. 

3.  NORTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD- 

Progress  of  the  Manchkster  Railroad. — The  Wilmington  Commercial  says: 

"  We  learn  that  there  has  been  $  0,  00  worth  of  work  done  on  the  Wilmington  and 

Manchester  ndlroadt  ^^st  of  the  Pee  Dee  xVveT,«xv^\}Ki«X  tK^^^^QClQ  worth  has  been 
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one  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  road ;  and  that  there  are  upward  of  two  hun- 

red  men  now  working  on  the  road,  and  on  the  first  of  August  it  is  expected 

liat  four  hundred  will  be  engaged  on  the  work.     Preliminary  steps  have  been 

'  en  to  buy  iron  for  the  western  end,  and  in  all  probability  contracts  will  be 

de  at  the  same  time  for  the  other  part  of  the  road.    Negotiations  have  been 

«3peued  with  a  northern  company  to  complete  all  the  unfinished  work  of  the  road. 

**  These  are  cheering  facts,  and  show  that  there  is  no  cause  to  apprehend  any 

<^anger  as  to  the  fate  of  this  enterprise.     It  will  not  only  be  done,  but  will  be  put 

operation  quite  as  early  as  the  most  sanguine  of  our  people  expected." 


4.  NORTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD. 

The  Ckntbal  Raileoad. — This  road  is  not  yet  quite  out  of  the  woods.  After 
the  whole  amount  ($1,000,000)  of  indiyidual  subscription  was  supposed  to  be 
secured,  it  turned  out  that  the  subscription  of  $40,000,  by  the  Petersburg  rail- 
road, could  not  legally  be  made.  Upon  $47,000,  also,  of  individual  subscription, 
the  cash  payment  of  five  per  cent,  was  not  made,  as  is  required,  and,  of  course, 
this  sum  could  not  be  counted  as  available.  These  failures  leave  $76,000  yet  to 
be  raised,  which  will  be  done,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  but  little  delay. 

This  whole  movement,  in  North  Carolina,  has  been  in  a  few  hands — and  what 
has  been  accomplished,  has  been  the  work  of  a  few  leading  men  in  that  State. 
Their  efforts,  we  regret  to  say,  have  met  with  but  a  cold  response  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  These  men,  embracing,  among  others,  Messrs.  Morehead, 
Graham.  Saunders,  Graves,  Carter  and  Lord,  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  the 
proponed  work,  to  enable  North  Carolina  to  maintain  a  respectful  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  great  family  of  States.  Nature  has  favored  her  with  a  fine  soil,  with- 
out g^iving  her  those  natural  advantages,  in  navigable  rivers,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  her  products,  which  most  of  the  States  possess.  Having  but  limited 
means  of  forwarding  her  products  to  a  market,  she  has  but  little  commerce,  and, 
consequently,  possesses  no  commercial  center,  where,  as  in  other  States,  is  col- 
lected a  large  amount  of  wealth  to  be  returned  to  the  country,  to  be  expended  in 
the  further  development  of  its  resources.  Her  leading  men  saw,  that,  unless  she 
availed  herself  of  those  agents  which  modern  science  has  provided,  and  which 
are  so  potent  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and  which  other  States  are  eagerly 
8ubia:tiD|2^  to  their  use,  she  must  apparently  retrograde,  and  present  a  most 
BtriI:iDg  and  humiliating^  contrast  to  the  rapid  progress  of  her  neighbors.  The 
few  who  saw  and  felt  this,  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  infuse  the  great 
mass  with  any  of  the  spirit  and  conviction  which  they  felt.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that,  with  the  most  energetic  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  first  men 
of  the  State,  and  with  a  greater  part  of  it  as  a  field  for  their  exertions,  $1,000,000 
has  not  yet  been  raised.  There  is  not  a  town  in  New  England,  of  15,(H)0  inhab- 
itanta,  but  would,  under  similar  inducements,  have  raised  an  equal  sum  in  one 
week.  This  sum,  however,  will  soon  be  forthcoming;  and  when  it  is  obtained. 
North  Carolina  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  procuring  it,  which  she  can  but  indifferently  appreciate  and  which  she  will 
never  repay.  If  these  men  had  known  the  task  that  was  before  them,  we  will  be 
bound  to  say  that  they  never  would  have  undertaken  it,  and  that  they  will  never 
undertake  a  similar  job. 

5.  BALTIMORE  AND  THE  WEST. 

A  number  of  the  merchants  of  Baltimore  were  addressed,  on  Thursday  night, 
by  Mr.  L.  C.  Haynes,  of  Tennessee,  in  Unio|>  Hall,  in  respect  to  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  from  the  completion  of  certain  Tennessee 
improvements.  *    * 

He  stated  the  fact,  and  displayed  the  evidences  on  which  it  rested,  that  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  Atlantic  cities  dex)ends  on  their  commercial  con- 
nection with  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Mr  H.  said,  that  a  striking  proof  of  this  truth  could  be  found  in  the  examination 
«nd  compairison  of  the  commerce  of  Virginia  and  N.  York.  They  are  both  Atlan- 
tic States — both  started  together  in  the  race  of  independence,  wealth,  population 
and  commerce — both  possess  harbors  among  the  oest  in  the  Union.  Virginia 
had  the  advantage  in  tne  beginning.  Her  imports  amounted,  in  1769,  to  $43^55 )- 
800;  the  imports  of  New  York,  to  $945,000,    .Thaa,  they  ^taxVed  \A^<&\}b&i. 
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But  New  York,  perceiving  that  her  commercial  prosperitj  depended  upon  her 
connection  with  the  West,  from  which  she  might  araw  the  materials  for  subsist- 
ence, manufactures  and  commerce,  made  haste  to  form  that  connection  through 
her  railways  and  canal.  Virginia,  self-satisfied  with  her  natural  advanta^, 
did  nothing  to  bring  herself  into  commercial  communication  with  the  Mississippi 
Talley.    She  slept  at  her  post  until  a  very  recent  date. 

What  ^Mr.  H.  asked)  had  been  the  result.  In  1831,  the  imports  of  Yireinia 
had  gone  down  from  $4,255,800  to  $14213.000,  while  the  imports  of  New  York, 
in  the  same  period,  had  gone  up  from  $945,000  to  $57,000,000.  Why  ?  Because 
New  York  was  connected,  and  Virginia  unconnected,  with  the  rich,  the  fertile^ 
the  ip'eat  and  the  ^wing  West. 

The  tonnage  of  Virginia,  in  1791,  was  33,239  tons — in  1838,  it  had  eone  down 
to  7,405  tons ;  while  the  tonnage  of  the  city  of  New  York  alone  had  gone  up, 
in  1838,  to  400,971  tons. 

Mr.  Haynes  said,  he  repeated  that  it  had  become  a  primary  truth,  almost  self- 
evident,  which  irresistibly  commands  the  assent  of  ail  enlightened  minds,  that 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  depends  on  their  commercial  con- 
nection with  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  that  Baltimore  perceives 
and  appreciates  this  truth,  is  made  manifest  through  her  noble  and  unceasing 
exertions  to  tap,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
And  if  Baltimore  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  one  connection  with  the  Wecit 
would  be  good  for  her,  it  follows,  by  irresistible  deduction,  that  two  would  be 
better. 

It  was  under  these  impressions,  Mr.  Haynes  said,  he  desired  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  to  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
contemplated  lines  of  public  works  in  Tennessee,  by  which  this  city  is  to  have 
another  connection,  by  steam,  with  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Through  a  mixed  route  of  railroads,  river  and  canal,  there  is  already  an  easy 
transit  to  Lynchburff.  From  Lynchburg  to  the  Tennessee  line,  the  l^ennessee 
and  Virginia  railroad  is  in  rapid  and  vigorous  course  of  completion.  At  fur- 
thest, it  will  be  finished  in  four  years — the  State  of  Virginia  having  taken  three- 
fifths  of  the  stock.  If  you  start  at  Memphis  east,  you  will  find  a  company 
organized  by  the  style  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  company,  with 
Governor  Jones  at  its  head,  and  a  suoscription  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,300,- 
000.  Running  from  Memphis,  it  will  intersect  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooea 
railroad  near  uie  latter  place.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad  was  all, 
he  believed,  under  contract.  The  actual  subscription  of  stock  to  that  work, 
.  together  with  the  bonds  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  was  $2,588,o 
450     It  will  be  completed  to  Chattanooga  by  1851. 

The  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroad,  completes  the  line  to  the  city  of 
Knoxville.  Funds  have  been  subscribed  by  individuals  and  appropriated  by 
the  State,  very  nearly  sufficient  to  complete  this  work  in  two  years.  £ighty 
miles  are  graded,  on  forty  miles  of  which  the  timbers  are  down,  ready  for  the 
iron.  An  agent  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor,  under  act  of  assembly,  to 
go  to  £nroi>e,  to  purchase  iron  for  this  work.  The  completion,  then,  in  four 
years,  of  the  entire  line  of  works — from  Memphis,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  city 
of  Knoxville,  and  from  Lynchburgh,  on  the  other,  to  the  Tennessee  line — is  ai 
certain  as  any  event  depending  on  numan  agency. 

From  Knoxville  to  tne  Virginia  line,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  it  will  be  perceived,  said  Mr.  Haynes,  is  not,  as  yet,  sufficiently  provided 
for.^  It  is  true,  a  company  has  been  incorporated,  engineers  are  in  the  neld,  sur- 
veying the  routes  witn  a  view  to  the  location  of  the  road,  and  a  subscription 
made  to  the  work  of  $650,000.  Shall  this  great  line  of  public  works,  about  to 
stretch  from  the  city  of  Memphis  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  be  kept  &sunder  by  a 
failure  to  complete  this  central  link  from  Knoxville  to  the  Virginia  line,  but  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length?  This  is  a  question  he  came  to  put  to  the 
merchants  of  Baltimore,  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  West. 

If  vou  think  this  central  link  in  this  great  chain,  from  the  father  of  waters  to 
your  beautiful  city,  would  yield  a  fair  dividend  on  the  capital  stock — if  you 
think  its  completion  would  greatly  enhance  the  trade  of  Baltimore,  with  *the 
Western  merchants,  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would  aid  its  speedy  construction, 
by  the  subscription  to  its  capital  stock. 

He  aaid,  that  the  capacity  of  the  merchants  of  Baltimore  to  trade  with  the 
znerciiants  of  the  West,  is  limited  V>y  \ixe\i  <i».^«ifcvVj  \ft  ^uTc>^«ae  of  you.    Their 
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ability  to  mirchase  of  you,  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  purchase 
of  them.  The  capacity  of  the  people  to  purchase  of  them  is  limited,  by  the  want 
of  all  adequate  means  of  commercial  intercourse,  by  which  their  surplus  products 
can  be  carried  to  those  points  of  demand  where  consumers  lie  under  the  neces- 
sity of  purchasing  them.  If  it  should  be  your  pleasure  to  give  your  aid  to  the 
construction  of  this  line,  you  will  greatly  increase  the  capacity  and  ability  of 
the  people  to  purchase  of  the  "Western  merchants,  and  them  of  you.  Thus,  you 
migut  contribute  powerfully  to  increase  the  trade  of  Baltimore  with  the  mer- 
chants and  people  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Haynes  taid,  that  a  statistical  view  of  the  productions  of  Tennessee,  un- 
▼ooed  by  markets  and  unstimulated  by  adequate  prices,  would  indicate  what 
would  be  the  advantages  of  her  trade,  were  she  and  this  city  brought  into  cheaper 
and  more  rapid  communication  by  means  of  steam. 

Mr.  Haynes  said,  Tennessee  produces  13,000,000  of  bushels  of  wheat  De- 
ducting one-half  for  consumption,  would  leave  6,500,000  bushels  for  export. 
The  highest  average  price  in  Tennessee,  he  said,  was  fifty  cents.  The  total 
value  of  the  sum,  which  mi^ht  be  exported,  would  be  $3,250,000.  If  brought  to 
the  Atlantic  slope,  it  would  pay  railroad  charges  and  yield  80  cents  per  bushel — 
or  an  aggregate  sum  of  > 5,200,000,  instead  of  if2, 250,000— and  an  increased  profit, 
to  the  \i*heat  growers  of  Tennessee,  of  $1,950,000. 

She  produces,  he  said ,  74,000,000  of  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  Of  this  sum  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  of  bushels  are  exported,  principally  to  New  Or- 
leans; over  a  river  transit  of  1,200  or  1,500  miles.  After  deducting  freight,  in- 
surance, commission  and  damage,  it  yields  a  very  poor  profit  to  the  producer. 
To  deduct  one-half  for  consumption,  would  leave  for  export  32,000,000  of  bush- 
els. It  is  worth,  in  Tennessee ,  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  per  bushel.  It 
would  bear  the  cost  of  freight  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  yield  thirty-five  cents. 
Here  would  be  a  gain  to  the  corn  growers  of  Tennessee,  over  the  hignest  market 
price  at  home,  of  ^4,l50U,000. 

The  cotton  crop  of  north  Alabama,  middle  Tennessee  and  north  Mississippi, 
is  about  400,000  bales.  From  Memphis,  as  the  starting  point,  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  eastern  cities  (compounded  of  freight,  insurance, 
factorage,  storage  at  New  Orleans,  re-shipinent,  with  a  new  set  of  charges  for 
freight  and  insurance  coastwise,  and  the  interest,  for  thirty  days,  iscident  to  its 
tran^sit  to  the  eastern  cities)  is  about  85. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  large  portion  of  this  cotton  would  come  to  the 
eastern  cities,  over  this  line  of  Tennes^see  and  Virginia  works : 

1.  Because  the  freight  would  be  as  cheap. 

2.  Because  over  this  line  it  would  reach  Liverpool  some  twenty  days  sooner 
than  by  New  Orleans. 

3.  Because  it  would,  by  this  route,  be  2,500  miles  nearer  the  foreign  market. 
The  tobacco  of  Tennessee  would  come  over  this  line — because,  in  the  hot  and 

damj>  climate  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf,  it  loses  its  flavor  and  incurs  an 
estimated  damage  of  ten  per  cent. 

Flour  and  corn  would  ako,  find  their  way  to  the  eastern  cities,  by  this  route; 
because,  in  the  climate  of  New  Orleans,  flour  suffers  a  damage  of  seventy-five 
cents  per  barrel;  and  com  will  average  twenty-five  per  cent  less  retuni,  tlian 
that  shipped  to  foreign  markets  from  the  eastern  cities. 

Bacon,  pork,  beef,  butter  and  lard,  would,  also,  come  upon  this  line  from  Ten- 
nessee, intended  for  foreign  markets;  because  they  suffer  damage,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  Thus  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  dam- 
age on  the  articles  named  would  very  nearly  cover  the  cost  of  freight  from  Ten- 
nessee to  Baltimore. 

This  line,  too,  would  be  open  for  transportation  from  January  to  January; 
while  it  is  only  about  three  months  in  the  year  that  the  shipment  of  many  of 
the  articles  specified  would  not  be  a  total  loss  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  It  would 
also  have  advantage  over  the  northern  routes  by  rivers  and  canals,  because  they 
are  frozen  up  for  several  months  in  the  year.  These  facts  would  certainly  com- 
pel the  larger  portion  of  those  articles  specified,  intended  for  distant  markets, 
over  this  route. 

6.  ATTAKAPAS,  LOUISIANA,  RAILROAD. 

Tliis  road  is  intended  to  be  run  from  some  suitable  point  on  OT?iTv«\Tv\ct  VS^^ 
main  branch  of  the  Atchafalaya)  to  some  suitable  place  oulYiel&Aafti^Wv'^'^vTvs^x^ 

/^  VOL.    I. 
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between  Flaquemine  and  Lafourche,  in  order  to  establish  a  more  direct  and  ex- 
peditious communication  between  Attakapas  and  New  Orleans. 

Taking  the  route  suggested,  at  eleven  miles,  the  probable  cost  of  construction 
will  be  about  $70,000;  allowin?  $20,000  more  for  locomotive,  cars  And  ware- 
houses, at  each  end,  will  give  $90,000  as  the  total  cost,  exclusive  t)f  any  payment 
for  land.  It  is  believed,  that  the  land  granted  by  the  State  will  fully  compen- 
sate for  any  expenditure,  for  the  right  of  way,  through  private  property.  The 
above  estimates  are  founded  on  information  derived  from  reliable  sources. 

FBOBABLI  XZPKmS. 

Probable  nirtent  expenaei  for  one  year, $12,500 

Interest  on  $60,000,  that  may  be  borrowed  at  7  per  cent  per  annum,.. 4,204 

Totals $16,704 

FBOBABLX  nTOOMS. 

FiTe  thousand  pasiengeri  (low  oBtimate),  @  $1, $5,000 

Fire  thousand  bhdB.  guf^ar           "             (a^50cts., 2,500 

Fire  thousand  bbls.  mo] asues       "             ^ISrt^i., .' 750 

FiTe  thousand  tons  merchandise  and  produce,  @  $1,50, 7,500 

Ten  thousand  cords  steamboat  wood,  @  $1,50 15,000 

For  carrying  the  mail, 7S0 

Total, $31,530 

Deduct  expenses, 16,704 

■ 

Leaving  a  net  profit  of. $14,820 

The  completion  of  this  railroad  will  g^ve  a  great  impulse  to  trade  and  inter- 
course between  Attakapas  and  New  Orleans,  and  parts  Of  Assumption  and  Ter- 
rebonne will  be  much  benefited.  Should  the  Grand  river  be  opened,  as  design- 
ed, a  share  of  business  from  Opelousas  may  be  expected.  It  will  afford  an  out- 
let to  several  planters  of  Iberville,  who  now  have  to  haul  their  sugar  from  two 
to  six  miles.  The  opening  of  Grand  river,  besides  affording  a  l^utiful  and 
safe  navigation,  will  give  a  better  outlet,  and  relieve  the  lands  on  bayou 
Plaquemine  and  Gross-Tete,  and  the  left  bank  of  Grand  river,  from  much  of  the 
surplus  waters.  By  that  route  passengers  can  travel,  and  the  mails  may  be  car- 
ried, from  Orleans  to  Franklin,  oy  way  of  Pattersonville,  in  eighteen  hours,  and 
to  New  Iberia  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  ease,  and  for  a  less  price  than  is  now 
paid. 

7.  RAILROAD  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

"We  see,  by  a  late  Panolian,  that  the  people  of  Panola  county  have  had  A  pub 
lie  meeting,  in  favor  of  a  railroad  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  creditable  to  their 
enterprise,  and  we  trust  the  time  will  come  when  the  road  shall  be  made.  The 
citizens  of  De  Soto  have,  also,  held  a  public  meeting  for  this  object.  A  lively 
interest  exists,  and  there  is  wanting  but  a  few  bold  spirits  to  take  this  enterprise 
in  hand  and  carry  it  out  successfuUy. 

8.  RAILROADS  IN  TENNESSEE. 

It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that,  within  a  few  years,  the  proper  spirit  has  been 
aroused  in  Tennessee  upon  the  subject  of  railroads.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
us  to  say,  that  there  is  little  evidence  of  a  country's  permanent  improvement,  till 
the  requisite  facilities  for  transports  and  travel  are  Drought  into  existence.  As 
we  suggested  in  a  previous  number  oS  the  Naturalist,  for  soil,  climate,  mineral 
resources,  water  power,  and  indeed,  every  natural  advantage,  Tennessee  is  the 
first  State  amongst  her  sisters;  and,  still,  she  has  been  slow  t<o  bring  her  re- 
Bourccs  to  light.  We  congratulate  our  country,  however,  that  the  face  of  mat- 
ters is  fast  changing.  There  is  a  settled  determination  to  enter  heartily  into 
railroad  improvements.  We  call  attention  to  the  roads  already  in  progress  and 
a  few  important  ones  contemplated,  and  which  will  evidently  be  constructed  in 
a  few  years. 

].  The  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railboao. — In  1838,  a  road  was  com- 
menced called,  "  The  Hiwassie  Railroad,"  to  pass  some  important  sections  of 
East  Tennessee  and  intersect  the  Georgia  railroad  at  Dalton.     It  was  expected 
that  Goorfria  would  construct  the  road  to  the  State  line,  a  distance  of^some 
fifteen  miles;  but  in  this  Tennesseeans  '^ex^  'Dn&\Ak'^Ti,  «jid  after  expending 
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,000,  in  ferading,  Ac. — one-half  the  stock  of  the  State  aud  the  balance  sub- 

ribed  by  inaividuals — the  work  was  well  nigh  abandoned.    In  1848,  the  "East 

enuessee  and  Greorgia  Railroad  Company,"  was  formed,  and  the  stock  of  the 

iwassie  road  was  exchanged  for  the  new  road.     This  road  is  to  run  from  Knox- 

ville.  East  Tennessee,  to  Daltou,  Ga.,  and  was  undertaken  by  Gen.  Duff  Green, 

■^rho  recently  gave  up  the  entire  contract  to  the  company.    It  is  probable,  had 

it  not  been  for  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  G^n.  Green,  the  road  would  not 

liave  been  built  for  many  years.     The  legislature  of  Tennessee,  during  its  last 

ee^^ion,  e^nted  the  company  a  loan  of  $350,000,  to  complete  the  work;  and 

"the  calculation  is,  to  have  the  road  ready  for  the  track  from  Dalton  to  Charles> 

ton  on  the  Hiwassie  river,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  by  the  1st  of  July,  1850. 

Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  of  Knoxville,  has  been  appointed  a^eut  on  th6  part  of  the 

State,  and  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Key,  of  Athens,  has  been  appointed  agent  on  the  part 

of  the  company,  to  make  purchases  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  act. 

The  T  rail  has  been  adopted.    It  is  to  wei»h  not  less  than  100  tons  to  tlie 

mile  and  about  6i  pounds  per  yard.    Mr.  B.  Prichard,  of  Massachusetts,  is  chief 

engineer.     We  hail  the  day  when  this  road  shall  be  completed.    It  will  bring  a 

fertile  and  delightful  country,  environed  by  vast  mountain  chains,  to  light,  and 

make  east  Tennessee  what  it  has  ever  desired  to  be — a  **  Frank  laud,"  a  free 

and  independent  State. 

2.  The  Nashvillk  and  CeATTANOooA  Railroad. — This  road  is  all  under  con- 
tract, if  we  are  correctly  informed,  and  it  is  supposed  it  will  be  completed  in 
the  year  1851.  Its  history,  cost  and  value,  we  must  leave  for  future  numbeis 
of  our  work.  Another  road  is  in  contemplation  to  intersect  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  road,  near  the  Alabama  line,  and  one  to  the  Ohio  river.  We  shall 
be  astonished  if  all  these  structures  are  not  completed  in  ten  years;  and  we 
should  be  more  a^onished,  if  Nashville,  in  the  mean  time,  should  not  become  a 
great  city,  and  Tennessee  one  of  the  most  desirable  countries  on  earth. 

9.  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  TENNESSEE. 

The  connection  of  the  Tennessee  river  with  the  Atlantic,  by  means  of  the 
railroad  now  just  completed,  has  infused  a  new  and  progressive  spirit  into  the 
people  of  that  State.  Already  they  have  nine  steam ooats  navigating  the  river, 
transporting  the  immense  productions  of  its  fertile  valley  ;  ana  we  perceive,  by 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  Knoxville  Register,  tnat  two  other  boats  are 
Dow  nearly  completed,  which  will  swell  the  number  to  eleven.  The  Register 
says: 

•*Two  New  Boats. — ^We  are  pleased  to  learn,  that  one  of  the  firm  of  the  en- 
terprising house  of  Williams  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  now  at  Pittsburgh,  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  two  new,  costly  and  fast-running  steamers,  for  the 
trade  below  this  place.  These  boats,  we  understand,  will  probably  be  completed, 
and  ready  to  leave  their  stocks  for  Kjioxville,  about  the  first  of  June.  Their 
Construction  is  such  as  to  adapt  them,  particularly,  to  the  accommodation  of 
pa-iseugors,  in  which  respect  most  of  the  boats,  heretofore  on  the  river,  have  been 
defective." 

This  is  moving  forward  in  the  tnie  spirit  of  an  enterprising  people,  who  arc 
ever  ready  to  avail  themselves  promptly'  of  every  advantage  witnin  their  reach 
t<»  facilitate  commercial  intercourse.  We  predict,  for  the  people  of  Tenness^ee, 
a  more  rapid  progress  in  improvement  than  has  characterized  any  southern 
State.  Tliey  have  stood  calmly  by  and  seen  other  States  take  the  initiative,  un- 
til Matisfivd  of  the  practicability  and  success  of  the  several  enterprises ;  and  now, 
\i-hen  that  success  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  they  enter  the  list  with  a  noble  zeal, 
\rorthy  of  themselves  aud  the  great  cause  in  which  they  have  embarked. 

10.  REVENUES  OF  LEADING  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

1846.                   1847.  1K48.  •            1S40. 

Ohlocanalg $   6T2.302  $   80o.019  $    7^n>82            $    710  173 

K«w  York  oinals, 2,7'.G,10«  3,H;i6,:Wl  :\.2i^-2.'2l2             3.2<.(;.,>26 

ft*eDD8jlT&nia  canals, 1,1UG,977  1,295,494  l,5S7,9Ud             l,«>>cV-77 

Total, $4,505,385  $5,735,814  $5,620,089  $5,61 2,t7li 

S*w  York  nUlroadii, 2,31 5.078  3,1  Ca\MO  3J24.A70  4;2Jn^A ,ik\% 

lUi^aiascttj  raUroad*, 2,9iO,i>Oi  5,210,0*1  b,6&\,%\S4  V^>^;-'^^ 
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Philadelphia  and  Baltimoro  railroad,  668,566  643,065  638,102  627,904 

It«adin(?  railroad 1,900,115  2,(S02,945  1,692.065  1.933,590 

Baltimore  aud  Ohio  railroad, 797,(X4  1,101.936  1,213.664  l,:Ml,T05 

Georgia  railroadB, 400.935  383,Mi3  682,014  026^13 

Macon  and  Wentern  railroad, 12S,43D  147.768  161,509  198,517 

fioutb  Carolina  railroads, 589.(i81  718.110  8uO,073  ^02,403 

Little  Miami  railroad, 51,190  00.$^43  144.132  ].'>2,817 

Michiff an  Central  railroad, 277,478  347.555  373>S1  €00,986 

Wilmington  and  Koauoke  railroad,...  317,822  331,480  317,459  310,397 

Total  railroads, $11,276,252         $14,143,986         $15,299,903  $16,992,561 

*'     canals  and  railroads, 15,841,637  19,870,880  20,925,992  22,605,227 

Thus,  as  indicated  by  freights  and  passage^  on  public  works,  the  internal 
business  of  the  country  has,  m  four  years,  increased  40  per  cent.,  or  10  per  cent. 

Eer  annum,  since  the  present  tariff  came  into  operation.    This  proportion  vras, 
owever,  greater  than  it  appears  from  the  figures,  because  the  rates  of  trayel,  on 
many  of  the  works,  were  considerably  reduced. 


MISCELUNEOUS. 

1.  HEALTH  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  health  of  this  city,  for  the  present  year,  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Barton,  is  an  able  and  interesting  paper.  It  is  illustrated  with  several 
large  meteorological  and  biological  charts,  snowing  a  hundred  facts  in  regard  to 
the  climate,  health  and  diseases  of  the  city.  The  charts  are  exceedingly  curi- 
ous. Dr.  Barton  recommends  underground  sewerage  for  New  Orleans.  He  as- 
Berts  that  drynest,  rather  than  moisture,  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  cholera  in 
Kew  Orleans,  which  contradicts  the  general  impression.  The  whole  number  of 
deaths  by  it,  within  the  year  1849,  was  3,176.  The  proportion  of  deaths  by  pul- 
monary di.seases,  in  New  Orleans,  notwithstanding  ine  large  number  who  come 
here  in  that  condition  and  die,  is  less,  almost,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  being  13.87  per  cent,  of  total  mortality,  while  in  New  York  it  is  28  per 
cent.,  Charleston  22,  Mexico  17,  Havanna  25.  The  productive  age,  or  that  between 
20  and  50,  is  large«^t  in  New  Orleans,  being  4,924  in  every  10,000.  The  propor- 
tion in  the  United  States,  is  3,708,  and  in  England  and  Wales  4,028,  to  every 
10,000.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  1849,  was  55.4  inclies — the  larg- 
est being  in  July,  14.^41,  and  the  smallest  in  March,  1.718  inches.  January, 
March,  July  and  December,  were  the  most  cloudy  months.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  was  in  January  and  July.  Total  number  of  deaths  in  J  849, 
9,862  ;  being  a  proportion  of  nearly  one  in  eleven  of  the  population  :  or,  deduct- 
ing cholera  and  accidents,  there  remain  6,314  deaths,  oeing  one  in  16.67 — the 
population  of  the  city  being  estimated  at  103,347  1  The  picture  is  by  no  means 
encouraging. 

THE  CHOLERA. 

Dr.  Barton  finds  there  is  nothing  in  our  position  fovorable  to  cholera. 

**  With  reference  to  the  great  epidemic  principle  giving  rise  to  cholera,  whose 
devastations  have  been  so  severe  throughout  our  country,  it  is  some  consolation 
to  know  poor  its  that  is)  that  it  derived  no  vjluence  Jrom  fur  positinn.  Not- 
withstanding its  originating  in  a  latitude,  climate,  and  on  a  great  stream  sur- 
rounded with  swamps  somewhat  similar  to  our  own,  there  are  moral  aspects, 
grades  of  civilization,  and  wide  extension  of  comforts,  that  produce  an  immense 
oearing  on  digea.se,  widely  distinguishing  our  happy  country  from  the  down 
trodden  millions  of  oppressed  India;  and  the  difference  between  that  country 
and  this  is  almost  as  great  as  between  the  present  and  fifteenth  century,  when 
plagues  so  often  ravaged  the  earth  with  a  severity  far  exceeding  that>  of  later 
times.  It  is  further  observable,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  large  city  in  the  Union, 
where  it  has  prevailed,  that  it  has  not  been  morete  tre  than  here,  notwithslnnd- 
wg  the  peculmr  cJiaracter  of  our  floating  \vopulation.  The  littleness  of  man 
has  been  CA'hibited  in  puny  efforts  to  arteal.Xi^  c^>ia.TTs»!Cvttft>\3ftfe  ^^tKi^ress  of  a 
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pestilence  that  travels  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  but  it  has  been  found  that 
the  only  stay  to  its  devastation,  is  in  the  rigid  exercise  of  those  rules  intended 
for  Our  preservation  and  benefit,  and  which,  at  tlie  same  time,  reward  us  for 
obedience  to  those  great  laws  intended  for  our  guidance.  Medical  science  has 
done  much  for  its  relief ;  when  left  to  itself,  it  is  almost  uniformly  fatal ;  but, 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  its  preventives,  the  scourge  itself,  to  the  pru- 
dent and  temperate  (except  in  embarrassed  constitutions),  is  scarcely  even  to  be 
dreaded.  It  is  some  consolation,  then,  in  relation  to  this  disease,  which  cometh 
and  goeth  under  laws  and  conditions  so  little  understood,  that  each  individual 
carries  his  safeguard  under  his  own  control  in  the  correctness  of  his  personal 
habits.  The  liability  being  individual,  the  municipal  power  can  only  aid  by 
cleanliness  and  ventilation." 

HOW  TO  FROMOTE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

"But  there  is  another  still  more  effectual,  which  carries  with  it  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  rcmning  all  the  filth  oftlie  city,  at  the  same  time  that  it  protects  it 
from  undue  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  is  by  a  system  of  sewerage.  The 
difference  of  level  between  Levee  street,  and  the  (late)  swamp  beyond  Broad 
street,  is  about  eleven  feet,  the  basin  and  canals  of  the  draining  company  are 
seven  feet  lower,  making  eighteen  feet ;  or  from  Roman  street,  two  squares  be- 
low Claiborne  street,  to  the  bottom  of  said  basin,  say  seven  feet ;  the  distance 
in  each  case  being  about  a  mile,  the  consequence  is,  that  underground  drainage 
could  be  made  from  about  Levee  street,  letting  in  the  Mississippi  river  at  ten  to 
eleven  feet  below  high  water  mark,  by  drains  constantly  open,  which  would 
produce  a  currcni  to  Roman  street,  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  more  than 
twice  as  rapid  as  the  Mississippi  at  hi;^h  water,  and  from  Roman  street  to  the 
basin  of  the  draining  company,  more  than  three  times  as  rapid,  and  of  course 
three  times  as  strong — a  force  amply  sufficient  to  keep  itself  perfectly  clear  and 
remove  all  the  filth  and  offal  of  the  city. 

"  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  few  leadin? 
covered  drains,  by  which  these  important  results  would  be  obtained  ;  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  perfect  system  of  sewerage  and  drainage,  embrjfbing 
the  city  and  neighborhood,  would  be  cheap  at  ant  price,  for  they  at  once  re- 
move all  Uie  knuwn  causes  of  disease  under  the  control  of  the  public ;  filth  of 
every  kind  and  almost  everywhere,  and  undue  moisture!  The  present  system 
of  police  is  a  mere  mockery  and  deception,  leaving  the  public  here,  and  those 
interested  in  our  city  abroad,  under  the  impression  that  its  salubrity  is  unim- 
provable." 

INFLUENCES  OP  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

'•But  there  is  another  view  of  tliis  subject,  which  can  neither  be  overlooked  by 
the  philanthropist,  the  patriot  nor  the  christian,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  seem 
like  *  traveling  out  of  the  record  '  brietiy  to  notice  it.  It  is  a  curious  and  preg- 
nant fact,  that  where  there  is  great  insecurity  of  life,  whether  from  sickness  or 
other  causes,  there  is  more  or  less  corruption  in  morals ;  the  value  of  life  is  little 
estimated  ;  recklessness  assumes  the  place  of  prudence,  and  carelessness  usurps 
the  seat  of  sense,  not  only  with  regard  to  this  world  but  the  other  :  this  is  not 
only  the  case  with  the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  but  in  the  most  sickly  regions  of 
the  earth,  where  the  annual  mortality  is  from  1  in  2,  up  to  1  in  10,  20,  30  and  so 
on.  The  mortality  of  the  most  fatal  battles,  that  fill  the  world  with  astonish- 
ment and  produce  immortal  renown,  to  the  victor,  is  not  so  fatal  as  the  anntuil 
m'irialilif  of  some  sickly  city  where  but  trilling  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  The  blessings  of  our  divine  religion  are  here  felt  in  its  benign  in- 
fluenci^,  the  purity,  cleanliness,  moderation,  temperance  and  the  great  moral  re- 
strictions it  inculcates,  enforce  observances  highly  conducive  to  health.  It  con- 
stitutes one  of  those  remarkable  coincidences  ot"  the  moral  and  physical  laws, 
which  science  from  time  to  time  points  out.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom,  thjit  the  duration  of  life  and  the  observances  of  the  princi- 
ples of  moral  ty  and  religion  go  hand  in  hand :  and,  it  is  our  belief,  that  the 
nistory  of  the  world  will  bear  us  out  in  these  views  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  extraordi- 
nary, Vor  it  is  only  saying  that  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  life  in 
Scripture  are  in  toccordance  with  tht*  organic  nature  of  man.  The  historian  of 
the  great  plague  in  Loudon,  bear-i  te-stimonv  to  the  frightful  immorality,  hard- 
ness of  heart  and  savage  recklcs-^ne-s,  wliich  disputed  with  i^WN,to\v\V\\\aTv 
nd  repcntancC;  the  dominion  over  men's  miuds.    The  hVslory  ol  o\\\w  ^Vaj^'ja 
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and  nations  further  illustrate  the  position,  so  undeniable  is  it,  and  such  is  the 
beautiful  harmony  that  sustains  all  the  works  of  God.  The  average  life  in  no 
country  reaches  three  score  years  and  ten^  announced  in  Scripture  as  the  period 
for  the  duration  of  the  life  of  man.  The  average  age  at  death,  in  tlie  northern 
cities  (doubtless  owing  in  a  ^reat  measure  to  the  large  mortality  iu  infantile 
life),  is  from  nineteen  years  nine  months  to  twenty  years  three  months  ;  and  in 
some  of  the  cemeteries,  where  destitute  foreigners,  from  the  crowded  city  of 
Boston,  are  buried,  it  is  reduced  to  13.49.  In  the  South,  where  it  is  so 
much  more  favorable  to  infantile  life,  the  average  age  is  much  greater.  In  Charles- 
ton the  average  age  at  death  is  near  thirty-six  years.  In  Vera  Cruz  24.6,  and 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  27.7  ;  while  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  the  average  age  at 
death,  for  the  last  year,  was  26.69,  and  in  a  series  of  years,  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  cemeteries  was  22.63.  But  to  show  the  different  influence  of  our  climate 
upon  the  various  classes  of  the  population,  the  following  table  was  constructed 
at  great  labor  (being  all  the  data  it  was  possible  to  procure) : 

Catholic  ocmetery, 1841— '4, 

Protestont  do 1 841— *0, 

Potters'  FiMJ,  do 1841— '6, 

CyprosA  Grove,  do 1841— '8, 

St.  Vincent  do  Paul,  do 1842— '6, 

St.  Patrick's,  do 1841—7, 

Jews',  do 1847- '9, 

*'  Of  «11  countries  on  record,  the  rural  parts  of  England  and  Massachusetts 
are,  probably,  most  favored  with  respect  to  infantile  life  ;  and  yet,  in  Massachu 
setts,  forty  per  cent.,  and  in  England  forty-seven  per  cent.,  die  while  they  are 
going  tlirough  the  process  of  development,  and  before  they  enter  upon  self-sus- 
taining life,  in  their  sixteenth  year.  In  New  Orleans  we  have  not  the  data  to 
institute  an  exact  comparison  at  these  ages,  but  very  near  it ;  and  we  find  that 
here  only  36.98  per  cent,  die  under  twenty.  In  this  city  data  of  all  kinds  are 
very  defective  ;  we  have,  nevertheless,  been  able  to  construct  a  chart  to  show  the 
real  value  of  life  here  at  successive  ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 
It  is  too  lenethy  for  this  report.  We  may,  however,  state tnat  it  shows  the  ex- 
tremely mild  character  of  the  climate  at  all  periods  of  life  under  twenty,  and 
above  fifty,  and  during  all  months  of  the  year,  and  that  the  chief  fatality  occurs 
from  twenty  to  forty  (the  ages  of  the  immigrating  population),  and  the  period 
Uie  latter  part  of  summer.  Notwithstanding  all  tlus,  the  following  statement 
shows,  that  we  have  a  larger  proportionate  population  at  the  productive  age, 
that  is,  from  twenty  to  fifty,  tnan  the  most  favored  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  there  are  3,708,  iu  Louisiana  3,753,  in  England  4,028,  in  New 
Orleans  4,924.» 

MOHTALITY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  1849. 


TbLyb. 

Sa'ioav. 

No.  above  No.  abore     Oen. 

deatht. 

age  at  death. 

eighty,  otu  hundred,  or. 

442 

2tiY.3in.ld. 

61           10.           22.63 

1,4(5 

24     9      1 

15             1 

8.6«>d 

23    10      4 

83             9 

901 

23 

1,152 

20      5    14 

16              2 

1,287 

19      1 

70 

14      1 

AQ<]IlEOATE  OF  ALL  THE  AGES    K>'0WS  OF  THE    MOE- 
TALITY  OF  1849. 


Under 
1  mo.,., 
lyr,.... 
5  yra.,.. 

10  yrH.,.. 

20  yrs.,.. 

30  yrs,,.. 

40  yr*.,.. 

60  jTs.,.. 

fiO  yrs.,. . 

70  yr*.,.. 

80  yr«.,. . 

90  yw.,.. 
100  yrs.... 
105  yrs.. 
110  yrn., 
130  yiv.,.. 
Unknown, 

Total,. 


WUITE. 

Af(d(.  Pemale, 


3«K) 

24S 

307 

154 

255 

1,352 

1,125 

561 

2J2 

102 

38 

8 

7 


179 

225 

336 

117 

139 

41^5 

330 

159 

84 

37 

31 

14 

4 


COLORED, 

Male.  Fi'maJe. 
G5 


■•«  •   •  » 


813      338 


74 
84 

98 
36 
78 
126 
87 
64 
28 
T9 
13 
11 

O 

1 


325 


57 
102 
36 
58 
78 
61 
59 
48 
34 
19 
15 
13 

1 
1 

206 


TOTAI. 

618 

614 

903 

342 

530 

1.991 

l,f;a'5 

833 

382 

192 

101 

48 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1,682 


9,862 


PLACK  OF  mSTH. 

Forelpn 3.669 

Unitctl  Slatos, 505 

LouU^iana, 29 

N»*w  Orlvau!* T74 

Unknown  (includinfrnejnrM^). 4.985 

VNKNOVX 

A.«  to  R?e 1,682 

•*     diiH'ai'o,. 645 

"    wuntry 4.985 

"    n.'f«id«  nee,  cither  as  to  Unjrth,  or  what  part 

of  city,  cU?.,  ?o  few  as  to  be  nwlcs.*. 

BURIALS  AT  TBE  CEMKTF.RIES. 

Proti'Ktant S71 

Catholic 986 

Cvpix'8f«  Grove, 182 

Odd  Fellows' 5 

St.  VinoMitdo  Piiul 2,438 

St.  Patrick'?* 1.145 

Potters'  Field 1,451 

niaritv  Hospital, 2.304 

Lafayetto 981 


*/)r.  barton  is  wrong  in  attaching  any  \mpotXaiicft  to  lhv», ««  a  few  momenta'  reflection  will  «t- 
hrfy  bim. — i'p. 
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HO.  or  I»SATH8  TS  BOBRTAIS. 

"^Jttrity  Hospital, 2,745 

'  mdeSUtnie, 45 

HoffpitAl, 29 

lo  *»     .^ 43 

■treei     •< 30 

2,803 


ATZBAOI  AGS  AT  DBATH.  WkiU*.  OoCd. 

Cholera, 27.9  25.11 

Fevers, 26.7  20.1 

Yellow  fcyer, 27.7 

COUKTBT. 

tbrtign,  U.S.    La.  N.  O.  V'nJi?n.  TaUd* 

Cholera,  1,269      200      12      94      1,609  3.179 

Fevers,        290        27        1      16         300  640 

YeLfeT.,     680       88       0       2         171  783 


2.  PHYSICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

The  qaestioD  of  the  human  race,  whether  a  unity  or  not,  is  being  now  dis- 
eossed,  with  great  ability,  by  naturalists  all  over  the  world.  We  may  mention 
among  others,  Morton,  Pritchard,  Nott  of  Mobile,  whose  contributions  have  ap> 
peared  in  oar  Review,  and  who  has  lately  written  an  able  work  upon  the  subject^ 
Baehman  of  Charleston,  also  the  author  of  a  late  treatise,  and  Professor  Agassiz. 
This  subject  has  an  important  bearing  just  now,  in  examining  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  negro,  whom  philanthropy  is  seeking  to  elevate  to  the  highest 
daius  of  humanity.  It  is  something  to  discover  that  he  is  not  of  common  ori- 
gin with  the  Caucasian,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  better  opinion  among  scien- 
tific men. 

Upon  the  table  before  us  is  an  interesting  pamphlet,  read  before  the  American. 
Ethnological  Society,  Nov  ,  1849,  by  P.  A.  Browne,  LL.  D.,  in  answer  to  the 
declaration  of  Pritchard,  that  "  The  covering  of  the  negro's  head  is  hair,  prop- 
eHy  so  termed,  and  not  wool."  We  extract  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Browne,  as 
baring  some  practical  weight. 

^  Ist.  Hair  is  in  shape  either  cylindrical  or  oval ;  but  wool  is  eccentrically  ellip- 
tical  or  flat ;  and  the  covering  of  the  negro's  head  is  eccentrically  elliptical  or 
flat. 

2d.  The  direction  of  hair  is  either  straight,  flowing  or  curled  ;  but  wool  is 
crisped  or  frizzled,  and  sometimes  spirally  twisted ;  and  the  covering  of  the 
n^o's  head  is  crisped  or  frizzled,  and  sometimes  spirally  twisted. 
^  Sd.  Hair  issues  out  of  the  epidermis  at  an  acute  angle,  but  wool  emerges  at  a 
right-angle  ;  and  the  covering  of  the  oegro's  head  issues  out  of  the  epidermis  at 
a  right-angle. 

4ui.  The  coloring  matter  of  a  perfect  hair,  for  example  that  of  the  head  of  the 
white  man,  is  contained  in  a  central  canal,  but  that  of  wool  is  disseminated  in 
the  cortex,  or  in  the  cortex  and  intermediate  fibers  ;  and  the  covering  of  the 
head  of  the  ne^o  has  no  central  canal. 

5th.  The  scales  of  the  cortex  of  hair  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  wool, 
are  smooth,  and  less  pointed,  and  they  embrace  the  shaft  more  intimately  ;  and 
the  scales  on  the  filaments  of  the  covering  of  the  negro's  head  are  numerous, 
rough,  pointed,  and  do  not  embrace  the  shaft  intimately. 

Ck^aoLLAar. — Hair  will  not  felt,  but  wool  will ;  and  the  covering  of  the  negro's 
head  will  felt — has  been  felted. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  "  convinced  "  that  the  negro  has  on  his 
head  **tpool,  properly  so  termed/'  and  not  har.  And  since  the  white  man  has 
hair  upon  his  head,  and  the  negro  has  wool,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronounc- 
ing that  Uiey  belong  to  two  dttinet  tpeeiet. 

M.  Flourens,  an  eminent  French  physiologist,  found  four  distinct  layers  be- 
tween the  cuticle  and  the  cutis  ;  the  second  of  which,  he  says,  is  a  mucous  mem- 
brane— a  d  ilinet  organize  i  bjdiff  underlaying  the  pigment,  and  existing  in  per- 
sons of  dark  color  only.  M.  Flourens  sought  in  vain  for  this  membrane  between 
the  cutis  and  outer  lamina  of  the  epidermis  of  a  white  man  ;  and  yet  this  is  the 
teat  of  the  discoloration  produced  in  his  complexion  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
From  these  examinations,  this  distinguished  naturalist  and  anatomist  was  able 
to  pronounce,  definitely,  that  the  discoloration  in  the  skin  of  the  white  man  is 
totally  diff  rent  in  kind  from  the  cause  of  blackness  in  tfu:  negro;  he  therefore  just- 
ly concludes,  that  the  negro  and  the  European  arc  teparaU  tpeeiet  0/6. m(;c. 
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3.  MONTHLY  COMMERCIAL  SUMMARY  AND  REVIEW. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  that,  independently  of  Califomian  operations, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  in  all  sections  of  the  Union,  is  accumulating  witli  a 
rapidity,  perhaps,  never  before  witnessed  in  any  country.  Several  causes  con- 
spire to  produce  this  result ;  the  most  obvious  of  which  we  may  enumerate. 
There  are,  first,  immigration.  In  the  year  1849,  over  300,000  souls  arrived 
from  Europe,  to  settle  permanently  in  the  (country  (the  number  this  year  prom- 
ises to  be  larger  and  of  a  better  character),  and  they  brought  with  them  an 
amount  of  capital  not  short  of  $10,000,000,  which  was  expended  In  transporta- 
tion and  traveling  expenses — in  the  purchase  and  stocking  farms  and  in  the 
operations  of  workshops.  Thus  appropriated,  it  has,  with  the  savings  of  do- 
mestic industry,  been  placed  in  the  way  of  rapid  reproduction.  The  breadth 
of  land  annually  brought  under  cultivation  is  considerable  and  of  a  very  pro- 
lific character  ;  while  the  means  of  communication — that  is,  the  instruments  by 
which  the  rich  land  and  the  labor  applied  to  it  become  available  as  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  country — are  annually  extended.  It  is  but  twenty  years  since  the 
modem  railway  was  put  in  operation.  In  that  time  8,000  miles  have  been  com- 
pleted, in  this  country,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,000.  In  the  same  time,  5,000  miles 
of  canals  have  been  built,  at  a  cost  of  $160,000,000.  Also,  in  the  same  time,  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  has  increased  from  14,500,000  miles  to  32,299,379  miles, 
exclusive  of  steamboat  and  railroad  service.  It  has  also  been  the  case,  that  the 
coasting  and  steam  tonnage  has  increased  from  508,858  tons  to  1,770,376  tons. 
By  recapitulation,  the  means  of  transportation  have  increased  as  follows : 

1830.  1849. 

HallroadR,  miles, 8,000  $250,000,000 

CftiiaKmUes, 2,000  $C0,000,000  7,000  210,000,000 

Length  of  post  roadis  milea 105.336  10(>,330,000  167,703  167,703,000 

Mail  Berviee, 14,500.000                   82,299,379                    

fiteamers,  touii, 54,036  18,912,600  441,524  164,633.400 

Balling  Ycssuls,  tons, 534,321  16,029,030  1,329,861  89,895,530 

Cost, $200,278,230  $822,131,930 

The  cost  of  post  roads  we  have  estimated  at  $100  per  mile — ^whether  prices  in 
cash,  or  in  labor  of  the  people,  it  is  cost.  But  this  is  the  smallest  item  of  the 
increase.  Nearly  $450,000,000  have  been  expended,  in  cash,  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  upon  the  means  of  internal  transportation  necessary  to  make  available 
the  broad  lands  of  the  South-west  and  West  and  the  labor  of  those  who  have 
settled  upon  them — and,  by  so  doing,  thus  called  into  being  an  amount  of  capital 
far  greater  than  itself.  The  progress  of  revenues  upon  the  leading  works,  is 
seen  in  the  foUowng  table : 

BXVEKUES  07  LKADnfO  PQBUG  WORKS. 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1849. 

Ohio'canaLs $  613.302  $   805,019  $  785,^82  $  713,173 

New  York  canals 2.756,106  3,6:j5,381  3,252,212  3,266.226 

Pennj«vlvania  canals, 1,196,977  1.295.494  1,687,995  1,6.33,277 

New  York  railroads, 2,.'J15,078  3.166,340  3,724,470  4,289,206 

Maj».-achu8sctt8  railroads, 3,940..'>04  6,210,081  6,651,884  6,118,214 

Pbiladilphia  and  Baltimore  railroad 568.555  64^,005  638.102  627,904 

R^iading,  etc.,  railroad, 1,900,116  2,002.945  1,092,555  1,933.590 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 797.064  1,101,930  1,213,664  1,241.706 

Georgia  railroad, 400.936  3S3,8(>3  682,014  626;813 

Macon  and  We»«tern  railroad, 128,4,30  147.768  161,569  198,517 

South  Carolina  railroad, 589,081  718,110  800,073  892,403 

Little  Miami  railroad 116,052  221,1.39  280,086  321,398 

Michigan  Central  railroad, 277,478  347,555  373,981  600.986 

liV'ilmiugton  and  Roanoke  railroad, 317,822  331,480  317,459  310,397 

Total  canals  and  railroad.s $15,908,499       $20,010,176       $21,061,945       $22,773,808 

The  capital  expended,  in  means  of  transportation,  particularly  railways,  in 
this  country,  even  although  it  may  be  \oat  \o  \\a  %v^)&cxi^^t^  Q>t  ^Xx^VbjQkVdera^  is 
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sure  to  promote  accumulations,  in  other  shapes,  by  making  industry  and 
x&^^w  lands  ayailable,  to  an  amount  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  works.  In 
£1x1  gland,  the  expenditure  has  been  excessive  for  the  country,  because  the  whole 
'WF  as  before  densely  settled — ^the  natural  resources  well  developed  and  accessible 
^t^  reasonable  cost  of  transportation.  New  railroads  had  not,  therefore,  the 
to  reproduce  their  own  cost  so  rapidly  as  is  done  in  this  country,  where 
value  of  land  and  of  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  is  much  or  nothing  accord- 
to  the  means  of  transportation.  The  value  of  aU  surplus  productions  con- 
sists in  the  facility  of  transporting  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  wanted. 
C?oal«  at  the  Pennsylvania  mines,  is  worth  $1  00  per  ton  or  less ;  in  New  York 
i.%  is  'Worth  from  $5  00  to  $600.  Four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  coal  is  in  trans- 
portation. In  like  manner,  labor,  which  is  always  in  excess  in  the  city,  may 
promptly  and  cheaply  transported  to  the  place  of  demand,  where  the  thrifty 

may  receive  a  better  reward  for  his  industry. 
The  breadth  of  land  that  supplies  a  city  witli  milk,  vegetables  and  other 
^oody  is  extended,  almost  indefinitely,  as  compared  with  former  times :  that  is 
%4>  ssLj,  the  capital  employed  in  feeding  cities  has  increased  to  almost  a  limitless 
extent,  by  means  of  railroads.    Without  these  means  of  communication,  one  of 
'^Two  things  must  have  happened,  viz.:  that  cities  must  have  ceased  to  grow  be- 
3rond  a  certain  point,  or  that  the  general  business  must  yield  such  profits  as 
'would  enable  citizens  to  pay  extravagant  prices  for  food.    The  means  of  ob- 
'taining  food  and  fuel  now  presented,  are  equal  to  any  demand,  at  moderate 
prices  ;  and  we  have  cited  some  few  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  capital 
28  increased  by  communication.    This  process  is  now  going  on,  all  over  the 
country,  with  enhanced  rapidity,  and  the  time  is  yet  distant  when  it  will  cease 
to  produce  its  effects.    Capital  is  multiplying,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  ratio  never 
before  witnessed  in  any  country — as  well  from  immigration  as  from  the  cause 
we  have  slightly  indicated.    The  application  of  capital  now,  is  not,  as  in  for- 
mer years  of  speculation,  in  banks,  the  credits  of  which  were  directly  applied 
to  the  consumption  of  capital — ^but.  through  the  construct iou  of  works,  to  its 
rapid  reproduction.    Hence,  the  prospect  is  of  a  longiseason  of  very  general  pros- 
perity and  advancing  prices.    The  breadth  of  land  which  can  supply  not  only 
the  seaboard,  but  export  demand  for  produce,  has  become  very  great ;  and  the 
external  business  of  the  country  increases  as  rapidly ;  and  the  returns  of 
goods  into  the  country,  in  payment  of  the  exports,  have  been  very  considerable 
at  the  North,  swelling  the  federal  revenues  to  an  extraordinary  figure.    To  these 
large  importations  have  been  ascribed  the  low  prices  which  goods  have  realized 
at  Uie  North  ;  but,  it  would  seem  that  the  true  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  suc- 
cessful competioU  of  the  southern  States,  in  the  production  of  articles  corres- 
ponding with  eastern  and  northern  goods,  without  conflicting  much  with  the 
finer  descriptions  imported.    The  prices  which,  this  year,  have  been  obtained 
for  cotton,  have  put  into  the.  hands  of  the  South  the  means  of  entering  the  field 
of  manufacturing.    In  order  to  compare  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop, 
we  shall  take  the  number  of  bales  exported,  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
average  prices,  monthly,  in  New  York  ;  these  showing,  generally,  the  average 
value  of  the  whole  exports : 

conox  Kzpoara  ntox  thi  unird  btato,  sir.  1  to  JtriT  1. 

1849.  1850. 

Jb                   BeUeif.            Priott.  Value.  B'llrs.              Pricfn,  Value. 

January  1,. 483,7»3  C^r^^TU  $13,570.t00  8<)2.2:i5  11     (?i  12  $16,062,810 

January, 179,317  7Vj  ft^  8  6,4fi9,168  145,.'>72  13      (7^  13»4  7,71«l,3ia 

Vebruary, 2M,(»0  TJ^^fi^  8,019,390  VAMWi  12V^(8)WA  ^,"«.fafc 
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March, 360.353  V4  (8^  8  10,810,590  211.729  121^  (^  13U  10.904,043 

April, 2l»3.168  TU  (fli  8  8.795,040  159,896  1255  ^  13>4  8,314,592 

May, 298,491  7>J  f«  8V^  9.551,712  126,220  1252^13^  fi,6893660 

Juno, 243,396  8^  (o^  9>^  8,438,930  176,748  IS     &  13^  9,367,644 

2,117,210  $64,655,430  1,311,566  $06,307,701 

Total,  1848,....  1,645,895  61,876,060 

The  accuracy  of  this  mode  of  estimate  is  tested  in  the  fact,  that  the  exports  for 
1848  and  1849  are  951,676,069  and  $64,655,430,  each,  for  ten  months.  The 
oflScial  value,  for  the  whole  year  1849,  is  $66,397,701.  The  value  of  cotton  ex- 
ported this  year,  since  September  1,  exceeds,  by  nearly  $2,000,000,  the  value  of 
the  large  crop  of  1849,  and  by  $14,500,000  that  of  1848.  The  supply  of  mills  from 
this  source,  this  year,  is  quite  equal,  for  the  month,  that  derived  from  the  same 
source  last  year,  and  exceeds,  by  nearly  three  millions,  that  of  1848.  It  is  also  to 
be  considered  that  the  stock  now  in  the  ports  is  404,000,  worth  21,412,000,  against 
289,000  bales,  worth  $10,115,000.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  value  of  11)^  mil- 
lions more  on  hand  this  year  than  last ;  and  this  is  equal  to  cash.  Under  all 
these  circumstances  the  southern  interests  are  prosperous.  They  have  obtained 
more  money  for  much  less  cotton — say  an  average  of  $52  per  bale  this  year, 
against  $30  last  year ;  or,  the  whole  receipts  stand  as  follows : 

Balet.  Value.  Vahic 

Sept.  1  to  June  30, 1849, 2,648,000  $30  $79,440,000 

"1        "30, 1850, 1,982,000  62  103,064.000 

Decrease, $666,000  Increase,  $23,624,000 

That  is  to  say,  for  666,000  bales  less  cotton,  $23,624,000  more  money  has  been 
obtained.  Those  large  planters,  therefore,  whose  crop  was  near  an  average,  have 
had  a  most  prosperous  year ;  and  the  South,  as  a  whole,  has  had  less  exx)ense  of 
bale  rope  and  bagging,  freight,  transportation,  etc.,  for  th»same  value  of  sales. 
This  has  given  large  means  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  but  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  factories ;  and  this  lattej  fact  will  exert  its  influence  in  another  year. 
At  the  present  moment,  among  the  producers  of  cloth  in  those  sections— 
namely,  the  northern  and  middle  States,  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  chief  seats  of  manufacturing  industry — ^there  appears  to  be,  and  doubtless  is, 
something  less  of  that  prosperity  which,  upon  an  average  fliroughout  the  whole 
country,  is  usually  marked.  The  value  of  raw  material  has  risen  disproportion- 
ally  to  the  price  of  fabrics,  and  although  the  demand  for  the  latter  is  good,  the 
supply  is  more  than  equal  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  notwithstanding  that  raw  ma- 
terial is  very  high,  and  manufacturers  complain  of  inadequate  prices,  they  nev- 
ertheless buy  and  work  up  a  larger  quantity  of  the  raw  material  than  ever  be- 
fore, in  the  face  of  enhanced  importations  of  rival  productions.  This  is  an 
anomaly  which  puzzles  many ;  but,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  causes  which  are  in 
operation  to  stimulate  competition,  we  arrive  at  something  like  a  solution.  We 
may  reflect  that  political  causes,  in  Europe,  have  operated  to  keep  goods  cheap 
in  Lancashire,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  promote  large  exports  to  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, at  a  moment  when  three  incentives  to  manufacturing  riyalry  have  acted 
upon  the  South  and  West :  there  are,  first,  abundance  of  capital ;  second,  the 
influence  of  the  improvements  in  steam  power  and  machinery,  emancipating  fac- 
tory labor  from  water-power  localities ;  and,  lastly,  political  motives. 

The  South  has  abundance  of  capital,  evinced  in  the  fact,  that  the  crop,  thus 

far  delivered,  has  realized  $104,000,000  more  money  than  a  heavier  delivery 

last  year:  that  is  to  say,  a  quantity  diminished  by  one  one-fourth,  lessened  to 

the  same  extent  the  expenses  of  freight,  packing,  weighing,  Ac,  while  high 

rates  o/ exchange,  drawn  against  \iig\i\alu^,\iv?ee\x^\)\edtlie  South,  as  a  whole. 
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probably,  to  realize  $30,000,000  more  money  from  this  crop  than  from  the  last. 

With,  this  means  factories  have  so  multiplied,  that  not  short  of  175,000  spindles 

are  no'w  in  operation  in  t]^e  cotton  States,  requiring  100,000  bales  cotton  per  an- 

nuniy  and  every  mail  brings  advices  of  some  new  one  going  up.    This  rivalry 

mffects  the  old  established  factories,  the  more  that  the  new  factories  are  all  armed 

"with  the  newest  improved  machinery,  and  will  produce  at  probably  twenty  per 

c>ent.  better  advantage.    The  competition  from  this  quarter  is  every  way  calcu- 

to  diminish  the  old  margin  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the 

»ric8;  and  those  old  eastern  concerns,  which  bad  reached  the  minimum  margin 

at  'which  they  could  work,  must  shut  up  shop  and  give  place  to  more  competent 

operators.     The  increased  demand  for  goods,  arising  from  growing  numbers  and 

^vre&lth,  seems  to  have  been  supplied  almost  altogether  from  our  own  increased 

'pnnoduction. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  the  United  States,  in  1830,  were  68,577,- 

693  yards  of  plain  and  colored  cottons.    The  population  was  then  12,000,000. 

In  1840,  the  importation  was  32,073,004  yards,  and  the  population  was  17,000,- 

OOO.     In  1849,  the  import  was  75,377,853  yards,  and  the  population  is  not  far 

^rom  23,000,000.    That  is  to  say,  the  population,  in  1849,  was  nearly  double  that 

of  1830,  and  the  importation  of  cotton  cloths  actually  less — a  larger  proportion 

being  exported.    Under  the  supposition  that  the  estimate  of  22  yards  per  head 

per  annum  is  correct,  then  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  this  year,  will 

be  nearly  506,000,000  yards.    This  estimate  is,  however,  very  small  for  this 

eoantfy.    If  we  take  the  returns  for  three  periods,  we  have  results  as  follow : 

1830  1840  1849 

B«Ie«  oonnimed  in  U.  SUteii, 182,140  296,193  518,u39 

«  "  Booth  and  Wert, .....**  110,000 

Kqaal  to  3raidg, 218,570,400  354,231,600  753,646,800 

Imported,    **      48,409,542  27,000,000  57,000,000 

Total  rapply,  yards, 206,979,942  381,231,600  810,646,800 

Popnlation, 12,142,000  17,183,000  23,000,000 

Bapplj  per  head,  yanLi, 22^  22^^  36 

The  estimate  of  110,000  bales,  consumed  by  southern  and  western  factories, 
is  that  of  the  New  York  Price  Current,  for  1849.  The  yards  imported  are  the 
average  of  the  three  years  preceding  the  dates.  The  home  production  is  esti- 
mated 400  pounds  to  the  bale,  and  three  yards  to  the  pound;  but,  in  1830,  the 
bales  were  not  so  heavy,  which  would  make  the  income  larger  than  it  appears 
to  be.  In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1840,  the  supply  did  not  vary  much,  but 
the  whole  quantity  required  to  supply  an  addition  of  5,000,000  of  population 
was  produced  in  the  United  States.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  importation, 
nor  has  it  been  material  in  the  last  nine  years ;  but  the  supply  of  home  produc- 
tion has  much  exceeded  the  former  average.  The  annual  increase  of  demand  is 
mnch  larger  than  in  any  other  country.  Last  year  300,000  immigrants  arrived, 
and  a  larger  number  will  come  this  year.  The  natural  increase  of  the  country  is 
600,000  per  annum,  which,  with  the  present  immigration,  will  reach  nearly  1,000,- 
000  souls  per  annum ,  who  rapidly  become  cotton  consumers  to  the  extent  of  30,000,- 
OOO  yards,  equal  to  the  product  of  60,000  spindles,  besides  the  enhanced  propor- 
tion per  head  consequent  upon  greater  general  prosperity.  If  we  compare  the 
whole  cotton  trade  of  1830  with  that  of  1849,  we  have  the  following  results  : 

1830.  1840. 

Population, 12,120.000  23.000,000 

Importii  cotton  goodl^ $7,962,000  $15,754,841 

£iporta  fbreicn  cotton  good«, $2,189,300  $  570,500 

"       domeatio        "  1,318,183  =«  3,507,483  4,93^,000—    6,503.)WO 

Mx0eMg, $4,464,517  V^^iKV^AX 
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In  the  20  years  here  embraced,  there  has  been  but  little  progress.  If  we  aver- 
age the  value  of  the  United  Statc:^  goods  ez]>orted  in  1830,  at  15  cts.,  and  in  1849, 
at  10  cts.,  then  9^27,281  yard<  were  exported  at  the  former  period,  and,  in  round 
numbers,  50,000,000  yards  iu  1849.  The  re-export  of  foreign  cotton  goods  has 
nearly  ceased — thus  beiug  supplanted  with  the  American  article.  The  imported 
▼alue — the  imports — ^in  1830  and  1849,  were  as  follows : 


1830.  1849, 

Cbloxcd, $4,356,075  $10,280,894 

White 2,487,804  1,438.035 

Hofliery,  &C, 387,454  1,315,783 

Tamboured, ..« 702,631 

Yam,  Ac, 172,785  770,509 


Nankeens,..^ ,.  228,233 

VelveU,'. *.        

Curds,  Ac.,....** .... «  ....** 

All  other, 229,375 


99.220 

185,964 
855,205 


Total, $7,862,326       $15,651,841 


The  greatest  and  most  remarkable  increase  is  in  the  importation  of  prints  and 
hosiery  from  the  Hause  Towns.  Thus,  in  1830,  they  sent  us  $261,015  worth, 
and,  in  1849,  $1,463,367 — exceeding  the  amount  now  received  from  France  of 
the  same  articles.  The  foreign  trade  now,  it  appears,  is  confined  almost  alto- 
gether to  the  finer  articles  ;  while  the  home  production  ^of  the  coarse  cloths  is 
such  as  fully  to  account  for  depressed  prices :  in  fact,  without  a  most  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  consumption,  one-half  the  makers  would  have  been  ruined.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  no  one  can  regard  an  increased  duty  as  any  element  what- 
ever of  a  reaction  in  the  trade ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  add  a  new  impulse 
to  that  manufacturing  mania  now  so  apparent. 

Notwithstanding  these  immense  investments  in  means  of  transportation,  and  in 
the  $60,000,000  subscribed  to  the  Mexican  war,  capital,  to  judge  from  the  advices, 
was  never  more  abundant  or  cheaper  in  the  northern  cities,  without,  it  would 
seem,  eliciting  any  disposition  to  speculate  or  to  promote  any  unusual  enter- 
prise. Money,  "  at  call,"  was,  iu  New  York,  3)^  @  5  per  cent.,  and  good  paper 
done  freely  at  6  per  cent. 

4.  DEATH  OF  MR.  *OALHOUN. 

The  beautiful  address  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Butler,  over  the  remains  of  this  great 
statesman,  is  worthy  of  preservation  by  every  lover  of  his  country  : 

FUNERAL  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  DEATif  OF  ME.  CALHOUN. 

I  haye  said  ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the  Most  High;  but  ye  shall  die  like  men, 
and  fall  liko  one  of  the  prinoes. — i^.  Ixxxiif  v.  6  and  7. 

One  of  the  princes  is  fallen !  A  prince  in  intellect ;  a  prince  in  his  sway  over 
human  liearts  and  minds  ;  a  prince  in  the  wealth  of  his  own  generous  aifections, 
and  in  the  rich  revenues  of  admiring  love  poured  into  his  heart ;  a  prince  in  the 
dignity  of  his  demeanor.    This  prince  has  fallen — fallen ! 

Ana  ye  all,  his  friends  and  peers,  illustrious  statesmen,  orators  and  warriors, 
"  I  have  said  ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  vou  are  children  of  the  Most  High ;  InU 
ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  [this]  one  of  the  princes/' 

The  praises  of  the  honored  dead  hiive  been,  here  and  elsewhere,  fitly  spoken. 
The  beautifully  blended  benignity,  dignity,  simplicity  and  purity,  of  the  husband, 
the  father  and  the  friend  ;  the  integrity,  sagacity  and  energy,  of  the  statesman ; 
tlie  high -wrought  vigor,  the  compressed  intenseness,  tlie  direct  and  rapid  logic, 
of  the  orator — all  these  have  been  vividly  portrayed  by  those  who  illustrate 
what  they  describe.  There  seems  to  linger  still  around  this  hall  echoes  of  the 
Toices  which  have  so  faithfuUjr  sketched  the  life,  so  happily  discriminated  the 
powers,  so  affectionately  eulogized  the  virtues,  of  the  departed,  that  the  muse  of 
history  will  note  down  the  words,  as  tlie  outline  of  her  future  lofty  narrative, 
her  nice  analysis,  and  her  glowing  praise. 

But  the  echo  of  tliese  eulogies  dies  away.    All  that  was  mortal  of  their  honor- 

ed  object  lies  here,  unconscious,  in  the  theater  of  his  glory.    "Lord  of  tlie  lion 

Jjeart  and  eagle  eye"  there  he  lies— that,  strong  1[i^m\.  kW-V—tkat  bright  eye  dim  I 
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Another  Toice  claims  your  ear.  The  minister  of  God,  standing  over  the  dead, 
is  Bent  to  saj,  "  I  said  ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the  Most 
High ;  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the  princes."  He  is  sent 
to  remind  you  tliat  there  are  those  here,  not  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense,  who  are 
greater  than  t^e  greate&t — even  Death,  and  Death's  Lord  and  Master! 

Death  is  here.  I  see  him  stand  over  his  prostrate  victim,  and  grimly  smile, 
and  shake  his  unsated  spear,  and  bid  us  all  attend  this  day  on  him.  He  is  king 
to-day,  and  leads  iis  all  captive  in  his  train,  to  swell  his  triumph  and  proclaim 
his  power.  And  there  is  no  visitant  that  can  stand  before  the  soul  of  man,  with 
Buch  claims  on  his  awed,  intent,  and  teachable  attention.  When,  as  on  a  day  and 
in  a  scene  like  this,  he  liolds  us  in  his  presence  and  bids  us  hear  him,  who  can 
dare  disregard  his  mandate  ?  0!  there  is  no  thought  or  fact  having  reference  to  this 
brief  scene  of  things,  however  it  come  with  a  port  and  tone  of  dignity  and  pow- 
er, which  does  not  dwindle  into  meanness  in  the  presence  of  that  great  fact,  that 
great  thought,  wliich  has  entered  into  the  capitol  to-day— death !  To  be  made 
to  see  that,  by  a  law  perfectly  inevitable  and  irresistible,  soul  and  body  are  soon 
to  separate  ;  that  this  busy  scene  of  earth  is  to  be  suddenly  and  forever  left ; 
that  this  human  soul  is  to  "break  through  the  circle  of  warm,  congenial,  familiar 
and  kindred  sympathies  and  associations,  and  to  put  off  all  alone  into  the  silent 
dark — this  is  the  message  to  us  of  death.  And  as  this  messa^  is  spoken  to  a 
soul  which  is  conscious  of  sin,  which  knows  that  it  has  not  m  itself  resources 
for  self-purification  and  self-sustaining  joy  and  peace,  which  realizes  retribution 
as  an  eternal  jnoral  law,  it  comes  fraught  with  tne  unrest  which  causes  it  to  be 
dismissed,  or  which  lodges  it  in  the  soul — a  visitant  whose  first  coming  is 
gloom,  but  whose  continued  presence  shall  be  glory.  Then  the  spirit,  peering 
with  intense  earnestness  into  the  dark  unknown,  may  in  vain  question  earth  of 
the  destiny  of  the  soul  beyond  the  grave,  and  lift  to  Heaven   the  passionate 

invocation  : 

*<  Answer  mc,  burning  stare  of  night, 
Where  hatli  the  spirit  gone, 
Whirh  pastied  the  reach  of  mortal  sight, 

E'en  an  a  breeze  hath  flown? 
And  the  stars  answer  him.  Wo  roll 

In  pomp  and  power  on  high. 
But  of  the  never-dying  fioul 
Ask  things  that  cannot  die? " 

J  Things  that*  cannot  die!"  God  can  onlv  tell  us  of  the  spirit- world.  He 
answers  us,  by  his  Son,  that  death  is  the  cliild  of  sin  He  tells  what  is  the 
power  of  this  king  of  terrors.  He  shows  us  "tliat  in  Adam  all  die."  He  de- 
clares to  us,  that,  sinful  by  nature  and  by  practice,  we  are  condemned  to  death  ; 
that  we  are  unfit  for  heaven  ;  that  we  are  consigned  to  wo ;  that  the  destiny  of 
the  soul,  which  remains  thus  condemned  and  unchanged,  is  far  drearier  and  more 
dreadful  beyond,  than  this  side  the  grave  No  wonder  that  men  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  death  for  all  his  message^*  are  woful  and  appalling. 

But  thanks  be  to  God  I  though  death  be  here,  so  alf*o  is  death's  Lord  and 
Master.  *•  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Clirist  shall  all  be  made  alive."  That 
Savior,  Christ,  assures  us  that  all  who  repent  and  forsake  their  sins,  who  be- 
lieve in  him  and  live  to  him,  shall  rise  to  a  life  glorious  and  eternal  with  him 
and  his  in  heaven.  He  tells  us  that  if  we  are  his,  those  sharp  shafts  which 
death  rattles  in  our  ear  to-dav,  shall  but  transfix,  and  but  for  a  season,  the  gar- 
ment of  our  mortality  ;  ancl  that  the  emancipated  spirits  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  borne  on  angel  wings  to  that  peaceful  paradise,  where  they  shall  enjoy  per- 
petual rest  and  felicity.  Then  it  need  not  be  a  voice  of  gloom  which  announces 
to  us  to-day,  "  Ye  shall  die  as  men,  and  fall  as  one  of  the  princes  ;"  for  it  tells 
us  that  the  humblest  of  men  may  be  made  equal  to  the  angels,  and  that  earth's 
princes  may  become  "kings  and  priests  unto  God." 

In  the  presence  of  these  simplest,  yet  grandest  truths — ^with  these  thoughts 
of  death  and  the  conqueror  of  death — and,  above  all,  with  this  splendid  trophy 
of  his  power,  proudly  held  up  to  our  view  by  deatli  to-day — I  need  utter  to  you 
no  cotnmon-place  on  the  vanity  of  life,  the  inevitableness  of  deatli,  and  tlie  so- 
lemn it  i<^  of  our  after-being.  Here,  and  now,  on  this  theme,  the  silent  dead  is 
preaching  to  you  more  impressively  than  could  the  most  eloquent  of  the  living. 
You  feel  it  now  in  your  inmost  hearts,  that  that  great  upper  ran^e  of  things  with 
which  you  are  connected  as  immortals  ;  that  moral  admimsUwXAon  qI  V^\^Sl^\\vOcv 
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stretches  over  the  infinite  of  existence  ;  that  magnificent  system  of  ordered  goT- 
erumeuts,  to  whose  lower  range  we  now  belougi^  which  consists  of  thrones,  do- 
minions, principalities,  and  powers,  which  rise 

"Orb  o'er  orb,  and  height  o'tr  hdglit,*'  ' 

to  the  enthroned  Supreme ;  you  feel  that  this,  yqur  high  relation  to  the  Infinite 
and  Eiernal,  makes  poor  and  low  the  most  august  and  imposing  so^nea  and  digni- 
ties of  earth,  which  Hit,  like  shadows,  through  your  three-spore  jMuis  and  teft.  0 1 
happy,  if  the  vivid  sentiment  of  the  hour  »hall  become  the  actu^ing  conviction 
of  your  life!  Happy,  if  it  take  its  place  in  the  center  of  Jthe  soiil  and  inlbrm 
all  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  aims  of  lifel^  '  Then  sh^l  this  lower  sys- 
tem of  human  thin^  be  consciously  linked  to,  and  beeomd  part>  of,  and  take 
glory  from,  that  spiritual  sphere,  which,  all  unseen,  indo^s  us,  whose  actors  and 
heroes  are  angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the  compaiiy  oi  heaven.  Then  would 
that  be  permanently  felt  by  all,  which  was  here  and  in  the  otlier  chamber  .yester- 
day so  clo(]^uently  expressed,  that  "  vain  are  the  personal  strifes  ^nd  .paf^  con- 
tests in  which^you  daily  engage,  in  view  of  the  great  account  Vliich  you  may 
BO  soon  be  called  on  to  render  ;"*  and  that  "  it  is  unbecoming  and  presumptuous 
in  those,  who  are  the  tenants  of  an  hour  in  their  earthly  aood^  to  wrestle  and 
Btruge^le  together  with  a  violence  that  would  notbe  justinable  if  it  were  your  per- 
petual home."t  Then,  as  we  sawio-daj^,  the  sister  States,  by  their  representa- 
tives, linked  hand  in  hand  around  the  bier  of  one  in  who.^e  fame  they  all  claim 
a  share,  we  should  feel  that  we  saw  you  engaged  in  a  sacrament  of  reli^iuus 
patriotism,  whose  spontaneous,  unpremeditated  oath,  springing  consentient 
from  your  hearts  and  rising  unto  Heaven,  is  **  Liberty  and  Union,  ndw^  and  for- 
ever, one  and  inseparable. 
But  I  must  no  longer  detain  you.    May  we  all 

*'So  live,  thhtf  when  our  sammonB  comas  to  join 
Tho  innumerable  cariiTauthat  moves 
To  that  mysteriouH  realm,  when  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  tho  uilent  halls  of  death. 
We  y^  not,  like  the  quarrj  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  our  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  ti-uttt,  a]>pruach  our  grave 
Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.*' 

6.  TEXAS.  • 

Texas,  as  Mr.  BeDton  states,  covers  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude  and  fourteen  of 
longitude.  She  extends  from  26  to  42  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  96  to 
110  of  west  longitude;  that  is  to  say,  from  four  degrees  south  of  -New  Orleans 
to  near  four  degrees  north  of  St  Louis,  and  from  the  longitude  of  western  Mis 
souri  to  tlie  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Her  soutn-east  corner  is  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  region  of  perpetual  flowers  ;  her  north-west  comer 
is  near  tho  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  region  of  eternal  snow.  She 
has  a  gulf  frontier  of  near  a  thousand  miles ;  a  river  frontier,  on  the  Rio  Orande 
(part  disputed),  of  two  thousand  miles  ;  an  undisputed  river  frontier  of  a  thousand 
miles  ou  the  Arkansas;  about  five  hundred  more  on  the  Red  river ;  nearly  an- 
other five  hundred  on  the  Sabine  frontier,  and  an  island  frontier  of  three  nun- 
dred  miles  more  between  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas.  She  has  a  circumfer- 
ence of  about  five  thousand  miles,  and  a  superficial  content  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tliousaud  square  miles.  Texas  is  large  enough  to  make  seven  States  of  the 
first  class. 

6.  TEXAS  CLARET. 

An  excellent  claret  is  now  manufactured  in  Texas,  from  the  Mustane^  grape. 
As  many  as  five  barrels  have  l>een  made  upon  a  single  plantation.  The  spon- 
taneous production  of  this  ^rape,  in  Texas,  exceeds  all  belief.  Thousands. of 
hogsheads  of  wine,  nowise  inferior  to  French  claret,  could  be  manufactured, 
every  year,  from  this  hardy  native  grape. 

*Mr.  Wiatbiop'B  epewh  in  tho  House  of  BepNMatattTea.     fMr.  Clay'a^peecli  in  the  Senate. 
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I.  THR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  -OF  LOIHSIANA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS. 


It.Imm  alwayi  bMn  oevuidered  that  th«  hctcr- 
ogeneons   chanotor  of  our  population,  both 
State  aid  city,  wouM,  for  a.Ter7»  long  time,  pre- 
dnde  the  povibUity  of  any  ^h  intellectual 
•dTaneement  among  oa;  %nd^e  fkota  haye,  for 
the  most  part,  0Uiti^9e4  tbe'theoi/.   ^Without 
aa  effldent  tjMm  of  primal  education,  reach- 
ing through  all'claMes  o/ society,  no  people, 
ezeept  where  its  eiementa  are  homogeneous, 
sad  the  influenees  of  ftxnilies  and  wealth  hare 
grown  Votent,  as  ^n  .some  of  the  older  States, 
oan  expect  any  moral  or  political  elevation. 
To  produce  such  a  system,  equiform  in  its  re- 
salts,  there  must  biT  common  tastes,  ideas,  sym- 
pathies, attachments,  and  even  prejudices ;  and 
how  can  this  be  the  case  with  those  who  rep- 
resent ayariety  of  races,  and  .th^  remotest  ex- 
trvmes  of  the  same  race?     In  no  part  of  the 
world  can  the  same  diyersities  be  found  js  in 
Louisiana.    At  the  same  board  will  feast  the 
descendant  of  the  proud  Castilian,  the  adyen- 
torons  Frenchman,  the  phlegmatic   German, 
the  Puritan,  the  Oayalier  and  the  Huguenot, 
whilst  all  around  are  spread  their  mansions 
and  fields,  exhibiting,  eyen  in  agriculture,  the 
diyendties  of  mind     The   remote   Aroostook 
and  the  westernmost  lakes,  the   banks  of   the 
Connecticut  and  the  Hudson,  the  granite  soil  of 
Massachusetts,  whereyor  northern  industry  and 
cntennise  and  men  are  the  rifest  and  the  densest, 
pcN^down  upon  Louisiana  their  annual  hiyes 
to  mingle  with  the  rarer  emigrants  of  more 
toothem  latitudes,  or  of  Europe,  or  eyen  with 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  soil.    The  ol^ject 
Is  wealth— wealth  speediest,  wealth  greatest— 
disoomJart,  toil,  labor;  away  with  thought,  let- 
ters, established  forms  and  society— the  summer 
eolstiee  will  find  them  breathing  again  the  pure 
air  of  their  native  hills,  or  luxuriating  in  the 
oeean  breezes  of  Rockaway.     In  a  few  years 
Mfore,  if  life  has  not  yielded  to  the  indomitable 
pursuits  of  gain,  or  to  a  climate  ungenial  to 
their  nature,  tlie  grand  olyect  is  achieved,  and 
the  product  of  the  southern  cane  or  the  cot- 
ton fields,  where  the  African  finds  his  destiny 
without  complaint,  the  hoards  which  specula- 
tion and  trade  have  engcndctcd  on  our  busy 
quays,  rise  up  in  tasteful  villas  or  splendid 
•eats,  or  great  gjamite  palaces,  where  the  din  of 
machinery  and  the  sound  of  bu^iy  men  make 
iweet  musie  to  cheer  the  sleepless  industry  of 
the  North.    Thus  is  it — and  who  shall  blame 
these  men  for  their  native  sympathies,  and  their 
sighs  for  the  joys  and  associations  of  an  early 
home.    Is  it  not  a  natural  and  even  a  commend- 
able sentiment!     If  their  ol\ject   is  wealth, 


gold— and  why  else  should  they  stray  so  far?— 
should  it  not  rule  and  govern,  and  exercise  con- 
trol paramount  ?  The  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tunes in  tame  or  in  riches,  must  set  up  the  one 
idol  and  bow  down  and  worship  it  We  blame 
not  In  an  age  where  money  is  exceHenoe, 
and  rank,  and  all  conceivable  perfection,  and 
power,  we  blame  not,  but  join  ourselves  to  the 
car,  as  it  is  rolling  on,  and  unite  in  the  univer- 
sal shout  to  all-glorious  mammon! 

But  to  come  back.  We  were  saying  that  noth- 
ing high  could  be  expected  in  the  literary  ad- 
vancement of  a  State,  circumstanced  like  Louis- 
iana, for  a  very  long  time— and  what  has  been 
added  must  suffice  for  illustration.  Our  refer* 
ence  to  the  sutgcct  grows  out  of  the  report,  be- 
fore us,  of  our  State  superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, which  we  hoped  to  have  noticed  long  ago, 
and  the  report  of  the  board  of  Public  Schools 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  State  system  of  public  schools,  may  he 
said,  now,  to  be  fairly  in  operation— that  is  to 
say,  feJrly  in  experiment.    It  is  the  first  system 
worthy  of  the  name  we  have  had.    With  the 
most  liberal  revenues,  and  the  highest  public 
expectation,  the  superintendent  entered  upon 
his  duties.    We  have  no  reason  to  question  his 
faithftilncss   and  devotion.    He  has  presented 
two  ably  prepared  and  elaborate  reports,  in 
neither  of  which  is  he  very  sanguine,  nor  pre- 
sents very  encouraging    results.     The    labor 
which  shall  triumph  over  the  disadvantages  of 
the  State,  a  moment  since  adverted  to,  and  over 
those  equally  great  ones  of  wide  territory  and 
diffused,  scattering  population,  must  bo  greater 
tham  that  the  worthy  superintendent,  with  all 
weight  of  intellect  and  physique,  can  support,  if 
it  be  not  of  that  sort  which  could  convert  rocks, 
themselves,  into  bread.    Nothing,  but  the  most 
flattering  results,  and  those  immediate,  can  pre- 
serve the  popularity  of  a  system  so  expensive, 
and  requiring  such  excess  of  taxation.    Call 
this  unreasonable,  if  you  please,  ill-judged  par- 
simony, improper  haste — those  who  pay  the  taxes 
will  pronounce  for  themselves,  and,  if  in  a  mi- 
nority now,  will  eventually  be  felt    We  saw 
enough  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  to 
be  sure  the  reaction  has  already  begun  and  to 
foci  somewhat  fearful  of  its  results.    Wo  ques- 
tion, if  such  an  impression   continue,  if  the 
system  can  escape,  at  the  next  session,  the  most 
radical  changes,  unless  it  meet  with  a  degree  of 
success  our  reason  and  oar  knowledge  teaches 
to  be  impossible. 

There  is  more  of  truth,  than  many  will  ao- 
cozd,  in  thoM  ieaicihiixgit  ot  V)^^^^  w^Ttfft^XicAX 
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fautitutionB  and  forms  are  not  suited  to  all  men 
■like— that  States  and  societies  have  their  stages, 
to  which  only  Procrustean  beds  can  be  fitted, 
and  must  work  out  their  own  salration,  and  not 
win  it  by  faith  alone.  The  practical  statesman 
will  not  quarrel  with  his  tools,  but  will  shape 
out,  from  the  granite  block  of  a  rude  or  a  less 
advanced  society,  by  the  patient  adaptation  of 
appropriate  means,  the  elements  of  a  higher 
and  still  higher  cirilixation.  He  will  not  raise 
the  key  too  high,  lest  discord  follow,  nor  at- 
tempt to  apply,  without  the  most  material 
dianges  and  amendments,  to  a  people,  the  rules 
which  hare  been  borrowed  from  others,  in  many 
respects  naturally  unlike,  and  situated  in  erery 
respect  dissimilarly. 

But  we  furnish  a  few  of  the  superintendent's 
■tatistics:  amount  of  school  fund,  Dec.,  1849, 
$40,272  63;  interest,  up  to  that  date,  reaching 
$19,10584;  only  thirty-nine  out  of  forty-seven 
parishes  had  made  returns,  and  approximations 
must  serve  for  the  rest.  Cost  for  each  scholar, 
taught  six  and  a  half  months,  six  dollars  and 
twenty-one  cents.  The  superintendent  proposes, 
that  the  $478,000,  received  from  Congress,  in 
1836,  or  the  Interest  on  it,  bo  added  to  the  in- 
terest on  school  Aind,  and  to  the  mill  and  cap- 
itation tax,  which  would  give  seven  dollars  for 
the  tuition  of  each  child  in  the  State  for  six 
months. 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State, . . .      621' 

Whole  number  of  schools  in  operation  up 

to  8ept.30  1849, , ©46 

Whole  number  of  oducable  children  in 
the  State, 63,716 

Averasrc  number  of  chilclnm  who  attended 
school  up  to  Sept.»),  1849 22,927 

Number  of  children  who  did  not  attend,..  20,202 

Average  i>eriod  of  tuition  in  months 
and  days, 6mos.l3ds. 

Amount  apportioned  in  mill  and  poll 
tax  up  to  the  30th  of  Sept.,  1849,  $330,818  74 

Am't  expended  in  payment  of  teach- 
ers' Balarie*., 196,38943 

Bfldanco  unexpended,  or  reserved 


under  the  30th  and  32d  Mctions  of 

the  law, 144,42931 

Am't  expended  for  building,  pur- 
chafing  or  renting,  school  houses^   184,68900 

In  New  Orleans,  the  public  schools  have  been 
growing  in  favor,  although  they  have  luA  yet 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  higher  instita- 
tions    for  academic  and  eollegiate  education, 
and  any  expectation  of  such  institutions,  indi»> 
pensable  as  they  are,  must  be  remote.    How«v« 
er,  let  us  not  repine,  where  much  is  acoraa- 
plished,  that  anything  still  remains.    The  mn- 
nidpal  schools  of  New  Orleans,  reflect  the  high- 
est honor  upon  their  projectors,  and  upon  th« 
people  who  have  so  steadlastly  supported  thea 
amid  discouragements   so  seldo|n  met  with  io 
any  similar  degree.    Their  library  and  public 
lyocum  lectures  are  a  great  step  In  advance, 
and  will  be  reflected  upoq  the  rising  generation. 
By  tlie  latest  report  of  the  present  month,  we 
learn  the  second  municipality  owns  flve  sdiool 
houses,  and  hires  eleven;  sixty-eight  perscms, 
including  the  superintendent,  are  employed  as 
teachers,  with  a  total  salary  of  $46,222.    Total 
number  of  children  educated  2,720.    (The  wix>le 
number  of  children  in  the  dty  and  La&yette, 
we  believe,  at  the  last  account,  was  14,248,  and 
the  number  educated  in  public  schooU,  6,716.) 
£ight  new  teachers  are  requested. 

The  amount  required  last  year  for  the  publie 
schools  and  appropriated,  was  $65,406.  The 
amount  required  this  year,  is  $06,886.  Lart 
year  the  municipality  received  $17,0u0from  the 
State.  This  year  the  amount  to  be  received 
from  the  State,  will  be  at  least  $30,000,  show- 
ing that  less  will  bo  required  from  the  miuuci- 
pality.  ^ 

The  sum  required  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  as  now  constituted,  will,  therefore, 

be $66,136 

Printing "60 

$66,8S& 

To  be  received  from  the  State, $30,000 

To  be  appropriated  by  the  municipality,    36,886 


2.  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  IN  CITIES. 


NEW  ORLEANS. 

Now  that  the  mid-summer  suns  are  upon  us, 
and  the  season  when  the  pestilence  is  wont  to 
walk  in  the  noon-day,  we  naturally  think  of 
thos^  preventive  measures  which  mo<iem  sci- 
ence teaches  to  be  within  our  control — and  the 
most  important  of  these  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  and  wholesome  water.  We  have  al- 
ready expressed  our  conviction  of  the  unhealth- 
iness  of  the  city ;  and  it  seems  a  crying  shame, 
that,  on  the  bank  of  a  river  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  and  which,  in  every  second  of  time,  is 
hurrying  by  us,  to  the  ocean,  over  six  million 
gallons  of  water,  the  common  wants  of  the 
poorer  clauses  should  not  be  supplied,  and  the 
running  currents,  ao  purifying  ftnd  cleansing, 


which  might  be  easily  diTerted  throng  o«r 
strceti',  are  no  where  seen. 

Our  worthy  Mayor,  but  the  other  day,  in  hii 
annual  address,  told  us : 

"  It  again  becomes  my  duty  to  earnestly  so- 
licit the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to 
the  vitally  important  consideration  of  a  g^od, 
cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  water.  1  have 
repeatedly  touched  upon  this  sulgect,  but,  thus 
far,  without  being  able  to  insure  those  desira- 
ble results  which  involve  not  only  the  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  safety,  of  the  inhabitants,  but, 
al80,  the  far  more  important  consideration  of 
human  life.  WiUiout  a  copious  and  constant 
supply  of  this  precious  and  indispensable  ele- 
ment, we  may,  in  vain,  adopt  hygienic  meas- 
ures, and  exert  our  best  eflbrtj«  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  public  health ;  and  it  is  a  Jament- 
aWe  teflecUoa,  that^  while  the  mightiest  river 
ol  tXi\s  c6\xVva«n.\.  TCk\\%  ti^oxi^  (imt  ahurtss,  so 
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f  OTir  dtixens  are  dcprired  of  that  which, 
r  citios  losa  adTantageoosly  situated,  is 
fbrtli  without  stint  or  measure.  I  oon- 
bat,  UAder  no  consideration,  ought  the 
good  to  be  aacnfioed  to  the  hencfit  of  the 

Q«neTal  OouncU  haye  the  control  of  five 
ntl  abares  in  the  water  works,  or  one- 
of  tike  wfaole  capital,  and  it  has  heen 
ed,  tli&t  the  city  buy  out  the  company 
xlert&ke  its  sole  control.  It  is  supposed 
7  25,000  would  suffice  for  the  purchase,  in 
,  at  one  to  fire  years,  paying  eight  per 
The    company  ha^  on   deposit,  about 

00  ;  in  Bsaeta  of  Ck>mmercial  Banlt,  $110,- 
Ln  pipes  and  materials,  $10;000,  over  and 
r  the  wate/  works.  We  have  nt>t  the  last 
%  at  hand,  but  Mr.  Graihle  estimates  that 
come,  in  the  hand«  of  the  city,  would  reach 
000.  He  also  mefations  the  tad,  which 
s  1m>w  little  adequate  the  present  water 
Ly  miut  be,  that  only  4,000,  out  of  9,5(J0, 
passed  by  the  pipes,  are  in  the  receipt  of 
r.  A  grrcater  economy  in  price  is  demand- 
Says  Mr.  Crosman: 

[t  Is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  water  rates 
DOW  higher  than  they  hare  orcr  been  be- 
;  and,  if  this  advance,  in  the  price  of  an  ele- 
t  of  primary  necessity,  had  been  aocom- 
!ed  by  a  corresponding  extension  of  pipes, 
a  to  secure,  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
munity,  the  rnestimable  blessing  of  an  abun- 
t  supply  of  water,  this  enhancement  in  the 
•e  might  be  oTcrlooked,  in  consideration  of 
gvoeraJ  enlaxvement  of  the  system.  But 
A.  nnifftnnateiy.  is  not  the  case ;  and,  in  the 
r  wardis  I  have,  of  late,  frequently  been  corn- 
ed to  be  the  painful  witness  of  destructive 
1^  the  ravages  of  which  might  have  been 
fined  within  a  small  compass,  if  the  Com- 
rcial  Bank  Water  Works  liad  done  its  duty 
he  public  I  would  ask  of  your  honorable 
y,  whether  the  interests  of  the  institution 
lid  not  be  materially  promoted  by  laying 
es  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
r?  The  flmt  outlay,  to  be  sure,  would  be 
!7e,  and  might,  probably,  interfere  with  de- 
ring  a  dividend;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that 

1  revenue  must  soon  be  so  measurably  in- 
ased,  as  to  &r  more  than  cover  the  original 
t  of  the  experiment." 

rhree  years  ago,  we  wer«  presented  with  an 
le  pamphlet,  by  Messrs.  Manras  ft  Poree,  dis- 
M^S>  ▼^T  f^^Jt  the  inadequacy  of  our  water 
iten^  and  have,  ever  since,  desired  to  analyse 
Folly.  We  the  less  r^pret  our  omission  now, 
ftt  the  able,hydrograpber,  Mr.  Stein,  of  Mo- 
e,  has  promised,  before  long,  a  paper  for  our 
ges  upon  the  sul^ect  of  water  works  in  gener- 
and  upon  the  various  modes  of  supply,  in 
e  cities  of  Xnropo  and  America.  Such  an  ar> 
1«  most  possess  great  interest  Before  quit* 
ig  Messrs.  Mauras  ft  Pores  now,  we  will  make 
e  extnet  trom  tbsir  pamphlet : 

'*'Aii  hydrsoUe  establi^iment,  supplying  a 
y,  snob  as  New  Orleans)  with  water,  for  all 
rsooal  and  domastlc  purposes^  osn  ettgUjr  sup- 
rt  a  ew^UI  of  two  aJlUoas  of  doUaa,    IL  to 
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the  works  actually  existing,  new  works,  to  the 
value  of  one  million  more,  be  added,  the  actual 
length  of  the  di.«tributing  pipes  will  swell  from 
thirty-three  miles  to  at  least  one  hundred  miles, 
and  clear,  instead  of  muddy,  water  will  be  dis- 
tributed. All  classes  of  our  population  will  be 
supplied  at  moderate  rates.  In  fine,  the  city 
will  be  in  possession  of  a  splendid  revenue,  easi- 
ly recoverable,  and  that  will  increase  every 
year." 

It  is  said,  that,  since  the  splendid  Croton 
works  have  supplied  New  York,  that  city,  with 
one-fourth  the  inhabitants,  consumes  as  much 
water  as  London  I  This  should  not,  however,  be 
considered  a  very  high  compliment,  considering 
what  the  Edinburgh  Review  told  us,  the  other 
day,  of  that  metropolis,  and  which  we  extract : 

SUPPLY  OF  WATER  IN  LONDON. 

"In  populous  districts  it  is  common  for  eight- 
een or  twenty  houses  to  be  built  round  a  court. 
At  one  end  is  a  water-cock — the  water  bt'.ing 
turned  on  throe  times  a  week,  and  pomeiinios 
for  half  an  hour  on  Sundays  aJso.  Those  who 
can  then  attend  fill  a  bucket  or  butter  tub  and 
carry  it  to  their  rooms;  those  who,  from  any 
cause,  cannot  attend  at  the  proper  moment,  go 
without  water  for  the  next  two  days. 

"  Sometimes  the  cock  is  out  of  order,  or  the 
landlord  has  fallen  into  arreai*  with  the  water 
rent,  and  the  supply  been,  in  consequence,  cut 
off,  and  twenty  fiimilies  are  deprived  of  all 
means  of  cleanliness.  The  hu5bands  t>cing 
away  at  their  work,  the  wives  must  fetch  the 
water,  and  they  are  often  physically  unable  to 
carry  it  up  stairs.  Thence  comes  ecotiomy  of 
water;  and  what  that  implies  Dr.  Toynbce  tells 
us.  Water,  already  filthy  from  having  been 
used  to  wash  clothes,  is  lued  over  and  over 
again  for  the  same  purpose;  children  are  left 
dirty,  greens  are  put  into  the  pot  without  being 
washed,  and  the  smallest  possible  quantity  is 
used  in  cooking.  Having  to  attend  three  chil- 
dren, ill  with  scrofulous  affections  of  the  eyes 
and  throat,  he  found  them  all  rarely  washed 
and  in  an  extremely  filthy  condition,  because 
the  mother,  once  in  respectable  circunuitanoes, 
was  so  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  as  to  bo  una- 
ble to  go  up  and  down  stairs.  Often,  after  dress- 
ing a  patient,  he  could  get  no  water  in  the 
room — sometimes  not  in  the  house.  VThat  were 
called  clean  towels  were  so  offensive  from  hav- 
ing been  washed  in  dirty  water  as  to  be  unfit 
for  use.  Ue  continually  visited  houses  where 
the  smell  was  unbearable,  but  the  windows 
were  never  opened  on  account  of  the  still  more 
pestilential  effluvium  without  Within  a  dis- 
trict supplied  by  the  New  River  Company,  in 
the  court  and  yards  outside  the  houses,  was  s 
mass  of  putrid,  fermenting  filth,  and  the  sub- 
soil was  saturated  with  offensive  matter  till  it 
could  take  up  no  more.  In  such  a  locality,  the 
houses,  the  inmates  and  every  thing  around 
them,  became  unavoidably  < horribly  filthy.' 

"  Haw  much  PiUh  they  Drink  thert.—rho  rest 
of  London,  as  wo  have  said,  is  supplied  by  them 
from  the  Thames  within  the  tideway.  The  real 
meaning  of  such  a  statement  is  this:  the  refuse 
and  dirt  from  the  millions  of  individuals ;  the 
enormous  aocumulatton  of  wsste  and  dead  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter;  the  blood  and  offal 
of  slaughter  houses;  the  outpourings  from  gas 
works,  dye  works,  breweries,  distilleries,  glue 
works,  bono  works,  tanneries,  chemical  and  oth- 
er works,  and  a  thousand  nameless  pollutions, 
all  find  their  way  into  the  Thaxnu.  TYi«  voix- 
tare  is  next  washed  hafikwax4  axkdi  totiivc^  \ii^ 
J  the  tide ;  wui,  hating  XteeiL  ^otw^^XA^  t\^xt«\ 
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up  and  finely  oommimiied  by  the  unccadng 
eplftfih  of  298  Kteamboabi.  is  then  putnpod  up 
for  Uie  u«e  of  the  weftlthiost  city  in  the  world ! 

''It  waifi  said  that  fish  had  dei^ertcd  the  Lon- 
don watern,  and  that  even  Dutch  eels,  when 
placed  in  it,  gave  up  their  miserable  live*.  There 
are  141  public  iicwerd  between  Ixtndon  and  Bat- 
tersea  bridges — and  Richmond,  iHlewortli;  Brentr 
fjrd,  31ortlakc,  Chiftwick  and  lianuner^mith, 
fdmifih  08  more — ^aad  the  whole  of  their  con- 
t'nts  are  roceived  into  the  Thames,  and  ro- 
tomed  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide. 

«•  Whi/  the  PfstiUnct  Spreadt.  — The  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  eoAl  of  Loudon  is  double  that 
in  the  wRM$t.  To  pcreions  accustomed  to  the 
Btudy  of  medical  f^tatistics,  this  simple  state- 
ment would  be  sufficient;  they  would,  at  once, 
see  the  depth  of  misery  which  it  indicates.  But, 
to  others,  wo  must  pla<»  it  in  a  more  familiar 
light.  Out  of  every  two  pt-rsons,  who  die  in  the 
east  of  London,  one  iierishes  from  preventible 
caui«cs.  From  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  of  the 
laboring  population  of  Loudon  are  killed,  every 
jear,  by  cauees,  whieh,  if  we  chose,  we  might 
expel  by  a  current  of  water.  Though  we  do 
not  take  these  persons  out  of  their  houses  and 
murder  them,  we  do  the  same  thing  in  effect — 
we  neglect  them  in  their  poisonous  homes,  and 
leave  them  there  to  a  lingering,  but  a  certain, 
death. 

»  Eminent  pbysicianB  declare  that  the  existing 


amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  may  be  re- 
duoed  one-half;  and,  to  show  that  this  is  no 
vague  exaggeration,  we  will  quote  the  case  of 
Windmill  Court,  in  Ro(<emary  Lane,  dcHrribed 
by  Mr.  Liddlc,  the  medical  officer  of  the  White- 
chapel  Union.  It  was  dirty,  undrained,  and  ill 
supplied  with  water.  He  had  to  vudt  it  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  for  fever  cases;  and, in  sercD 
months,  attended  forty-one  new  ca^es  of  sicknos 
in  that  one  court  It  was  afterward  flagged, 
drained,  and  supplied  with  wati;r,  and  Mr.  JLid- 
dle  tells  the  result:  <in  the  last  four  or  fire 
months,  I  have  had  but  two  cases;'  and  the 
rents  were  so  much  better  paid,  that  the  landlord 
was  thought  to  have  profiUd  by  the  iniprore- 
ments,  which  he  had  executed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. A  current  of  water  had,  in  fact,  swYpt 
away  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  sickness.  This 
is  fully  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  Haxe- 
brain  Court,  Cooper's  Court,  and  other  plaoetu 
In  Nottingham,  in  18S2,  there  were  1,100  caaea 
of  cholera,  of  which  289  were  fatal.  After  the 
disease  had  passed  off,  the  town  was  supplied 
with  water,  and  other  sanitary  measures  adopted, 
with  such  effect,  that,  when,  in  1849,  the  cholera 
appeared  a  second  time,  there  were  only  eight 
cases,  of  which  six  were  fetal.  And  it  appears, 
that,  between  the  healthy  and  unhe«dthy  dfa»- 
tricts  of  that  town,  there  is  a  difference  of  sixty 
r  cent  in  the  average  duration  of  human 


3.  THE  SUGAR  CANE. 


The  existence  of  a  whole  Tolume,  in  poetry, 
upon  a  sul^ject  seemingly  so  common-place,  has 
not,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  been  known  to  a 
majority  of  our  readers.  We  confess  our  own 
surprise,  on  finding  it  one  of  the  hundred  vol- 
umes of  British  Poets,  printed  in  1822,  by  Whit- 
tingham,  and  having  i>erusod  it,  feel  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  extract  many  of  its  more 
interesting  passages. 

There  should,  after  all,  bo  no  surprise  that 
Terse,  whose  province  seems  so  appropriate  to 
the  ideal  and  the  spiritual,  should  sometimes 
descend  tram  the  clouds  to  employ  itself  with 
the  common  avocations  and  every  day  pursuits 
of  men.  Philosophy,  whose  haughty  head  has 
been  among  the  stars,  has  long  been  forced  into 
the  same  serrioe,  and,  throwing  away  her  stilts, 
is  found  plodding  in  the  homely  brogan  of  the 
peasant  in  his  walks.  There  is  nothing  too  high 
and  sacred,  in  ages  like  these  wliich  have  come 
upon  men,  for  the  companionship  of  "  matter  of 
feet"— measuring  this  world  with  a  yard-stick 
and  nicely  appreciating  its  gifts  with  beam  and 
scale  I 

But  poetry  has  not  only  now  assumed  these 
humbler  tasks.  The  master  hands  of  Uesiod 
and  Virgil,  ages  i^,  wcaved  out  of  exquisite 
verse  the  rUbs  of  a  skillful  husbandry,  and  they 
have  not  altogether  wanted  imitators  since.  In 
humbler  rank  who  would  forget  the  inimitable 
Thomas  Tiu^er,  who  sung  so  quaintly  of  the 
farm  yard ;  or  Joel  Barlow,  who  gave  to  ^  Indian 
torn"  and  hoe  cake  an  Immortality  of  renown? 
But  to  he  brief  with  Mr.  Grainger,  before  in- 
corpomtiDg  his  meaeurm.    He  was  bom  in  VI ^, 


served  several  yean  in  the  army,  studied  medi- 
cine and  betook  himself  to  the  profession,  l«t 
with  very  poor  success  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  His  passion  for  letters  and  sdenoe  was 
always  strong,  and  among  his  intimate  associatea 
were  Johnson,  Percy,  Reynolds,  Glover  and 
Shenstone.  Johnson  praised,  in  the  highest 
terms,  tho  exordium  of  an  ode,  by  him,  on  Soli- 
tude, and  Percy  described  him  a  good  man,  of 
genius  and  learning.  He  published  several  elab- 
orate medical  works,  and  an  English  version  of 
Tibullus.  Failing  of  success,  he  removed  to  St 
Christopher's,  one  of  the  West  Indies,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Govemcnr.  Here,  after 
much  experience  and  study,  was  vrritten  the 
'*  Sugar  Cane,"  a  sulyect  Mr.  Power,  of  Nevis, 
had  chosen  before,  but  his  manuscripts  wen 
never  printed.  Boswell  tells  some  humorous 
stories  of  the  reading  of  Grainger's  book,  by  the 
wits,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's;  and  Johnson  ex* 
claimed,  "What  could  he  make  of  sugarcane! 
One  might  as  well  write  the  parsley  bed,  a  poem, 
or  the  cabbage  garden,  a  poem!"  It  was  ra 
viewed  in  a  complimentaxy  manner,  however, 
by  the  Doctor,  and,  also,  in  the  CrUioal  Beviem 
which  Smollett  had  formerly  edited. 

It  only  remains  to  add— the  poem  Is  aooon- 
modated  entirely  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
discusses  very  many  suljccts  of  general  sd^iea 
sueh  as  diseases,  climates,  materia  modka,  ii 
addition  to  the  leading  one  of  the  sugar  cane 
Tho  style,  though  often  flat,  is  sometimes  vex] 
elevated.  It  will  be  curious  for  the  sugar  plant 
crs  of  Louisiana,  at  least,  to  have  some  of  thi 
\  viX^iiQi^CA  c(1^2K3^&  ToasLond  of  those  times,  in  hi 
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pursuiiA;  and  the  general  reader  may  not  find 
the  eztracts  without  interest  for  him.  We  shall 
•oatiniie  the  eztracta  in  our  next 

SUQAB  BOOS. 

Hie  eftne  will  Joint,  unj^minl  though  the  mil. 
Bat  woultl^t  thoa  mm  hu^e  c;i>«k<),  in  order  due, 
SoU*d  nnmerouff  on  tho  tmy,  all  full j  firaught, 
With  jitrong-frrain'd  muMovado,  pilvery  gray, 
Joy  of  th«  planter — and  if  hap]»y  Pate 
Permit  a  choioe — avoid  the  rocky  slope, 
The  day-oold  bottom,  and  the  sandy  beaoh. 

MAXTTE&S. 

Of  oompo«?tg  vhall  tho  Mu.se  descend  t6  sing, 
Hor  poil  her  heavenly  plumcti ?    The  sacred  Muse 
Ronght  sordid  deems  bat  what  Ib  ba^^e;  nought 

&ir, 
Unlera  true  Tirtue  fltamps  it  with  hor  Kid, 
Then,  planter,  wouldvit  thou  double  tliinc  estate, 
Never,  ah .'  never,  be  ashamed  to  treivd 
Thy  dang  h&aps,  where  the  rcfiLse  of  thy  millB 
With  all  tho  a«hea,  all  thy  coppers  yield. 

mOKO  DA5CES. 

On  festal  days,  or  when  their  work  is  done, 
Permit  thy  glave«  to  lead  the  choral  danoe, 
To  the  wild  boushaw's  melancholy  muud. 
&e«ponfiiyc  to  the  sound,  head,  feet  and  frame, 
More  awkwardly  harmonious;  hand  in  hand 
Now  lock'd,  the  gay  troop  circularly  wheoU, 
And  friiikii  and  capers  with  intemperate  joy. 
UmUm  the  vast  otrcle— all  dap  hands  and  sing, 


While  those  distingnish'd  for  their  heeln  and  air. 
Bound  in  the  center,  and  fantastic  twine. 
M<>ftnwhlks  some  stripling  from  tho  choral  ring 
Tripe  forth,  and,  not  ungaJlantly,  bestows 
On  her,  who  nimblest  hath  the  green  Kward  beat. 
And  whose  flush'd  beautieii  have  enthrall'd  his 

soul, 
A  fiilycr  token  of  his  fbnd  applanaa. 
Anon  they  form  in  ranks;  nor  inexpert 
A  thousaud  tuneful  intricacies  weave, 
Shaking  their  sable  limbs;  and  oft  a  kiss 
Steal  from  their  partners,  who,  with  neck  reclined 
And  scmbhiut  fecorn,  resent  the  ravi«h'd  bliss. 
But  let  not  thou  the  drum  their  mirth  inspire, 
Nor  vinous  spirits:  else,  to  madness  fired 
(What  will  not  Baochanalian  fircnay  dare?), 
Fell  acts  of  blood  amd  vengeance  they  pursue. 

Compel  by  threats,  or  win  by  soothing  arts, 
Thy  jilaves  to  wed  their  follow  slaves  at  home; 
So  shall  they  not  their  vigorous  prime  destroy, 
By  distant  journeys,  at  untimely  hours. 
When  muffled  midnight  dockt*  her  raven  hair 
With  the  white  plumage  of  the  the  prickly  viae. 

Wonldst  thoa,  from  oountlesslills,  preserve  thy 

gang, 
To  every  negro— as  the  candle-weed 
Kxpands  his  blof^soms  to  the  cloudy  sky, 
And  moist  Aquarius  melts  in  daily  shower»~- 
A  woolly  ve>.tmont  give  (tliia  Weltshire  weaves), 
Warm,  to  repel  chill  night's  unwholesome  dews : 
While  strong,  coarse  linen,  from  the  Scotian  loom, 
Wards  off  the  fevers  of  the  buniing  day. 


4.  ETHNOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES— IS  THE  AFRICAN  AND  CAUCA- 
SIAN OF  COMMON  ORIGIN? 

The  present  era  Is  especially  marked  by  the 
extraordinary  researches  in  course  of  prosecu- 
tion, by  scientifie  men,  into  the  natural  history 
of  the  human  species.    These  writers  have  pro- 


ceeded in  the  face  of  those  who  hold  up  the 
•exiptoral  text,  interpreted  by  themselves,  as 
final  and  conclusive,  and  launch  the  anathemas 
of  infidelitjr  and  irreverance  against  every  one 
diiipnuwl  to  examine  into  the  evidences  of  their 
lUth!  The  time  has  passed  when  the  progress 
of  investigation  can  be  interrupted  by  tho  spirit 
which  dictated  from  ita  haughty  tribunal  to 
Oopemicus  and  Oaiilco,  **  the  world  is  not  round 
and  does  not  revolve  about  the  sun,  and  it  is 
hffttieal  to  assert  such  dogmas  as  these." 

With  all  onr  reverence  for  the  teachings  of 
holy  writ  and  abiding  faith  in  their  inspiration, 
which  sustain  ua  in  every  hour  of  trial  or  of 
saffcring,  we  can  never  countenance  the  narrow 
higotry  of  those  who,  daring  to  speak  under  its 
authority,  would  prescribe  lines  fur  science  to 
porrae,  and  declare  fi>r  ever,  thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  (Urther. 

The  interests  of  sound  and  heavcn-tnsplrod 
theology  are  identical  with  those  of  physical 
troth.  There  is  but  oae  Author  to  tho  phynicnl 
and  the  moral  univcrisc,  and  every  investigation 
tending  to  reconcile  the  two  together,  of  which 
they  must  be  capable,  is  a  sacred  and  noble 
work.  We  are  willing  to  try  tho  Bible  by  the 
BUMt  gftarfh*"s  pvocesses  of  hnman  philosophy 


and  skill,  in  all  of  its  doctrines  and  expositions, 
in  tho  Aill  assurance  it  will  pass,  brightened, 
the  fiery  ordeal,  and  remain  unshaken  while 
time  shall  last.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  the 
sacred  volume  incapable  of  wiUistanding  tho 
shock  of  scientific  discovery,  the  permanent  in- 
terests of  man  would  be  promoted  by  its  imme- 
diate rejection.  Mr.  Locke  (and  none  will  gain- 
say his  piety  and  devotion)  exprcs8es  the  propo- 
sition in  other  words — If  the  Bible  teach  a  square 
and  a  circle  are  identical, /at/A  would  be  impos- 
sible and  absurd  I 

The  formula,  which  came  almost  universally 
to  be  credited,  that  all  mankind  are  from  one 
common  pair,  and  all  animals  from  tlic  pairs 
and  septules  preserved  in  the  ark,  has  been,  in 
the  progress  of  modem  ethnology,  vigorously 
and,  as  we  believe,  unanswerably  attacked.  In 
regard  to  man,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to 
know  the  truth.  If  the  whole  race  have  but  a 
common  original,  then  common  systems  may  be 
applied  to  all;  and  the  greatest  license;  is  given 
to  the  "  latter  day  "  theorists,  who  would  organ- 
ise the  world  upon  certain  uniform  bu.ies,  and 
fit  the  same  institutions  and  laws  to  every  stage 
and  condition  of  drilization.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  assumption  bo  false  and  groundless, 
these  mad  dreamers  will  ut  once  be  refuted,  and 
the  world  discover  that  parliament  and  congress 
ore  unpuited  to  the  Uottt^ntot  and  the  African, 
and  the  ballot-box  antl  tciai  \>^  Vaors  ^^"^  ^"^'^^ 
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feth«r  the  sort  of  things  to  flourish  in  all  thoir 
vigor  among  the  snows  of  Russia  or  by  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphonu.  Our  faith  in  political  theo- 
ri08  has  never  exceeded  a  mustard  seed. 

Eight  years  ago«  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  published 
*  pamphlet  denying  the  unity  doctrine,  which 
fell  like  a  fire-brand  in  the  midst  of  inflammable 
material.  He  was  attacked  through  the  South- 
ern Quarterly,  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  North  Carolina, 
but  in  two  articles  in  reply,  the  doctor  left  to 
bis  opponent  scarce  a  foot  of  ground  to  stand 
upon.  This  discussion,  whilst  it  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  these  studies  in  our  country,  set  Dr. 
Nott  at  work  so  assiduously,  that  he  collected 
every  authority  and  opinion,  and  pursued  the 
matter  with  incredible  ardor.  Sympathising  in 
these  investigations,  we  invited  him,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1849,  to  deliver  two  lectures  upon  them, 
from  our  choir  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana.  These  lectures,  at  our 
fuggciftion,  were  published  soon  afterward,  with 
notes  and  illustrations,  in  a  volume  already  no- 
ticed in  the  Review. 

Since  this  period,  Mr.  Luke  Burke  has  com- 
menced the  publication  of  an  Ethnological  Mag- 
azine, in  London,  attacking  the  doctrines  of  the 
**^Unxtists ;"  and,  at  the  late  Scientific  Convention 
in  Cliarlcston,  Pro£  Agassis,  in  reply  to  a  serious 
and  formal  interrogatory,  announced  that  he 
was  entirely  convinced  they  were  untenable. 
The  views  of  this  distinguished  naturalist  are 
fully  set  out  by  him,  in  an  article  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Christian  Examiner,  Boston. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman,  of  Charleston,  the  co- 
laborer  of  Audubon,  and  a  man  of  splendid  at- 
tainments, has  since  come  out  with  a  volume, 
maintaining  the  unUy  argument  with  all  the 
force  of  his  erudition.  He  has  been  replied  to 
aWy,  by  that  distinguished  naturalist,  Morton, 
through  the  Charleston  Me<iical  Journal,  and 
we  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  a  rejoinder. 

It  is  also  hinted  that  Dr.  llorlbrook,  of  Char- 
leston, will  take  up  the  cudgels  against  the  uni- 
ty theory,  through  the  Southern  Quarterly,  and 
.  that  Dr.  Nott  is  now  engaged  burnishing  up  his 
armor  anew  for  the  fighU  We  shall  await  with 
interest  the  developments,  and  hope  to  give 
many  of  them  to  our  readers. 

For  the  present,  we  shall  conclude  with  a  few 
axtractj?  from  Nott  and  Morton: 

J>i'}  flic  iun  bum  Uie  negro  Uackf 
"  We  btg  leave  to  fix  your  atk'ntion  on  this 
vital  point.    It  is  a  commonly  received  error, 
that  th'>  influence  of  a  hot  climate  ic  gradually 
exert»Hl  on  KUoocsKivc  generations,  until  one  spe- 
cies of  mankind  is  compleU-ly  changed  into 
anoth'-r;  a  dark  shade  is  impressed  on  the  first, 
and  transmitte<i  to  the  second;  another  shade  is 
addM  to  the  third,  which  is  handed  down  to  the 
fourtli;  and  so  on,  tlirough  successive  gonerar 
t^ons,  until  the  fair  German  is  transformed,  by 
climate,  into  the  black  African  I 
'•372/5  idea  is  prinrn  Uh  be  falscy  and  is  abaa- 
doned  by  tbo  wcJi-Jn/ornied  writers  of  all  parttou 


\ 


A  sunburnt  cheek  is  never  handed  down  to  sn^ 
ceeding  generations.  The  exposed  parts  of  tfaa 
body  alone  are  tanned  by  the  sun,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  white-fkinned  Europeans  in  New 
Orleans,  Mobile  and  the  West  Indies,  are  bom 
as  fair  as  their  ancestors,  and  would  ren^in  fso, 
if  carried  back  to  a  colder  climate.  The  sama 
may  be  said  of  other  acquired  characters  (except 
those  from  want  and  disease) — ^they  die  with 
the  individual,  and  are  no  more  capable  of 
transmission  than  a  flattened  head,  mutilated 
limb  or  tattooed  skin." 

Is  there  equaUtjf  qf  tht  racett 

'^The  unity  of  the  human  species  has  al- 
so been  stoutly  maintained  on  psychological 
grounds.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  dark 
races  with  the  white;  and  the  history  of  tlw 
pa«t  has  been  ransacked  for  examples,  but  they 
are  nowhere  to  be  found.  Can  any  one  call  th« 
name  of  a  negro  who  has  ever  written  a  page 
wortliy  of  being  remembered? 

••  We  have  historical  records  suflldently  exact, 
tmnx  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  the  prefsent  day, 
to  show  that  the  negro,  during  his  time  (two 
thousand  three  hundred  years),  has  been  a 
stranger  to  civilization.  We  then  have  the 
monumental  records  of  Egypt,  wme  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years  lieyond  Herodotus,  to 
prove  that  the  phyrical,  and,  conscH^uently,  men- 
tal, cliaracter  of  the  negroes  was  the  same  as  at 
the  present  day.  Ijep(<ius  Jias  discovered  tbe 
negroes  on  the  monuments  of  the  sixth  Egyp- 
tian dynasty,  two  thousand  eight  huudnn.!  years 
before  Christ,  and  they  must  have  existed  long 
Ixifore  this  time. 

"Again,  we  have  the  strildng  fact,  that  oo 
ancient  monument  of  art  has  been  found  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  south  of  the  great  Desert  of 
Siihara,  the  region  of  the  negroes.  And,  lastly, 
we  have  the  crowning  argument  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  negro  race  in  every  clime  and 
under  all  circumstances. 

"  The  example  in  Hay  ti  is  certainly  a  very  in- 
structive one.  Here  we  see  the  black  race  placed 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  possible 
for  advancement  in  civilisation,  and  yet  they 
are  utterly  incapalile  of  maintaining  what  has 
been  bequeathed  them.  They  were  taught,  by 
the  whites,  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts  and 
other  useful  employments.  A  large  portion  of 
them  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  Tliey  had 
a  well-organisc<I  government,  a  delightful  cli- 
mate, productive  soil,  and  exten.«ive  commertse. 
Notwithstanding  ail  theses  advantages,  such  aa 
no  white  race  ever  commenced  with,  the  negroes 
of  Hayti  have  been  steadily  relapsing  into  bar- 
barism; and  their  downfall  has  only  liecn  re- 
tarded by  the  white  blood  mingled  in  the  veins 
of  a  large  portion  of  them. 

"  The  mulattoes  of  Hayti,  as  elsewhere,  have 
always  preserved  a  superiority  which  the  white 
blood  alone  could  account  for,  and  of  which  the 
blacks  arc  so  Jealous,  that  they  are  making  con- 
stant efforts  to  exterminate  their  proud  rulers." 

Mutt  the  Scriptures  faU  with  the  DrUty  doctrine  f 
The  devout,  pious  and  scientific  Dr.  J.  Fye 
Smith  says: 

'*  If  the  two  first  Inhabitants  of  Eden  were  the 
progenitors,  not  of  all  human  beings,  but  only 
of  the  races  whence  sprung  the  Hebrew  tamily, 
still  it  would  remain  the  ftci,  tb*t  all  were 
formed  by  the  immediate  power  of  Ood,  and  aU 
their  circumstances,  stated  or  implied  in  the 
Scri]iturr8,  would  remain  the  same,  as  to  moral 
and  practical  purposes. 

''Some  difiiculties  wiUi  Scripture  history 
woui^  YiQ  Wton  ai^vvs—^udv  aa  ihe  aons  df  Ad- 
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am  obtaining  wires  wbo  were  their  own  Rioters; 
Oain'fl  acquiring  instruments  of  huRbaudry, 
which  mu8t  have  been  supplied  by  miracle  im- 
mediately from  Heaven,  upon  the  usual  suppo- 
eition ;  bis  apprehensions  of  summary  puuL^b- 
ments;  his  fleeing  into  another  region,  of  which 
JooephuA  so  understands  the  text  as  to  aflSrm 
that  Cain  obtained  ooufedorates,  and  became  a 
plunderer  and  a  robber — implying  the  existence 
oCa  population  beyond  his  own  fiunily ;  and  his 
building  a  'city/  *  considerable  collection  of 
habitations. 

**  Thus,  if;  contrary  tb  all  reasonable  proba- 
Ulity,  this  great  question  should  ever  be  deter- 
mined in  the  way  opposite  to  what  we  now 
think  the  verdict  of  truth,  the  highest  interests 
of  man  will  not  bo  affected." 

DR.  Morton's  opjxiox. 
After  stating  his  belief  that  the  diversities  of 
mankind  were  not    acquired,  but   existed  ah 
origine,  he  proceeds: 

**With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  human 
nee  by  a  single  pair,  I  always  felt  there  was  a 
moral  olyoction  to  it;  and  I  read  the  sacred  text 
with  much  more  satisfaction  since  I  am  con- 
Tincdd  that  it  does  not  nx^^uirc  the  interpreta- 
tion usually  put  upon  it. 

**  There  is,  again,  a  philosophical  objection  to 
the  propagation  of  any  animals  from  a  single 
I»air,  because  this  incestuous  int^jrcourso  tends, 
eventually,  to  the  deterioration  and  extinction 
of  the  races  that  arc  suljj^cted  to  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  earth  ever  could  have  been  fur- 
nished with  animals  afbor  this  plan,  unless  a 
miracle  had  beon  wrought  at  every  stage  of  it. 
The  process  of  breeding  in  and  in,  is  extremely 
difficult  and  often  impossible.  Sir  John  tSe- 
bright  and  others  have  proved  this  on  a  lar(;e 
scale,  with  rei^pect  to  domestic  animals;  and 
the  same  fact  is  equally  familiar  in  this  country'. 
Asara  states  that  the  natives  of  i^raguay  have 
Jbund.  from  experience,  thtit  their  cattle  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  size,  and  lo^)  their  fecundity, 
unless  frenh  auimiUs  of  both  sexes  are  intro- 
duced, fn>m  time  to  time,  from  other  pastures 
than  their  own;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Walker, 
after  a  laborious  examination  of  this  question, 
declares,  that,  by  this  pnxN'j»s,  '  n -arly  perfect 
beings  would  eventually  degenerate.'  Here, 
then,  ev«^n  among  our  domei>:tic  animals,  we 
have  a  degree  of  that  same  difficulty  that  is  pro 
▼erlHal  among  admitted  hybrids.  As  to  man, 
let  us  suppose  the  mulatto  offspring  of  a  black 
man  and  a  white  woman,  or  the  reverse,  were 
eompelled  to  marry  among  themselves,  without 
any  access  of  other  individuals  of  either  race, 


how  long  do  yon  supposo  this  mixed  breed 
would  last  ?  Not  beyond  the  third  or  fourth 
generation. 

"  I  am  convinced  the  more  we  itndy  the  Mo- 
saic history,  in  connection  with  natural  scicnw, 
the  more  shall  we  be  instructed  by  both.  la 
our  faith  shaken  because  Galileo  has  shown 
that  the  sun  does  not  revolve  round  the  earth, 
but  the  earth  round  the  sun  f  Does  it  detract 
from  our  admiration  of  creative  wisdom,  to  be 
told,  as  geology  teaches,  that  past  time  is  in 
eternity  ?  Docs  it  lessen  our  admiration  of  the 
past,  or  our  liope  in  the  future,  to  be  told  that 
mankind  have  existed  chiliails  of  centuries  (I 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Pritchard)  upon  the 
earth?  or  does  our  religion  suffer  detriment, 
because  the  great  Lepsius  has  deciphered  the 
legends  of  Memphis,  aud  proved  that  they  date 
back  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  befbre 
Christ  f  Tet  these  things  are  true ;  and  if  the 
pride  of  man  feels  humiliated  at  his  past  igno- 
rance, let  him  be  thankful  that  he  has  yetliyed 
to  see  so  much  light." 

THE  BOSTON  CHRISTIAN  EZAXINER  ON 
AGASSIZ. 

"At  a  recent  scientific  convention  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  Professor  AgK/«i«iz  devel- 
oped, with  some  minuteness  of  detail,  the  theo- 
ry that  the  human  race  is  not  descended,  as  ia 
generally  supposed,  from  one  parent  stock,  but 
has  diffused  itself  from  several  original  center* 
of  creation — the  progenitors  firom  each  portion 
of  the  race  having  \Mivn  distinguished  by  suoh 
peculinrities  as  adapted  them  to  their  position, 
as  to  soil  and  climate,  aud  to  the  part  which 
they  were  destined  to  play  in  the  economy  of 
life.  He,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  his  faith 
in  the  sacred  records,  and  his  profound  rever- 
ence, not  only  for  their  religious,  but  their  his- 
torical contents — maintaining  that  even  they 
confirm  his  theory,  inasmurh  as  the  story  of 
Cain  almost  nece-ssarily  implies  the  existisuce  of 
human  beinjic*  »ot  of  his  faLlier's  family.  We 
are  sorry  that  this  speculation  should  have  been 
denounced  on  ostensibly  religious  grounds.  W-o 
are  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  embrace  it,  yet  it 
seems  tons  entirely  tenable,  and  con^nintent  even 
with  the  hi<:hest  ground  that  may  be  t:iki>n  ae  r 
to  the  credibility,  nay,  the  verbal  inspinition,  of 
the  Mosaic  record.  It  is  the  primer,  not  Mofea, 
that  says,  dogmatically,  that  Adam  wa-s  the  first 
man.  Ho  may  have  Iwen,  for  all  that  wo  are 
told  to  the  contrary,  only  a  first  man — rme  of 
the  world-fathers.  Moses  may  have  desi;:ned 
simply  to  give,  subsequently  to  his  cosmo<rony, 
the  history  of  that  portion  of  the  raee  frum 
which  his  own  nation  derived  their  origin." 


5.  THE  MORTALITY  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 


VTe  hare  been  the  last  to  yield  aasent  to  the 
proposition  that  New  Orleans  is  an  unhtallhy 
dtjff  very  nnhcalthy,  and  have  done  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  any  one  in  circulating  the  contrary 
opinion.  Our  own  experience  in  heal  th  has  t>een 
•0  fkvorable,  and  we  have  had,  withal,  so  many 
predilections  for  our  adopted  home,  it  was  difB- 
calt  to  realise  the  destroyer  wasted  it  at  noon- 
day, and  was  ever  employo^l  in  sapping  its  core. 
The  facts  are,  however,  against  us,  and  convir- 
tkm,- melancholy  conviction,  comes  at  Iiist  to 
dispel  what  have  proved  but  fond  fancies  and 
rain  Iwpes.  Ucnce  forward  our  duty  is  plain, 
A«  a  public  JourasUat,  it  bocomea  ua  to  sound 


the  alanun  and  to  arouse  the  citisens  and  an- 
thorities  into  action,  in  averting  the  evil 
which  is  preying  upon  our  vitals.  Arc  our  san- 
it.iry  regulations  miserably  def>'ctive,  and  are 
the  habits  of  life  which  prevail,  with  a  large 
class  of  our  citisens,  suicidal  aud  destructive? 
L<et  the  people  then  be  iuform^ni  of  it  and  ar- 
rested in  their  career  of  death!  The  climate, 
alone,  will  not  and  cannot  account  for  the  great 
and  increasing  mortality. 

There  is  hope  for  us  yet,  if  revolution  be  be- 
gun in  earnest;  for,  when  the  sanitary  commla- 
sion,  in  England,  ftrst  'btOM'jVvV.  V>  \v^V  NXvCi  «v 
palling  unhcaitbUiesa  ot  lA^^xv^Y,  ^\  <^aMAA 
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were  restored  to  thoir  lensos,  the  government 
interposed  its  reform,  and,  in  few  years,  the  dty 
oeased  to  be  a  pcsi  bouse  and  became  oompar- 
atively  healthy. 

Hitherto  ve  have  groped  in  the  dark,  in  re- 
gard to  New  Orleans  mortality.  There  were 
either  no  published  returns,  or  such  as  existed 
were  inoomplctc.  No  one  took  the  trouble  to 
Jnyesti^te.  All  was  speculation,  dictated  by 
the  interests  of  men,  and  taking  hues  as  these 
interests  inclined.  Latterly,  two  physicians 
hare  begun  the  patient  inTostigation  and  have 
published  results  the  most  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging. The  first  is  Dr.  Barton,  in  his  late 
"Board  of  Iloal^  Report,"  from  which  we  have 
extracted  in  our  May  and  Juno  numbers;  the 
other  Lb  Dr.  Simonds,  in  the  "  Charleston  Medi- 
cal Journal."  These  gentlemen  are,  in  general, 
laborious  and  accurate  stati^clans,  and,  if 
cherishing  any  prejudices,  they  are  in  favor  of 
thed^. 

We  shall  draw  upon  the  statistics  of  Dr. 
Simonds : 

Interments  in  New  Orleans,  1847,. . .  7.516 
"  •*  «  1S48....  7.215 

«  «  «  18A9,...  8,945 


2a,775 


[The  Board  of  Health  Report  fixes  the  number, 
for  1849,  at  9,862,  including  Lafayette,  which 
tncreases  the  total  to  24,G02.]  These  figures  in- 
clude the  cholera  and  yellow  fever  epidemics, 
and  show  a  mortality,  on  the  supposition  the 
population  is 


100.000,  of  1  in  12.67, 
126.fK)0,  of  1  in  15.7, 
150,000,  of  1  in  18.8, 

or,  excluding  cholera, 

100.000,  of  1  in  15, 
VZbAm,  of  1  in  18.17, 
150.000,  of  1  in  22.5, 


or  7.95  per  cent.; 
or  6..36  per  cent; 
or  5.3   per  ceutj 

or  6.06  per  cent; 
or  5.32  )>er  cent.; 
or  4.54  pur  cent. 


It  would  not  bo  safe  to  a5fiumc  a  larger  average 
population,  in  New  Orleans,  for  the  last  tliree 
or  four  years,  winter  and  summer,  than  110  or 
115,000.  Drs.  Simonds  and  Barton  8ay  100,000. 
The  tables,  on  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Simonds, 
show: 

Mas.sachu«etts,  1847-'48 1 .59 

Boston,  1 8;iO.  '45 2.22 

CharloPton,  1S22,  '48 2.49 

New  York,  1841,  '4H 2.87 

England.  12  counties, 1.93 

"        '26citic8, 2.70 

London 2..'i1  to  2.74 

Livorptx)!, 3.15  to  3.53 

Manclicstcr, 3UJ1  to  Sk()5 

Now  Orleans,... 6.601 


The  Massachusetts  returns,  it  Is  true,  Tusfp 
not  yet  arrived  to  great  perfoction;  and,  bow* 
ever  Dr.  Simonds's  estimates  and  tables  be  olh 
jected  to,  the  hand  writing  upon  the  wall, 
against  New  Orleans,  is  but  too  palpable  and 
terribly  significant. 

We  say,  however  Dr.  Simonds's  tables  be  ob* 
jected  to  (for  they  are  certainly  open  to  cril^ 
cism,  although  he  has  excluded  cholera),  be  has 
selected  three  years  for  the  argument — ^in  out 
of  which  yellow  fever  prevailed  more  fkif^ 
fully  than  at  any  other  time  In  th«  history  of 
the  dty,  and  in  another,  184$,  it  was  almoit 
an  epidemic — the  number  of  admiaaiona,  in  ho«> 
pital,  fix»m  this  and  ship  fever,  being  greater  than 
in  1847.  Now,  the  hliitory  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  shows  that  yellow  fever,  tptckmie: 
allyf  is  not  an  annual  visitor,  ot  prevailing  as 
such  two  years  in  three,  or  terriUy  one  third  cC 
the  time.  Nor  is  ship  fever  one  of  our  neee» 
sary  ills — and  the  Doctor  has  included  its  moi^ 
tality,  which  was  enormous.  Why  not  exdoda 
this  as  well  as  cholera  ?  We  admit  there  is  no* 
thing  in  the  argument,  that  the  sick  of  other 
places  come  here  to  be  restored  and  die,  since 
the  number  is  balanced  by  the  broken  down 
constitutions  of  the  city  who  die  abroad, 

Inst4>ad  of  1847,  '48,  '49,  selected  by  Dr. 
Simonds,  let  us  take  1844,  *45,'  46,  and  use  the 
tables  he  gives  us  for  these  years.  The  Charity 
Ilofpital  is,  at  all  times,  a  correct  index  of  our 
sanittuy  state.  The  admissions  for  1844, '45,  40, 
were  20,026;  for  1847,  '48,  49,  39,493,  or  nearly 
double,  with  scarcely  any  increase  in  popula> 
tion.  The  deaths  for  the  first  period,  were  2,131 ; 
and  for  the  second,  0,679,  or  three  times  aa 
many.  Deaths  by  tpidemiety  first  period,  none 
(yellow  fever  being  sporadic  then);  second 
])eriod,  2,319.  Giving  the  city  a  population  of 
120,000,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  average, 
or  is  as  much  so  as  the  large  figures  assumed 
by  nothem  cities,  striking  out  the  epidemic  of 
1847,  and  making  some  deductions  for  ship 
fever,  it  would  be  fair  to  reduce  the  gross  mor- 
tality of  1847,  '48,  '49,  from  19,980  (without 
cholera)  to  16,000,  or  1  in  23—4.6  and  not  6.66 
per  cent.,  which,  even  then,  is  a  third  greater 
than  Liverpool!  The  yellow  fever,  for  the 
twenty-three  years  ending  1845,  omitted  nina 
summers,  in  one  instance,  without  a  single 
case.  In  the  period,  ending  1849,  twenty-seven 
years,  those  of  frightful  mortality,  were  only 
1837,  1839, 1841  and  1843;  and  1S47  the  worst. 
We  shall  recur,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  sub- 
ject. 


6.  THE  GOLD  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

We  indulged  in  our  June  number,  when  re- 1  and  came  to  the  inclusion,  that,  fi>r  a  very  long 
riewtDf!  tbo  report  of  Tliomas   Butler  King,  I  period  to  come,  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehend- 
m>mo  fpecalBthn  upon  the  effect  of  the  CaUfor-\  ed  ol  a,n^  'vcrj  «MOAoTk.  w  «rt\qus  disturbance, 
Ola  gold  mines  upon  tlio  finances  of  the  world,  \  0Tcn.>xv>^\Xvt6  ca\<ixi\»Xi»ii&<A\\»m<»v«.T\>aK^ 
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attie  vriters.     Since  preparing  the  paper,  wc 
liATe  been  gratified  to  find  its  riews  fully  sus- 
tained, by  on  able  article  in  tho  April  nUmber 
of  the  Southern  ReTiew,  which  ha3,  with  great 
deamem  and  force,  analyzed   and  illustrated 
thb  snlgect.    The  wrltur,  however,  argues  from 
premises  somewhat  different,  in  many  particu- 
lars, fh>m  oar  own.     lie  quotes  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Qal  latin's  **  Report  on  Currency  and 
Banking,**  to  the  effect  that  thirteen  or  four- 
tMn  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  in  addition 
to  the  supply  required  by  the  increasing  de- 
mand (a  sum  equal  to  two  or  three  times  that 
■ow  existing),  must  be  produced  in  thirty  or 
Ibrty  years,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  production,  to  produce  a  revolution 
in  the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  was 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  America.    Tliis  re- 
yolntion,  he  tells  us,  was  a  decline  of  throe- 
foorths,  or  75  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the 
flietals,  or  a  rise  to  that  extent  in  tho  prices  of 
other   commodities.     Tho   present  number  of 
gold  finders,  in  California,  is  estimated  at  8,000, 
working  100  days  in  the  year ;  giving  these  an 
ounce  a  day  each,  $16,  the  total  would   be 
$12,000,000.     But  this  is  evidently  too  low  a 
flgure.   taking  the  number  of  workers  for  the 
next  forty  years  as  20,000,  the  total,  on  the 
•ame  basis,  would  be  $32,000,000  per  annum, 
or,  Ibr  the  whole  period,  $1,280,000,000;  with 
100,000  workmen,  the  gross  amount,  for  forty 
jears,  swells  to  $6,500,000,000,  one-half  only  of 
the  sum  required  by  Mr.  Gallatin  to  depreciate 
three-fourths  the  value  of  the  metals.    Can  we 
mppose  such  inexhaustible  mines,  such  suc- 
cessftil  miners,  and  in  numbers,  which  in  forty 
years,  would  give  California  a  population,  en- 
gaged in  all  pursuits,  of  at  least  five  millions 
of  people  I     None  of  these  seem  probable  from 
any  thing  that  experience  teaches  us,  and  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  mining  countries.    A  tenth 
part  of  these  results  seems  scarcely  conceivable. 
The  Quarterly,  argues  that  the  present  state 
of  things  will  not  long  subsist  in  California. 
There  are  other  resources  thin  gold.      Iron 
abounds  in  the  mountains.    Coal  has  been  dis- 
covered,  and  also  copper  and  sulphur,  and  that 
most  valuable  of  metals,  platinum.    Lead  ore,  of 
90  per  cent,  richncs.^i,  Is  smulted  at  Sonoma,  and 
expeujjlve  works  are  in  operation  there.    Mer^ 
cury,  in  the  form  of  cinnabar,  exists  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  mountains,  and  is  now 
worked  with  the  highest  success  and  profit. 
This  metal  is  of  vast  consoqucncc  to  the  arts  and 
fai  chemistry.    In  purifying  silver  and  refining 
gold,  it  is  extensively  used.     Tho  Mexicans, 
when   Humboldt  visited  them,  used   1,600,000 
pounds  annually  in  their  silver  mines,  import- 
ing the  mocit  of  it  from  Spain.    It  has  been 
ft>oml  in  China,  in  New  York,  in  parts  of  £u- 
ropa.     The  Peruvian  mines  arc  now  scarcely 


worked.  It  has  long  been  worked  at  Almaden, 
in  Spain,  and  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The 
annual  yield  is  now  about  2,000,000  pounds; 
but,  the  supply  being  arbitrarily  restricted,  to 
keep  up  tho  value,  and  tho  system  of  working 
so  bad,  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  metal  is  ex- 
tracted where  85  per  cent  exists :  the  demand 
already  fiir  exceeds  it.  Silver  has  long  been 
found  in  California,  and  in  great  richness  near 
San  Francisco.  The  largest  specimen  of  puro 
silver  in  the  world  was  obtained  thcro,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Gnilliam,  in  his  travels  in 
Mexico,  sold  for  $5,000. 

The  progress  of  the  arts,  commerce  and  civil>- 
isation,  has,  according  to  tho  Quarterly,  in- 
creased  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  aa 
media  of  exchange,  and  in  articles  of  luxury 
throughout  the  world.     This  increased    con- 
sumption has  not  been  met  by  increased  sup- 
ply ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  before  tho  discovery 
of  California,  the  metals  were  growing  rclative» 
ly  scarce  and  their  value  rising.    When  America 
was  discovered,  their  quantity,  in  Europe,  was, 
in  coins,  $103,000,000;   in  gross,  $300,000,000'. 
In  one  hundred  years,  it  quadrupled  and  reach- 
ed $650,000,000  in  coins,  and  prices  advanced 
nearly  five  fold.    In  the  next  century,  though 
the  quantity  was  more  than  doubled,  the  rise 
of  prices  was  but  40  per  ^nt.    This  was  the  re- 
sult of  growing  European  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, and  extensive  uses  in  tho  arts.    In  the 
next  109  years,  the  quantity  of  coins  advanced 
from  $1,485,000,000  to  $1,824,000,000,  according 
to  Jacobs,  and  prices  went  up  30  per  cent;  the 
demand  for  the  metals  having  been  checked  by 
the  invention  of  commercial  facilities  and  the 
adoption  of  paper  money.    In  1830,  acconling 
to  Prof.  Tucker,  the  coinage  had  been  reduced 
to  $1,650,000,000;  and  the  whole  supply  of  the 
metals   in  tho  world   Mr.  Gallatin  then  esti- 
mated at  $1,500,000,000.  The  consumption  of  the 
metals  is  "in  plate,  jewelry  and  ornaraontal 
articles,  gilding,  plating,  gold  and  silver  tisKues, 
losses  at  sea,  &c.,  wear   and  tear  in  use,  Ac. 
This  consumption   Mr.  Tucker,  in  1830,  esti- 
mated, per  annum,  as  follows : 

In  jewellery,  plate,  Ac.,. . .  .$18,000,000 

In  wear  and  tear,  including 
losses  by  sea,  Ac,  }/.  per 
cent  on  $1 ,650,001),(!(NJ, . . .     8,250.000 

Exported  to  Asia, 7,3O«i.uO0 

$33,550,000 

The  minoe  produced,  for  twenty  years  pre- 
vious to  1830,  an  average  of  21.4  millions, 
or  a  total  of  $428,000,000;  whilst  the  consump- 
tion, at  $33J^  millions,  ha<l  b«!en  $671,000,000, 
showing  a  deficit  of  $243.00*1,000  to  meet  de- 
mand. Supposing  production,  in  the  lai^t  nine- 
teen years,  to  have  reached  $;iO,000,000  per  an- 
num, and  tbo  cousumvUou  «Xvl\Xox«*>j  <yj  ■u» 
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IttKOB  probable  the  last),  the  deficit,  in  1850, 
i  equalizing  production  and  consamption, 
tould  reach  $314,0OU,00O.  That  this  consump- 
iion  is  rapidlj  incrcasin;;,  the  Quarterly,  very 
Jftifltly,  infers  flrom  the  growing  prejudices  against 
1>ank  notes  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and 
the  revolutionary  spirit  abroad  seeking  still 
more  to  discredit  paper  securities,  to  say  no- 


thing of  the  progress  of  wealth  and  Inxay 
throughout  the  world.  We  diamirn  the  tuhied, 
by  acknowledging  our  great  indebtedness  to 
the  work  before  us,  and  by  referring  the  reader 
for  complete  statistics  of  the  precious  metaJs,  ia 
all  countries  and  in  all  times,  to  an  article  pre- 
pared by  us,  in  the  second  Tolame  of  the  Comt' 
merdal  Rewiew,  1846. 


7.  HOW  FAR  THE  TIDES  AFFECT  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


This  is  a  firuitful  subject  very  often  in  our 
courts,  when  the  questions  of  admiralty  Juris- 
diction are  under  discussion.  The  court  will 
hear  proof  and  admit  Jurisdiction  as  fiu*  as  the 
proof  will  go.  Tarious  points  have,  at  different 
times,  been  assumed  for  the  termination  of  tide 
waters.  The  sea  is  certainly  felt  at  New  Orleans, 
and  certainly  much  above  New  Orleans,  but 
how  far!  Professor  Forshey,  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  eccentricities  of  the  old 
fkthor  of  waters,  has  lately  been  examined  be- 
fore the  legislative  committee,  and  answered  in 
substance,  what  he  had  previously  attested,  un- 
der oath,  before  the  District  Court  At  our  re- 
quest, he  lias  reported  his  views  in  the  annexed 
letter. 

HOW  FAR  UP  THE  RIVER  MlSSISSIPPr,  FROM 
ITS  MOUTH,  ARE  LUNAR  TIDES  AfPRKCI- 
ABLE? 

J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow,  Esq. — In  the  abgcnco  of  very 
positive  evidence,  fh)m  an  adequate  number  of 
systematic  observations,  the  following  views  are 
submitt<>d :  . 

From  various  levels,  taken  by  myppif  and 
others,  the  rate  of  fall  in  the  rivcr*«  Hurfacr,  for 
400  miles  from  its  debouchure,  is  deduced  with 
sufficiont  accuracy  for  all  practiciil  purpoMos. 

The  low  water  line  a^cendH  from  the  gulf  lev- 
el to  2  feet  in  the  first  KH)  miles,  to  6  f»;et  in  200 
miles,  to  13  feet  in  3u0,  and  15  feet  to  the  mouth 
of  Red  river. 

The  high  water  line  ascends  15  feet  in  the 
first  100,  ai. 3  in  the  first  200,  and  63  feet  in 
the  first  300  miles  from  the  doboucbure. 

From  somo  years  of  careful  obwrrvation  of  the 
river,  at  3S.'{  miles  up.  say  Vidalia  and  Natchez, 
I  am  Bntigfio<l  no  tide««,  by  influence  of  the 
moon,  are  evi-r  experienced  there.  From  ob- 
servation of  like  cliaracter,  at  CarroUton,  109 
miles  above  the  mouth,  the  greatest  tides  expe- 
rlencod  amount  to  13  inches  (Oct.  1>*4*<,  for  in- 
stance), when  the  water  is  extremely  low,  say  2 
feet  above  the  gulf  level,  and  about  18  inches 
above  lake  Pontchartrain. 


The  tide  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  has  about  18 
inches  of  range,  when  not  influenced  by  windii 
This  18  Inches  is  reduced  to  13  inches  by  um 
acclivity  of  2  feet,  against  a  current  of  ISB 
miles  per  hour,  in  a  distance  of  100  miles  of 
channel,  not  very  tortuous. 

The  next  100  miles  has  an  acclivity  of  4  ftctr 
and  should,  by  proportion,  reduce  the  tide  of  13 
inches  to  3  inches,  even  if  the  darrent  were  the 
8ame  and  the  channel  as  strait.  CouMdering 
the  greater  velocity  and  tortuousness,  it  would 
be  fair  to  regard  the  tide  water  as  limited  to  the 
portion  of  the  river,  from  and  below  bayou 
Plaquemine.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  some- 
times be  experienced  200  miles  trom  the  gull 

That  a  lunar  tide  of  18  inches  should  be  teti 
300  miles,  up  a  most  sinuous  stream,  and 
against  an  acclivity  of  15  feet,  seems  quite  pre- 
posterous. 

There  exists  a  possibility  of  a  lunar  tide  in 
the  river,  independent  of  its  proximity  to  the 
sea.  Should  this  be  determined  to  be  true,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  new  to  science.  The  suggestion 
is  made  to  my  mind  by  a  fluctuation  or  pulsa- 
tion in  the  river,  amounting  to  2  or  3  inch^ 
perceptible  even  at  high  wat«)r,  but  obeying  no 
obvious  law.  In  calm  weather,  it  usually  ebbs  * 
and  flowM  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  most 
eccentric  and  inscrutable  manner.  Probably 
the  elongated  and  sinuous  form  of  the  body  of 
wat4>r  ac-ted  upon,  when  understood,  may  ex- 
plain these  ecc4.>ntricitie8.  The  tide  produced 
in  low  water,  by  gulf  influenc*?,  has  more  regu- 
larity, and  is  generally  explicable. 

The  confident  opinion  expressed  by  many, 
especially  navigators  of  the  river,  that  they 
have  witnessed  tides  at  Ued  river,  and  above, 
may  find  its  solution  In  the  following  meteor* 
olo^ical  facts : 

*'  The  prevailing  wind  of  summer  and  an- 
turn  is  an  ea^twardly  and  southwardly  wind, 
meeting  the  direction  of  the  current  and  press- 
ing it  back,  an  appreciable  amount,  during  tbn 
day,  and  letting  it  run  oB  during  the  nignt 
while  the  breese  is  lulled."  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  those  tides  have  low  water  in  the 
morning,  habitually.  If  so,  they  are  not  lunar  ' 
tides,  and,  moreover,  have  no  connection  with 
gulf  tides.  Caleb  G.  FoRSHKV,  A.  M., 

Civil  Kugineer,  Jke. 

QirroUUmt  La.j  May  7, 1850. 


8.  THE  GREAT  DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  AGE. 


We  have  the  "philosopher's  stone,"  at  last, 
and  can  now  literally  "  set  the  river  on  fire,"  too, 
If  the  world  itself  do  not  eventually  share  the 
eonflngrotion.  M.  Desprest  has  made  the  dia- 
fnand  in  his  laboratory,  and  Mr.  Payne  is  about 
to  change  night  into  day  with  electricity  and  a 
"pail  of  water."  The  great  wheels  of  "revolu- 
tion "  are  unceasingly  in  motion,  and,  high  above 
mU,  aits  "Progrosn/*  waving  her  airy  wand  (h)m 


the  dim  and  shadowy  and  ever^reeeding  distance  I 
Well  said  Stephen  Montague,  "  You  accumulate 
machinery;  you  incrcaj<e  the  total  of  wealth: 
but  what  becomes  of  the  laborer  you  displace? 
One  generation  is  sacrificed  to  the  next.  You 
diffuse  knowledge,  and  the  world  seems  to  grow 
brighter;  but  discontent  at  poverty  replaces  ig- 
norance happy  with  itt  crust  Every  improve- 
ment, every  advancement  in  civilization,  injures 
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to  Iwnefit  others,  and  dther  eheri«hefl  the 
i  of  to-day  or  prepares  the  reTOIution  of  to- 


AwajT  now  witti  yoor  preeious  diamonds,  dug 
tp  down  firom  Ooloonda  mines,  and  glittering 
s.  mjsiplendeikt,  gorgeous,  and  with  the  wealth  of 
"^fcmlm  Ipsllttes,  ftom  the  coronet  of  kings  and  em- 
Throw  away  the  shining  haable.  Mon- 
Despreit  will,  fh>m  a  piece  of  charred  chip, 
with  your  hoasted  treasure,  by  the  action  of 
lenms  and  galTanic  piles.  Te  have  do- 
alchemy,  but  behold  the  firuits  of  its  olT- 
at  la«t — necromancy  indeed! 
Run  the  line  no  more  at  the  pole;  rest  the 
^larpoon  and  sleep  on,  ye  great  leTiathans  of  the 
^eep;  md  ye  lesser  leriathans  of  the  land,  sot- 
tUti  porkers,  your  unctious  parts  may  blaze  no 
iBore  in  peasants*  chambers,  on  pendant  ehan- 
^Idien,  or  gild,  from  sea  towers,  the  mariner's 
WSJ  throu^  the  tempcst-tomed  deep  I  The  ele- 
nmts  of  lire  are  scattered  through  nature,  and 
shall  we  longer  submit  to  draw  them  from  gross  | 


and  bestial  forms?  The  quenched  flame  on  the 
ancient  altar,  could  only  be  relit  by  concentered 
sun  light,  or  by  the  resistless  and  darting  fires 
of  the  convulsed  ether.  The  sparkling  dew  drop 
may  be  oonrerted  into  a  mimic  torch,  and  the 
elements  of  firs  and  of  watxb,  which  harabeen 
at  irreconcilable  war  since  nature  began  her 
rounds,  are  harmonized  at  last;  eyen,  as  in  the 
strange  and  wonderful  constitution  of  man,  the 
poisons  which  strike  dead  his  physical  frame 
may  yet  be  distilled  from  the  Tery  blood,  the 
lift  of  that  physical  frame!  **How  idl  our  wis* 
dom  shrinks  into  dust,  compared  with  that 
which  gives  the  meanest  herb  its  virtues,  and 
peoples  the  smallest  globules  with  its  appropri- 
ate world!" 

Ciomplete  the  dLMOvory,  in  the  terms  proposed 
by  Mr.  Payne,  and  who  shall  foresee  the  changes 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  in  their  industry?  Away 
with  your  Now  Castle  coal  mines  and  your  mei^ 
chant  sidl-fleets — ^the  reign  of  steam  is  perfeet, 
and  its  blackened  slave  dismissed  foroverl 


9.  THE  CENSUS  OF  1850. 


We  pnUished,  in  our  last  volume,  a  series  of 
papers  upon  this  sul^eot,  and  are  gratified  that 
■any  of  their  suggestions  have  been  carried  out 
fai  the  late  census  bill  now  being  carried  into 
cxeention.    The  blanks  are  much  more  minute 
^ad  diversified  than  at  any  previous  period,  and 
,  win  give  an  immense  volume  of  invaluable  sta- 
.  tistkn.    It  becomes  every  citisen  to  contribute 
to  this  great  work,  and,  if  possible,  insure  its 
•oeoraey.    The  six  schedules  of  the  country  will 
expose  and  dear  up  all  of  its  elements  and  ftino- 
tioos  and  operations:    population,  profession, 
color,  occupation,  place  of  nativity,  births,  mar- 
riages, deaths,  paupers,  convicts,  ignoramuses, 
iett,  dumb,  blind,  idiots,  lunatics,  slaves,  frigi  - 
tives,  freemen;  products  of  agriculture,  names 
of  owners,  agents  and  managers,  acres  of  land 
inproved  and  unimproved,  cash  value  of  forms 
sod  value  of  fiirming implements;  horses,  mules 
s&d  asses;  working  oxen,  milch  cows  and  other 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  value  of  live  stock  and 
M»*w»^i«  slaughtered  during  the  year;  wheat, 
beans,  peas,  buckwheat,  barley,  potatoes,  clover, 
grass  seed,  rye,  com,  oats,  flax-seed,  rice,  tobac- 
eo,  eotton,  orchard  and  garden  products,  cheese, 
batter,  flax,  hops,  silk,  cocoons,  sugar,  molasses, 
hsmp;  value  of  home-made  manufao  tures,  pro- 
dofcts  of  industry,  the  name  of  manufkoturing 
eorponUions,  eompuiies  and  individuals,  kinds 
of  mannlactaring  business,  capital  invested  in 
leal  and  personal  estate,  quantity,  kind  and  val- 
Qeof  raw  material  used,  including  fuel,  the  kind 
of  motive  power,  number  of  hands  employed, 
namber  and  cost  of  fomalo  labor,  and  the  annu- 
Si  quantity,  kind  and  value,  of  such  product; 
the  aggregate  valuation  of  all  real  and  j>ersonAJ 


estate ;  state,  county,  parish,  town  and  road  taxes ; 
the  nimiber  and  character  of  colleges,  academies 
and  schools,  the  amount  raised  for  schools  and 
received  by  them  from  public  frinds,  the  libraries 
and  their  extent,  the  number,  class  and  circula- 
tion, of  the  periodicals  and  newspapers,  sundaj 
schools,  the  churches,  their  names  and  the  num- 
ber each  will  accommodate;  the  cost  of  labor, 
the  average  wages  of  female  domestics,  carpeur 
ters,  day  laborers,  fiurm  hands,  whether  with  or 
without  board ;  the  average  and  short  crops ;  and, 
in  short,  every  thing  that  in  any  way  relates  to 
the  character  and  political  economy  of  the  nation. 
The  new  census  will  be  one  tremendous  array 
of  invaluable  figures,  any  one  of  which  may  dis- 
arm a  hundred  phantoms  and  put  to  flight  a 
thousand  sophistries.    Facts  are  the  only  data 
of  all  political  dialectics,  the  primary  elements  of 
all  political  science.    Such  statements  as  this 
census  will  frimish,  are  the  beacons  which  illu- 
minate the  great  civil  deep  and  guide  the  pub- 
lic pilots  on  their  onward  course.    Society  is  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  fluctuation.    It  is  a  sea  of 
currents  and  counter  currents;  and  the  policy 
or  the  measure  which  may,  at  one  time,  be  em- 
barked upon  with  perfect  safety  and  unooeas, 
will,  at  another,  end  in  shipwreck  and  ruin. 
The  statesmsn,  unlike  the  philosopher  whose 
province  is  the  universal  and  immutable,  has  to 
do  with  the  particular  and  the  transient,  the 
conditional  and  the  contingent    Such  investi- 
gations and  developments,  as  are  involved  in 
this  census  law,  are  indispensable  to  all  wise 
legislation;  and  the  more  complete  and  exact 
they  are,  the  bettor  for  the  interests  of  the  ooua- 
try. 
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10.  NEW  ORLEANS  GAS  WORKS. 


-~^ 


/ 


Thl«  great  entorpriiw,  under  the  control  of 
CoL  Campbell,  continuoB  to  enlarge  its  extent 
and  nnofulnejui.  Wc  had,  not  lon^  8inoe,  the 
pleasure  of  a  viiiit  and  examination.  The  origin- 
al grounds  have  been  enlarged.  There  are  now 
flvo  gawmt'tera  in  active  uiie,  and  a  sixth,  per^ 
haps,  by  thin  time,  finished.  This  last  is  of  enor- 
mous proportions,  and  will  contain  240,000  cubic 
iwt  of  gas. 

**  The  fhune  work  which  surrounds  the  Im- 
mense tanic  on  which  it  is  placed,  is  a  beautiful 
^  specimen  ol  I  -on  casting,  prctfoctin;;  to  the  height 
of  nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  ground — the  whole 
put  together  in  the  most  neat  and  solid  manner, 
and  pres<>nting  a  highly  ornamental  appearance. 
To  this  frame  woric  the  immense  gasometer, 
eompo-JiHl  of  boiler  iron,  is  attached,  and,  by 


menied,  aooording  to  thQ.qiiantitx  of  gai  whSdi 
it  contains. 

'*  The  needful  iron  castings  and  ga.s  fixtures 
are  procured  from  the  NorUi,  but,  with  them 
exceptions,  every  thing  eltfe  connected  with  thi 
works  is  done  by  the  oompany— even  to  tha 
burning  of  the  large  quantity  of  lime  required 
for  purifying  the  gas.  In  this  latter  department 
there  has  been  a  great  and  most  obvious  im- 
provement, very  recently,  and  the  gas  now  fiai»- 
nished  by  the  company  is  of  an  excellent  qual- 
ity, giving  a  better  and  clearer  light,  with  a  \am 
consumption  of  it 

*'The  arrangements  for  purifying  it,  first  bf 
water  and  then  by  lime,  are  very  complete  and 
extensive;  as  the  works  are  capable  of  furnish- 
ing 300,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  every  twenty-fixir 
hours,  though  the  consumption,  particularly  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  does  not  require  ahj 
thing  like  that  supply.  The  coal  use<l  by  the 
company  is  from  Pittsburgh,  and 


is  delivcYvd  y 
means  of  chains,  pullies  and  weights,  rises  and  I  here  by  contract,  and  the  oompany  have  on  faand^t^^ 
ftlls  in  the  water,  in  which  its  lower  rim  is  im-    at  present^  a  stock  of  70,000  barrels. 


11.  THE  NASHVILLE  CONVENTION  AGAIN. 


This  body  has  met  and  adjourned  over  till  the 
rixth  Monday  after  the  session  of  Congress  has 
closed.    Wc  adverted  to  it  in  our  last,  in  terms 
of  no  high  anticipation,  and  confessed  the  &ot, 
that  Southern  people  had  not  gone  heartily  or 
generally  into  it.    The  as.semblago  was,  however, 
respectable,  ami  individuals  took  their  scats  from 
nine  of  the  States.    In  the  number  were  many 
of  the  ablest  and  purest  and  most  distinguished 
«ons  of  the  South.    The  venerable  Cheves  was 
there — ^the  compatriot  and  rival,  forty  years  ago, 
of  Oalhoun  and  Clay,  and  who  had  not  left,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  shades  of  piirate  llfb 
before.    The  action  of  those  men  was  harmoni- 
ous and  moderate,  and  shamed  the  cry,  which 
had  been  raised  against  them,  of  disunion.    With 
the  sacred  charter  of  the  constitution  upon  their 
desk,  they  asked  but  the  privileges  of  its  ssgls 
around  them,  and  those  rights  which,  as  men 
and  as  citizens,  they  could  only  sacrifice  by 
a  recreancy  to  every  sacred  hereditary  trust 
The  voice  of  such  an  a.ssembly,  howexer  uttered, 
eannot  but  bo  heard  and  respected  in  every  part 
of  the  nation,  where  men  think  and  where  judg- 
ment has  not  fled  to  brutish  beasts.    The  ad- 
dress was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rhett,  and  supports 
the  resolutions.    The  former  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, by  States,  but  with  some  dissents  among 
individuals.    The  latter  met  with  no  dissent 

Resolution  I,  Affirms  the  equal  rights  of  the 
States  in  the  Territories. 

Resolution  2,  Declares  the  Wilmot  Proviso  an- 
constitutional. 

Rosolution  3,  Urges  the  substitution  of  civil  for 
military  government  in  the  Territories,  and  af- 
firms all  preexisting  laws  of  the  Territories,  hos- 
tile to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  arc 
vojd  on  the  moment  of  their  conquest  or  annex- 
&Uon. 

4.  Hcsolped,  That,  to  protect  property  existing 


\ 


in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  peo|da  of 
these    States  invested  the  Federal  government 
with  the  powers  of  war  and  negotiation,  and  of 
sustaining  armies  and  navies,  and  prohibited  to 
State  authorities  the  exercise  of  the  same  powers. 
They  made  no  discrimination  in  the  protectiaa 
to  \xt  afforded,  or  the  description  of  the  property 
to  be  defended,  nor  was  it  allowed  to  the  Fedend 
government  to  determine  what  should  be  hekl 
as  property.    Whatever  the  States  deal  with  as 
property,  the  Fwleral  government  is  bound  fa^ 
recognize  and  defend  as  such.    Therefore,  H  vk 
the  »ense  of  this  convention,  that  all  acts  aS  tliel 
Federal  government,  which  tend  to  denationaliae  I 
property  of  any  description  recognized  in* the* 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  States,  or  that  dia- 
criminate  in  the  degree  and  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
tection to  bo  aflforded  to  it,  or  which  weaken  or 
destroy  the  title  of  any  citizen  upon  American 
Territories,  are  plain  and  palpable  violations  of 
the  fundamental  law  under  which  it  exists. 

5.  Resolvedj  That  the  slavcholding  States  can- 
not, and  will  not,  submit  to  the  enactment,  by 
Omgress,  of  any  law  imposing  onerous  condi- 
tions or  restraints  upon  the  rights  of  ma^iiers  to 
remove  with  tlieir  property  into  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  law,  making  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  the  proprietors  of  other 
property  against  them. 

6.  R€»jlrtd,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
government,  plainly  to  recognize  and  firmly  to 
maintain  the  equal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  VtM 
several  States  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  repudiate  the  power  to  make  a  dis- 
crimination between  the  proprietors  of  different 
sp<Tle8  of  property  in  Federal  legislation.  Tha 
fulfillment  of  this  duty,  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, would  greatly  tend  to  restore  the  peace  of 
the  country  and  to  allay  the  exasperation  and 
excitement  which  now  exist  between  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Union.  For,  it  is  the  delibn^ 
ate  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  the  tolerance 
Congress  has  given  to  the  notion  that  Federal 
authority  might  be  employed  ineidentvlly  sjul 
indirectly  to  subvert  or  weaken  the  institutkms 
existing  in  the  States,  confessedly  beyond  Feder- 
al jurisdiction  and  control,  is  a  main  cause  of 
the  discord  which  menaces  Uio  existence  of  the 
Union,  and  which  has  well  nigh  destroyed  tha 
efficient  action  of  the  Federal  government  itseUl 

7.  Jietolved,  That  the  jwrformancA;  of  this  duty 
\»Tw\wvr«<\\>^  \.\v<f^>\xv.vi«mcntal  law  of  the  Union. 
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^JJJ»*T>5  the  TTnkm,  cannot  be  disturbed  with 
^^^^urbing  the  frame  of  the  American  institii 
^*-,  /Ibis  principle  in  violated,  in  the  denial  o 
toeft^^*^"'  ^^  ^^'^  ii'Uveholdln;?  States,  of  power 
U»t  »^  into  the  TerritoripH  with  the  pn>|x>rty 
JJJ^y  acqaired  in  the  States.  The  warfare 
^^^  thtf  ri^rbt,  \a  a  war  upon  the  constitu 
Qp^  The  defc'nders  of  thin  right,  are  def^^nden 


Uhj, 


j(j  ■**•*  constitution.    Thoee  who  deny  or  impair 

^wJtxprcL'*',  are  unbithfui  to  the  constitution, 

M|^  ^  dixanion  follow  the  deiitruction  of  the 

^|*t.  they  are  the  dbmnionists. 
t^^-  Rtidjftd,  That  the  performances  of  ite  dn- 
f^^«»  upon  the  princlDle  we  declare,  would  enable 


[ooontry  i«  now  inrolred.    The  vacant  Terri- 

of  the  United  States,  no  lon;j:er  refranled 

prixeff  for  8eetional  rapacity  and  ambition, 

"oald   be   eradually  occupied   by  inhabiUntj* 

im  to  them  by  their  interests  and  feelings. 

,^   -g  in/itltutiona  fitted  to  them,  would  l)e  natu- 

^^ally  appli(\i  by  gorernments  formed  on  Ameri- 

^^n  iUcaj*  and  approved  by  the  deliberate  choice 

^>f  their  coii«titnents.    The  community  woultl  be 

^Kiocsftted  and  disciplined  under  a  republican  ad- 

iahii9tration,  in  the  habit«  of  Delf-goTemment, 

and  fitted  for  an  amoclation  a«  a  State,  and  to 

tlM  enjoyment  of  a  place  in  the  Confederacy. 

A  eommunity.  m  formed  and  organized,  might 

vcU  eki.im  admimion  to  the  Union,  and  none 

woald  dispute  the  validity  of  the  claim. 

9.  ReMAvtd,  That  a  recognition  of  this  princi- 
ple woald  deprive  the  questions  between  TexaM 
■ad  the  Unit4*<l  States  of  their  sectional  charac- 
ter, and  would  leave  them  for  adju.<<tment,  with- 
out diatorbnnoe  from  sectional  prejudices  and 
fMrioiL*,  upon  oonnderationfl  of  magnanimity 
and  ja^ioe. 

10.  Rfirdiyri,  That  a  recognition  of  this  prin- 
•iple  would  infu<ie  a  spirit  of  conciliation  in  th«; 
#ieasmon  and  adjujttment  of  all  the  subjects  of 
iBctioaal  dispute,  which  would  afford  a  guarantee 
of  ao  early  and  satiisfactory  determination. 


j  11.  RtKivedy  That,  in  the  event  a  dominant 
'  majority  nhall  refuse  to  recognize  the  great  con- 
stitutional rights  we  assert,  and  shall  continue 
to  deny  the  obligations  of  the  Federal  govern-.' 
ment  to  maintain  them,  it  is  the  sense  of  thla 
convention  that  the  Territories  should  be  treated 
as  proj^erty,  and  divided  b«)tweeu  the  sections  of 
the  Union,  so  that  the  rights  of  both  section.^  be 
adequately  secured  in  their  respective  shares. 
That  we  are  aware  this  course  is  open  to  gravo 
otjections,  but  we  are  reaily  to  acquiet^ce  in  the 
adoption  of  the  line  of  3G^  2fy  north  latitude, 
extending  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  an  extreme 
concession,  upon  considerations  of  what  is  dot 
to  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

12.  Resfjlwd,  That,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  con- 
vention, this  controversy  should  ho  eniod,  either 
by  a  recognition  of  the  oonstitutional  rights  of 
the  Southern  people,  or  by  an  cquital)le  partition 
of  the  Territories.  That  the  spectju'le  of  a  con- 
federacy of  States,  involve«l  in  quarrelx  over  the 
fruits  of  a  war,  in  which  the  American  arms 
wen?  crowned  with  glory,  is  humiliating.  That 
the  incorporation  of  the  Wilmot  I'roviso,  in  the 
offer  of  settlement^ — a  proposition  whicii  fourteen 
States  regard  as  dLsparaging  and  di8hon(»rable— 
is  degrsiding  to  the  country.  A  termination  to 
this  controversy  by  the  disruption  of  the  Con- 
federacy, or  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Terri- 
tories to  prevent  such  a  result,  would  Iw  a  climax 
to  the  shame  which  attaches  to  the  controversy^ 
which  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  Congress  to 
avoid. 

13.  Resolvefl,  That  this  convention  will  not 
conclude  that  Congress  will  ailjonru  without 
making  an  iuljustracnt  of  this  controversy,  an^ 
in  the  condition  in  which  the  convention  finds 
the  questions  before  Conttre<<s.  it  does  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  di.^cuss  the  mt'thods  Huital)l«4  for  a  re- 
sistance to  measures,  not  yet  adoptt^l,  which 
might  involve  a  dishonor  to  the  southern 
States. 


12.  WHAT  ALABAMA  IS  AND  MAY  BE. 


nit  Ibllowin;  letter,  from  an  intelligent 
Korea,  we  insert  wiUv  great  pleasure,  though, 
ferhaps,  not  intended  for  publication : 

GB.XE2ffBO&ouaH,  AUi.,  June  19th,  1850. 

Oar  State  prcnents  a  wide  and  interesting  field 
tkr  the  g*x>Io^st,  the  political  economist,  and,  in 
hct,  far  all  the  industrial  pursuits  adapted  to 
the  South.     Having,  within  its  limits,  every  go- 
Ologieal  formation,  we  have  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect, that^  at  no  distant  period,  her  mincr;d 
Wealth   will    be  developed  to  an  extent  little 
<|reanied  of  in  oti r  present  philosophy.    Oml ,  inm 
ami  marble,  abound  to  an  unlimite<l  extent.  Wo 
hare  the  geological  formations  in  which  all  the 
preeiou-s  mttals  abound,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
expect  them  to  be  found,  to  a  greater  or  less  di;- 
gree,  at  some  fixture  day.    Her  oal  formation 
alone  will  soon  bo  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
Wealth  —  h?jng  much  the  furthest  south,  and 
nc«rer  to  the  Mexican  gulf,  than  any  other  in  the 
Unit'vl  suites.    Last  season,  about  two  hundred 
llat'b<>ttom"«i  bnets  descended  the  Warrior  river, 
freighted  with  the  fuel  wtiich  will  soon  put  st«am 
navigation  far  in  the  iwcendant,  in  all  our  in- 
land seas,  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific.    Some  fine 
quarrit^  of  manganese  have  oh*o  been  worked 
with  great  profit  and  success,  and  I  have  found 
it  roperior  to  the  common  article  of  commerce. 
In  point  of  inland  navigation,  Alabama  stands 
anrival'Hl  among  all  her  sister  States.     Besides 
the  Tennessee — sweeping  throu^^h  its  noble  val- 
ley on  our  norUtera  bonierHy  which  in  every  day 
insresjong  In  eommerdal  importtuice,  by  the 


railroads  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Gulf, 
which  are  reaching  out  their  arms  for  its  com- 
merce— the  southern  part  of  the  Stat*'  is  inter- 
sected, at  very  wmvenient  di>*Uinco.s,  bv  five  nav- 
igable intercourses,  extending  tbeir  I -ranches, 
like  a  tree,  from  a  considerable  distance  within 
the  Iwunds  of  MLssissippi,  nearly  to  the  confines 
of  Georgia,  which,  all  uniting  in  a  common 
trunk  (the  Tombigboo),  di.Jcmltoi^ne  into  the 
finest  bay  on  the  whole  coast  of  the  iJnlf  of  Mex- 
ico, not  oven  excepting  that  of  Pen^'iUMla.  As  if 
to  leave  no  portion  of  the  State  without  steum- 
l»oat  navigation,  the  Chattohoo«:h<  <•  str»*tchea 
along  her  whole  80uth-<»ast<*rn  brir.ler;  and,  on 
the  north-ea«t<!rn  confine,  which,  fnmi  its  high 
features,  ha^  no  navigable  stream,  the  (leorgla 
railrofwi  skirts  along  to  throw  her  rich  products 
into  the  lap  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  ailvantages  so  numerous  an<l  so  great, 
the  eye  of  the  Utopian  and  philanlhropi'^t  uiay 
n'st  upon  Alabama  as  one  of  tlie  most  favored 
portions  of  our  highly-favored  country;  and 
when  population  and  cnpitjil  ncfiuinulate — as, 
from  tlie  nature  of  thing*,  they  must — tiie  field 
for  their  useful  employment  will  expan.I,  ^^jtari 
pasm,^^  beyond  what  our  limited  coue^iptioDB 
can.  at  present,  even  imagine. 

But,  besides  these  advantages,  f'ho  possesses 
one,  which,  in  the  present  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  age  of  the  world,  is  destint'd  t*)  eon- 
tribute  as  much  to  her  wealth  and  pmspt^rity, 
as  her  unrivaletl  soil  and  climate:  and  thnt  is 
her  unlimiUnl  water  vo^^'T.  Cas^lmi  your  eye 
over  tht!  map  of  the  ftlOile,  -you  \\v\\  wV  f^\\v*'  \i^x- 
ccivc  the  iiomenac  number  ot\x\\)\i\&xv^^'^oHi\xi^ 
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from  the  gTcni  ch^n.of  the  Camberland  moun- 
tains*, which  fW'ptvratt's  the  northorn  from  the 
■outhom  part  of  the  Stat^,  some  of  which,  as 
the  Coo5«a,  b'itiK  navigable  at  a  g:rcat  eloTation 
above  the  valloy  of  the  Alabama,  afford,  in  their 
descent,  enough  water  power  to  drire  all  the 
ootton  mills  in  the  Union.    With  so  froitf^il  a 


theme,  we  conM  dwell,  foar  a  long  time,  on  litr 
future  pro^pcctH;  but  we  have  not  leiRure  to  ez- 
toDd  them  further,  at  prment,  and  hope  joo  wiQ 
devote  some  porUon  of  your  raluable  work  to 
that  purpose.       Tours,  very  truly, 

KOBXEX  W. 

J.  D.  B.  DtBoWf  Etq. 


13.  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  REPORTS,  Etc. 


FENNfiR'S  SOUTHERN  MEDICINE. 
This  is  a  Tolume  of  Rbpokts,  emanating  from 
physicians  resident  in  all  parts  of  the  South  and 
South-west,  and  embracing  all  the  sul^jeets  of 
medical  statistics,  public  hy^ne,  endemies  and 
epidemics,  remarkaUe  cases,  hospital  reports, 
meteorological  tables  and  charts,  medical  bibli- 
ography, peculiar  diseases  of  n^roes,  reports  of 
medical  societies,  etc.  The  work  is  unique  in  its 
kind,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  by  the 
l«te  national  convention  of  physicians  at  Cin- 
oinnatL  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  vol- 
umes which  Dr.  Fenner  will  continue  to  pub- 
Ufih,  if  sufficiently  enooura^^.  The  idea,  with 
him,  is  entirely  a  new  and  original  one,  and 
highly  creditable  to  his  professional  character 
ftnd  enterprise.  Wo  know  the  author  to  be  a 
palnivtaking,  laborious,  minutely  accurate,  but, 
withal,  highly  enthusiastic  and  liberal  minded, 
man.  The  somber  shadows  of  the  midnight 
lamp  are  &miliar  to  his  brow ;  and,  amid  every 
discouragemeut  and  darkening  prospect,  we 
have  seen  him  ever,  and  known  him,  with  head 
erect,  looking  upward  and  daring  on.  In  company 
with  Dr.  Hester  (and  they  will  forgive  the  anco- 
dotc),  he  gave  the  start,  six  or  eight  years  ago, 
to  that  valuable  work,  the  Now  Orleans  Medical 
Journal,  when  the  combined  purses  of  the  two 
would  have  hardly  kept  the  printer  in  ink.  But 
times  have  changed  since  then.  Aiaek-Orday, 
the  whe«)l  of  fortune  will  turn,  and  turn,  and 
turn!  May  Dr.  Fenner  meet  with  yet  higher 
BUOccKs  in  his  new  undertaldng,  and  find  a  lib- 
eral and  generous  support,  not  only  from  his 
own  prof  >»!ion,  but  from  the  planters  and  gen- 
tlemen who  would  promote  the  extension  of 
Bound  and  xaluable  knowledge.  "  Throw  physic 
to  the  dogs"  may  do  xery  well  in  poetry,  and 
Jvge  medicos  et  medidnam,  as  our  worthy  pre- 
ceptor had  it;  but  to  this  complexion  mui>t  it 
come  at  lawt — as  Hester,  whoso  latin  always  comes 
so  "pat  in,"  tells  us  on  his  title  page,  and  putj« 
the  inverted  commas,  that  we  may  not  take  the 
idea  to  be  original — ^^Summum  bonum  medicina, 
tanitar." 

ST.  LOUIS  MERCANTILE  LIBRARr. 

Wo  have  the  Report  for  1850.  There  are  30 
life  members  of  the  society,  211  proprl»*torf!,  206 
clerks,  142  beneficiaries — total,  589.  Hcoeipt«, 
la»t  yt'ar,  $4  697  94;  expended  for  boolcs,  fumi- 
taty.  ctc.y  $4,406  35.     During  the  Inst  twelve 


Several  leetnres  were  dellTeied.     Offioen  te 
1850: 

HuMON  E.  Bbxdob,  President. 

Ei>inr!a>  Baoox,  Tice  President 

Sakuxl  Stxwa&t,  Treasurer. 

Georob  RoBnrsox,  Corresponding  Seeretazx. 

CoNBJU)  R.  Stinde,  Recording  Secretary. 

WmjAX  P.  Curtis,  Librarian. 
DntscTOBB — C.  Haywood,  R.  McAllister,  John 
TOden,  J.  C.  ReynoldB,  B.  H.  Daris,  J.  A.  AlkBy. 
ILYan  Nostrand. 

CHARLESTON  LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  Porter,  formerly  of  Alabama,  havfiif 
removed  to  Charleston,  proposes  to  establish  » 
law  school  there  in  Norember  next.  The  JudfS 
is  an  able  civilian  and  profound  jurist.  He  ir 
also  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  moral  exeeDeBoa 
and  wide  literary  attainments.  He  has  written 
Mxd  published  a  great  deal,  and  is  one  of  tim 
most  laborious  men  in  the  country.  Some  yeart 
ago,  the  Alabama  UniTersity,  contemplating  a 
law  school,  elected  him  to  its  charge. 

We  believe  that  Charleston  is,  of  all  plaosB 
in  the  South,  the  best  suited  ibr  a  flourishing 
law  school.  With  a  healthy  climate,  the  cheap- 
est llvui^g,  and  a  bar  elevated  to  the  highest  pos- 
.xibie  point,  for  its  ability,  courtesy  and  refined 
honor,  students  could  nowhere  do  better,  if  so 
well.  The  law  libraries  are  equal  to  any  in 
America,  and  Judge  Porter  has  himj^lf  a  spleor 
did  one.  A  school  at  Charleston  would  keep  at 
home  the  numerous  students  who  are  erer  seek- 
ing northern  mstitutions,  and  would  attract  othr 
crs  from  Virginia,  both  the  Carolinas,  Oeorgia, 
Alabama,  and  cxen  Missi^dppi  and  Florida.  We 
hope  to  see  it  organised,  and  would  suggest,  as 
advisable,  its  connection  with  the  Charleston 
college. 

Judge  Porter  will  also,  we  Icam,  take  a  Ibw 
private  students,  for  the  summer,  at  his  country 
seat  near  Rome,  Georgia. 

EARLY  SPIRIT  OP  THE  WEST. 
A  gentleman  of  St  Louis,  who  settled  in  Ken- 
tuoky  as  early  as  1806,  and  was  acquainted  wKh 
the  leading  western  statesmen  of  that  time,  hfM 
sent  us  a  reply  to  the  papers,  published  in  the 
RcTiew,  on  the  "  Early  Spirit  of  the  Wc»t,*»  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Monette.  He  complains  bitterly 
of  Injuf-tioe  done  to  the  memories  of  early  states- 
men, whose  descendants  are  now  among  tiie 


*^<"'      ■     -.  >^  -^     t^   w9M\^ir    ^^vt         j^\AAMA»fi^      WLiv      aiic*v      vTix.aTV        a^aviaa^      tv  aaww     vave9V/%<aa\««»«ai.a     «aa  v      am\^  wt      c«aaii.'aag      lUiSV 

men  thjt,  1,630  vol  umes  were  added  to  the  library .  ^  mofl  '^toxd^cuX  xorxw  \n.  >Cbs&'l&Sai&a»j^\.  raUej. 
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BTSTTNGUISHED  FOREIGNER, 
re  had  the  9stisfiicUon  and  honor,  late- 
king  the  acquaintance,  in  New  Orleann, 
.  de  Amarelli,  an  Italian  cavant,  who 
t  the  la«t  jear  in  travels  through  our 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  himself 
T  in^tutions,  manners  and  progress, 
riew  of  preparing  a  work  on  these  sub- 
returning  home. 

oarclli  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Anguished  scholars  of  Europe,  and  is 
!d,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  almost 
erary  or  scientific  association  in  Italy, 
»r  Germany.  The  honor  of  membcrnhip 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  lead- 
'ties  of  this  country,  and  his  diplomas, 
e  have  seen,  are  almost  without  num- 
le  has  occupied  rarious  important 
Q  the  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
raturc,  and  contributed  many  valuable 
pon  these  subjects,  as  well  as  upon  Ro- 
1  public  law,  political  economy,  poftry, 
was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  great 
rtionary  published  at  Naples,  and  trans- 
irgil,  Fenelon,  etc.,  into  the  Italian, 
also  contributed  various  papers  upon 
ure,  archsDolOgy,  etc.,  and,  in  1S45,  was 
er  of  the  oongrcRS  of  the  Scicmeatti  Italu 
Naples.  His  travels  havd  extended 
tout  Europe  and  fiir  into  Asia  and  Aflri- 
(  presence  of  such  a  man  is  welcomed 
OS,  and  we  shall  await  the  publication  of 
rs  with  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  im- 
to  forget  Uiat  the  very  best  history  of 
olutiom  was  written  by  a  countryman  cf 
li's,  the  distinguished  Botta. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  k  BRO'S. 

J.  B.  BTKIL,  NSW  ORLKANS. 

rncE  DAT  Pamphlkts,  No.  3. 

BOTT'8  CnUTS  THI  GftSAT. 

I  SLUD  OP  Oblkaxs. 

D  ALUX. 

IBV  AXD  MoRxnci — ZANOn. 
he's  HiaeroRT  op  Esoumit,  it— Ti. 
minff  Street''  is  the  title  of  No.  3,  of  Mr. 
s  qu^bat  politioal  pamphlets.  This  fik 
larter,  in  which  the  government  offloos 
ited,  is  uneervmoniously  invaded,  and 
rtbe  secrets  of  its  dark  aad  dingy  prison 
of  **  red  tape  **  exposed  to  mlgar  gase. 
ion  seems  to  be  no  part  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
nr,  and  be  cannot  be  over-awed  by  all  the 
r  **  protocols,  Syrian  treaties,  Greek  qnes- 
french,  Spanish,  Egyptian,  Ethiopian 
IS,  eie."  Uii  ridicule  of  the  stataly 
itic  departments  of  the  empire  is  onspai^ 
k  well-selected  times  reporter,  ordered 
I  in  iweisn  oa|>itaU,  and  keep  his  eyes 
nd,  though  sparingly,  his  pen  going, 
n  reality,  be  mnch  more  eflTeetlTe  and  a 
d  ehaaper.   ComMenbHf  ehtB^Uf  in  ex- 


pense of  money;  and,  in  expense  of  falsity  and 
grimacing  hypocrisy,  incalculably  cheaper." 

The  History  of  Cyrtwr,  is  anotlicr  of  the  intei^ 
esting  series  of  Abbott,  chiefly  intended  for  the 
young,  and  which  already  inclodesi,  ''Queen  of 
Scotts,"  "Elizabeth,"  "Charles  I,"  "Hannibal," 
«  Maria  Antoinette,"  "Charles II,"  "Alexander," 
"  Caesar,"  "  Richard  I  and  III,"  "  Darius,"  "  Xerx- 
es," "  WUliam  the  Conqueror." 

The  Maid  of  Orkam,  a  romantic  chronicle,  by 
the  author  of  "  White  Friars,"  constitutes  No. 
140  of  Harper's  select  norels. 

Ned  AUeUy  or  the  Past  Ago,  by  David  Harney, 
"  is  full  of  characteristic  points,  anecdotes  capital- 
ly told,  shrewd  indications  of  character,  and  an 
easy  style." 

Night  and  Momingy  by  Bulwer.  We  hail  the. 
appearance  of  this  new  edition,  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  novels  ever  published,  and  one  of 
the  few  that  will  bo  read  and  re-read  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Hume's  England.  This  edition,  by  the  Har- 
pers, in  six  volumes,  is  now  complete.  The 
style  is  adapted  to  the  library,  and  very  conve- 
nient. Tlie  price  is  not  ono-tenth  that  of  the 
early  editions. 

A  new  edition  of  that  most  extraordinary 
work  of  genius,  the  finest  and  the  best  produc- 
tion of  the  gifted  author,  Zonont,  was  impera- 
tively demanded  by  its  hosts  of  admirers. 

APPLET0N8'  PUBLICATIONS. 

J.  B.  8TBXL. 

1.  DCZRO  Dl  OPPias. 

2.  WoMXN  IN  America. 

8.  DiCnOKAET  OP  MXCHAHICS. 

This  edition  of  Cicero's  greatest  productions, 
and  which  deservedly  places  Mm  at  the  head  of 
moral  writers,  is  one  of  a  series,  from  the  pre» 
of  Appletons,  intended  for  schools  and  general 
students.  The  editor  is  Prof.  Thacher,  of  Yale 
College,  and  ho  has  selected  his  notes  ttom. 
Zumpt  and  Bonnell.  Csc^sar's  Commentaries  and 
Cicero's  Orations  have  been  published  in  similar 
style. 

Women  in  Jmmoa,  is  from  the  pen  of  Maria 
Mcintosh.  We  have  placed  the  work  aside  for 
a  more  elaborate  notice  than  can  be  given  now, 
and  especially  design  an  analysis  of  what  the 
author  says  of  women  in  the  South  and  the  West. 

Mr.  Byrne's  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  which 
appears  in  serial  numbers,  at  the  low  price  of 
twenty-five  cents,  meets  with  the  high  approval 
of  scientific  and  practical  men  throughout  the 
nation.  Number  6  includes  parts  of  the  letters 
«B  and  C,"  and  discusses  elaborately,  bridges, 
button  machinery,  candles,  earding  engines  and 
cannon.  Number  6  completes  **C,"  and  in- 
cludes eom  mills  coal,  etc. 

Cuba  and  tux  Cubahs,  comprising  a  Ustory  of 
the  island  of  Cuba;  its  present  social,  political 
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England  and  the  United  State»— by  the  author 
of  "  Letters  firom  Cuba  " — with  an  appendix,  con- 
taining important  statistics,  etc,  with  seTend 
maps.  New  York,  Qeo.  P.  Putnam ;  New  Orleans, 
J.  B  Steel.  This  work  has  met  wiUi  ready  sale 
and  much  favor.  It  appears  at  a  propitious  sea- 
son. We  shall,  before  long,  in  a  detailed  riew 
of  the  L^land,  take  occasion  to  examine  it 
thoroughly,  together  with  all  the  other  histories. 

ADDRESSES,  ftc 

1.  Got.  IlAiniOND's  Ck>LLEOE  Abdrxss. 

2.  Judge  McCalxb's  Lyceum  Address. 

3.  Da.  Bounq's  Yaledictobt  Address. 

4.  Letters  of  "Fiat  Justicll." 
6.  PiCKET-r'a  «  Arrest  of  Burr." 
GoTemor  Hammond  appears  beibre  us,  in  this 

production,  in  a  new  and  higher  character.  Ills 
letters  on  slavery,  and  papers  upon  the  agricul- 
ture and  mechanics  arts  of  the  South,  had  al- 
ready won  for  him  a  reputation  in  political 
economy  and  science.  The  address  poasesf^es 
classic  merit,  and  departs  essentially  from  the 
beaten  track.  It  has  been  admirably  reviewed 
in  the  Quarterly.  "The  pupil  of  no  particular 
school,  the  author's  aim  seems  to  have  been  to 
deal  impartially  with  the  merits  and  defects  of 
an,  and  to  bring  together,  fh>m  all  sources,  an- 
cient and  modem,  thoughts  calculated  to  enlarge 
the  mind  and  elevate  the  purposes  of  life,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  such  as  will  bear  the  test  of 
manly,  praetioal  common  sense." 

The  address  of  Judge  McCaleb  was  delirercd 
oii  the  opening  of  the  new  Second  Municipality 
Lyceum^  and  maintains  the  author's  reputation 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  taste.  His  illustrations 
are  chiefly  from  ancient  history  and  the  fiiblc, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  English  and 
Latin  poetry.  In  one  or  two  places,  even  the 
Italian  is  made  tributary.  A  cardinal  defect  in 
the  addrej>s  we  regard  its  length,  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, of  too  learned  a  character  for  the  audience 
and  the  occasion. 

We  hare  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction 
to  D^.  Boling,  and  previously  knew  him  as  the 
author  of  several  yaluablo  papers  in  the  New 
Orleans  Medical  Journal.  He  was  called  fh>m 
Alabama  to  a  professorship  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. His  valedictory  address,  to  the  graduat- 
ing class,  is  very  high  in  its  tone  and  morals, 
and  inculcates  lessons  it  would  be  well  for  the 
whole  profession  to  follow. 

^^Fiat  Justicia,*^  is  now  understood  to  have 
been  Gov.  Poindexter,  that  Teteran  politician, 
who  entered  Congress,  we  bclicTe,  even  before 
Mr.  Clay,  and  who  has  passed  an  eventful  life. 
The  letters  are  addressed  to  General  Taylor,  and 
reason  out  the  slave  question,  tlio  Wilraot  Pro- 
viso and  California,  with  the  highest  ability  and 
the  most  unanswerable  deductions. 
CW.  J^'cfeciih&a  been  for  several  ycaw  engaged 


upon  the  history  of  his  nattve  State,  Jlajtama, 
and  has  published,  in  pamphlet,  several  dufh 
ters,  as  specimens  of  th^  work.  We  hare,  more 
than  once,  determined  to  review  these  chapters, 
but  regret  now  to  find  that  we  have  not  done  so. 
Our  personal  respects  and  r^F<^rds  for  the  author 
have  ever  been  of  the  highest  kind,  and  we  have 
been  pleased  with  the  general  style  and  matter 
of  his  publications.  The  ^'Arrat  of  Burr^  poa> 
sesses  deep  interest,  from  the  fact  of  its  intimate 
association  with  western  and  south-western  al^ 
fUrs,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  An 
earlier  chapter,  on  "  De  Soto's  Wanderings,"  was 
reviewed  elaborately  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Review.  We  shall  be  the  first  to  hail,  with 
gratulation,  the  appearance  of  Col.  Pickett's  his- 
tory compUU, 

REPORTS,  Ac 

1.  New  (Mean*  Levu  RaOroad,  We  thank 
Mr.  Flemming,  the  engineer,  for  a  copy  of  his  re* 
port,  etc  The  enterprise  of  running  a  railn»d 
up  and  down  the  six  or  seven  miles  of  New  Or- 
leans levee  shipping,  is  one  of  obvious  proprleQr 
and  meets  with  our  most  hearty  commends 
tion.  It  will  be  an  enormous  saving  to  skip- 
pers and  to  commerce,  and  we  will  endeavor  to 
show  this  at"  another  time.  No  argument  has 
been  alleged  in  opposition  worth  a  moment's 
consideration.  The  question  is:  Will  a  company 
undertake  it,  under  such  restrictions  as  will 
prevent  monopoly  and  extortion.  Mr.  Flem- 
ming estimates  the  length  of  road  32,S70  &et; 
length  of  track  55,840.  Grand  total  of  cost,  in- 
cluding engines  and  cars,  $15S,56L 

2.  Alabama  and  Ttnneuet  Railroad.  Our 
friend,  Lewis  Troost,  Esq.,  will  receive  thanks 
for  his  valuable  report,  as  chief  engineer,  on  the 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Railroad.  It 
reaches  us  too  late  for  an  elaborate  notice  befwe 
the  next  number  of  our  Review. 

3.  Report  of  Alexander  D.  Badte^  qf  the  CbaM 
Survey y  for  1850.  This  will  be  analysed  in  our 
next. 

4.  RemarJaonDtpftamietqf  Mississippi  RiveTt 
by  Prof.  Riddell.  Mi^or  Barnard  has  examined 
it  in  our  present  number. 

6.  Canal  around  the  Ihlls  of  the  Ohio.  From 
Shepard's  steam  press.  It  will  afford  ns  some 
statisti(»  hereafter. 

6.  The  Union,  I\ut  and  Future,  said  to  be  by 
Mr.  Garnet,  of  TLrginia,  will  afford  us  data  in  a 
month  or  two. 

7.  Professor  Tuomeyy  on  the  OeotflffyofAJabama, 
a  large  book,  and  one  we  will  take  great  pleasure 
in  analyzing  at  an  early  day. 

8.  Maury^s  Sailing  Directions.  This  is  a  quar- 
to pamphlet  and  should  be  invaluable  to  navi- 
gators, and  has  reached  its  second  edition.  Hie 
name  of  Maury  is  becoming  as  distinguished  as 
that  of  Bowditch. 

\    ^.  MT.SouWsSgeechetmfheOomprvmite,  Ibis 
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ftlilAfiRiilemui,  who  now  sheds  so  much  luster 
vpan  Louisiana,  as  irell  as  on  the  SQuth,  ha8&- 
rond  us  with  these  pamphlets,  for  which  our 
hanks  are  offered.  Wo  are  also  indebted  to  him 
for  Patent  Reports,  Executire  Reports  of  the 
TnmMOTj  and  War  Departments,  ete. 

LATB  PUBLICATIONS. 
IIakpks  a  Bbothehs,  through  J.  B 
New  Orleans,  have  sent  us  the  following: 

1.  Wakbuktoh'8  Ooxqubst  of  Cakada,  2  Tols. 

2.  IfACACLAT'a  HiSTOET  07  EMOLAIO))  2  TOlS. 

8.  Staxdish,  the  Pubitan. 
4.  Lm,  Ic,  or  Southxt, 

5.  FBIDZ  AJTD  lUtBSOLI 

6.  AsToircrA,  the  F. 

7.  Thk  Daltoxs,  N 

8.  FooLD  Book  oy 

9.  Caaltli's  Pamp: 
id.  Njew  Moxthlt  Mi 
Mr.  Warburton  was  the 

lags,'*  a  book  which  created 
wo  beliere,  the  Indian  name  for'  Canada.  Ilia 
work,  in  two  handsome  rolumes,  em- 
the  history  of  that  prorinoe  firom  the  ear- 
liest times  down  to  the  period  of  the  American 
iCTolntion.  We  haye  put  them  aside  for  an 
•laborate  reriew  and  analysis. 

This  edition  of  Maeaulay  is  uniform  with  the 
late  edition  of  UumeJ  by  the  same  publishers. 
No  history  has  erer  before  had  such  an  extraoi> 
dfnary  run. 

The  work,  SUindishy  is  by  Eldred  Grayson, 
and  is  made  up  with  the  erents  of  the  American 
rtroIutSon.  The  collection  of  its  materials  was 
first  begun  in  Georgia. 

The  present  number  of  Southoy  contains 
much  of  his  brilliant  correspondence  with  Cole- 
ridge, Landon«  Walter  Soott  and  others.  Pride 
and  Irresolution  is  by  the  author  of  the  Disd- 
pUoe  of  Life.  Antofwta  is  a  romance  of  the 
fifth  century,  by  Wilkio  Gollhis.  A  critic  says 
"  it  is  destined  to  make  no  little  sensation,  as 
one  of  the  most  truly  eloquent,  elasrioal  and 
powerful  fictions,  that  has  appeared  for  a  long 
tJaw."  The  DdUonSf  by  Charles  Lerer,  possesses 
the  ujsttal  stirring  interest  of  the  author's  nu- 
IMroQS  works.  Pictorial  Fkld  Book  of  tht  lUv- 
chOiomj  by  B.  J.  Loosing.  It  will  contain  600 
MigraTings  on  wood,  superbly  executed,  and  be 
published  in  twenty  numbers.  The  New  MoiUhr 
Ijf  of  Ilarpers  we  have  only  seen— the  publishers 
faBriag  not  yet  sent  a  eopy.  It  embraces  repub- 
lications from  all  foreign  sources,  and  wUl  be 
oae  of  the  cheapest  and  best  magadnes  of  the 
day. 

Vram  Bnumm  k  BAvrASD,  Cincinnati: 

L  Tax  TxArroa,  ok  thb  Far  or  AMBRZOir. 

2.  Philip  Auoustus,  a  novel. 

8.  OuTXB  Gou>nxcH. 

4.  Tja  Ocn.fjniAiffl,  a  norel. 


6.  REOOLUECTioirs  OP  AsTOXT,  by  Dumas. 

6.  Mart  or  Burguxdt,  by  James. 

7.  GE>'TL£iif£x  or  THX  OLD  StiHOOL,  by  James. 

8.  Zaxoxi,  by  Bulwer. 

"  The?e  Tarious  works,  many  of  which  will  be 
recognized  as  old  favorites  by  the  induatrioufl 
novel  reader,  and  some  of  which  are  Ht^iudards 
in  £ngli8h  light  literature,  are  from  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Stratton  A  Barnard,  Cincinnati. 

"  They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  stenotyi  oJ  cdi- 
tiouF,  gotten  up  and  printed  here  in  the  West; 
and,  for  cleanness  of  typography,  texture  of  pa- 
per and  general  appearance,  are  much  above  the 
style  of  the  cheap  publications  of  New  York 
houses.  We  refer  to  this  fact  with  special  grati- 
fication, knowing  the  difficulties  under  which  a 
""  ;rn  publisher  labors,  and  fully  appreciating 
itigable  seal  which  has  marked  the 
the  firm  fh>m  which  the^  editions 
emall«td,1|||»in8t  the  almost  overwhelming  op- 
item  monopolists." 


X,  through  J.  B.  SmL: 
V  of  Mechanics^  JEnffine  Work  and  JH- 
Oliver  Byrne — numbers  6  to  10. 
reach  as  far  into  "  £  "  as  Engines.  There 
will  be  forty  numbers,  at  twenty-five  cents  each, 
and  six  thousand  illustrations.  The  Appletons 
publish  all  the  standard  works  of  science. 

From  H.  0.  Badq>,  Philadelphia,  through  J. 
B.  Stjekl: 

The  Dyer  and  Oolor-Maker't  Obmpanion,  with 
two  hiuidred  receipts  for  making  colors,  the 
scouring  process,  and  directions  for  finishing  off 
goods. 

PainUTf  CKlder  and  Vamither't  Oompanionf 
with  all  rules  relating  to  painting,  gilding,  var- 
nishing and  glass  staining ;  the  disewee  of  paint- 
ers and  their  remedies. 

From  Gould,  Ejeitdall  A  Ldtoolx,  Boston: 
The  Earth  and  many  by  Arnold  Guyot,  trazw- 

lated  by  Prot  Felton,  of  Harvard.    An  elaborate 

review  hereafter. 


From  Lxa  A  Blaxchau),  Philadelphia: 
Physical  Oeographyy  by  Mary  SomerviUe. 
elaborate  review  hereafter. 


An 


Phillips,  Sakpsox  A  Co.,  Boston,  hare  pub- 
lished MUman*i  Oibbon^s  Borne,  vol.  vi;  Shak- 
speares  Richard  HI;  Oxrlyl^sPamphUtt,  No.  vi; 
Emerson's  Hepresentative  Mcn^Life  and  BtUgion 
of  ifohammed,  Noble  Deeds  qf  Womm,  European 
AgrictUttire  and  Mural  Economy;  (Memah't 
Letters  on  European  Life;  Hume's  England; 
MacauUxy's  England;  LamarUne's  French  JZse- 
olution,  Ac.  We  shall  notice  more  at  length,  as 
tlie  works  come  to  hand. 

From  LxoxABD  Soott  A  Co.,  New  York : 
Blackwoodf  for  May,  contains  Free  Trade  Fi- 
nances, Greece  again,  Modem  Argonauts,  Pen- 
insular Medal,  German  Popular  Prophecies,  His- 
tory of  a  Regiment  in  Russian  Campaign,  Alli- 
son's Political  Essays,  Christopher  under  Can- 
vas, Penitent  F^eo  Trader^  Ac. 
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thtrmer's  Quidt  to  admtifiA  and  PraOuxd  Ag- 
ricuUurt,  by  Henry  Stephens.  Wo  beg  the  pub- 
lishers to  send  ns  numbers  1  and  2  and  the  fol- 
lowing after  3.  It  will  reach  twenty-two  num- 
bers of  sixty-four  pages  each,  twenty  steel  en- 
graTings  and  six  hundred  wood  cuts— twenty-live 
cents  per  number. 

From  E.  Skxpabd,  Cineinnati; 

The  Vnivenaliad,  a  poem,  in  twelve  cantos,  by 
Arthur  Crihfleld.  The  age  of  doggerel  has,  per- 
haps, never  belbre  reached  its  acme.  Two  hun- 
^trod  mortal  pages  of  such  as  this: 

"  Oh  that  I  had  some  one  to  brace  up  this  matter ; 
To  prove  firom  the  Bible  that  fiiith  's  of  no  use !" 

Tot  the  author  anticipates  the  sale  of  forty  to 
fifty  thousand  copies.  There  may  bo  sense  it  it, 
but  the  rhymo— good  heavens !  However,  there 
is  a  steel  engraving  of  the  writer,  whose  head  is 
most  intellectually  cast,  and  several  lectures  on 
Univcrsalism,  ably  enough  written,  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  One  thing  we  will  praise,  and  that 
is  the  typography  and  artist  merit  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Shopanl,  whom  we  know  well  and  highly 
fespect,  has  produced  a  very  handsome  volume. 
As  we  have  often  employed  him  in  our  service, 
our  Judgment  must  be  received  in  saying  he  is 
one  of  the  moat  faithftil,  efiftcient  and  reliable 
printers,  and  deserves  to  be  encouraged  with 
any  amount  of  work,  which  ho  will  do  with 
fidelity  and  economy. 

From  PHXLUP8,  Saxpsok  &  Co.,  Boston: 

Oorlylc'i  LaUtr-Day  Pamphlets.  1,  The  Pres- 
ent Time;  2,  Model  Prisons;  3, Downing  Street; 
4,  New  Downing  Street;  5,  Stump  Orator;  6, 
Parliaments.    This  is  a  very  beautiful  edition. 

Origin  of  the  MaUrial  Un\cer$ty  83  pages.  This 
Is  another  theory,  and  the  author  says,  if  It  be 
deemed  not  visionary,  mme  part,  at  least,  will 
lead  to  investigation*,  eta 

Atheism  among  the  Fboplti  by  Lamartine.  71 
pages.  Translated  by  Messrs.  Hale  and  Le 
Baron.  It  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
author's  productions. 

From  Dewrt  k  Davzkpoet,  New  York: 

Ikn^Pmnyj  or  the  Heart  of  Uu  World:  a 
romance  of  the  present  day,  embracing  Adven- 
tures of  a  Country  Gentleman  in  New  York,  the 
Indian  Girl,  Seamstress  and  Poet,  Cheerftil 
News-boy,  Sharper  and  his  ConfMlerates,  Young 
Dandy  and  Woman  of  Fashion.  By  Cornelius 
Mathews. 

The  MinerU  DaugJUerSy  a  Tale  of  the  Peak, 
from  "Household  Words :"*  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Lizzie  Leigh,  a  domestic  tale,  also  from  **  House- 
hold Words." 

TAree  Strong  Men,  by  Alexander  Dumas,  trans- 
JMted  by  Fayette  Bobinson. 


\ 


Jenny  lAnd,  by  C.  Q.  Foster,  anthor  of  "New 
York  by  Gas  Light.** 

New  York  by  Gas  Light,  by  C.  O.  Foster,  aOr 
thor  of  "  New  York  in  Slices." 

From  Deebt  k  Co.,  Cincinnati: 

Wah-iyhYah  and  the  Taos  Traa,  or  Prairis 
Travel  and  Scalp  Dances,  with  a  Look  at  Los  Ran> 
cheros  fhim  Muleback,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Camp  Fire:  by  Lewis  H.  Garrard. 

From  DCTTON  A  WEnroatH,  Boston : 

OratUm,  by  Robert  Rantoril,  jun.,  and  Aeeoant 
of  the  Union  Celebration  at  Concord.  We  an 
obliged  to  Mr.  Rantoril  for  a  copy  of  this  valua* 
ble  historical  document,  which  we  should  like 
to  analyse. 

AN   INDUSTRIAL   CONVENTION    IN  NIW 
ORLEANS. 

We  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  all  citiaens, 
well-wishers  to  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
a  convention,  to  be  held  some  time  next  i^pring, 
In  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  general  co- 
operation in  extending  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem of  this  wide  region.  There  should  be  a  unity 
of  action  to  secure  the  highest  results,  and  our 
city  presents  many  advantages  for  a  genend 
meeting  of  the  kind.  The  proposition  has  been 
favorably  received  by  many  gentlemen  with 
whom  we  have  conversed. 

The  South  has  already  had  commercial  oon- 
ventlons,  railroad  conventions,  slavery  convon- 
tions — but  a  convention  Xor  the  promotion  of 
manufiictures,  seems,  as  yet,  untbought  g( 
though,  we  believe,  it  would  be  attended  with 
more  practical  results  than  any  other.  In  our 
next  we  shall  treat  the  subject  fully,  and  mean* 
while  request  the  southern  and  western  press  to 
take  up  and  advocate  it,  should  it  meet  their 
&vor. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  beg,  from  all  sources,  immediate  remit- 
tances; and,  in  return,  guarantee  continued  im- 
provements in  the  work.  Who  pays  quiekly, 
pays  doubly.  The  expenses  of  the  work  are  in> 
creased  two  fold,  and  our  reliance  is  upon  the 
liberality  and  public  spirit  of  subscribers.  Remit 
by  mail,  and  all  remittances  will  be  acknowl- 
edgod  on  the  cover. 

The  services  of  those  who  send  us  new  sub- 
scribers, will  also  be  remembered  long  and  grate* 
ftilly. 

We  are  willing  to  allow  fldr  commissions  to 
respectable  young  men,  who  will  undertake  to 
canvass  any  particular  State,  for  subeexibers; 
and  letters  upon  this  sul^eet,  post  paid,  with 
references,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

We  hope,  before  long,  to  seoure  European  aad 
northern  eorrespondents,  in  addition  to  many 
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80UECXS  09  PUBLIO  WEALTH. 

[What  is  here  offered,  is  but  a  few  abstract  reasonings,  wl^icb  have  lead  us 
where  they  would.  If  the  reader  "  like  them  not,"  they  will  do  him  no  harm ; 
and  he  is  assured  the  subject  is  now  disposed  of  bj  us  once  for  all.] 

Of  the  two  sciences,  political  economy  and  goyemment  (if,  in  their 
still  crude  and  imperfect  state,  the  term  science  be  strictly  applicable 
to  either),  it  may  be  said,  generally,  the  aim  of  the  one  is  to  direct  the 
action  and  control  the  excesses  of  the  other,  in  all  those  points  in  which 
the  pttblic  wealth  is  involved.  This,  though  it  be  far  from  the  whole 
mission  of  political  economy,  is  yet  the  most  important  part  of  that 
mission. 

The  public  wealth  is  an  essential  element  of  that  public  welfare, 
with  which  all  governments  are  charged.  It  comprises  everything 
which  relates  to  the  physical  well-being  of  a  people ;  and,  as  this  phys- 
ical well-being  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  and  moral  progress — all 
advances  in  letters,  arts,  sciences  and  civilization — the  promotion  of 
public  wealth  may,  indeed,  in  a  liberal  and  enlarged  sense,  be  consid- 
ered the  whole  duty  of  government.  Political  economy  comes,  then, 
to  be  considered  coextensive  with  legislation,  and  sound  law  is  neces- 
sarily based  upon  its  principles. 

If  political  economy,  like  some  of  the  exact  sciences,  had  attained 
perfection,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  its  present  stage  of  in- 
fancy, and  all  its  rules  and  principles  were  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion, we  should  have  no  more  of  that  multiplicity  of  legisla,tion,  which 
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results  from  the  continued  enaction  and  repeal  of  laws,  unless,  as  is 
too  apt  to  be  the  case,  governments  should  be  administered  by  the  ig- 
norant, and  statesmen,  miscalled,  prefer  to  pander  to  popular  preju- 
dices or  court  its  acclamations,  than  carry  out  the  great  principles  which 
are  founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

That  this  last  supposition  is  not  improbable,  may  be  inferred  from 
what  is  every  day  seen,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  goyemments :  for 
it  will  not  surely  be  denied,  that  there  are  some,  and  we  believe  a  great 
many,  settled  principles,  in  political  economy,  as  demonstrable  as  any 
moral  truths  can  be,  of  which  ignorance  is  frequently  betrayed  in  high 
quarters,  and  which  are  openly  violated  under  one  pretext  or  another, 
or  with  seeming  unconsciousness. 

That  the  law-givers,  or  law-makers  of  the  world,  whether  by  the 
divine  right  which  made  kings  and  despots,  or  the  diviner  right  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  have  in  reality,  and  in  most  instances,  aoted 
from  the  best  knowledge  within  their  reach,  with  sincerity  and  with 
honest  intentions  toward  those  whom  they  were  called  upon  to  govern, 
need  not  for  our  purposes  be  denied.  No  sufficient  reason  for  an  op- 
posite course  can  be  alleged.  Even  the  most  base  and  heartless  ty- 
rant could  not  but  perceive,  unless  blinded  by  the  worst  madness,  that 
his  own  state  and  splendor  is  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  prosperity  of  his  realm  and  his  snbjectsv  A  systematic  war- 
fire  against  all  industry,  enterprise  and  progress,  was  never,  perhaps, 
the  object  of  the  most  crushing  tyranny  the  world  ever  knew. 

History  is  not,  indeed,  without  instances,  in  all  ages,  where  such  sys- 
tematic warfare  appears  to  have  been  waged  against  industry  and  en- 
terprise, by  even  the  best  class  of  governments.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  powers  of  the  world  would,  perhaps,  present  us 
many  such  instances  of  warfare,  more  or  less  considerable,  not- 
withstanding all  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  civil  liberty, 
science  and  civilization.  Eadical  differences  in  the  principles  and 
forms  of  government  will  not  explain  these  phenomena:  they  are 
wholly  independent  of  them.  To  conceive  a  republic  more  unfavorable 
to  enterprise  even  than  a  despotism  is  not  difficult,  since,  if  forms  of 
government  be  much,  they  are  not  everything.  Though  we  may  not 
admit  the  best  administered  government  is  best,  merely  theoretic  per- 
fection should  have  no  favor. 

To  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  purposes  of  government,  and  of 
the  mode  of  promoting  the  real  welfare  of  the  State,  may  be  traced 
the  greater  portion  of  the  evils  which  society  has  suffered.  Men  have 
not  known  the  truth,  or  the  whole  truth.  They  have  legislated  with- 
out light,  blundering  on  from  age  toage-^the  precedent  of  the  sires 
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ling  safficient  for  the  sons.  Nothing  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  had 
t  adyocate.  The  more  conscientious,  the  more  dangerous  and  invet- 
ate  the  error! 

The  most  difficult  and  perplexing  of  all  sciences  is,  without  doubt, 
at  of  government  It  requires  almost  prescience,  in  many  cases,  to 
e  the  bearing  and  results  of  political  measures;  in  all  cases  it  re- 
lires  more  than  ordinary  apprehension.  We  are  told  that  the 
omans  had  laws  teaching  how  to  make  laws ;  but  this  could  not  have 
>plied  to  other  than  the  mere  forms.  The  acquaintance  and  study  of 
cts  and  results,  as  they  are  worked  out  in  the  movements  and  ma- 
linery  of  society,  from  the  masses  up,«under  all  circumstances,  most 
opitions  or  adverse,  in  all  times,  in  all  countries,  are  more  indispen- 
ble  conditions  of  the  statesman,  than  all  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of 
e  schools,  all  the  philosophy  of  the  closet. 

Experience,  which  is  so  excellent  a  teacher  in  regard  to  almost  ev- 
ything  in  which  we  are  interested,  gives  not  so  clear  and  unmistak- 
>le  a  light  in  this  particular.  There  are  so  many  counteracting  influ- 
iccs  and  causes  at  work,  so  many  undefined  operations  in  society,  that 
is  not  singular  the  real  sources  of  evil  are  so  often  overlooked  and 
e  wrong  ones  imputed.  The  results  sometimes  are  very  distant, 
he  hand  which  strikes  the  blow,  the  blow  itself,  may  be  secret,  and 
it  the  mischief  be  as  sure  and  as  irreparable.  This  is  akin  to  what 
[shop  Butler  remarks  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world:  the 
inishment  of  an  invasion  of  a  law  of  nature,  follows  not  always  so 
I  mediate  as  to  be  traced  to  that  invasion.* 

The  study  of  the  true  sources  of  national  prosperity,  is  almost  altogeth- 
of  modern  date.  It  is  later  even,  by  far,  than  the  philosophical  and 
etaphysical  regeneration  effected  by  Bacon  and  Locke.  A  century  haa 
•t  passed  since  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  these  investigations,  by 
e  publication  of  a  work,  which  has  deservedly  immortalized  the  name 
Adam  Smith. 

Without  defining  what  is  called  political  economy,  or  entering  into 
y  disquisitions  upon  it,  this  may  be  said  without  eontroversy:  that,  in 
dressing  its  teachings  to  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  the  world, 
lat  they  ought  not  to  do,  is  a  far  more  important  lesson,  than  what 
3y  ought.  The  ^' masterly  inactivity,"  proclaimed  by  one  of  our 
ktesman,  is  a  safer  general  rule  than  constant  intervention.  There 
never  any  danger  that  legislators  will  not  do  enough  in  the  enact- 
(ut  of  every  character  of  laws,  and  concerning  every  character  of 
)ject     Their  vanity  of  place,  the  importance  which  they  fancy  be- 


•  See  the  "  Analogy." 
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longs  to  a  law-giyer,  whatever  the  length  of  his  ears,  are  motiyes  stroi 
enough  for  this.  Perhaps,  in  the  very  worst  governed  society  npc 
earth,  there  are  good  laws  enough  in  force  to  ensure  the  highest  degr 
of  liberty  and  prosperity,  were  they  not  clogged  by  others  that  are  a 
surd  and  inimical !  A  repeal  of  all  these  worst  laws,  however  numc 
ous,  would  not  necessarily  call  for  the  enactment  of  better  ones 
their  place.     Enough  of  such  laws  may  already  exist. 

"  Thou  shaU  notj"  then,  is  a  far  more  frequent  and  useful  injunctio 
in  the  decalogue  of  political  science,  than  ^Uhou  shalt;^*  and  in  teac 
ing  the  people,  the  governed  (if  they  can  be  supposed  to  require  i 
struction  in  what  is  for  their  best  interest  and  permanent  welfare, : 
all  their  various  avocations  of  life,  as  they  certainly  may  be),  a  field 
opened  which  exhausts  the  whole  subject  of  political  economy. 

That  that  is  "the  best  government  which  governs  least,"  and  the 
the  happiest  people  who  have  delegated  the  fewest  powers  to  be  exe 
cised  by  others,  may  in  general  terms  be  affirmed.  To  say  that  tl 
world  has  been  too  much  governed,  is  to  say  that  it  has  been  bad] 
governed — since  each  additional  restraint,  beyond  what  is  absolute] 
necessary,  constitutes  an  additional  link  in  the  chain  of  oppressio 
Simplicity  and  precision  are  the  perfection  of  all  laws.  Gall  it  demo 
racy  or  despotism,  that  government  is  a  tyranny  which  delights  in  wea 
ing  the  legislative  web  to  entangle  its  subjects.  The  most  powerfo 
as  the  Greek  philosopher  held,  are  sure  to  break  the  web — the  weak< 
only  struggle  in  its  folds. 

In  the  promotion  of  public  wealth  or  the  public  welfare,  all  that  i 
reality  is  required  from  government,  is  such  a  system  of  legislation  i 
will  effectually  protect  the  citizens  from  wrongs  and  outrages  upc 
their  persons  or  property,  abroad  or  at  home.*  The  conservation  < 
life,  liberty  and  property  is  everything.  We  say  conservation,  whic 
supposes  the  citizen  first  to  be  in  possession.  Government  has  noti 
ing  to  give.  Every  act  of  giving,  on  its  part,  is  a  mere  act  of  transf< 
from  one  to  another,  leading  often  to  partiality,  always  to  injustio 
The  subjects  of  a  government  are  all  upon  an  equal  footing,  a  conditio 
at  war  with  the  idea  that  special  benefits  may  be  conferred  upon  any.  1 
government  cannot  give,  it  cannot  take  away,  except  for  offenses  whic 
are  previously  determined. 

Ignorant,  indolent  or  bad  men,  will  always  be  clamorous  for  suppoi 
from  the  public  crib,  since  it  is  congenial  to  them  that  others  should  I 
taxed  for  their  support  There  are  more  paupers  in  every  countr 
than  can  be  found  upon  the  poor  list  or  in  the  work  houses.    Were  tb 


•Mr.  Hume  says, «'  The  whole  paraphernalia  of  commons,  lords,  armj,  nayj 
jndgeB,  kind,  is  for  the  just  end  of  bringing  twelve  honest  men  into  the  jury  box. 
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tratii  known,  the  latter  class  might  be  found  far  less  detrimental  to  pub- 
lic prosperity,  though  both  equally  prey  upon  their  fellows.  These  reap 
where  they  have  not  sown.  Like  Ishmael  of  old,  their  hands  are  turn- 
ed against  all  men^—and  would  to  God  the  hands  of  all  men  were  turned 
against  them. 

Were  not  Hercules's  stout  shoulders  near  at  hand,  it  would  be  seen 
how  well  at  a  pinch  the  wagoner  could  help  himself.  Men  never  mis- 
take, in  private  affairs,  very  widely,  or  for  any  time,  their  true  interests, 
if  left  to  themselves.  They  may  safely  be  intrusted  with  their  own  affaira. 
In  the  conflict  of  various  and  opposing  interests,  they  become  accute 
enough.  A  perfect  immunity  to  act  as  it  best  pleases  them  in  all  mat- 
ters, so  that  wrong  be  not  done  to  others  or  to  the  community,  is  the 
golden  rule  of  liberty  as  of  economy ! 

But  then,  as  in  physic,  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  malady 
which  afiiicts  him,  the  patient  will  never  think  himself  likely  to  do  well, 
unless  learned  prescriptions  are  administered.  The  doctor  finds  it  to 
his  policy  to  gratify  the  caprice  by  applications  which  are  innocent  of 
all  effect.  In  this,  he  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than  the  political  charl- 
atan in  the  same  circumstances,  who  has  not  at  hand  so  many  innocent 
appliances ;  yet,  something  he  must  do,  and  that  speedily.  In  the 
revolutions  of  fortune's  wheel,  thousands  and  thousands  are  at  the  bot- 
tom. They  have  been  left  there  by  their  indolence,  by  their  profliga- 
cy, by  their  vices,  or,  it  may  be,  by  inexplicable  fate  ,*  no  matter,  ihej 
are  there.  The  more  successful,  come  soon  to  be  regarded  with  envy 
and  with  hatred.  Even  virtuous  success  gives  no  pleasure,  and  is 
a  standing  reproach  to  adversity.  Shall  we  wonder  that  these  tens  of 
thousands  raise  the  cry  of  oppression,  that  they  have  hearers  ever 
ready  to  make  capital  in  their  advocacy,  and  that  wise  and  prudent 
men  find  it  necessary  to  make  some  show  of  assistance,  when  they 
often  know  such  assistance,  in  reality,  out  of  their  power.  Whomso- 
ever, says  an  old  philosopher,  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  men  they 
are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  might  be,  will  not  want  for  ready  and 
attentive  listeners.  It  is  easier  to  attribute  the  misery  which  is  suf- 
fered to  the  government,  than  to  the  fault  of  the  sufferers,  though 
government,  in  truth,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  much  more 
convenient  to  look  for  relief  from  this  quarter,  than  from  the  man's 
own  exertions.  Hence  is  it,  there  must  be  a  law  of  some  sort  or  anoth- 
er— and  a  new  law  is  thereupon  made.  Most  of  the  agrarianism  and 
Socialism  and  Fourierism  of  the  world  has  its  origin  in  this  discontent 
with  the  natural  state  of  things.  It  is  more  complimentary  to  our 
pride  to  be  governed  by  our  own  laws  and  systems,  than  by  those 
which  are  merely  of  nature. 
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It  is  natural,  and,  if  natural,  proper — though  we  'may  not  see  the 
reason,  that  poverty,  and  want,  and  disease,  and  misery,  should  be  the 
next  door  neighbor  of  wealth  and  unbounded  prosperity.  The  tow- 
ers of  the  palace  oast  their  shadows  down  upon  the  roofless  hovel,  as 
naturally  as  the  mountains  do  upon  the  neighboring  hills.  Yet  that 
nobleman  has  not  oppressed  that  beggar.  He  may,  indeed,  be  liberal, 
and  generous,  and  just,  and  mourn  over  the  misery  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world  could  not  relieve.  Nor  is  the  beggar  a  victim  of  society 
and  its  laws.  Without  that  society,  or  those  laws,  he  had  not  existed — 
he  could  not  exist  with  the  same  security — his  fathers  before  him  had 
not  prospered  (for  generations  of  misery  in  the  same  household  is 
scarcely  a  supposable  case),  and  his  children  would  have  no  hope.  Ex- 
claim against  nature,  that  she  has  sent  you  in  the  world  half  finished, 
maimed,  diseased,  imbecile,  an  idiot — that  you  was  born  under  the  fro- 
zen serpent  of  the  North,  and  must  struggle  against  tumbling  icebergs, 
.  or  in  the  death-dealing  breath  of  torrid  suns :  but  limit  not  your  com- 
plaints to  these.  In  evincing  her  partiality  in  these  respects,  has  she 
proclaimed  an  impartiality  in  every  other  ?  Is  it  not  equally  an  out- 
rage upon  your  rights,  your  equality,  that  your  neighbor  is  taller,  or 
stouter,  better  favored,  more  intellectual — or  that  he  has  broader  acres, 
greater  possessions  and  more  comforts  ?  All  the  governments  in  the 
world  could  not  prevent  these  distinctions.  The  worst  government 
only  would  attempt  it — for,  in  the  effort,  how  much  injustice  and  wrong 
must  be  done  to  those  who,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  have  as  much  right 
to  their  possessions,  however  earned,  as  you  have  to  take  them  away. 
The  remedy  is  within  yourself  It  is  for  you  to  apply  it.  Be  indus- 
trious, be  frugal,  be  circumspect ;  if  these  remove  not  the  evil,  you 
have  a  claim  upon  the  benevoleneey  not  the  justice,  of  your  fellows. 
Sue,  but  not  demand.  If  this  benvolence  fail,  you  are  simply  another 
victim  of  that  inexplicable,  yet,  as  we  ought  to  believe,  wise  Provi- 
dence, which  strikes  down  without  reason  or  explanation,  and  teaches 
the  utter  nothingness  of  man  by  her  frequent  indifference  to  his  fate.* 

Nor  let  us  be  charged  with  indifference  to  the  miseries  of  poverty 
and  destitution,  which  in  all  countries  afflict  society,  though  in  different 
degrees.  The  poor  must  be  fed,  the  miserable  must  be  relieved,  or  hu- 
manity ceases  to  perform  her  noble  mission.  Send  them  not  to  govern- 
ment— call  not  for  poor  laws  and  public  work  houses.  We  are  willing 
to  leave  man  in  the  hands  of.  his  fellow  man.  The  Samaritan  will  pass 
by.  The  fallen  brother  will  be  taken  to  the  bosom.  0,  we  have  faith 
in  humanity — it  is  a  gentle,  sylvan  stream,  which  flows  undeviating  in 

*  See  the  adnairable  satire  in  Juyenal,  upon  maa's  complaints  about  fortune^ 
the  sixth,  we  belieye. 
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its  course,  refreshing  the  thorniest  places.  It  has  a  universal  lan- 
guage. "  I  am  a  man,"  is  an  appeal  which  is  heard  in  the  deserts  of  Af- 
rica, in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  respected.  Man  ceases  to  be  the 
enemy  to  his  fellow  man,  when  that  fellow  has  fallen.  '^  Noble  spirits 
war  not  with  the  dead."  Private  charity  can  relieve  all  the  sufferings 
that  public  charity  can,  and  more.  Its  operations  are  more  effectual, 
for  they  are  nearer  the  subject ;  and,  when  properly  organized,  are  more 
discriminating — securing  higher  comfort  at  the  same  cost,  with  enhanc- 
ed satisfaction  to  the  donors,  and  less  of  that  shame  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  a  sense  of  dependence.  A  proud  spirit  might  die,  rather 
than  take  to  the  public  work  house — though  well  administered  relief 
from  friends  would  not  be  refused.  A  base  spirit  could  not  so  well  de- 
ceive individuals  as  the  public,  in  regard  to  alleged  wants  and  suffer- 
ings. Leave  these  things  to  society  and  they  will  be  attended.  We 
shall  have  benevolent  associations  multiplying,  kindness  and  generos- 
ity promoted,  as  well  as  enterprise  and  industry.  In  regard  to  these 
associations,  how  immensely  superior  is  the  present  to  any  subsequent 
period.  Scarcely  a  man  but  what  is  connected  with  some  of  them, 
and  contributes  to  their  support.  Under  whatever  name  they  appear, 
tiiey  are  all  noble,  and  proclaim  the  great  laws  of  sympathy  which 
pervades  the  universe.  When  government  comes  to  be  a  benefactoTj 
it  is  too  often  a  robber — dispensing  in  charity,  and  for  the  relief  of 
eonsoience,  its  ill-gotten  gains. 

Having  thus  taken  the  extreme  case,  in  which,  if  any,  govertiment 
might  be  held  bound  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  particular  classes, 
and  proved,  that  not  only  does  no  such  power  exist,  but  that  its  exer- 
cise, if  existing,  would  be  impolitic,  less  effectual,  more  costly,  than  in- 
dividuals and  society  left  to  themselves  would  find  it,  little  difficulty 
can  be  found  in  all  those  other  cases,  and  they  are  innumerable,  where 
men  are  clamorous  to  have  their  peculiar  conditions  benefited  by 
special  laws,  their  wealth  increased,  or  their  plans  and  enterprises 
promoted. 

And,  to  say  the  truth,  these  latter  calls,  time  immemorial,  have  been 
more  frequent  than  the  former,  and,  from  their  nature  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  persons  making  them,  more  likely  to  be  heard.  The  agri- 
culturist, the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  have  left  their  farms,  their 
work  shops  and  their  counting  houses,  and  essayed  the  far  readier 
mode  of  acquiring  wealth  to  be  had  from  Westminster  Hall  or  on  the 
floors  of  Congress.  We  shall  take  occasion  to  enumerate  some  of  their 
labors  and  the  results,  in  a  general  sketch  of  the  interference  of  gov- 
ernments with  industry,  in  all  countries,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present     From  these,  more  instruction  can  be  derived  than  from  any 
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pfailosopbical  disquisition.    We  shall  then  see  the  true  secret  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  prosperity,  and  in  what  it  consists. 

Agriculturey  being  prior,  in  time,  to  the  other  arts  and  pursuits, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  them  all,  we  naturally  begin  with  it 
Always  held  in  honor,  it  has  been  self-sustaining  and,  with  unimport- 
ant exceptions,  self-reliant     The  tillers  of  the  earth  have  been  eon* 
tent  with  the  bread  it  yielded  to  honest  toil.     Monsieur  Quesnai,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  did,  indeed,  attempt  to  teach  them  that  theyi  of 
all  men,  deserved  the  special  favor  of  goyemment,  in  that  thej  were^ 
the  only  real  producers  of  wealth.    An  exemption  from  taxation  wa^ 
naturally,  one  of  these  favors ;  and,  with  such  a  theory,  it  was  not  hard 
to  make  the  farmers  the  pet  children  of  legislation.     The  splendid 
fallacy  of  this  great  Frenchman  exercised,  for  some  time,  a  h^h  and 
controlling  influence,  as  may  be  marked  in  many  of  the  events  nfhich 
followed,  and  which  has  not  yet,  perhaps,  been  entirely  dissipated.     The 
famous  corn-law  controversies,  which  agitated  Great  Britain  for  the 
last  century,  is  a  result  of  the  £ftvor  claimed  for  the  agricultunst. 
To  multiply  bread,  the  nation  has,  at  one  time,  forbid  its  exporiaiiati^ 
and,  at  at  another,  its  imfortation — ^undoing  in  one  reign  or  parliament 
the  work  of  another,  and  vascillating  between  both  extremes.     They 
have  not  legislated  the  nation,  however,  out  of  famines,  or  the  chance 
of  famines,  and  nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the  imUUity  of  such 
legislation,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  than  this,  that,  the  very  opposUt 
courses  have  been  adopted  or  advocated,  at  different  times,  to  secure 
the  same  ends.     It  has  been  even  thought,  that  the  product  of  bread 
might  be  stimulated  by  bounties,  as  though  the  appetite  and  natura) 
wants  of  man  were  not  sufBcient  stimulous  for  every  purpose.     An 
artificial  or  legal  bounty,  presupposes  that  there  is  no  natural  one, 
and,  consequently,  no  existing  want.    A  natural  bounty  is  that  reward 
which  a  producer  receives  for  the  labor  expended  upon  a  commodity 
in  demand.    If  no  such  sufficient  bounty  be  afforded,  there  is,  really, 
no  sufficient  demand ;  and  in  this  case  the  commodity  ought  not  to  be 
produced.     The  farmers,  too,  are  frequently  admonished  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  home  market  for  their  grains,  as  if  there  were, 
in  reality,  any  other  market.     Every  bushel  of  wheat  or  potatoes, 
every  blade  of  com,  rye  or  rice,  made  in  America,  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try, excepting,  perhaps,  Ireland,  is  consumed  in  it.    Not  in  bread  and 
puddings,  altogether,  yet,  certainly,  for  the  most  part — ^but  in  cottons, 
broad  cloths,  silks  or  wines,  or  whatever  else  it  is  converted  into. 
Though  a  peck  of  com  satisfy  my  natural  wants  for  a  week,  yet,  in 
one  sense,  I  consumed  bushel  or  more  daily.     It  appears  in  my  coat, 
my  hat  and  my  boots^  for  which  it  has  been  exchanged.     Or,  if  it  be 
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aaid,  OUT  pregnant  grain  crops  are  not  consumed  at  borne — ^pray,  tell 
us  where  thej  are  consumed?  Po  we  toil,  that  others  may  reap  the 
harrest — and  become  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  for 
the  world  at  large  ?  Far  otherwise  the  Yankee  character.  What  our 
fields  produce,  we  enjoy — and  sometimes  a  little  more,  by  running  in 
debt  to  foreigners. 

But,  to  do  the  agriculturists  justice,  they  have  not  been  very  noisy 
applicants  for  government  patronage,  in  comparison  with  others;  since, . 
as  Adam  Smith  remarks,  farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  cannot  so  easily  combine  as  merchants 
and  manufactixrers,  who,  being  collected  in  towns,  and  accustomed 
to  that  exclusive  corporation  spirit  which  prevails  in  them,  naturally 
endeavor  to  obtain,  against  all  their  countrymen,  the  same  exclusive 
privilege  which  they  generally  possess  against  the  inhabitants  of  their 
respective  towns.* 

The  question  of  manufaciuresy  as  another  great  branch  of  industry 
in  flourishing  nations,  presents  itself  next.  Capitalists  have,  in  almost 
every  oountry,  conceived  the  chances  of  success  but  slim  and  problem- 
atical, in  this  field,  without  the  arm  of  government  for  a  shield.  If  a 
nation  must  be  fed,  it  must  be  clothed;  and  in  the  elements  of  heat  and 
eold  there  are  no  sufficient  stimulants  for  the  production  of  this  cloth- 
ing !  The  exportation  of  the  raw,  unwrought  material  was  made,  by 
the  statutes  of  England,  felony,  and  its  importaiiony  from  every  quar- 
ter, encouraged,  even  by  bounties.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  enu* 
merate  the  various  measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  favor  of  the 
msnuflBcturers,  in  enabling  them  to  compete,  as  it  is  claimed,  suooes&> 
fully  with  foreign  competitors.     But  we  have  not  the  time  now. 

The  merchatUs  have  been  the  last  important  order  to  grow  up  in  the 
world.  Ignorance  of  navigation,  and  the  barbarous  systems  of  inter* 
national  law  which  converted  foreigners  into  slaves,  stifled  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  antiquity.  Trade  was  held  in  disrepute  both  in 
Athens  and  at  Rome.  The  Bomans  prohibited  it  with  barbarians. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  and  on  the  growth  of  the  feudal 
system,  all  industry  naturally  declined  and  commerce  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  discovery  of  the  western  world  began  a  new  era.  The 
eolonial  systems  had  their  origin  now,  and  came  soon  to  be  curiously 
elaborated.  The  object  of  these  was  to  build  up  the  commerce  of  each 
State  at  any  and  every  expense.     The  merchants  .of  each  community 

*  The  Louisiana  planters  have  recelYed  small  share  of  govemment  favor. 
The  cotton  lords  and  iron  lords  of  the  North,  have  uo  objection  to  any  amount 
of  aid ;  but  then,  when  you  come  to  sugar,  why,  they  tell  you,  "  that  is  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life—you  must  not  tax  that;  no,  nor  tea,  either,  nor  coffee." 
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were  supposed  to  be  naturally  at  war  with  those  of  every  other.  Their 
jealousies  and  rivalries  were  extreme.  Reciprocity  was  impossible. 
All  of  them  appealed  to  their  respective  governments  for  aid  and  pro- 
tection against  each  other,  and  it  became  universally  popular  to  grant 
such  aid. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  enumerate  all  the  laws  that  have  been 
passed  in  support  of  the  merchant  interests  of  the  world.  The  course 
of  Britain  and  her  colonies  would  come  under  particular  and  minute 
examination.  For  the  encouragement  of  a  particular  interest,  meas- 
ures the  most  preposterous  have  been  adopted  by  her,  and  injurious, 
in  the  last  degree,  to  thenatibh  at  large.  "The  tariff  or  customs  of 
England,"  remarked^r.  Montesquieu,  "are  very  unsettled ;  with  respect 
to  other  nations,  they  are  changed,  in  some  measure,  vrith  every  par- 
liament, either  by  taking  off  particular  duties  or  by  imposing  new  ones. 
They  endeavor,  by  this  means,  still  to  preserve  their  independence. 
Supremely  jealous  with  respect  to  trade,  they  bind  themselves  but  lit- 
tle by  treaties  and  depend  only  upon  their  own  laws.  Other  nations 
have  made  Uie  interests  of  commerce  yield  to  that  of  politics — the 
English,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  made  their  political  interests 
give  way  to  those  of  commerce.  They  know  better  than  any  other 
people  upon  earth  how  to  value,  at  the  same  time,  these  three  great 
advantages — religion,  commerce  and  liberty." 

In  regard  to  France  and  Spain,  and  the  other  great  commercial  powers 
of  the  old  world,  the  measure  of  injustice  has  been  heaped  up  to  over- 
flowing. Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  spoke  of  the  colonial  system  of  France 
as  the  perfection  of  administrative  wisdom — ^though  it  is  thought  he 
was  more  dazsled  by  the  resulUy  which,  in  such  productive  regions, 
were  brilliant  in  spite  of  every  evil  influence.  The  system  was  held 
up  by  enormous  taxation  at  home,  and  very  light  taxation  in  the  colo- 
nies. That  the  colonial  policy  of  France  was  the  most  injudicious  and 
expensive  that  could  have  been  conceived,  with  regard  to  the  people  of 
France,  and  almost  the  worst  that  could  have  been  planned  for  the 
retention  of  the  colonies,  is  amply  proved  by  facts.* 

Old  Spain  seemed  to  have  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  new 
world,  of  which  she  had  by  far  the  most  prolific  and  extensive  portion. 
The  perfection  of  restrictions,  established  by  her  for  the  benefit  of  par- 
ticular classes,  has  long  ago  met  with  its  appropriate  reward,  in  the 
ruin  of  every  class.  She  built  up  exclusive  commercial  companies  in 
Cadiz  and  at  Seville,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  age,  and  these  mer^ 
chant  princes,  in  their  unparalleled  profits,  sapped  the  very  life  blood 
of  the  nation. 


*  JfcGr^ggor's  Progress  of  America^  book  viii,  chsp.  1. 
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"  Spain,**  we  quote  again  from  McGreggor,  "  with  absurd  regulations 
which  embarrassed  and  ruined  her  colonial  commerce,  was  unable  to 
export  or  manufacture  the  raw  products  of  her  vast  colonies,  and  would 
neither  permit  them  to  be  exported  or  manufactured  by  the  colonists-^ 
nor  suffer  foreigners  to  export  them  and  give  in  exchange  to  the  colo- 
nists those  articles  that  they  most  wanted.  A  contraband  trade  neces- 
sarily arose,  and  this  illicit  trade  reduced  the  price  of  the  products  of 
those  colonies  to  a  wretched  rate,  as  their  sale  depended  upon  an  un- 
certain arrival  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  smuggling  vessels,  ete. 
Spanish  colonial  commerce  and  agriculture  constantly  languished ;  yet, 
some  colossal  fortunes  were  acquired  in  two  or  three  years  by  generals, 
intendants  and  commissioners  of  customs.''* 

In  the  United  States,  the  merchants  have  frequently  eom plained 
that,  in  the  administration  of  government  favors,  they  have  been  over- 
looked. Certain  it  is,  they  have  not  been  conceived  in  need  of  the 
same  kind  of  countenance  that  other  interests  were  thought  to  demand. 
There 'are  few  instances  that  can  be  pointed  to,  where  we  have  made 
any  special  efforts  to  build  up  particular  classes  of  commerce,  unless 
the  general  theoretical  favor  shown  to  the  home  trade  be  an  exception. 
No  particular  benefits  have  been  intended  or  conferred,  and  the  aids 
extended  have  rather  been  the  legitimate  ones  of  treaty  regulations 
and  consular  missions.  Though  a  great  commercial  nation,  we  seem 
to  have  been  more  solicitous  to  build  up  manufactures.  It  is  not  so 
clear,  however,  if  we  have  not  specially  benefited,  that  we  have  not 
sometimes  specially  injured,  commerce,  by  our  legislation. 

Under  the  three  great  heads  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  mann- 
&etures,  all  the  direct  interferences  with  the  industry  of  a  people, 
on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  might  strictly  be  classed.  We  have  aimed 
at  a  mere  general  enumeration,  without  regarding  those  important  in- 
terferences of  '^  trades  unions,**  and  apprentice  associations,  and  strict 
corporations,  which,  after  the  downfall  of  the  feudal  system,  began  to 
grow  up  in  the  then  forming  towns  of  Europe.  They  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  exist,  and  our  most  respectable  mechanics  will,  even  now, 
admonish  you  of  the  importance  of  close  corporations  of  particular 
tradesmen,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  adequate  or  high  wages,  and  for 
putting  down  the  oppressions  of  crushing  capitalists  and  unlicensed 
competition.  All  such  measures  belong  to  the  one  great,  but  erroneous 
system,  which  supposes  industry  and  enterprise  impotent  in  defending 
themselves,  and  incapable  of  marching  onward  to  prosperity  when  left 
in  the  most  perfect  freedom. 

*  McGreggor'fi  Progress  of  America,  book  vii,  chap.  1. 
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Government,  we  should  talce  it  as  an  axiom,  was  never  a  creator  of 
wealth  since  the  world  was  known.  It  can  never  produce  two  blades 
of  grass  where  but  one  grew  before.  It  may  take,  and  does  take — often 
rightfully,  but  more  frequently  unrif^hteously — money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  rather  than  put  any  in.  It  is  but  the  creature 
of  men — supported  by  their  contributions,  guaranteed  by  their  neces- 
sities, and  ceases  to  exist  at  whatever  moment  they  will  it.  Men  have 
formed  themselves  into  political  unions  for  protection  and  defense. 
They  have  required  a  shield,  and  not  a  sword.  They  have  seen  the 
importance  of  submitting  to  some  privations  of  national  liberty  for  the 
sake  of  greater  benefits.  These  benefits  are  called  regulated  freedom; 
and  all  unnecessary  legislation  must  be  repealed^sinee,  if  it  can  be 
proved  a  law  does  no  goc^d,  it  necessarily  does  harm  1  Would  that  an 
enlightened  political  economy  could  teach  the  rulers  of  the  world  to 
have  an  unlimited  confidence  in  the  elasticity,  in  the  potency,  of  in« 
dustry — ^unfettered,  uncontrolled,  frpe — ^in  the  production  of  national 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  an  unlimited  distrust  of  their  own  powers 
of  directing,  establishing  or  promoting,  this  industry.* 

When  it  is  asked:  Which  have  been  the  most  prosperous  countries 
in  the  world  ?  it  must  be  answered  (other  things  being  equal,  or,  even 
often,  very  far  from  equal) — the  freest.  In  a  despotic  country,  men 
will  not  aim  to  accumulate,  but  riather  to  hoard  what  they  have.  There 
can  be  no  enterprise,  if  an  arbitrary  government  may  interfere  in  its 
results  and  appropriate  them  to  itself,  either  by  extraordinary  taxation, 
or — as  in  Turkey  and  Kussia,  and  many  eastern  countries — by  cun- 
ningly devised  laws,  or  even  by  open  violence.  Remove  the  securities 
and  bulwarks  of  property,  and  it  ceases  to  be  valuable.  The  interest 
of  the  slave,  the  serf  or  the  villain,  is  to  squander  what  he  has  rather 
than  to  add  to  it.  Hence,  the  low  state  of'itidustry,  where  men  find 
themselves  in  this  condition. 

'^It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  true  sources  of  national  prosperity, 
though  the  most  egregious  enrors  have  been  made  in  doing  it  Why 
has  one  nation  advanced  forward  to  wealth  and  power,  while  another — 
and  a  neighbor — has  remained  stationift-y  or  declined?  How  can  the 
extraordinary  progress  of  the  United  States,  within  the  short  period 
of  its  history,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  man,  be  accounted  for  upon 
satisfactory  principles? 

We  answer,  without  qualification,  the  industry  of  this  country — 
though  the  exceptions  are  not  few  or  unimportant — has,  in  every  period, 

*  If  we  seem  trenching  upon  party  ground,  the  reader  will  give  us  credit  for 
fairness  in  having  published,  several  months  ago,  a  very  strong  article  in  oar 
pages,  advocating  the  protective  system. 
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been  fbeeJ  Without  tlus,  it  were  in  vain  an  empire  of  wealth  lay 
buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  continent  awaiting  the  hand  to  develop  it. 
There  would  be  no  such  hand,  as  Spanish  America  has  shown. 

We  say,  her  industry  has  bpen  free,  which  supposes  a  legitimate, 
sound  and  liberal  government,  multiplying,  in  no  instance,  restraints, 
without  an  honest  conviction  they  are  for  the  public  weal.  The  error, 
of  policy,  once  clearly  pointed  out,  has  almost  always  been  followed 
immediately  by  its  removal,  if  not  in  whole,  yet,  in  pari  One  may 
hope  for  such  a  country  an  ultimate  perfection,  from  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  a  sound  political  system. 

'But  this  will  not  be  to  say  every  thing,  though  it  be  much,  that  our 
country  is  frtt.  The  people,  themselves,  who  are  to  prosper  from  free- 
dom, must  be  an  industrious  and  an  enterprising  people.  The  African, 
when  released  from  the  dominion  of  a  master,  becomes  the  double  slave 
of  indolence  and  want.  As  much  depends  upon  ractz  as  upon  politic- 
al institutions.  The  United  States  have  been  peopled  by  the  Anglo 
Saxon,  whose  indomitable  spirit  is  broken  by  no  toil  nor  labor,  and 
whose  enterprise  and  activity  are  baffled  by  no  combination  of  diffici^ 
Ues,  dangers  and  obstructions.  This  has  been  the  ruling  element  of 
our  population,  and  the  other  elements  have  gradually  assimilated 
themselves  to  W^j  The  Spaniards  inhabited  a  garden  spot  at  home,  and 
they  sought  a  paradise  in  America,  at  a  time  their  northern  neighbors 
were  struggling  with  icebergs;  a  prolific  soil  yielded  them  wealth,  with 
only  the  labor  of  taking  it  away.  Yet,  where  is  the  empire  which  this 
peo|)le  have  established  upon  the  American  continent  ? 

There  must  be  a  free  government  and  an  enterprising  people ;  but 
there  must,  also,  be  a  soil,  climate  and  country,  favorable  enough  and 
extensive  enough  to  operate  ms^vl.  In  these,  the  United  States  have 
been  signally  blessed.  Oi^r  climate  is  adapted  to  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  We  include  the  ice  factors  of  New  England, 
the  fur  catchers  of  Oregon,  the  sugar  and  cotton  growers  of  Florida 
and  Texas,  and  all  the  elaborations  employed  upon  their  products. 
Without  so  various,  and  yet  so  advantageous,  a  distribution  of  climate, 
a  nation  could  not  thua  advance.  In  the  regions  of  Siberia,  or  upon 
the  equatorial  line,  the  Anglo  Saxon,  with  all  his  free  laws,  had  done  but 
little.  Though  the  climate,  too,  be  as  favorable  as  Italy  and  as  genial 
as  Switzerland,  and  the  soil  rocky,  sterile  or  exhausted,  the  results 
would  again  have  been  different.  Our  soil  is  virgin,  prolific  almost 
Id  spo/Uaneaus  products.  And  yet,  because  of  such  a  soil,  and  without 
our  other  advantages,  Ireland  has  been  hopelessly  beggared !  Finally, 
the  country  must  be  capacious  and  susceptible  of  indefinite  extension: 
and  what  country  like  ours,  in  this  respect  ?    Fancy  the  original  thir- 
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teen  States  to  contain  all  the  territory  over  which  our  population  could 
eyer  have  spread.  Yet  Russia  has  a  territory  as  unlimited  as  ours,  and 
Brazil  one  yery  nearly  so. 

All  of  these  conditions  must  be  combined  to  make  a  great  and  a 
flourishing  people.     No  one  of  them,  singly,  can  do  it 

It  is  not  that  emigrants  have  been  pouring  in  upon  us  from  all  the 
world — that  we  have  been  prolific  and  augmenting,  in  an  uncommon 
ratio,  by  natural  means— that  any  boast  is  now  made.  Mere  popula- 
tion is,  in  itself^  no  element  of  prosperity  and  wealtL  A  declining 
country  may  continually  grow  more  populous,  and  a  ruined  one — as 
we  have  seen  a  notable  instance  of,  in  Ireland — may  stock  the  world 
with  its  swarms  of  emigrants,  and  yet  augment,  each  year,  its  home 
population.  Population  often  comes  when  it  is  not  wanted,  and  where 
it  is  not  wanted.  It  never  ceases  to  come  where  it  is  wanted.  Legis* 
lators  need  never  stimulate  it.  In  all  old  countries  its  increase  should 
be  restrained,  rather  than  encouraged.  In  new  countries  it  will  aug- 
ment as  fast — taking  long  periods  into  consideration — as  it  is  wanted, 
and  in  obedience  to  its  own  peculiar  laws. 

Though  the  United  States  had  double  its  present  population,  it  does 
not  follow  there  would  be  double  the  wealth  and  prosperity.  Certain- 
ly, a  tenfold  augmentation  of  population,  would  not  be  followed  by  a 
tenfold  prosperity.  Numbers  and  population  are  but  an  item,  and 
the  least  important  one,  in  estimating  a  nation's  position  and  power  in 
the  world.  The  best  population  may  not  exist  in  just  proportion  to 
the  means  of  support,  and  national  decline  ensues.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  remark,  With  Malthus,  ^^  That  a  permanent  increase  of  population 
is  a  powerful  and  necessary  element  of  increasing  demand,  will  be  most 
readily  allowed;  but  that  the  increase  of  population  alone,  or,  more 
properly,  the  pressure  of  the  population  hard  against  the  limits  of 
subsistence,  does  not  furnish  an  effective  stimulus  to  the  continued 
increase  of  wealth,  is  not  only  evident  in  theory,  but  is  confirmed  by 
universal  experience.  It  is  obvious,  then,  in  theory,  that  an  increase 
of  population,  when  an  additional  quantity  of  labor  is  not  wanted,  will 
soon  be  checked  by  want  of  employment  and  the  scanty  support  of 
those  employed,  and  will  not  furnish  the  required  stimulus  to  an 
increase  of  wealth,  proportioned  to  the  power  of  production." 

Having  shown  the  intimate  relationship  subsisting  between  political 
economy  and  government,  and  how  the  doctrines  of  the  one  should 
influence  the  action  of  the  other,  and  the  two  combined  the  industry 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation,  but  little  can  remain  to  be  said. 

Every  circumstance,  we  have  seen,  which  can  give  intensity  to  the 
laws  of  natural  progress,  have  been  constantly  in  operation  in  the  Uni- 
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ted  States,  throughout  every  period  of  its  history,  and  remains  till  in 
undiminished  force.  Let  us  be  content  with  the  results  which  have 
been  achieved,  and  which  as  clearly  indicate  others,  yet  more  brilliant, 
in  the  future.  The  industry  of  our  people  needs  no  monitors,  as  to 
its  best  mode  of  application  under  every  possible  circumstance — and, 
least  of  all,  monitors  made  out  of  such  stuff  as  our  politicians  usually 
are.  As  intelligence  is  generally  diffused  throughout  the  masses,  they 
will  perceive  and  admit  this,  and  the  one  cry,  which  will  every  where  be 
heard,  remain  evermore,  ^let  us  aloneJ* 

nbiffuse,  then,  knowledge  everywhere,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  country — multiply  the  means  of  information-^ 
send  the  schoolmaster  into  every  hovel— dot  every  hill  with  the  school 
house  or  the  coUege — let  the  press,  without  intermission,  night  and 
day,  pour  forth  its  steady  streams  of  light — foster  science  and  the  arts — 
let  the  civilizing  and  godHke  influences  of  machinery  uninteruptedLy 
extend — then  will  the  future  of  our  country,  open,  boundless  and  great, 
beyond  all  example,  beyond  all  compare,  and  countless  ages  bless  its 
mission  and  acknowledge  its  glorious  dominionj 
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The  reader  and  the  admirer  of  Humboldt,  whom  we  shall  regard  as 
one  and  the  same  person,  will,  doubtless,  be  surprised  at  the  extraor- 
dinary transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  volume  of  "^  Cosmos.''  The 
subjects  treated,  and,  indeed,  the  mode  of  treating  them,  in  some  re- 
spects, are  totally  different.  Whether,  in  the  second  effort,  he  has 
sustained  the  character  won  in  the  first,  and  whether  the  transition  is 
natural  and  warranted  by  the  expectations  provoked  in  the  first,  will, 
we  venture  to  say,  depend  very  much  on  the  patience,  taste  and  range 
of  acquirements,  of  the  reader. 

The  first  volume  relates  to  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  material 
world,  the  second  relates  to  mental  development  in  a  certain  line ;  the 
first  is  physical,  the  second  metaphysical ;  the  first  scientific,  the  sec- 
ond critical  and  historical ;  the  first  deserves  its  title,  and  none  other 
would  suit  it ;  the  second  would  be  just  as  true  under  the  title  of  a 
"historical  and  critical  analysis  of  mental  development  in  the  contem- 
plation of  nature."  We  shall  not  offer  a  new  title  page  to  the  philos- 
opher of  half  a  century's  renown,  but  merely  say  what  we  should  guess, 
for  a  title  page,  had  we  read  the  second  volume  without  previous  im- 
pressions ;  and,  with  this  prefix,  it  seems  to  us,  any  reader  would  have 
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higher  enjoyment,  and  yield  the  work  a  stronger  plaudit,  than  it  is  cer- 
tain to  receive  as  a  continnatioia  of  the  Cosmos,  which  has  been  seyeral 
years  on  our  shelves. 

Few  of  his  readers  are  philosophers,  and  those  who  are  entitled  to 
such  a  distinction,  are  rarely  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  science 
and  art ;  and  the  taste  for  natural  and  exact  science  is  so  rarely  cou- 
pled with  a  genius  for  letters,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy and  ethics,  that  one-half  of  the  readers  of  Cosmos  will  skim  oyer 
the  second  volume  with  a  faint  approval,  or  no  approval  at  all.  It 
travels  quite  out  of  the  range  of  most  physical  philosophers ;  and  the 
metaphysical  and  historical  student,  having  never  heard  of  the  labors 
of  Baron  Yon  Humboldt,  in  his  field  of  research,  will  not  be  prompted 
by  the  name  oi  his  book,  or  his  past  reputation,  to  open  the  Cosmos. 

Still  he  who  shall  have  the  time  and  the  proper  taste,  for  this  second 
volume,  will  find  the  labors  of  the  venerable  octogenarian  have  done 
him  little  less  credit  there  than  in  the  fields  of  his  former  celebrity. 

What  library  has  not  Alexander  Humboldt  ransacked  1  What  work 
of  travels,  history,  science  or  art,  is  unknown  to,  or  unread  by  him  ? 
Many  an  author,  little  known  when  he  lived,  and  totally  forgotten  in 
the  dusty  shelves  of  the  middle  centuries,  has  been  kindly  exhumed, 
and  brought  into  the  society  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  placed 
side  by  side,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  with  those  who  fill  the  world 
with  the  eclat  of  their  present  fame.  Who  of  us  ever  heard  that  there 
once  lived  a  poet  named  Angilbertus,  or  a  navigator  named  Fratelli 
Zeni,  or  his  biographer  Marcolni  ? 

But  let  us  present  specimens,  showing,  somewhat,  the  line  and  char^ 
acter  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Cosmos : 

^  In  order  to  depict  nature,  in  its  exalted  sublimity,  we  must  not 
dwell  exclusively  on  its  external  manifestations,  but  we  must  trace  its 
images,  reflected  in  the  mind  of  man,  at  one  time  filling  the  dreamy 
land  of  physical  myths  with  forms  of  grace  and  beauty,  and,  at  anoth- 
er time,  developing  the  germ  of  artistic  creations. 

^'  In  limiting  myself  to  the  simple  consideration  of  incitements  to  a 
scientific  study  of  nature,  I  would  not,  however,  omit  calling  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  impressions  arising  from  apparently  accidental  circum- 
stances, often,  as  is  repeatedly  confirmed  by  experience,  exercise  so 
powerful  an  effect  on  the  youthful  mind,  as  to  determine  the  whole  di- 
rection of  man's  character  and  career  through  Hfe.''. 

After  mentioning  the  study  of  maps  and  travels,  as  giving  him  his 
propensity  for  travel  and  widely  extended  observation,  he  adds  that 
"these  objects,  here  instanced,  by  way  of  illustration,  belong  to  three 
classes  of  inducements  to  the  study  of  nature,  viz.:  the  description  of 
nature,  when  springing  from  an  animated  impression  of  terrestrial 
forms ;  the  delineative  art  of  landscape  painting,  and  the  direct  objec 
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iive  consideration  of  the  distinctive  features  of  natural  forois.  The 
power  exercised  by  these  incitements  is,  however,  limited  to  the  sphere 
embraced  by  modern  cultivation,  and  to  those  individuals,  whose  minds 
have  been  rendered  more  susceptible  to  impressions,  by  a  peculiar  dis- 
position, fostered,  by  some  special  direction,  in  the  development  of  their 
mental  activity." 

After  these  preliminary  intimations,  Humboldt  gives  his  sanction  to 
the  opinion,  that  *^  though  the  enjoyment,  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients^  the  feeling 
was,  nevertheless,  much  more  rarely,  and  less  vividly,  expressed,  than 
in  modem  times."  And  his  subsequent  analysis  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  and  the  harmonious  in  nature 
well  sustains  the  opinion.  And  we  rely  upon  this  very  fact,  as  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  modern  refinement  and  mental  cultivation  over 
the  ancient.  The  comparisons,  made  by  many  lovers  of  antiquarian 
research,  and  champions  of  ancient  enlightenment,  are  usually  made 
in  the  dark,  or  based  upon  imaginary  inferences.  Humboldt  has  put 
the  matter  to  the  test,  and,  I  think,  settled  the  question.  The  Greeks, 
with  the  highest  cultivation  of  letters,  art  and  poetry,  known  to  ancient 
times,  seem  to  have  been  quite  without  a  knowledge  of  the  description 
of  natural  beauty  as  a  branch  of  poetic  literature. 

"  The  landscape  appears  among  them,  merely  as  the  back-ground  of 
the  picture,  of  which  human  figures  constitute  the  main  subject.  Pas- 
sions, breaking  forth  in  action,  riveted  their  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively. An  active  life,  spent  chiefly  in  public,  drew  the  minds  of  men 
from  dwelling  with  enthusiastic  exclusiveness  on  the  silent  workings  of 
nature,  and  led  them,  always,  to  consider  physical  phenomena  as  having 
ref^ence  to  mankind,  whether  in  the  rektions  of  external  conforma- 
tion or  of  internal  development.  It  was  almost  exclusively  under  such 
relations,  that  the  consideration  of  nature  was  deemed  worthy  of  being 
admitted  into  the  domain  of  poetry,  under  the  fantastic  form  of  com- 
parisons, which  often  present  small  detached  pictures,  replete  with  ob- 
jective truthfulness. 

"  At  Delphi,  paeans  to  spring  were  sung,  being  intended,  probably,  to 
express  the  delights  of  man,  at  the  termination  of  the  discomforts  of 
winter.  A  natural  description  of  winter  is  interwoven  (perhaps  by  the 
hand  of  some  Ionian  rhapsodist)  in  the  works  and  days  of  Hesiod. 
This  poem,  which  is  composed  with  noble  simplicity,  although  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  figid  didactic  form,  gives  instructions  regarding  ag- 
riculture, directions  for  difierent  kinds  of  trades  and  labor,  and  ethic 
precepts  for  a  blameless  course  of  life.  It  is  only  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  lyric  poem,  when  the  poet  clothes  the  miseries  of  mankind, 
or  the  exquisite  mythical  allegory  of  Epimetheus  and  Pandora,  in  an 
anthropomorphic  garb.  In  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  which  is  com- 
posed of  many  ancient  and  dissimilar  .elements,  we  frequently  find,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Nereides,  natural  descriptions 
of  the  realm  of  Neptune,  concealed  under  tUe  tiigtiAfiia^uXt  ti^xsv^*^  ^\ 
JS  VOL.  L 
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mythical  characters.  The  Boeotian,  and,  indeed,  all  the  ancient  sehools 
of  poetry,  treat  only  of  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  under 
the  personification  of  human  forms/' 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  extract,  that  the  scope  of  this  volume  of  the 
Cosmos  is  very  wide  ;  for,  if  literature  is  to  be  scanned  from  the  time 
of  Hcsiod  to  Chalmers  for  material,  the  task  must  be  elaborate :  but, 
when  literature,  science,  mythology  and  history,  each  has  to  unbosom 
itself  and  render  its  tribute,  the  labor  of  the  author  seems  prodigious; 
and  he  seems  to  have  laid  a  master's  hand  wherever  he  has  touched. 
We  shall  leap  to  an  advanced  page  for  another  extract : 

''  We  are  indebted  to  modern  cultivation  for  a  constantly  advancing 
enlargement  of  our  field  of  view,  an  increasing  accumulation  of  ideas 
and  feelings,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  their  mutual  reaction. 

"  Without  leaving  the  land  of  our  birth,  we  not  only  learn  to  know 
how  the  earth's  surface  is  fashioned,  in  the  remotest  zones,  and  by  what 
animal  and  vegetable  forms  it  is  occupied,  but  we  may  even  hope  to 
have  delineations  presented  to  us,  which  shall  vividly  reflect,  in  some 
degree,  at  least,  the  impressions  conveyed  by  the  aspect  of  external  na- 
ture to  the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  regions. 

'^  To  satisfy  this  demand,  to  comply  with  a  requirement  that  may  be 
termed  a  species  of  intellectual  enjoyment  wholly  unknown  to  antiq- 
uity, is  an  object  for  which  modern  times  are  striving ;  and  it  is  an 
object  which  will  be  crowned  with  success,  since  it  is  the  common  work 
of  all  civilized  nations,  and  because  the  greater  perfection  of  the  means 
of  communication,  by  sea  and  land,  renders  the  whole  earth  more  ac- 
cessible, and  facilitates  the  comparison  of  the  most  widely  separated 
parts." 

These  are  substantial  reasons  for  the  position  we  have  assumed,  for 
the  superiority  of  modern  over  ancient  cultivation  and  refinement. 

The  following  paragraph  would  be  better  suited  to  the  pen  of  a 
Burke,  or  a  Blair,  than  that  of  a  philosopher  in  physics — the  diffuse- 
ness  of  the  translator  being  deducted : 

"  Descriptions  of  nature,  I  would  again  observe,  may  be  defined  with 
sufficient  justness  and  scientific  accuracy,  without,  on  that  account,  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  vivifying  breath  of  imagination.  The  poetic  ele- 
ment must  emanate  from  the  intuitive  perception  of  the  connection 
between  the  sensuous  and  the  intellectual,  and  of  the  universality,  and 
reciprocal  limitation  and  unity,  of  all  the  vital  forces  of  nature.  The 
more  elevated  the  subject,  the  more  carefully  should  all  external  adorn- 
ments of  diction  be  avoided.  The  true  effect  of  a  picture  of  nature 
depends  on  its  composition;  every  attempt  at  an  artificial  appeal 
from  the  author,  must,  therefore,  necessarily  exert  a  disturbing  influ- 
ence. 

*•  He  who,  familiar  with  the  great  works  of  antiquity,  and  secure  in 
the  pospe.fision  of  the  riches  of  his  native  language,  knows  how  to  rep- 
resent, with  the  simplicity  of  individualizing  truth,  that  which  he  hath 
received  from  his  own  contemplation,  will  not  fail  in  producing  theim- 
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pression  he  seeks  to  convey ;  for,  in  describing  the  boundlessness  of 
natare,  and  not  the  limited  circuit  of  his  own  mind,  he  is  enabled  to 
leave  to  others  unfettered  freedom  of  feeling." 

But  if  the  second  volume  of  the  Cosmos  has  carried  us  far  beyond 
the  taste  and  appreciation  of  most  scientific  readers,  we  are  left  to  hope 
that  the  third  volume,  which  is  to  complete  the  series,  and  end  the 
earthly  labors  of  the  illustrious  savan  of  three-score  years'  celebrity, 
will  bring  the  richest,  highest  enjoyment  of  all.  We  shall  look  for  it 
with  lively  interest,  and,  when  it  comes,  do  more  for  it  than  we  can 
boast  for  this  ;  that  is,  read  it  entirely  through.  Hear  what  the  author 
says  of  its  scopo  : 

"  The  third  and  last  portion  of  my  work  will,  for  the  better  elucida- 
tion of  the  general  picture  of  nature,  set  forth  those  results  of  observa- 
tion on  which  the  present  condition  of  scientific  opinions  is  principally 
based.  Much  that,  according  to  other  views  than  mine  regarding  the 
composition  of  a  book  of  nature,  may  have  appeared  wanting,  will  there 
find  its  place. 

"  Excited  by  the  brilliant  manifestation  of  new  discoveries,  and  nour- 
ishing hopes,  the  fallacy  of  which  continues  long  undetected,  each  age 
dreams  that  it  has  approximated  closely  to  the  culminating  point  of  the 
recognition  and  comprehension  of  nature.  I  doubt  whether,  on  serious 
reflection,  such  a  belief  wonld  tend  to  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present. 

"  A  more  animating  conviction,  and  one  more  consonant  with  the 
destiny  of  our  race,  is.  that  the  conquests  already  achieved  constitute 
only  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  those  to  which  free  humanity  will 
attain,  in  future  ages,  by  the  progress  of  mental  activity  and  general 
cultivation." 

These  are  the  views  of  the  true  philosopher.  The  solution  of  a  truth 
in  nature,  before  unknown,  is  no  ultimate  solution.  It  is  but  one  step 
of  progress  in  knowledge,  and  often  substitutes  two  truths  for  the  mys- 
tery solved.  It  is  not  likely  that  mere  finite  mortals  are  to  master  what 
sprang  from  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God.  When  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished this  (if  ever),  then  shall  wo  really  be  as  Gods.  What  another 
life  may  furnish  the  human  soul,  for  its  demands,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but,  in  this  lif»^,  that  will,  doubtless,  be  the  greatest  blessing,  which  in- 
sures, to  both  mind  and  body,  no  exhaustion  of  the  supplies  necessary  to  its 
subsistence  and  enjoyment.  With  the  author  of  the  Cosmos,  we  pray 
that  the  last  mysteries  of  the  natural  world  may  never  be  revealed  to 
man. 
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LOCAL  QOTERNMENT;   ECCLESIASTICAL;   LEGISLATIVE;   JUDICIAL;   MILITAET, 

FISCAL  AND  POLITICAL  STATE.* 

The  number  and  constitution  of  the  Company's  courts  are  con- 
stantly changing;  for,  as  the  system  for  the  administration  of  justice 
to  the  natives  is  grossly  imperfect  and  inefficient,  every  successive 
governor-general  seeks  to  improve  it.  What  is  true,  therefore,  of  one 
period  may  not  be  true  of  another,  and  what  is  true  of  one  presidency 
is  not  generally  true  of  the  others.  The  system  is  worst  under  the 
Madras  presidency,  where  few  native  judges  are  employed,  and  those 
few  little  trusted ;  and  it  is  most  efficient  under  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency, where  almost  all  original  civil  suits  have  been  tried  before 
native  judges  for  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  their  decisions,  how- 
ever, being  subject  to  appeal  to  European  judges.  The  same  system 
has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  Bengal  presidency  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  with  similar  great  success.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  system  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  to 
which  the  system  of  the  north-western  provinces  and  of  the  Bom- 
bay presidency  nearly  corresponds.  Bengal  and  Behar  are  divided 
into  twenty-five  districts,  and  in  each  district  there  are  three  classes 
of  native  judges.  The  lowest  and  most  numerous  class,  amounting  to 
six,  twelve,  and  even  sometimes  eighteen  distributed  through  one  dis- 
trict, have  jurisdiction  in  suits  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  rupees  ($150).  The  next  class,  of  whom  there  are  not  more 
than  two,  sometimes  only  one,  in  one  district,  have  jurisdiction  in  suits 
for  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  thousand  rupees  ($500).  And  the 
third  class,  of  whom  there  are  three,  two,  and  sometimes  only  one,  in 
one  district,  have  jurisdiction  in  suits  for  an  amount  not  exceeding 
five  thousand  rupees  (82,500).  No  peculiar  requirements  are  looked 
for  in  a  native  judge  beyond  general  good  character,  respectability  of 
family,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Persian  and  Bengalee  lan- 
guages. No  liberal  or  polite  education,  no  legal  acquirements,  no 
knowledge  even  of  the  general  forms  and  rules  of  practice  prescribed 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  government,  are  generally  possessed 
by  any  candidate  for  office.  The  decisions  of  the  lowest  class  of  these 
native  judges  of  the  district,  of  whom  there  are  sometimes  three,  some- 
times two,  but  generally  only  one  in  each  district.  If  on  appeal  a 
decision  is  affirmed,  it  is  final ;  but,  if  reversed,  it  is  again  appeal- 
able to  the  Company's  Superior  Court  of  Appeal  in  Calcutta,  consist- 
ing generally  of  eight  or  nine  judges,  each  sitting  separately,  and 
dividing  amongst  them  the  numerous  appealed  cases.  If  the  sum 
litigated  is  not  less  than  ten  thousand  rupees  (85,000),  the  decision  of 
the  superior  court  is  also  appealable  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  England.  The  English  appeal  judges,  in  India,  are 
equally,  with  the  native  judges,  destitute  of  a  legal  education,  except 
that  which  is  acquired  by  practice  and  reading.  In  suits  regarding 
succession,  inheritance,  marriage,  caste  and  all  religious  usages  and  in- 

•  Concluded  from  kvx^vi^l  ^Mmber. 
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stitutions,  the  laws  professedly  administered  are  those  of  Hindoos  to 
Hindoos,  and  those  of  Mohammedans  to  Mohammedans ;  but  not  in 
suits  regarding  contracts,  which  are  interpreted  according  to  principles 
laid  down  in  the  regulations  and  acts  of  the  British  India  govern* 
ment.  In  suits  between  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  the  law  of  the 
defendant  is  always  followed. 

For  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  there  is  in  every  district 
an  English  police  magistrate,  under  whom  the  district  is  divided  into 
smaller  parts,  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  in  each,  of  which  there 
is  a  native  superintendent  of  police,  with  subordinate  officers,  who 
makes  daily  reports  to  the  magistrate  of  the  state  of  his  division,  ap-> 
prebends  offenders  and  sends  them  with  witnesses  to  the  head  station. 
For  certain  minor  offenses  and  within  certain  limits  of  punishment, 
they  are  tried  and  convicted  or  acquitted  by  the  magistrate.  For 
higher  offenses,  they  are  committed  by  the  magistrate  for  trial  before 
the  Session  Judge,  which  office  is  discharged  by  the  same  individual 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  English  District  Judge  of 
Appeal  in  civil  suits.  As  Session  Judge,  he  holds  monthly  sessions 
for  the  trial  of  persons  committed  by  the  magistrate,  and  his  sentences 
are  revised,  and  either  affirmed  or  annulled,  by  the  Superior  Criminal 
Court  in  Calcutta,  which  consists  of  the  same  judges  who  constitute 
the  Superior  Court  of  Appeal  in  civil  suits.  There  is  also  a  general 
superintendent  of  police  for  the  two  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
who  travels  over  the  country  and 'reports  the  condition  of  each  district 
to  government,  awakening  the  zeal  of  magistrates  and  their  subor- 
dinate officers,  and  suggesting  such  improved  arrangements  as  may 
lead  to  the  suppression  of  crime.  The  law  administered  is  the  Moham- 
medan criminal  law,  both  for  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  adopted  by 
the  English  from  their  Mohammedan  predecessors,  but  very  essential- 
ly mitigated  in  some  of  its  harsh  and  sanguinary  provisions. 

In  1834,  a  law  commission  was  issued  to  certain  persons,  five  in 
number,  recommended  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  directing  and  empowering  them  to  inquire 
into  the  jurisdiction,  powers  and  rules  of  existing  courts  and  police 
establishments  throughout  India,  and  into  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 
oedure  and  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  laws,  civil,  criminal,  writ- 
ten or  customary ;  to  report  results  and  to  suggest  alterations — regard 
being  had  to  the  caste,  religion,  manners  and  opinions,  among  different 
races  and  in  different  parts.  The  only  important  result  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  labors  of  these  commissioners,  is  the  preparation  and  re- 
commendation of  a  penal  code  for  all  India,  which,  however,  as  far  as 
is  known,  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  No  modification  of  the  civil  law 
or  the  law  of  procedure  has  been  effected. 

Corresponding  with  the  territorial  divison  into  presidencies,  there 
are  three  armies  in  British  India — the  Bengal  army,  the  Madras  army 
and  the  Bombay  army — separately  organized,  officered  and  command- 
ed, and  subject,  in  many  respects,  to  different  rules  and  regulations. 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Bengal  army,  is  also  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  three  armies.  When  the  governor-general  of  India 
belongs  to  the  military  profession,  he  may  also  be  the  commauder-in- 
chief  of  all  the  armies  of  India;  but,  when  he  ia  a  miivMx^Wi^  \jiX\.^T 
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office  is  held  by  a  separate  iDdividual,  who  may  then  also  become  an 
extraordinary  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India.  In  like 
manner,  the  governor  of  Madras  or  of  Bombay,  if  of  the  military 
profession,  may  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  or  Bombay 
forces ;  but,  if  the  governor  is  a  civilian,  then  the  chief  command  or 
the  forces  is  held  by  a  different  person,  i^ho  also  becomes  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  council.  These  appointments  of  commanders-in* 
cliief  of  the  armies  of  the  respective  presidencies,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  India,  are  made  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  crown.  From  these  high  offices 
down  to  the  lowest  commissioned  offices  of  ensigns  and  cadets,  the 
India  army  is  officered  by  Englishmen  who  are  sent  from  England  for 
that  purpose,  and  who  rise  according  to  seniority  and  length  of  service 
to  higher  commands.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  army  in  India,  is 
composed  of  Hindoos  of  all  descriptions — Rajpoots,  Mahrattas,  Brah- 
mans,  Goorkhas,  Sikhs — and  of  ^Iobammedans,  Jews  and  Christians, 
that  is,  native  Christians,  with  different  proportions  of  each  in  the 
different  armies.  The  army  of  Bengal  is  estimated  to  be  one-eighth 
or  one-tenth  Mohammedan,  and  the  rest  Hindoo.  The  armies  of  Mad- 
ras and  Bombay  are  about  one-third  Mohammedan  aivd  two-thirds 
Hindoo.  Jews  are  found  only  in  the  Bombay  army  ;  and  native 
Christians  are  employed  only  in  the  musical  bands  attached  to  regi- 
ments. The  entire  native  army  of  the  three  presidencies  consists  of 
about  120,000  troops,  composed  of  twenty-one  regiments  of  cavalry, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  battalions  of 
artillery,  to  which  are  to  be  added  30,000  European  troops  of  all 
arms,  including  infantry,  horse  artillery  and  foot  artillery,  besides 
European  and  native  veteran  battalions,  provincial  corps  and  irregular 
horse,  of  all  which  no  authenticated  enumeration  is  known  to  exist. 
The  regular  army,  in  various  divisions  and  detachments,  in  times  of 
peace,  garrison  forts,  or  are  stationed  in  military  cantonments,  all  over 
the  country,  wherever  there  is  weak  point  or  a  turbulent  population; 
or,  wherever,  for  any  other  reason,  a  military  force  may  appear  re- 

?uisite.  In  the  language  of  a  writer,  in  the  confidence  of  the  British 
ndia  government,  ^*  In  India,  a  large  standing  army  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  English  government.  Without  it, 
they  would  not  collect  a  shilling  of  revenue  from  any  portion  of  the 
country,  nor  hold  its  administration  for  a  day."  Native  Christians 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  with  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans,  although  Jews  are ;  and  Hindoos  and  Moham- 
medans arc  permitted  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  corporals  and  sergeants, 
and  of  offices  corresponding  in  name,  but  not  in  trust,  emoluments  or 
rank,  with  those  of  ensign  and  lieutenant  held  by  Englishmen.  Be- 
yond that  point,  all  offices  of  command  are  held  by  the  conquering 
race  in  their  own  hands. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  India,  consists  of  a  bishop,  an 
archdeacon  and  a  body  of  clergy,  at  each  of  the  three  presidencies,  of 
whom  the  bishop  of  Calcutta  is  the  metropolitan,  and  the  bishops  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  are  suffragan  bishops,  subject  to  the  metropolit- 
ical,  visitorial  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Calcutta. 
2'be  island  of  Ceylon,  aUhough  a  crowu  colony,  and  not  subject  to 
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'Lhe  government  of  tHe  East  India  Company,  is,  from  its  proximity,  in- 
<2lTided  in  the  diocese  of  Madras.     The  clergy  in  each  presidency,  were 
originally  appointed  as  chaplains  to  garrisons  and  factories,  and  such,  for 
%hc  most  part,  are  the  duties  which  they  still  discharge,  being  principal- 
ly attached  to  the  military  cantonments,  and  large  civil  stations  through- 
out the  conntry.     The  expense  on  account  of  bishops  and  archdeacons, 
is  limited  to  120,000  rupees,  or  $60,000  per  annum,  which  is  exclusive 
of  the  pay  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  whole  expense  is  paid  out  of 
the  revenues  of  India.     Parliament  has  also  directed,  that,  from  1814, 
a  sum  oO  100,000  rupees  or  $50,000  per  annum,  should  be  employed 
in  promoting  the  education  of  the  people ;  and,  with  such  inadequate 
means,  some  very  feeble,  desultory,  and  ill- directed  efforts,  have  been 
made  with  that  view. 

The  fiscal  system  of  the  British  India  government,  draws  from  the 
country  an  amount  of  revenue,  varying  from  20  to  £23,000,000  per 
annum.  The  customs,  stamps,  post  office,  and  other  minor  sources, 
yield  about  £2,000,000  per  annum;  the  salt  and  opium  monopolies 
yield  about  £4,500,000;  and  the  remainder  is  a  land  tax,  or,  as  the 
British  India  government  prefers  to  call  it,  a  land  rent — i.  e.,  a  rent 
paid  to  government,  by  the  tenant,  occupier,  or  cultivator,  for  the  use 
of  the  soil.  The  principle,  or  theory,  on  whieh  this  tax  or  rent  is  ex- 
acted, is  the  same  as  that  which  is  recognized  in  the  United  States, 
when  the  general  government  is  considered  as  the  holder  and  owner  of 
the  public  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  difference  is,  that 
here  the  government  parts  with  this  proprietary  right,  and  gives  the 
farmer  a  fee  simple,  or  absolute  right  in  the  land  which  he  cultivates. 
In  India  the  prince,  or  the  government  for  the  time  being,  is,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  universal  proprietor  of  the  soil.  All  lands  pay  rent, 
either  to  the  government  or  to  some  person  to  whom  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, or  former  prince  and  government,  may  have  assigned  it,  either 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  on  a  life- tenure,  or  in  perpetuity.  In  the 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  the  English  government  has  volunta- 
rily and  permanently  limited  its  own  demand  for  rent ;  that  is,  it  has 
agreed  never  to  claim  more  than  it  now  receives.  In  the  north-west- 
ern provinces  of  India,  it  has  more  recently  limited  its  demand  for 
rent,  for  periods  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  peri- 
ods it  may  raise  its  claims.  In  the  chief  provinces  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidencies,  it  makes  annual  arrangements  with  the  cultiva- 
tors, and  increases  or  diminishes  its  demands,  from  year  to  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  its  affairs,  respecting  the  ability  of  the  cul- 
tivator to  pay.  In  each  district  there  is  a  collector,  or  principal  revenue 
officer,  always  an  Englishman,  and  generally  the  same  who  discharges 
the  duties  of  police  magistrate  in  the  district,  and  under  him  various 
subordinate  native  officers  are  employed  in  the  collection  of  revenue. 
The  whole  system  is  as  unjust  and  oppressive,  as  it  is  unwisf  and  im- 
politic. 

The  political  relations  of  the  British  India  government,  are  either 
internal  or  external.  Externally,  that  government  has  entered  into 
political  relations  with  Persia — first,  to  counteract  the  aggressive  policy 
of  France,  and  subsequently  that  of  Russia ;  with  Cabul,  which,  from 
a  quiet  neighbor,  has  been  exasperated  into  an  irreconcilable  enemy ; 
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with  Senna,  Muscat,  and  various  Arab  tribes,  and  with  Abyssinia, 
Siam,  and  Acheen,  for  the  promotion  of  British  commerce  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  piracy  and  the  slave  trade ;  and  with  Nepal  and  Burmah, 
both  of  which  have  been  conquered  in  war,  and  stripped  of  valuable 
territory.  Sinde,  an  independent  State  on  the  north-west  frontier  of 
India,  with  which  diplomatic  relations  previously  existed,  was  recent- 
ly invaded,  vanquished,  and  absorbed  into  the  British  territory.  The 
Funjaub,  another  independent  State,  to  the  north  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions, with  which  friendly  treaties  existed,  has,  for  about  the  last 
ten  years,  since  the  death  of  Kunjut  Singh,  been  in  a  condition  of  in- 
ternal convulsion,  which  has  resulted  in  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
country  by  the  East  India  Company's  government.  The  British  In- 
dia government  has  no  permanent  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Siam, 
Cochin  China,  or  China. 

In  explanation  of  the  internal  political  relations  of  the  British  India 
government,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  although  England  has 
subdued  India,  she  has  not  yet  appropriated  the  whole.  Numerous 
native  States  still  exist,  all  acknowledging,  by  treaty,  her  paramount 
authority,  and  all  relinquishing  political  relations  with  one  another,  and 
with  all  otiier  States — internal  combinations  and  foreign  alliances  hos> 
tile  to  English  power  being  thus  prevented.  The  native  States  may 
be  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  treaties  formed 
with  them.  The  first  class,  consists  of  five  native  States,  who  have  treat- 
ies offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  right  on  their  part  to  claim  pro- 
tection, external  and  internal,  from  the  British  India  government,  and 
the  right  on  its  part  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  second 
elass,  consists  of  two  States,  with  which  there  are  treaties  offensive  and 
defensive,  acknowledging  the  right  on  their  part  to  claim  protection, 
external  and  internal,  from  the  British  India  government,  and  the  aid 
of  its  troops  to  realize  their  just  claims  from  their  own  subjects ;  but  no 
right  on  its  part  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  third  class, 
consists  of  at  least  twenty- five  States,  with  which  there  are  treaties,  of- 
fensive and  defensive :  they  are  mostly  tributary,  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  British  India  government,  and  promise  subordinate  co- 
operation; but  they  are  supreme  rulers  in  their  own  territories.  The 
fourth  olass,  includes  five  States,  with  which  there  are  treaties  of  guaran- 
tee and  protection — promising  subordinate  cooperation,  and  securing 
their  supremacy  in  their  own  territories.  To  the  fifih  class  belongs  only 
one  State,  with  which  there  is  a  treaty  of  simple  amity  and  friendship. 
The  sixth  class  includes  those  States,  with  which  there  are  treaties  of 
protection,  with  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  British  India  government 
to  control  their  internal  affairs.  These  native  States,  in  the  aggregate, 
have  a  revenue  of  about  £12,000,000  per  annum.  They  maintain  ar- 
mies  of  their  own,  more  or  less  effecti?e ;  and  most  of  them  are 
bound  by  treaty  to  aid  the  British  India  government  in  time  of  war, 
with  the  whole,  or  a  specified  portion  of  their  troops.  The  total  area 
which  their  territories  embrace,  is  about  450,000  square  miles,  while 
that  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  is  about  625.000  square  miles. 
The  proportion  of  the  entire  population  of  India  subject  to  native 
States,  is  probably  about  one-third,  and  the  remaining  tworthirds  are 
under  the  British  government. 
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Such,  is  a  very  imperfeot  representation  of  the  extraordinary  and 
anomalous  system  of  government,  which  England  has  devised  for  Ii}- 
dia — a  system,  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  which  is,  to  keep  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  in  subjection,  and  to  extract 
fPbm  them  as  much  revenue  as  possible.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  vices 
of  a  European  despotism,  and  of  an  Asiatic  people,  the  seeds  of  science 
and  learning,  religion,  morality  and  freedom,  are  taking  root,  and  will, 
ultimately,  produce  fruit. 


ABT.  ir.--8UTERT  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

[  This  paper  has  been  handed  us  for  publication,  and,  as  it  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Bible  argument  for  slavexy,  we  give  it  place,  though  the  subject  is 
growing  hacknied. — £d.] 

A  VERT  large  party  in  the  United  States  believe  that  holding  slaves 
is  morally  wrong;  this  party  founds  its  belief  upon  precepts  taught 
in  the  Bible,  and  takes  that  book  as  the  standard  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. We,  also,  look  to  the  same  book  as  our  guide  in  the  same  mat- 
ters ;  yet,  we  think  it  right  to  hold  slaves — do  hold  them,  and  have 
held  and  used  them  from  childhood. 

As  we  come  to  such  opposite  conclusions  from  the  same  foundation, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider,  whether  the  Bible  teaches  us  anything 
whatever,  in  regard  to  slavery ;  if  so,  what  is  it  and  how  is  it  taught. 

The  anti-slavery  party  maintain,  that  the  Bible  teaches  nothing  di- 
redly  upon  the  subject,  but,  that  it  establishes  rules  and  principles  of 
action,  from  which  they  infer,  that,  in  holding  slaves,  we  are  guilty  of  a 
moral  wrong.  This  mode  of  reasoning  would  be  perfectly  fair,  if  the 
Bible  really  taught  nothing  directly  upon  the  subject  of  slavery :  but 
when  that  book  applies  the  principles  it  lays  down  to  the  particular 
subject  in  controversy,  we  must  take  the  application  to  be  correct. 
We  think  we  can  show,  that  the  Bible  teaches  clearly  and  conclusively 
that  the  holding  of  slaves  is  right ;  and  if  so,  no  deduction  from  gener- 
al principles  can  make  it  wrong,  if  that  book  is  true. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  time  down  to  the  present  moment,  slav- 
ery has  existed  in  some  form  or  under  some  name,  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  globe.  It  existed  in  every  country  known,  even  by 
name,  to  any  one  of  the  sacred  writers,  at  the  time  of  his  writing ;  yet 
no  one  of  them  condemns  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  Would  this  have 
been  the  case  had  it  been  wrong  in  itself?  would  not  some  one  of  the 
host  of  sacred  writers  have  spoken  of  this  alleged  crime,  in  such 
terms  as  to  show,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  God 
wished  all  men  to  be  equal  ? 
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Abraham,  the  chosen  servant  of  God,  had  his  bond  seryants,  whose 
eondition  was  similar  to,  or  worse  than,  that  of  our  slaves.  He  con- 
Mdered  them  as  his  property,  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  any  other  proper- 
ty which  he  owned.  In  Genesis  xvii,  13,  23,  27,  we  are  told  that  God 
commanded  Abraham  to  circumcise  all  his  bond-servants, ''  bought  vdik 
his  money"  and  that  Abraham  obeyed  God's  commandment  on  that 
same  day.  In  Genesis  zz,  14,  we  are  told  that  Abimelech  took  sheep 
and  ozen,  and  men  servants  and  women  servants,  and  gave  them  to 
Abraham.  In  chapter  zii,  verse  14,  we  are  told  that  Abraham  pos- 
sessed sheep  and  ozen,  and  he  asses,  and  men  servants  and  maid  ser- 
vants, and  she  asses,  and  camels.  Also,  in  Genesis  zzvi,  14,  Isaac  is 
said  to  have  had  possessions  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  a  great  store  of 
servants.  In  other  places  in  Genesis,  they  are  spoken  of,  but  always 
as  prop(^rty. 

Jacob's  sons  sold  Joseph,  their  brother,  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twen- 
ty pieces  of  silver.  They  agreed  with  each  other  that  they  would  sell 
him,  when  the  Ishmaelites  were  afar  off,  and  before  they  could  have 
known  that  the  Ishmaelites  would  buy  him  ;  only  they  knew,  that  such 
sales  were  common  in  the  country  at  the  time.  The  narrative  of  Joseph's 
life  in  Egypt,  shows  that  the  sale  of  slaves  was  common  there. 

No  one  can  doubt,  that  Abraham  regarded  his  servants  as  his  prop- 
erty, and  that  they  were  so  regarded  in  the  country  in  which  he  lived. 
Not  only  was  the  bond-servant  of  Abraham  considered  his  property, 
but  the  condition  of  the  bond-servant  was  hereditary,  or  his  child  was 
a  servant  In  Genesis  zvii,  13,  God  not  only  commanded  Abraham 
to  circumcise  his  servants,  bought  with  his  money,  but  also,  those 
born  in  his  house,  and  those  which,  at  any  future  time,  should  be  bom 
in  his  house,  or  in  that  ef  any  of  his  descendants ;  and  in  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-seventh  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  we  are  told  that 
Abraham  did  circumcise  all  his  male  servants,  born  in  his  honse, 
on  the  same  day.  In  chapter  ziv  of  Genesis  we  are  told,  that  Abra- 
ham took  three  hundred  and  eighteen  trained  servants,  which  had  been 
born  in  his  house,  and  pursued  the  kings  who  had  carried  off  Lot. 
These  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants  were  born  servants. 

Let  us  now  see  what  control  Abraham  ezercised  over  these  servants 
bom  in  his  house  and  bought  with  his  money.  God  commanded 
Abraham  to  circumcise  all  his  male  servants — those  born  in  his  house 
were  so  numerous,  that  he  had  of  them  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
men  fit  for  battle.  The  command  was,  not  that  Abraham  should  use 
his  influence  over  them  and  persuade  them  to  be  circumcised,  but  {he 
and  all  his  descendants  are  commanded  to  circumcise  them — the  crime 
jund  punishment  for  a  disobedience  to  this  command,  were  to  fall  on 
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him  or  his  descendants.  Now,  in  order  that  God  could  have  required 
this  from  Abraham,  with  any  degree  of  justice,  it  was  necessary  that 
Abraham  should  have  had  both  the  power  over  his  servants,  which  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  do  this,  and  also,  that  he  should  have  had 
the  legal  and  moral  right  to  exercise  that  power. 

Circumcision  was  a  requirement,  until  then,  totally  unknown.  Abra- 
ham's servants  must  have  regarded  it  as  a  foolish  whim  of  his  own. 
Nothing  else  could  have  been  considered  more  degrading  to  them,  or 
more  absurd  in  him.  Yet,  no  one  of  all  the  immense  number  of  his 
servants,  refused  to  permit  the  circumcision  to  be  performed.  We 
may  well  suppose,  that  Abraham  might  have  required  anything  else 
which  his  fancy  dictated,  and  equally  have  enforced  obedience,  if  it 
were  not  more  absurd,  painful  or  degrading. 

When  Sarai,  Abraham's  wife,  complained  to  him  of  the  conduct  of 
Hagar,  her  maid  servant,  he  answered, ''  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand,  do  to 
her  as  it  pleaseth  thee,"  showing  that  she  only  wanted  her  husband's 
consent  to  punish  Hagar  as  she  pleased.  We  are  then  told,  that,  when 
Sarai  dealt  hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face  into  the  wilderness — 
there  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her ;  but,  instead  of  relieving  her 
distresses,  and  sending  her  to  some  free  country,  he  told  her  to  return 
and  submit  herself  to  her  mistress. 

When  Abraham  pursued  Chederlaomer,  the  king  of  Elam,  he  took 
.his  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants,  and  his  three  friends,  Aner, 
Eschel  and  Mamre,  and  recaptured  a  large  amount  of  property  which 
had  been  carried  away  from  Sodom.  But  when  the  king  of  Sodom 
offered  him  all  the  property  which  he  had  taken,  he  refused  everything, 
except  what  his  servants  had  eaten  and  the  portion  of  his  three 
friends — answering  immediately  for  himself  and  his  servants,  and  re- 
fusing everything,  but  reserving  the  right  to  his  friends  to  answer  for 
themselves. 

From  the  passages  which  I  have  recited  and  referred  to,  we  can  ob- 
tain some  idea  of  the  condition  of  Abraham's  servants.  They  were 
property  bought  and  sold  for  money ;  their  services  belonged  to  him,  and 
was  disposed  of  without  their  consent.  Their  condition  was  hereditary — 
the  master  could  punish  or  chastise  the  slave,  and  even  maim  him,  at  his 
pleasure.  He  exercised  rights  which  no  southern  planter  would  dare 
to  exercise,  and  which  a  southern  negro  would  not  submit  to. 

Abraham  was  a  worshiper  of  God;  he  had  direct  and  immediate  com- 
munieation  with  him.  He  showed  his  willingness  to  obey  God's  com- 
mands, even  in  offering  his  only  son  a  sacrifice  to  God.  He  is  spoken  of  by 
all  the  sacred  writers,  as  one  who  was  selected,  from  the  whole  human 
race^  as  the  father  of  the  faithful.  God  would  not  have  so  highly  honored 
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him,  had  he  been  living  in  constant  and  habitual  violation  of  his  laws  : 
nor  would  he  have  required  from  him  the  performance  of  immaterial 
ceremonies,  or  of  painful  things  not  required  by  the  moral  law,  and 
left  him  ignorantly  to  continue  to  violate  his  duties  to  his  fellow  men. 
Had  our  abolition  friends  been  in  God's  stead,  they  would  have  cer- 
tainly acted  in  a  very  different  manner.  Is  there  one  of  them  who 
will  dare  to  say,  he  would  have  done  better  than  God  did  ? 

But  God,  instead  of  teaching  Abraham,  his  chosen  servant,  that  it 
was  immoral  to  use  and  buy  his  slaves,  demanded  from  him  the  per* 
formance  of  certain  things,  which  required  that  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  should  be  kept  up,  not  only  daring  Abraham's  time,  but  in 
all  future  ages.  And  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  interfered  between 
Sarai  and  Hagar,  it  was  to  cause  the  slave  to  submit  to  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  her  mistress.  Under  like  circumstances,  our  slaves 
are  persuaded  to  go  to  Canada. 

From  what  I  have  written,  if  it  stood  alone,  I  would  infer  that  the 
holding  of  slaves  was  right,  in  some  cases.  But  this  is,  by  no  means, 
all  that  is  found  in  the  Bible  upon  the  subject.  After  the  Israelites 
had  been  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  they  became  servants  to  the  Egyptians. 
At  this  time,  God  sent  Moses,  as  a  messenger,  to  bring  them  out  of 
Egypt.  Through  Moses,  God  gave  them  laws  by  which  they  were  to 
be  governed.  No  law  which  came  directly  from  him  {the  fountain  of 
morality),  can  be  considered  morally  wrong ;  it  might  be  imperfect,  in 
not  providing  for  circumstances  not  then  existing — but,  so  far  as  it 
does  provide,  its  provisions  are  correct.  Nothing  which  God  ordained 
can  be  a  crime,  and  nothing  for  which  he  gave  express  permission  can 
be  considered  wrong.  < 

In  Leviticus  xxv,  we  afe  told,  that  the  Lord  spake  to  Moses,  saying: 
"  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them" — after  various 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  39th  verse  reads  as  follows,  in  regard  to  ser- 
vitude :  "  If  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be 
sold  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant, 
but  as  an  hired  servant,"  &c.— clearly  showing  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction between  bond-servant  and  hired-servant.  After  providing  for 
the  case  of  a  Hebrew  servant,  verses  44,  45  and  46,  of  the  same  law, 
read  as  follows:  '^Both  thy  bondmen,  and  thy  bondmaids,  which  thou 
shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you;  of  them 
shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids.  Moreover,  of  the  children  of 
the  strangers  that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of 
their  families  that  are  with  you,  which  they  begat  in  your  land:  and 
tliey  shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inherit- 
ance for  jour  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession;  they 
shall  be  your  bondmen  for  et* er.'^ 
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In  Exodus  xxi,  20,  21,  we  find  this  law:  ^^And  if  a  man  smite  his 
servant,  or  his  maid,  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he  shall 
be  surely  punished.  Notwithstanding,  if  he  continue  a  day  or  two,  he 
shall  not  be  punished :  for  he  is  his  money." 

The  26th  and  27th  verses  of  the  same  chapter  provide,  that  if  the 
servant  have  lost  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  by  a  blow  from  the  master,  the 
servant  should  go  free. 

The  29th,  30th,  31st  and  32d  verses  provide,  that  if  an  ox  was 
known  to  be  vicious  and  killed  a  freeman,  the  ox  and  his  owner  were 
both  put  to  death;  but  if  he  gored  a  bond-servant,  the  ox  should  be 
killed  and  the  master  should  pay  thirty  shekels  of  silver:  showing  the 
distinction  between  bond  and  freemen. 

The  law  given  to  the  Israelites,  in  regard  to  circumcision,  required 
the  master  to  circumcise  his  male  servant,  bought  with  his  money  or 
bom  in  his  house ;  and,  of  course,  it  presupposes  the  right  and  power 
to  enforce  the  circumcision. 

Thus,  we  see  that,  at  a  time  when  the  Israelites  had  no  slaves,  but 
were  themselves,  in  a  manner,  fugitive  slaves,  and  when  they  had  no 
use  for  slaves,  being  wanderers  in  a  wilderness,  and  fed  by  God's  own 
hand,  he  provided  laws  for  bringing  in,  buying,  inheriting  and  govern- 
ing, slaves,  in  the  land  unto  which  they  were  to  be  brought  at  the  end 
of  forty  years.  He  made  laws  recognizing  the  right  of  property,  in 
man  and  in  his  descendants,  forever — the  right  to  trade  in  that  proper- 
ty, without  any  limit,  except  that  the  Israelites  could  not  buy  each 
other ;  and  the  right  to  punish  the  slave,  with  no  limitation,  except 
that  if  the  slave  should  die  under  his  master's  hand,  the  master  should 
be  punished — and  if  maimed,  in  certain  ways,  he  had  a  right  to  freedom. 
These  laws  are  worse,  for  the  slave,  than  the  laws  of  any  southern  State. 
They  were  provided,  by  God  himself,  for  his  chosen  people.  To  any 
man,  who  admits  that  the  Bible  is  given  by  inspiration  from  God,  they 
prove  that,  in  buying,  selling,  holding  and  using  slaves,  there  is  no 
moral  guilt  Like  all  the  institutions  of  the  Deity,  the  holding  of 
slaves  may  become  criminal,  by  abuse  of  the  slave ;  but  the  relation,  in 
it.<<clf,  is  good  and  moral. 

In  the  New  Testament  I  find  frequent  mention  of  master  and 
servant,  and  of  their  duties.  Paul  and  Timothy,  in  writing  tc  the 
Colosijians,  in  the  third  chapter  and  twenty-second  to  twenty-fifth 
verges,  exhort  servants  to  obey  their  masters  in  all  things,  and  not  with 
e3'e-8ervice ;  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  and  first  verse,  they  exhort  mas- 
ters to  give  their  servants  what  is  just  and  equal. 

Paul,  in  writing  to  Timothy,  tells  him  to  teach  the  same  doctrines ; 
and  says,  if  any  man  teach  otherwise,  he  is  proud,  knowing  notbln^^  W^ 
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doting  about  queBtions  and  strifes  of  words :  see  1  Timothy  vi,  1-6. 
Peter,  also  (1  Peter  ii,  18-24),  exhorts  servants  to  be  obedient  to 
their  masters,  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  to  the  froward. 

Now,  we  all  know,  that  the  condition  of  the  servant  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  much  less  free  than  that  of  the  southern  negro.  His 
master  had  a  more  unlimited  control  over  him ;  yet,  the  apostles  say 
to  servants,  to  submit  to  their  masters — not  only  to  the  good  and  gen- 
tle, but  to  the  froward ;  and  to  masters  to  give  to  their  servants  what 
is  just  and  equal.  Now,  had  they  considered  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  one  criminal  or  immoral,  in  itself,  they  must  either  have 
omitted  to  speak  of  it  at  all,  or  have  condemned  the  relation  altogether. 

Paul  wrote  an  epistle  to  Philemon,  a  Christian,  a  disciple  of  his,  and 
a  slaveholder.  He  sent  it  to  him  by  Oncsimus,  also  a  convert.  &  slave 
of  Philemon,  who  was  a  fugitive.  In  it,  he  prays  Philemon  to  chai^ 
the  fault  of  Onesimus  to  him,  saying,  he  would  repay  it,  unless  Phile- 
mon forgave  it  for  his  sake. 

Now,  had  the  holding  of  slaves  been  a  crime,  Paulas  duty  to  Phile- 
mon would  have  required  him  to  instruct  Philemon,  that  he  had  no 
rights  over  Onesimus,  but  that  the  attempt  to  hold  him  in  servitude, 
was  criminal ;  and  his  duty  to  Onesimus  would  have  been,  ifi  such 
case,  to  send  him  to  some  foreign  free  country,  whereby  he  might 
have  escaped  from  oppression.  But  Paul  sent  him  back.  Our  north- 
ern friends  think  that  they  manage  these  matters  better  than  Paul  did. 

We  find,  then,  that  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  speak  of 
slavery — that  they  do  not  condemn  the  relation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
expressly  allow  it  or  create  it;  and  they  give  commands  and  exhorta- 
tions, which  are  based  upon  its  legality  and  propriety.  It  can  not, 
then,  be  wrong. 

What  we  have  written  is  founded  solely  upon  the  Bible,  and  can 
have  no  force,  unless  it  is  taken  for  truth.  If  that  book  is  of  divine 
origin,  the  hM'ing  of  slaves  is  right:  as  that  which  God  permitted, 
recognized  and  commanded,  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  his  will. 


AXT.  V.-HISTOBICilL  AND  STATISTICAL  COllECTIOKS  OF  LOCISIASA. 

I.  THE  PARISH  OF  ASSUMPTION. 

[Our  readers  are  aware  we  arc  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate 

report  upon  Louisiana,  at  the  instance  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  that 

we  have  sent  out  a  circular,  soliciting  infoimation  upon  a  g^rcat  yariety  of 

points.    This  circular  has  been  sent  into  every  parish,  and  also  was  inserted  in 

Uie  Max  number  of  Commercial  Review,  l^Vij'^.ASlSl.    K<&^^V\)^\iaa  \>n.duccd 
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»ut  little  fruit,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  citizens  of  the  State  will  not  disap- 
»oint  U8  in  our  reasonable  expectation  of  ai(^  in  preparing  a  work  which  will 
«  greatly  for  the  public  weal. 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  answers  to  our  circular,  from  all  the  parishes,  as 
ally  and  as  minutely  as  the  one  we  now  present,  and  which  was  prepared  for 
IS,  l&st  year,  by  Mr.  AndrS  Le  Blanc,  of  Assumption,  and  for  wliich  he  has  our 
infeigned  gratitude,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  report  would  be 
emovcd.  Will  not  parish  officers,  members  of  the  legislature  and  leading 
sitizens,  aid  us  in  this  manner.  Their  services  will  be  acknowledged  and  their 
abors  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Review,  as  well  as  in  the  final  report. 

As  Mr.  Le  Blanc's  contribution  appears  in  a  different  language  from  that 
n  which  he  wrote  it,  some  unimportant  points  may  hare  esc^ied  the  translator. 
We  Bay  this,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  who  has  placed  ua  under  so  many 
>bfigations. — £o.  ] 

The  the  first  Bettlements  in  the  parish  of  ABsumption  were  made  in  tho 
fear  1784.  The  first  inhabitants,  of  European  origin,  were  emigrants 
^m  Nants,  in  France,  and  four-fifth  of  the  white  population  of  the  parish 
ire  their  decendants.  A  few  families  from  the  Canary  islands  came  after^ 
irard.  The  first  immigration  took  place  in  1782.  There  is  now  such  a 
mixture,  by  intermarriages,  of  the  first  inhabitants,  that  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the  two  people.  There  are 
rery  few  American  or  Qerman  families. 

The  condition  of  the  first  inhabitants  was,  generally,  poor ;  but»  hospi^ 
^ty  and  other  virtues,  which  raise  man  to  the  rank  he  should  have  in  all 
sivilized  society,  were  to  be  found  every  ^here. 

The  most  ancient  tovm  is  Napoleonville.  It  dates  from  1835.  The  pop- 
ilation  is  composed  of  150  souls.  Paincourville  comes  next ;  founded  in 
L836,  with  a  population  of  200  or  300.  There  are  other  situations,  destined 
x>  establish  towns,  which  have  but  the  name :  such  as  Yilayille,  Chevritte- 
rille  and  Labadieville,  where  there  are  two  or  three  houses. 

The  Indians,  found  in  the  country,  were  called  Chatimachas.  On  Lac 
Vcrret  vras  found  the  bust  of  a  man,  sculptured  in  stone,  presumed  to  be  a 
relic  of  theirs;  also,  mounds,  which  are  still  existing,  where  are  found  hu-' 
mn  bones,  pieces  of  burnt  clay^  pieces  of  white  stone  shaped  as  lances, 
lestined,  perhaps,  to  be  put  at  the  ends  of  arrows.  There  are  yet  in  the 
parish  some  roving  Indians,  but  not  of  the  tribe  mentioned  above ;  they 
ire  mostly  Chattaws. 

At  the  time  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain,  a  Creole  of  the  name  of 
Darpit  St.  Amant  opposed  the  new  government.  An  order  of  arrest  was 
issued  against  him ;  but,  to  hinder  the  Spanish  officers,  he  placed  a  barrel 
if  gunpowder  before  his  door,  and  defied  them  to  enter.  They  immediate- 
ly retired,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  Biarpit's  house,  met  a  number  of 
irmed  men,  and  to  appease  them  had  to  promise  that  Darpit  should  be  let 
done.  They,  the  inhabitants,  agreed  to  return  to  their  homes,  but  only  on 
he  written  ordor  of  Darpit. 

Nicolas  Vcrret  was  the  first  commandant,  appointed  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, Villanueva,  the  second.  Mithns  was  appointed  the  first  parish 
adge,  Bcla  Hubbard  the  second,  when  Louisiana  ^WQAxm^wVIb.'^XnmXiQs^^ 
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goyernment ;  and  Courvoisier,  the  third  parish  judge,  when  Louiaiana  was 
admitted,  as  a  State,  into  the  Union;  and  the  same  Bela  Hubbard  was 
reappointed  as  the  fourth  parish  judge.  Wincelas  Pichot  was  the  fifth 
parish  judge:  he  was  killed,  in  a  duel  with  Bobert  C.  Martin.  The 
sixth  and  last  parish  judge  was  Alexander  CuyiUier.  Since  the  new  con- 
stitution, parish  judges  have  been  abolished,  and  recorders  or  archiTists 
perform  part  of  the  duties  of  parish  judges.  The  duties  that  weighed  on 
a  single  man  (the  parish  judge),  are  now  divided  among  several  persons; 
each  has  his  share  of  the  duty  to  perform,  and  all  works  much  better  and 
with  more  regularity. 

Among  the  first  settlers,  Isaac  Hebert  was  considered  the  moet  aoc(»ii- 
plishedy  for  his  education.  He  was  first  ancient  clerk  in  a  notarial  office*, 
in  France;  next  came  Nicolas  Hebert,  L'Abbe  Bourg,  Latiniste  (quite  dis- 
tinguished), Auguste  Yerret,  and  a  certain  Moreau,  who  died  on  Lac  Ver- 
ret.  His  life  was  a  mystery.  On  his  arrival  in  the  parish  he  retired  from 
all  society  and  lived  thirty  years  alone  on  Lac  Verret,  which  was  then 
only  known  to  a  few  hunters. 

The  parish  of  Assumption  has  a  large  territory,  cut  up  by  bayous  and 
lakes,  in  every  direction.  The  principal  lake  is  called  lake  V erret :  next  is 
lake  Jonc  and  lake  Palourde.  The  principal  bayous  are  called  bayou 
Pierre  Landry  or  Grand  Bayou,  bayou  Corne,  bayou  Pierre  Part,  bayou  St 
Vincent,  bayou  des  OUviers,  bayou  Creux  Blanc,  des  Attakapas,  la  Belle 
Bevierc,  bayou  Long,  bayou  Maxile,  bayou  Boeuf,  and  other  small  bayous, 
mostly  inhabited.  They  are  all  situated  to  the  westward  of  bayou  La- 
fourche. In  the  eastern  part  of  the  parish  you  find  bayou  Choupic  and 
bayou  Yerret  They  are,  both  of  them,  improved.  Bayou  Lafourche 
divides  the  parish  in  two.  Two  bridges  are  found  in  the  parish ;  one  on 
the  canal  des  Attakapas  near  Napoleonville,  and  the  other  on  the  Grand 
Bayou,  opposite  the  plantations  of  Joseph  Mottere  and  W.  L.  Logic. 

The  forests  furnish  such  a  diversity  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  etc.,  that 
my  knowledge  of  botany  does  not  allow  me  to  satisfy  you,  but  I  shall  give, 
as  near  as  I  can,  the  names  by  which  they  are  called  in  the  country.  We 
have  the  cypress  tree — the  most  precious.  It  grows  as  well  on  high  aa 
lowlands,  but  is  more  numerous  on  lowlands.  The  highland  cypress  is 
considered  the  best  timber.  It  is  generally  used  for  building,  fences, 
hogshead  and  barrel  staves.  Several  varieties  of  the  oak;  also,  several 
varieties  of  the  laura,  from  the  magnolia  to  the  laurel,  are  used  for  culinary 
purposes ;  also  the  ash,  varieties  of  willow,  the  cotton  wood,  the  birch,  the 
persimmon,  the  maple,  the  gum,  the  pecan  tree,  the  acacia  the  hackberry, 
the  olive  tree,  the  wild  cherry,  the  sassafras,  whose  root  is  used  for  tea, 
and  whose  leaves,  dried  and  pulverized,  make  the  dish  called  gombo  fillie. 
The  abbe  Raynal  relates,  that  during  the  first  establishment  made  in  Louis- 
iana, the  root  of  the  sassafras,  used  in  tea,  was  the  only  effectual  remedy 
which  cured  the  inhabitants  of  fevers  and  other  diseases,  proceeding  from 
exposure  to  the  emanations  and  effluvia  of  newly-cleared  lands:  this 
remedy  was  prescribed  by  the  Indians. 

The  foreata  are  covered  with  a  gre^t  ii\2an\)^T  <^£  N^veUea  of  the  wild  onion 
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plant,  which  produces  ihe  same  effects  that  mercury  does,  if  the  least  particle 
is  mashed  under  the  teeth;  the  plantain,  the  three^uartcr  leaf,  the  fled  grass, 
the  wild  sarsaparilla,  the  malo  grass,  the  cuirage,  the  wild  coffee,  the  worm 
root,  ihe  bardane  or  rogne's  weed,  the  poke  weed,  the  thistle,  the  pompier 
and  coco  grass,  hay,  the  pisantlits^  an  exotic  grass ;  the  wild  pea  grows 
nsoally  in  low  lands ;  the  ninuphar,  or  aquatic  grass ;  the  wild  rice,  ex- 
eellent  fodder  for  cattle ;  the  wild  reed,  the  scrub  grass,  and  a  variety  of 
gtliers,  too  tedious  to  mention,  are  all  indigenous  to  the  country.  The 
exotic  plants  are  the  tobacco,  cotton,  millet,  sugar  cane,  corn,  indigo,  sweet 
potato,  Irish  potato,  gourd,  calabash,  peas,  a  variety,  beans  abo,,  and 
garden  plants  of  all  kinds. 

The  wild  animals  are  the  bear,  panther,  tiger,  wild  cat,  raccoon,  squirrel, 
deer,  otter^muskrat,  mink,  mole,  rabbit,  etc.  The  birds  are  the  partridge, 
redbird,  blackbird,  woodcock,  crow,  grosbec,  picvers,  woodpecker,  crooked- 
hill,  marsh  hen,  mocking  bird,  dove,  nonpareil,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  plumage ;  humming  bird,  malard,  water  hen,  the  bee  sire,  the  dip- 
per, the  plover,  the  robin,  the  Wild  pigeon,  the  goose,  the  brant,  the  crane 
a  variety,  and  the  lark:  mostly  birds  of  passage.  The  insects  are  the 
■lusketo,  the  fly,  the  bumble  bee,  the  wasp,  the  bee,  bed  bugs,  fleas,  red  bugs, 
woodlice,  butterflies  of  all  colors,  caterpillars,  worms,  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 
The  fish  are  catfish,  casseburgo  or  sheep  head,  sardine,  buffalo,  stinger 
eels,  sun  fin,  patassas,  trout,  flounder,  grand  ecaille,  yellow  catfish,  choupic, 
■mdcat,  alligator  gar  and  the  sturgeon.  The  reptiles  are  the  rattlesnake,  the 
dart  or  spearsnake,  the  moccssin  snake,  the  garter  snake,  the  copper-head, 
lizards,  vipers  and  congues — ^the  bite  is  fatal,  though  some  say  we  have 
had  no  instance  of  any  accident  of  the  kind  here. 

We  have  no  rocks,  nor  mines,  nor  springs.  The  soil  is  generally  heavy 
elaj  and  sandy.  The  best 'water  used  is  the  bayou  Lafourche.  It  is 
generally  clarified  with  a  little  alum  or  peach  kernels.  Well  water,  in 
sandy  lands,  may  be  also  used,  and  needs  no  clarification.  It  is  sweeter 
than  the  water  from  the  bayou  Lafourche,  but  does  not  allay  the  thirst  of 
those  who  are  not  used  to  it.  The  soil,  on  both  sides  of  the  bayou  Lafourche, 
is  the  only  one  which  varies  in  quality :  it  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay. 
The  clay  is  generally  found  in  the  points  of  the  bayou  and  the  sandy  soil 
in  the  bends :  the  cause  is  attributable  to  the  more  or  less  strength  of  the 
eorrent,  it  being  stronger  at  the  points  than  in  the  bends,  which  causes  the 
deposit  of  sand.  The  encroachments  made  by  the  inhabitants  on  both 
sides  of  the  bayou,  before  they  were  sufficiently  raised  by  the  desposits  of 
the  current,  have  compelled  them  to  make  levees  to  secure  them  from  inun- 
dations when  the  bayou  rises. 

The  principal  cultures  are  the  sugar  cane,  cotton,  com,  rice  and  tobacco. 
Indigo  is  no  more  cultivated.  Culture  is  brought  to  a  high  state  of  im- 
ptov^nent,  principally  for  the  sugar  cane.  Few  planters  continue  to 
plttnt  cotton  and  rice,  and  then  but  in  small  quantities.  Cotton  was  intro- 
duced when  the  first  improvements  were  made  in  the  country.  The  sugar 
cane  has  been  cultivated,  with  advantage,  since  1824  only.  Previous  to 
that  time  there  were  only  two  or  three  estates  producing  sugar,  and  barely 
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enough  to  pay  their  expenses,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  sugar  in 
those  times.  The  cause  of  failure  must  be  attributed  to  the  culture  of 
Creole  cane,  the  only  quality  then  used,  and  which  is  very  sensible  to  cold. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  ribbon  cane  and  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
method  of  working  with  the  hoe  only,  and  adopting,  with  advantage,  the 
plow,  and  win-rowing  the  cane  as  soon  as  it  is  touched  with  the  first  frost, 
the  crop  is  generally  considered  certain.  We  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  who  have  settled  among  us, 
the  great  improTements  we  have  so  far  made  in  agriculture.  As  to  fruits, 
we  have  in  our  parish,  the  peach  a  great  variety;  the  fig,  the  orange, 
prunes,  grenades,  raisins,  grapes,  pecans  and  quinces. 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  our  parish,  to  this  date,  is  785 
acres  in  cotton,  14,698  acres  in  sugar  cane,  123  acres  in  rice,  15,095  acres 
in  Indian  corn.    Number  of  acres  not  cultivated,  84,727. 

The  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive.  Cultivated  In  corn  it  is  inexhaust- 
ible ;  but  cane  and  cotton  impoverishes  it  After  twenty  or  thirty  years 
it  needs  manuring.  The  modus  operandi  for  that  object  is  simple.  AU 
we  need  is  rotation — ^two  years  of  peas,  which  are  used  as  a  precious  fod- 
der, and  the  third  year  the  cane  planted  yields  an  abundant  crop.  Lands 
are  valued  according  to  their  position.  The  price  is  from  twenty  to  sixty 
dollars  per  acre. 

A  number  of  horses,  cattle,  mules  and  hogs,  are  raised  in  the  parish. 
The  States  of  Missouri  and  Tennessee  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
above,  and  of  much  larger  size,  but  they  are  subject  to  diseases  which 
ours  are  not.  Timber  of  all  kinds  is  in  great  quantity  and  is  very  good. 
Roads  are  very  fine  in  summer  but  very  bad  in  the  winter.  Our  fences  are 
generally  made  of  cypress  timber,  on  account  of  its  durability  and  the 
facility  of  procuring  it ;  a  few  planters  use  the  oak  rail,  but  its  little  wear 
compel  them  soon  to  adopt  the  custom  of  the  country.  Our  artificial 
meadows  are  planted  with  peas,  corn,  oats  and  clover.  Our  natural 
meadows  are  composed  of  the  following  plants  and  grasses :  scrub  grass, 
deer  grass,  lucerne  and  a  host  of  other  plants. 

The  articles  used  as  agricultural  implements  are  plows  of  great  variety 
and  quantity;  iron  chains,  hoes,  spades,  scythes,  knives,  carts,  collars, 
harness,  sugar-mills,  kettles  and  steam-engines. 

The  carrying  of  produce,  etc.,  is  done  by  steam  and  sail  boats.  The 
navigation  (inland)  is  very  easy;  nature  has  placed,  in  every  direction, 
navigable  bayous  which  need  but  little  improvement. 

There  are  a  great  many  very  old  people  in  the  parish.  A  man  that  arrives 
at  the  age  of  forty  is  sure  to  attain  a  very  old  age.  Life  is  more  precapous 
among  the  young  people,  on  /iccount  of  the  excesses,  of  all  kinds,  of  which 
they  are  fond.  Births  are  more  numerous  than  deaths:  for  example, 
in  a  family  taken  singly,  composed  of  eight  or  ten  children,  one  or  two 
die ;  and  the  youngest  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  which  would  make, 
taking  all  the  families  collectively,  twenty  per  cent  of  deaths  only  in  sixty 
years,  while  in  the  most  healthy  countries  of  Europe,  taking  one  hundred 
children,  half  are  dead  before  they  attain  the  age  of  fifly  years.    The  most 
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^ekfy  months,  for  children  particularly,  are  June,  July  and  Augast.  If 
^oe  jMirents  are  particular  in  giving  them  yermifuges  before  this  season, 
^^J  are  generally  preserved  from  disease  and  from  worms. 

Old  men  die  generally  in  winter,  and  are  little  exposed  to  the  infirmities 
*>*  old  age ;  we  have  no  gouty  rheumatics,  paralytics,  dropsies,  or  any  scrof- 
**'ous  diseases. 

I^e  white  population  of  the  parish  is  composed  of  2,404  women,  and 
2»930  men,  including  children.  We  have  5,350  blacks ;  in  all,  10,684  in- 
^bitants,  and  1,052  voters. 

^he  Talue  of  the  labor  of  the  slaves  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  white  and 
^'^e  man.  The  day's  work  of  a  slave  is  limited  to  a  cord  of  wood,  or  an  acre  of 
T^tching  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  or  one  acre  of  feno* 
^**K,  or  a  q^uarter  of  an  acre  of  scraping,  either  cane  or  corn. 

The  white  and  freeman  generally  does  double  the  above  work,  when  it  is 
*^r  hiB  own  benefit.  A  white  man  will  work  fifteen  acres  of  land,  and 
^^e  general  rule  is  ten  acres  to  the  hand,  for  the  slaves,  able  bodied  men. 

in  regard  to  the  manner,  or  mode,  of  making  sugar  and  cultivating  the 
^Qgar  cane :  the  land  is  plowed  up,  early  in  the  season,  at  every  six,  sev- 
^n,  or  eight  feet  distance,  if  your  land  is  either  old  or  new — ^the  greater  the 
^distance  if  the  land  is  new ;  make  a  furrow,  with  the  plow,  three  or  four 
inches  deep ;  the  cane  is  then  put  in,  length-ways,  lapping  them  to  one- 
third  of  their  length ;  they  are  then  covered  over  with  the  plow,  if  the  land 
is  moldy,  otherwise  with  the  hoe.  So  soon  as  the  cane  grows  it  is  plowed 
as  often  as  possible,  being  careful  not  to  plow  too  near  the  cane,  for  fear  of 
giving  it  any  dirt,  which  is  generally  done  not  before  the  months  of  May, 
June  or  July,  when  the  cane  has  well  suckered,  or  thrown  out  its  sprouts ; 
then  the  cane  is  well  provided  with  soil,  to  protect  the  roots  from  the  win- 
ter. So  soon  as  the  cane  is  cut  down,  a  furrow  is  run,  on  both  sides  of  the 
row,  to  facilitate  vegetation  for  the  next  season. 

Plant  cane  is  kept  in  mattresses ;  care  is  taken  to  make  them  in  October ; 
the  plant  cane  should  be  of  the  best.  If  to  be  planted  in  old  ground,  tho 
firit  year's  cane  should  be  used ;  if  in  new  land,  second  year's  rattoons 
should  be  used. 

The  time  for  planting  is  in  January,  February  and  March.  In  old  lands 
the  planting  should  be  renewed  every  three  years,  and  four  years  for  new 
land.  To  succeed  well  in  the  culture  of  cane,  the  land  should  be  well 
drained. 

Different  methods  are  used  to  make  sugar.    Some  boil  high,  with  a  great 
deal  of  lime  to  make  the  sugar  heavy,  and  others  do  quite  the  contrary — 
boil  the  sugar  lightly,  and  with  little  lime,  and  obtain  a  sugar  of  finer  qual- 
ity.    This  last  method  seems  to  me  the  most  reasonable,  and  the  most  lu- 
C!:rative,  in  as  much  as  the  quality  is  far  superior  and  commands  a  bettor  price 
in  the  market.    There  are  other  methods,  lately  introduced,  but  we  are  not 
>ret  acjuaintcd  with  the  results.    The  fact  is,  if  we  wished,  we  could  make, 
%iid  with  very  little  expense,  sugar  as  good  as  the  Ilavanna ;  the  method 
>irou]d  be  more  complicated,  but  the  quality  of  the  sugar  would  pay  well. 
the  way  would  be,  to  have  a  certain  quantity  of  molds,  susqc^UUq  <^t 
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bolding  twenty-five  pounds  of  sugar ;  fill  them  up  with  sugar,  highlj  boiled, 
with  little  lime,  then  cover  with  moss  and  clay ;  draw  the  sugar  out  of  the 
molds,  after  eight  or  ten  days,  and  expose  it  to  the  air;  then  crash  it, be- 
ing careful  to  take  off  an  inch  or  two  of  the  end  of  the  loaf,  to  have  the 
sugar  of  the  same  quality ;  the  sugar  would  be  white,  and  would  stand  a 
eea  voyage  well,  and  be  fit  to  be  used  on  the  best  tables. 

The  population  of  Assumption  is  generally  Catholic ;  there  are,  however, 
a  few  Protestants.  Very  few  persons  are  to  be  found  who  cannot  read  or 
write.  The  first  inhabitants  were  better  educated,  and  were  better  in- 
formed, than  at  present.  There  are,  in  the  parish,  three  Catholic  churches. 
The  church  of  the  Assumption,  built  of  brick,  and  by  the  inhabitants ;  tiie 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  situated  at  Paineourtville,  built  of  wood,  and  erect- 
ed, in  1838,  by  the  Catholics  liviiig  on  the  western  part  of  bayou  La  Fonrche ; 
the  church  of  St  Philomine,  built  in  1847,  l)y  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  parish.  There  is,  also,  a  Protestant  church  in  Napoleonville, 
built  in  1837 ;  the  clergy  live  by  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  casuals  of 
the  church.  The  first  burial  took  place  in  1793 ;  the  man  buried  wi^  called 
Lewis  Blanchard. 

CoMM£RCE. — The  merchants  sell,  on  credit,  payable  from  March  to  March. 
There  are  twenty  commercial  houses  that  sell  on  these  terms.  There  is 
much  business  done  in  trading  for  the  produce.  A  great  many  peddlers 
hawk  about,  from  house  to  house,  exchanging  goods  for  eggs,  fowls,  onions, 
sweet  potatoes,  &c.;  one  has  no  idea  what  a  lucrative  business  it  is ;  also  the 
selling  of  bread,  which  is  also  made,  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  importation,  to  the  other  States,  is  principally  of  sugar  and  molas* 
ses,  which  is  more  or  less,  according  to  the  season ;  however,  on  an  aver- 
age, we  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  above  articles,  for  many  years  ba<^, 
at  a  million  of  dollars  annually  exported  from  our  parish. 

We  have  no  banks,  railroads,  insurance  offices  and  interior  improvements, 
nor  have  we  any  scientific  societies.  TVe  have  had,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  no  capital  crime  to  record,  neither  any  degrading  punishment  to  in- 
flict The  inhabitants  are  very  charitable,  so  much  that  any  unhappy  in- 
dividual, who  should  lose  his  house  by  fire,  could  easily  recover  more  than 
the  amount,  should  ha  take  the  trouble  of  having  a  subscription  list  passed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  We  have  no  charitable  institution. 
The  organization  of  the  militia  is  very  loose.  No  press  in  the  parish,  no 
public  print  of  any  kind.  The  parish  taxes  are  applied,  in  part,  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  indigent,  and  to  succor  the  travelers,  who 
should  fall  sick  on  some  plantation,  and  who  should  be  without  any  means ; 
also  for  repairing  public  buildings. 

The  roads  and  levees  need  no  public  expense ;  every  planter  is  bound,  by 
the  by-laws  of  the  police  jury,  to  repair  the  road  and  levee  fronting  his 
plantation.  Our  judicial  expenses  amount  to  three  or  four  hundred  dollars 
per  annum.  Neither  the  justices  of  the  peace,  nor  the  constables,  can  live  with 
the  emoluments  of  their  offices.  There  are  fourteen  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  one  constable  can  do  all  the  business.    There  are,  also,  one  district 
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jo^g^  a  derk,  a  sheriff,  four  auctioneers  and  a  recorder,  two  lawyers  and 
teo  modical  men,  seyen  of  the  last  having  good  practice. 

Oales  of  wind  are  very  rare,  and  not  dangerous.  Thunder  is  very  fre- 
qoeiit  in  the  rainy  season,  during  June,  July  and  August,  but  occasions  no 
^^9nn.  to  mention.  We  haye  to  record  only  one  meteorological  phenome- 
non-— a  rain  of  fire,  which  happened  in  1835,  or  '36,  at  four  o'clock,  A.  M., 
^  tUe  month  of  November ;  so  say  seyeral  individuals.  It  happened  in 
^^  ix>lling  season,  when  part  of  the  population  are  always  up  during  the 
^Ut)  and  could  easily  see  it. 

'^^xe  climate  is  rather  irregular.    The  sudden  variations  of  the  atmos" 

r^^fQ  cause  indispositions,  which  are  as  suddenly  cured.    If  a  cool  day 

Pv'QQ  a  cold,  the  heat  of  the  next  day  makes  it  disappear  with  the  same 

{^''^Xiiptitude.    We  have  some  very  severe  winters,  and  others  so  mild  as 

^^  %o  injure,  in  the  least,  the  most  delicate  plants.    Our  summers  are  by 

^    Queans  disagreeable,  except  in  the  rainy  and  stormy  season ;  the  heat 

^<^  is  suffocating,  for  a  few  hours,  say  from  elevan  o'clock  A.  M.  to  Uiree 

^^^^k  P.  M.    It  is  not  felt  so  much — laboring  men  are  then  off  &om  their 

*^^^k. 

"VTc  have  no  literary  productions,  nor  any  public  records,  nor  any  private 
.  ^^tt.  Though  I  have  taken  much  pains,  I  never  could  find  out  if  there  ex- 
^^^d,  in  the  hands  of  any  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  any  books,  papers,  reo- 
^^^Is,  which  relate,  in  any  way,  to  the  history  of  Louisiana,  or  the  first 
^^ttlements. 
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^SSnERAL  AND  SPECIAL  REPORTS  ON  THE  MEDICAL  TOPOGRAPHT,  METEOBOLOGY 

AND  PREVALENT  DISEASES,  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  works  of  southern  men,  upon  subjects  relative  peculiarly  to-  the 
^ouih,  are  among  the  rarest  productions  of  the  day,  and,  as  such,  dcr 
^erve  the  highest  consideration  from  all  who  can  credit  that  something 
^ood,  by  a  possibility,  may  come  out  of  Nazareth,  and  that  the  whole 
intellect  of  the  nation  is  not,  as  of  course,  concentrated  and  intensified 
in  the  book  makers  and  book  mongers  of  the  North.     Not  that  we 
liave  any  very  great  faith,  either  in  the  mere  multiplication  of  com- 
modities like  these,  or  believe  that  such  multiplication,  in  itself,  pre- 
supposes a  very  high  degree  of  literary  advancement.     The  reverse  is 
often  the  case,  where  letters  degenerate  into  a  trade,  and  the  love  of 
gmx  is  found  active  in  employing  and  proslituting  the  pens  which,  if 
occapied  at  all,  should  rather  be  in  the  diffusion  of  light  and  knowl- 
edge.    This  trade,  as  it  were,  of  book  making-  by  machinery,  of  meas- 
uring literary  composition,  like  calico,  by  the  yard  stick,  and  bartering 
for  it  on  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  has  not  yet  been  learned  by  the  South, 
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and  we  rejoice  tbat  it  has  not.  It  is  tlins  it  may  be  irae,  bat  from  a 
different  reason  from  that  which  has  been  insultingly  intimated  by 
northern  writers,  that  no  one,  in  their  latitude,  ever  reads  a  southern 
book !  We  have  not  asked  for  such  patrons,  or  the  miserable  gain 
which  their  countenance  could  give,  but  have  been  content,  unostenta- 
tiously, but  sincerely  and  devotedly,  to  pursue  science  and  letters  for 
themselves,  and  their  own  rich  reward ;  and,  in  enlarging  their  arena, 
have  preferred  to  do  it  without  the  pomp  and  show  of  blustering  au- 
Worship. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  are  always  glad  to  see  a  southern 
book ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the''  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  author  is  one  of  our  own  fellow  citizens  and  immediate  personal 
friends,  and  we  have  watched,  from  their  very  dawning,  the  progress 
of  his  labors,  in  a  field  struck  out  by  himself  and  almost  entirely  new. 
In  his  restless  energies  and  assiduities,  his  vigils  by  night,  his  enthu- 
siasm and  hopefulness,  we  have  wished  him,  from  our  heart,  success ; 
and  now,  that  the  labor  of  the  day  is  over,  we  would  add,  to  those  well 
wishes,  congratulations  the  most  genuine  and  unaffected. 

The  aim  of  Dr.  Fenner,  as  we  understand  it,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  and  which  will  be  continued  annually,  should  sufficient  encourage- 
ment offer,  an  event  we  sincerely  trust  will  occur,  is  three-fold  : 

1.  To  induce  a  more  close  and  rigid  study  of  the  diseases  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  South,  and  which  can  seldom  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  meteorological,  topographi- 
cal and  hydrographical  relations  and  conditions  which  subsist  among 
us.  The  whole  subject  must  be  studied  together,  if  studied  tho- 
roughly. 

2.  To  provoke  habits  of  greater  research  and  industry  among  south- 
ern physicians,  and  afford  a  medium  of  communicating  with  each  oth- 
er, upon  the  highest  branches  of  the  profession,  less  ephemeral  than 
the  magazines  of  the  day,  and^  to  stimulate  these  professional  inter- 
communications. 

3.  To  furnish  the  statesman,  planter  or  citizen,  with  full  statistics  of 
the  mortality  of  different  sections,  the  tendencies  to  peculiar  diseases, 
the  probable  and  possible  health  ameliorations,  and  those  general  mor- 
tuary facts  which  come  now  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  studies 
of  political  economists,  municipal  authorities,  planters  and  legislators. 

The  plan  is  a  wise  and  elevated  one,  and  the  question  presents  itself, 
Has  the  execution  corresponded  ? 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Fenner,  we  will  say,  there  were  innumerable  per- 
plexities and  difficulties  connected  with  the  issue  of  his  first  volume, 
which  prevent  its  being  fairly  considered  a  criterion  of  the  merit  which 
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subseqaent  ones  will  possess.  In  the  first  place,  the  enterprise  was 
novel,  and  the  more  enthusiastic  an  author  is,  at  the  outset,  the  more 
difficult  will  he,  in  general,  find  it  to  influence  the  cooperation  of  oth- 
era.  In  the  present  case,  this  was  strikingly  illustrated,  as  we  had  oc- 
casion to  'know.  Then  there  was  too  much  haste  in  the  composition 
and  arrangement  of  matter,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  issue  before  the 
sitting  of  the  National  College  of  Physicians  at  Cincinnati,  which  pre- 
cluded the  appearance  of  contributions  in  progress,  but  not  finished, 
and  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts,  in  the  portfolio  of  the  editor,  coUectr 
ed  with  pains,  and  intended  for  the  pages  of  his  worL 

Tet,  with  all  these  obstacles,  the  result  has  been  a  large  Tolume  of 
TBluable  and  interesting  facts,  which,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  ar- 
rangement, are  yet  of  a  kind  calculated  to  excite  the  attention  of  in- 
quirers, and  a  number  of  elaborate  communications,  relating  to  the 
diseases  and  topography  of  different  southern  States  and  districts,  from 
the  pens  of  able  and  experienced  physicians.  With  such  a  beginning, 
the  most  important  results  may  be  anticipated ;  and,  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  Dr.  Fenner's  habits,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  there  are  few 
men  so  competent  to  perform  the  laborious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pe- 
culiar duties  he  has  assumed.  Inquisitiye  by  nature,  patient,  studious, 
enthusiastic,  with  an  active  and  cultivated  intelligence,  he  will  never 
sleep  at  his  post,  nor  desert  it,  while  a  ray  of  success  shall  illumine  its 
horizon. 

Our  purpose  now  is,  to  give  a  hasty  analysis  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  work,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  to  call 
more  general  attention  to  its  merits ;  but,  before  doing  so,  we  would 
hazard  a  few  suggestions  to  the  editor,  which  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
his  consideration : 

1.  We  recommend,  hereafter,  that  more  especial  attention  be  devot- 
ed to  the  mortality,  longevity,  physical  health,  diseases,  natural  increase, 
etc.,  of  the  free  negro  and  slave  population  of  the  South.  Calling  the 
attention  of  correspondents,  in  every  quarter,  to  the  subject,  collecting 
and  urging  the  collection  of  all  facts  and  statistics,  and  so  presenting 
them,  in  parallel  tables,  with  the  facts  and  statistics  of  the  same  kind 
collected  from  the  North,  as  will  enable  correct  deductions  to  be  made. 
We  have  an  idea  that  a  volume  of  light  exists  here,  in  favor  of  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  which  should  influence  the  minds  of  the  statesman 
and  practical  philanthropist.  The  South  has,  hitherto,  neglected  this 
Bonrce  of  information  and  illustration,  and,  we  believe,  it  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  Dr.  Fenner  to  supply  the  defect. 

2.  We  suggest  a  close  and  scrutinizing  attention  to  the  actual  and 
eomparative  mortality  of  New  Orleans^  past  and  present,  more  partic- 
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ularly  than  to  the  other  southern  cities,  that  it  may  be  disoovered,  if  poa- 
sible,  how  far  the  influences  of  climate  are  likely  to  operate  adyerseiy 
to  its  position  as  the  great  southern  emporium.  The  lately  published 
&ets  and  figures,  of  Drs.  Barton  and  Simonds,  indicate  a  state  of  things 
most  unfavorable  to  the  city,  and  we.  should  like  to  see  the  subject  be- 
come one  of  especial  study.  The  more  that  can  be  developed  upon  it, 
the  better  for  the  interests  of  the  place.  In  this  way,  cities,  that  were 
Tery  pest  holes,  have  been  relieved. 

3.  Let  the  subject  of  vital  statistics,  throughout  all  the  southern 
States,  have  a  prominent  plac9.  We  are  aware  it  is  almost  imposu- 
ble  to  get  the  facts,  since  few  of  the  cities  have  provided  for  tiieir  col- 
lection, and  individuals  have  not  felt  sufficient  interests  These  facts 
would  dissipate,  it  is  thought,  many  erroneous  impressions  in  regard  to 
our  climate,  and  greatly  promote  the  general  advances  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  general  institution  of  registers  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  should,  at  all  times,  be  urged  upon  the  legislators  of  the  coun- 
try, and  fortified  by  such  arguments,  and  illustrations,  as  will  present 
themselves  to  any  one  cognizant  of  the  labors  of  statisticians  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  happy  results  of  them,  in  improving  and  extending  the 
average  of  human  life,  health  and  comfort. 

4.  And,  finally — though  we  know  not  on  what  principle  to  recommend 
it,  unless  on  that  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  that  crime  is  disease  (at  least  he 
says,  perhaps  facetiously,  that  rascality,  in  negroes,  may  be  cured  by 
medicine) — could  not  the  editor  furnish  the  digested  returns  of  public 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  pauper  houses,  as  well  as  hospitals,  that  they 
may  be  eompared  with  those  of  other  communities  ? 

We  take  up,  in  order,  the  Louisiana  portion  of  the  reports.  The  first 
is  the  editor's,  and  discusses  the  topography  and  meteorology  of  New 
Orleans  and  diseases  of  1849.  Each  month  has  its  appropriate  place. 
Upon  the  subject  of  prisons  and  asylums  it  is  said,  "■  there  is  a  re- 
markable fact  connected  with  their  sanitary  condition,  viz.:  that  the 
inmates  suffer  less  from  the  prevailing  diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever, 
cholera  and  the  like,  than  any  other  persons  in  the  city.  The  prisons 
are  situated  on^  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  which,  we  should  suppose, 
were  the  most  unhealthy  localities,  and  the  only  striking  difference 
between  the  living  of  the  inmates  and  the  citizens  at  large,  consists  in 
the  regularity  and  temperance  of  their  habits  and  their  seclusion  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun."  Br.  Barton's  remark,  "  There  is  no  pro- 
per rainy  season  in  New  Orleans,"  is  made  the  ground  of  a  discussion, 
in  which  many  valuable  meteorological  tables  are  introduced.  It 
appears  that  in  the  ten  years,  1840  to  1850,  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  fell  at  New  Orleans  was  696,329  inches,  an  average  of  69,632 
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Maually.    Tha  fail  of  rain,  according  to  seasons,  on  the  average, 

In  Spring, 166,695  inches. 

"  Summer. 239,783 

«'  Autumn, 117,0i0 

"  Winter, 182,658 

The  summer  being  the  wettest  season  during  six  years,  the  winter 
daring  three,  and  the  spring  daring  one.  The  conclusion  is,  ^  there 
are  two  rainy  seasons  in  New  Orleans,  the  winter  and  summer."  To 
our  mind,  however,  Dr.  Barton  is  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical 
purposes.  From  the  tables  furnished  we  compile  one,  showing  the 
temperatare  of  New  Orleans  for  ten  years,  mean  Fahrenheit : 

J^pring.  Summer.  Autumn.  Winter, 

1840, 74.3  84.4  71.3  57.2 

1841, 71.4  83.9  71.4  56.9 

1842, 73.0  82.3  70.0  66.9 

1843, 68.5  82.0  73.8  66.7 

1844, 72.6  83.7  72.2  58.3 

1845, 70.3  82.3  67.9  53.3 

1846 75.4  80.3  73.4  56.2 

1847, 69.8  87.7  70.6  53.5 

1848, 69.7  82.3  72iJ  56.6 

1849, 74.9  83.0  70.6  58.6 

In  1840  and  1846  there  was  no  yellow  fever ;  1842  and  1849,  mild; 
1843, 1844, 1846  and  1848,  moderate  epidemic ;  1841  and  1847,  severe 
epidemic. 

Paper  second,  is  an  interesting  accost  of  the  inundation  of  New 
Orleans  in  1816,  which  resembles,  in  many  respects,  that  of  1849. 
The  crevasse  broke  at  McCarty's  plantation,  six  miles  from  the  city, 
on  Monday,  6th  May,  and  by  the  following  Wednesday,  the  newspaper 
account  states : 

"  Yesterday,  all  Bampart  street  and  the  squares  between  Bienville 
and  Canal,  nearly  as  far  as  Dauphine  street,  were  under  water.  At 
this  time,  the  lower  parts  of  the  suburbs  Montegue,  Lacourse,  St. 
Mary,  Marigny,  with  the  whole  suburbs  Oravier,  Tr6m4  and  St.  John, 
are  under  water.  You  may  go  in  a  boat  from  Chartres,  down  Canal 
to  Dauphine  street,  then  down  Bienville  to  Burgundy  street;  from 
which  point,  descending  St.  Louis  street  to  Bampai;^,  you  may  proceed 
toward  the  lower  suburbs  and  again  reach  Dauphine  street,  at  its  in- 
tersection by  the  public  walk."  On  the  25th  May,  the  paper  adds : 
"Old  authorities  recount  three  inundations  here.  One  in  1785  and 
another  in  1791.  There  was  not  a  greater  mor{ality  in  those  two 
years  than  usual.  A  third  occurred  in  1799.  There  died  this  year 
more  or  less,  but  not  in  consequence  of  the  inundation."  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  flood  of  1849.  On  the  7th  June,  1816,  the  waters 
bad  retired  from  the  city  and  the  summer  continued  very  healthy. 
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Professor  Forshey  contributes  a  chapter  upon  the  hydrography  of 

the  Mississippi  riyer,  which,  perhaps,  has  some  relation  to  the  medical 

condition  of  the  country.      It  is  illustrated  with  seyeral  large  and 

valuable  diagrams  and  charts,  and  furnishes  the  best  account  of  the 

oreyassc  of  1849  (Sauv^s)  we  have  ever  met  witL     On  the  30th  May 

the  water  reached  its  maximum. 

'^Its  boundary  line  was  in  Carrollton  up  to  Fourth  street,  above 
Canal  avenue,  and  thence  along  Third  street  to  the  Greenville  line, 
where  it  came  up  to  near  the  railroad.  Thence  to  the  upper  line  of 
Bouligny,  it  kept  about  three  squares  from  the  railroad ;  through  Bou- 
ligny  to  Freeport  to  the  line  of  Lafayette,  the  rails  were  under  six 
inches  in  the  deepest  part.  Keeping  in  the  rear  of  the  Apollo  street 
high  grounds,  it  crossed  Felicity  road,  between  Bacchus  and  Dryades 
street,  and  crossed  Triton  walk  at  Phillippa,  Poydras  at  Baronne 
street,  and  reached  Canal  street,  between  Carondelet  and  St.  Charlea 
It  came  into  the  gutters  on  Dauphine  down  to  St.  Louis,  and  thence 
stretched  diagonally  to  the  old  Basin,  on  St  Peter  street.  All  the 
cemeteries  were  deep  under  water,  so  that  interments  were  made 
chiefly  at  Cypress  Grove.  About  220  inhabited  squares  were  flooded, 
more  than  2,000  tenements  surrounded  by  water,  and  a  population  of 
near  12,000  souls,  either  driven  from  their  homes  or  living  an  aquatic 
life  of  much  privation  and  suffering.  What  an  active  benevolence, 
and  the  aid  of  municipal  charity,  could  do,  was  done  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed. It  is  too  late  now  to  inquire  whether  a  more  judicious  invest- 
ment of  authority  and  effort  to  close  the  crevasse,  would  not  have 
rendered  both  nearly  unnecessary.  The  loss  to  the  city  in  various 
ways  was  incalculable ;  and  as  yet  nothing  was  done  to  remove  the 
cause." 

We  have  not  time  to  go  more  at  length  into  Mr.  Forshey's  paper, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  considering  how  much  we  have  published  upon 
the  subject  from  him  and  from  other  sources.  His  table  of  high  water 
marks  is  especially  interesting.  We  learn  from  it,  the  river  reached 
the  highest  known  limit  opposite  Natchez  in  1815,  and  was  nearly  at 
that  point  in  1813  and  1823.  In  1811,  it  was  the  highest  in  forty 
years.  The  mean  highest  point,  for  thirty  years,  is  about  the  1st  May; 
the  mean  lowest,  the  1st  October.  In  1849,  the  highest  was  14th 
March,  the  lowest  9th  October.  The  highest  point  of  the  Levee  at 
New  Orleans  is  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  basin  and  swamp,  Levee 
street  is  about  twelve  feet  higher,  Chartres  eleven,  Boyal  ten,  Bourbon 
nine,  Dauphine  eight,  Burgundy  seven.  Rampart  six,  etc. 

The  fourth  paper,  embraces  the  valuable  meteorological  and  mor- 
tuary report  of  Dr.  Barton  of  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Health, 
1849,  which  we  have  already  analyzed  and  examined  in  full. 

The  fifth  paper,  is  a  contribution  from  the  editor  on  the  fevers  of 
New  Orleans,  and  especially  the  yellow  fever  of  1849,  in  which  is  fur- 
nished many  elaborate  tables,  illustrating  and  enforcing  a  theory  of 
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Ids,  which  he  has  adopted  and  clings  to  with  much  pertinacity  and 

^eat  show  of  reason,  viz.:  that  yellow  fever  is  only  one  of  the  forms 

of  endemic  fever,  malarious  if  you  will,  which  derives  its  character- 

istio  features  for  the  locality  and  attendant  circumstances  where  it 

prevails,  and  that  yellow  fever  cannot  he  classed  properly  among 

epidemics,  if  there  he  any  strict  and  real  distinction  in  the  meaning 

of  terms.     We  are  glad  to  learn,  that  Dr.  Eenner,  having  collected 

many  reports  on  the  early  epidemics  and  fevers  of  the  city,  will,  before 

long,  give  to  the  profession  a  "  history  of  yellow  fever  in  the  valley  of 

tlie  Mississippi." 

The  sixth  paper,  digests  all  the  reports  of  the  New  Orleans  Charity 
^Sospital  for  many  years,  and  is  by  Dr.  Simonds,  one  of  the  most  in- 
'^elligent  and  laborious  medical  statisticians  of  the  South.  We  have 
liad  occasion  before  to  dissent  from  some  of  his  conclusions,  and  intend 
xnore  fully,  hereafter,  to  examine  a,nd  present  the  tables  contributed 
\)j  him  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  Medical  Convention  and  the  New 
Orleans  papers. 

Dr.  Fenner  follows  with  two  very  elaborate  and  studied  articles  up- 
on the  epidemic  cholera  in  New  Orleans,  1 848-' 49,  and  the  epidemic 
colic  of  1849.  These  are  valuable  for  the  minute  history  furnished 
of  the  progress  of  these  diseases  and  the  various  and  conflicting  modes 
of  treatment  adopted.  On  the  subject  of  colic,  the  opinion  is  in* 
timated,  it  may  result  from  the  leaden  pipes  used  in  conveying  water 
through  the  city.  The  water  of  the  various  soda  fountains  was  an- 
alyzed by  the  writer  to  trace  the  presence  of  this  lead,  in  almost 
every  instance  with  success.  It  is  generally  said  that  chlorides  and 
sulphates  will  prevent  the  action  of  water  upon  lead,  but  Dr.  Riddell 
thinks  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  these  salts  in  the  Mississippi  to 
prevent  such  action. 

Of  the  other  papers  on  Louisiana,  in  regard  to  the  parishes,  the 
various  asylums  and  hospitals  of  the  city,  etc.,  we  have  not  time  to 
notice.  One  of  these,  by  Dr.  Booth,  on  the  cholera  of  Lafourche,  is 
a  philosophical  and  elegant  production,  doing  great  honor  to  the  au- 
thor, who  is  still  but  a  young  man,  and  must  continue  to  win  golden 
laurels  in  his  profession.  His  description  of  the  cholera  at  Bishop 
Polk's  plantation,  does  not  equal  the  reality,  as  we  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  having  been  on  a  visit  there  at  the  time  and  suffered 
something  like  an  attack  of  the  fell  scourge  ourselves. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume,  about  one-half,  is  occupied  with  re- 
ports from  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina  and  Texas — from  those  of  Dr.  Bassett  upon  Hunts- 
TiUe  and  its  vicinity,  Dr.  Pendleton  on  Georgia,  and  Dr.  Ketchum  on 
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the  mortoAry  statistics  of  Mobile,  we  shall  extract  some  valoAble  mat^ 
ters  in  the  next  number  of  the  Review.  It  is  impossible  for  as  to  do- 
justice  to  them  now.  We  must  also  omit  any  notice  of  the  exoerpUk 
and  miscellanies,  the  notices  of  medical  colleges  «nd  medical  publican 
tions,  appended  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Hay  Dr.  Fenner  find,  from  the  evidences  of  public  &vor  which  shall 
crown  his  labors,  that  he  has  performed  a  good  work,  and  one  whiob 
will  add  materially  to  his  professional  reputation  and  fortunes. 


ART.  m-SUBIERGED  LMDS. 

WHICH  IS  THB  BBST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD  OF  RKCLATMTNQ  THE  SUBMKBaED 

LANDS  OF  LOUISIANA  r 

Skyjbral  plans  have  been  suggested.  One  is  to  straighten  the  river,  and 
BO  increase  the  velocity  as  to  enable  the  current  to  dig  out  a  channel  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  the  waters  brought  in  by  its  numerous  tributaries. 

Another  is  to  open  new  outlets  into  lake  Pontchartriun,  and  thus  dis* 
charge  the  water. 

Another  is  to  make  embankments  of  sufficient  hight  and  strength  to  con- 
fine all  the  water  within  the  channel,  and  thus  prevent  overflow. 

Professor  Robinson,  in  his  able  treatise  on  mechanical  philosophy,  has 
deduced,  from  numerous  experiments,  made  at  great  labor  and  expense,  by 
men  of  practical  science,  a  "  Theory  of  Rivers,"  which  reduces  the  whole 
question  to  a  very  simple  proposition.  .^ 

He  says :  "  We  learn,  rrom  observation,  that  a  velocity  of  three  inches 
per  second,  at  the  bottom,  will  just  begin  to  work  upon  fine  clay,  fit  for 
pottery,  and,  however  firm  and  compact  it  may  be,  will  tear  it  up:  ^et 
no  beds  are  more  stable  than  clay,  when  the  velocities  do  not  exceed  this ; 
for  the  water  soon  takes  away  the  im{)alpable  particles  of  fine  clay,  leaving 
the  particles  of  sand,  sticking  by  their  lower  half,  in  the  rest  of  the  clay, 
which  they  now  protect,  makmg  a  permanent  bottom,  if  the  stream  does 
not  bring  down  gravel  or  coarse  sand,  which  will  rub  off  this  very  thin  crusty 
and  allow  another  layer  to  be  worn  off.  A  velocity  of  six  will  lift  fine  sand ; 
eight  will  lift  sand  as  coarse  as  linseed ;  twelve  inches  will  roll  alon^  fine 
gravel,  twenty-four  inches  will  roll  along  round  pebbles  an  inch  in  diame* 
ter,  and  it  requires  three  feet  per  second,  at  the  bottom,  to  sweep  along 
shivery  angular  stones,  the  size  of  an  egg.     See  p.  466,  vol.  ii. 

We  learn,  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  velocity  of  a  current  depends 
upon  certain  fixed  laws,  which  have,  in  like  manner,  been  ascertained  by 
numerous  experiments.  He  tells  us,  page  452,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Watt,  that  a  canal,  eighteen  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  seven  feet  at  bottom, 
and  four  feet  deep,  with  a  slope  of  four  inches  in  a  mile,  has  a  velocity  of 
seventeen  inches  per  second  on  the  surface,  ten  at  bottom  and  fourteen  in 
the  middle.  On  the  next  page  he  tells  us  that  the  velocity  of  the  Po  Grande, 
whose  breadth  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  fe?t,  and  depth  thirty-one 
feet,  with  a  declivity  of  six  inches  per  mile,  is  thirty-one  inches  per  second, 
and  that  the  current  of  the  Rheno,  whose  breadth  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  feet,  and  depth  nine  feet,  with  a  declivity  of  fifteen  inches  in 
the  mile,  is  forty-four  inches  per  second. 

He  shows  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  continued,  on  a  smaller  slope, 
as  the  rivers,  increased  by  the  addition  of  tributary  streams,  approach  the 


This  continned  velocity  he  terms  the  "cin^gj  of  deep  iraten*/'  and, 
<^  pof  es  476,  477,  says : 

*•  We  have  seen  in  what  this  energy  consists ;  it  is  only  a  greater  quan- 

^ty  of  motion,  remaining  in  the  midole  of  a  great  stream,  after  a  quantity 

htLs  been  retarded  by  the  sides  and  bottom  ;  and  we  clearly  see  that,  since 

the  m<ddition  of  a  new,  and,  perhaps,  an  equal  stream,  does  not  occupy  a 

bed   of  double  surface,  the  proportion  of  the  retardations  to  the  remaining 

JKfeotion  must  continually  diminish  as  the  river  increases  by  the  addition  of 

^kcnrr   streams.    If,  therefore,  the  slope  were  not  diminished,  the  regimen 

'«roul<l  be  destroyed,  and  the  river  would  dig  up  its  channel.    We  have  a 

fVall  confirmation  of  this,  in  the  many  works  that  have  been  executed  on  the 

X^o,  -vrhich  runs  with  rapidity  through  a  rich  and  yielding  soil.    About  the 

y«ajr  1600  the  waters  ot  the  Panaro,  a  very  considerable  river,  were  added 

^o  the  Po  Grande,  and,  although  it  brings  along  with  its  freshes  a  vast 

qxukntity  of  sand  and  mud,  it  has  greatlv  deepened  the  whole  Tronco  di  Ve- 

smexia  from  its  confluence  to  the  sea.    This  point  was  clearly  ascertained  by 

^Sdanfredi,  about  the  year  1720,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  adjacent 

-wrere  alarmed  by  the  project  of  bringing  in  the  waters  of  the  Rheno,  which 

-^ben  ran  through  the  Fenarese.    Their  fears  were  overcome,  and  the  Po 

€^rande  continues  to  deepen  its  channel  every  day,  with  a  prodigious  ad- 

^▼antage  to  navigation ;  and  there  are  several  extensive  marshes  which  now 

^rain  off  by  it,  afler  having  been  for  ages  under  water ;  and  it  is  to  be  par- 

'ticularly  remarked,  that  the  Rheno  is  uie  foulest  river,  in  its  freshes,  of  any 

in  that  country." 

Professor  R<>binson  adds :  *'  We  insert  this  remark  because  it  may  be  of 
great  practical  utility,  as  pointing  out  a  metiiod  of  preserving,  and  even  im- 
proving, the  depths  of  rivers,  or  drains,  in  flat  countries,  which  is  not  obvi- 
ous, and  rather  appear  improper ;  but  it  is  strictly  conformable  to  a  true 
tiieory,  and  the  operations  of  nature,  which  never  rail  to  adjust  everything, 
80  as  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  **  theory  "  applies  to  the  Mississippi  river.  In  its 
character  it  is  like  the  Po,  and  it  follows,  that,  as  the  efiect  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  two  additional  rivers,  of  nearly  equal  volume,  has  been  to  deepen 
the  channel  of  the  Po,  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  navigation,  and  that, 
instead  of  causing  it  to  overflow  its  banks,  it  has  drained  off  large  marshes, 
which  had  been,  for  ages,  under  water ;  so,  instead  of  causing  it  to  over- 
flow embankments  confining  its  waters  within  its  channel,  would  cause 
the  Mississippi  to  increase  its  energy,  and  thus  deepen  its  bed. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Balize  is  a  continuous  delta,  exhibit- 
ing the  same  phenomena  which  is  fully  explained  by  Professor  Robinson's 
theory.  It  requires  a  velocity  of  eight  to  twelve  inches  per  second  to  lift 
and  take  along  coarse  sand,  whereas  a  velocity  of  three  inches  will  lift  and 
carry  forward  fine  clay ;  thus,  as  the  river  approaches  the  sea,  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  current  is  diminished,  the  coarser  particles,  held  in  suspension, 
are  deposited,  and  the  lighter  clay  is  carried  forward  to  the  gulf.  As  the 
whole  delta  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  ocean  by  the  same  process,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  lower  part  of  the  formation,  that  is,  the  particles  carried  for- 
ward to  the  gulf  ana  deposited,  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, arc  chiefly  particles  of  fine  clay ;  and  hence  we  find  that  the  soil,  at  and 
below  New  (Jrleans,  is  made  of  fine,  impalpable  particles  of  clay,  because, 
in  obedience  to  a  fixed  law,  the  river  has  deposited  the  sand  and  heavier 
particles  above,  carrying  forward  the  lighter  clay  to  the  gulf.  We  can  now 
well  see  why  it  is  that  the  channel  is  not  more  than  tweRe  or  eighteen  feet 
deep  at  the  Balize,  and  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  yet  is  more  than  two  hundred  feet  deep  from  Fort  Jackson  to 
New  Orleans.  At  the  Balize  the  current  is  arrested  by  the  waters  of  the 
l^lf,  and  the  velocity  is  not  sufficient  to  lift  the  fine  |)articles  of  clay  depos- 
ited in  the  bed.    At  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  above,  the  velocity  is  such 
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that  it  swedps  along  coane  sand,  which  is  deposited  before  it  reaches  New 
Orleans,  where  the  current,  although  the  velocity  is  not  sufficient  to  take 
along  coarse  sand,  has  the  power  to  lift  and  carry  forward  the  fine,  impair 
pable  particles  of  clay,  which  constitute  the  whole  bed  of  the  riy^  at  and 
below  the  city. 

These  principles  being  established,  it  follows  that,  if  we  straighten  ihe 
river,  the  velocity  will  be  so  much  increased  that  the  current  must  bring 
down  great  bodies  of  coarse  sand,  which  wHi  be  deposited  in  the  channel, 
which,  in  the  first  place,  would  be  cut  down  muoh  below  what  it  now  is,  and 
then  filled  up  by  the  large  deposit  of  heavy  sand  brought  from  above,  the 
effect  would  be  to  divert  the  channel  into  the  softer  material,  on  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  that  govern  its  coarse, 
would  cut  for  itself  a  meandering  bed.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  con- 
fine the  river  within  a  straight  channel:  and  if  it  were  possible,  the  current 
would  be  so  rapid  as  to  prevent  its  navigation  until  it  brings  down  so  large 
a  deposit  of  coarse  sand  as  to  elevate  the  bed,  so  as  to  give  the  channel  a 
meandering  course.  The  same  results  would,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  be 
produced  by  opening  one  or  more  outlets  into  the  lake  above  New  Orleans. 
The  volume  of  water  which  is  now  discharged  into  the  ^ulf,  through  a  chan*- 
nel  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  would,  m  that  case,  be  dis- 
charged into  the  lake,  on  the  same  level  with  the  gulf,  through  a  channel 
of  five  miles  in  length,  and  there  would  necessarily  be  a  corrt  s[>onding  in- 
creased velocity.  This  new  channel  would  be  made  through  the  deposits 
of  fine  clajr,  similar,  in  all  respects,  to  the  fine  clay  which  constitutes  the 
bed  of  tl^  river  at  and  below  New  Orleans ;  and  it  requires  no  argument 
to  show  that,  if  the  current,,  with  its  present  velocity,  has  dug  a  channel 
two  hundred  feet  deep  at  New  Orleans,  the  power  of  the  current,  in  the  new 
channel,  would  be  such  as  to  turn  the  whole  river  into  lake  Pontchartrain. 
In  that  case,  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  below  the  outlet,  would  soon  be- 
come a  lake,  and  the  communication  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  between  New  Orleans  and  the  sea,  be  cut  off  by  the  filling 
up  of  both  ends  of  that  great  lake. 

So  much,  as  to  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the  city  of  New  Orleans  by  a 
new  outlet.  It  remains  for  us  to  see  what  effect  this  new  outlet  would  have 
on  the  channel.  As  the  land  rises  above  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  it  pro- 
duces, first,  grass,  then  a  growth  of  cane  and  willows ;  as  we  proceed  up  the 
river  we  find  cane,  and  large  trees  and  under-brush,  with,  in  many  places, 
a  thick  growth  of  rushes ;  the  grass,  rushes,,  cane  and  undergrowth,  lining 
the  shores  of  the  river,  act  as  tilterers,  and,  by  arresting  the  flow  of  the 
current,  causes  whatever  is  held  in  suspension  to  be  deposited  at,  or  near, 
the  bank  of  the  river.  At  the  mouth  the  deposit  is  fine  clay,  further  up  it 
is  coarse  sand. 

This  deposit,  thus  made,  has  reused  the  banks  of  the  river,  whilst  that 
which  lies  back  from  it,  remains  as  it  was  first  formed,  slightly  increased 
by  the  deposit  of  the  light  particles  borne  by  the  overflowing  water  through 
the  vegetable  filterers  on  or  near  the  banks.  We  have  seen  that  a  velocity 
of  eight  i aches  per  second  will  lift  coarse  sand — we  know  that  as  the  cur^ 
rent,  acting  under  like  circumstances,  produces  the  like  effect,  the  time  must 
have  been  when  the  bed  of  the  river  at  New  Madrid  was  as  deep  as  it  is 
now  at  Now  Orleans,  yet  it  is  not  now,  in  low  water,  more  than  au  average 
of  ten  feet  at  and  above  New  Madrid,  whilst  it  is  near  or  quite  two  hun- 
dred feet  doep  at  and  below  New  Orleans,  and  we  now  see  why  this  is  so  ; 
the  strong  current  from  above  has  brought  down  so  much  coarse  sand  as 
to  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  river  once  as  deep  at  New  Madrid  as  it  now  is  at 
New  Orleans,  by  filling  up  the  channel  with  sand  so  coiirse  as  to  resist  its 
fiirther  action ;  each  successive  overflow  has  carried  the  coarser  sand  and 
lighter  clay  into  the  back  lands,  until  they  too  have  been  elevated  in  a  cor- 
reaponding  degree.    It  follows,  that,  if  we  open  an  outlet  into  the  lake, 
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and  thus  produce  a  corresponding  increased  yelooity  in  the  corrent  above, 
the  river  will  dig  out  its  bed,  and  bring  down  large  deposits  of  coarse 
sandy  filling  up  the  lake  first,  and  then  the  bed  of  the  river,  until  it  will 
have  established  for  itself  precisely  the  same  regimen  that  it  now  has — • 
when  it  will  overflow  its  banks  precisely  as  it  now  does.  It  follows,  that 
opening  a  new  outlet  is  a  temporary  expedient,  which,  by  increasing  the 
velocity  of  the  current,  will  bring  down  the  coarse  sjtnd  much  more  rap- 
idly and  thus  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  river  with  a  permanent  material,  when 
the  overflow  will  be  as  greal  aa.  it  now  is,  unless  the  current,  driven  hy  the 
renstcmce  of  this  heavy  sand,  deposited  in  the  channel,  shall  cut  for  itself  new 
beds  in  the  lighter  clay.  In  that  case  the  river  will  resume  a  meandering 
course  and  no  one  can  tell  where  it  may  go. 

It  remains  for  us  to  see  what  the  effect  of  embankments  will  be,  and 
here  the  facts  cited  by  Professor  Robinson,  that  the  addition  of  two  streams 
of  nearly  equal  volume  (one  in  1600  and  the  other  1720),  instead  of  filling 
up  the  bed  or  causing  it  to  overflow  its  banks,  has  deepened  the  channel 
of  the  Po,  and  drained  large  marshes  which  had  been  for  ages  under  water, 
seems  to  be  conclusive;  but  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  affecting  the 
interests  of  so  many  individuals,  should  be  carefully  examined  in  all  its 
bearings. 

We  have  seen  that  Professor  Robinson's  "Theory  of  Rivers"  rests  upon 
a  few  fixed,  known  laws ;  we  know  that  the  overflow  depends  upon  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  channel ;  we  have  seen  that  the  channel,  at  New  Madrid, 
which  was  once  two  hundred,  is  now  but  ten  feet  deep  in  low  water,  and 
we  now  know  that  this  channel  has  been  reduced  to  ten  feet  by  heavy 
sand  brought  from  above  by  an  increased  velocity  of  the  current,  and  it  re- 
quires no  argument  to  show  that,  as  the  channel  of  the  river  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Balize  is  one  inclined  plane,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  current  depends  upon  the  declivity,  that  velocity  must  be  increased  if 
we  diminish  the  length  of  the  plane,  and  that  there  will  be  a  correspond- 
ing diminished  velocity  if  we  increase  the  length  of  the  plane.  To  open 
an  outlet  above  New  Orleans  would  diminish  the  length  of  the  plane,  and,  by 
increasing  the  velocity,  bring  down  the  heavy  san(£  now  deposited  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  river;  whereas,  by  elevating  the  banks  and  confining  the 
whole  volume  within  the  same  channel,  we  would  increase  the  length  of 
the  plane  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  current  to  cut  out  for  itself  a 
deeper  channel,  and  by  arresting  the  velocity  of  the  current  above,  cause 
the  heavy  sands  to  be  deposited  sooner  than  they  now  are,  thus  arresting 
the  present  process  of  filling  up  the  upper  bed  of  the  river  at  the  same  time 
that  we  deepen  its  channel;  which  accounts  for  the  striking  facts,  cited 
by  Professor  Robinson,  that  the  Po,  increased  by  two  additional  streams  of 
nearly  equal  volume,  each  bringing  down  large  quantities  of  sand  and 
mud,  has  continued,  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  to  deepen  its  chan- 
nel, and  has  drained  off  large  marshes  which  had  been  for  ages  under 
water. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered,  if  we  elevate  the  banks  so  as  to  con- 
fine all  the  water  within  the  channel,  is,  from  whence  we  are  to  obtain  the 
earth?  for  we  know  that  the  river  establishes  for  itself  a  regimen,  and 
that  a  very  Hli|2;tit  disturbance  of  the  bank  may  cause  an  alteration  in  the 
current  sweeping  away  largo  tracts  of  land.  We  have  a  ready  answer  to 
this  question.  The  river  is  constantly  bringing  down  deposits  of  sand  and 
clay,  which  may  be  raised  by  machinery,  driven  by  powerful  ^stcam-en- 
gines,  and,  by  a  process  which  I  have  patented,  carried  at  very  little  cost 
to  the  pL4ce  where  it  is  to  be  deposited,  and  this  process  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  its  Capacity  is  equal  to  any  power  of  steam  which  may  be  used. 

Duff  Gr££n. 
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ART.  Tin.— MISSISSIPPI  TAUKY. 

REMARKS  ON  TEE  IMPROVBMBNT  OF  THE  RITER  MIffilflSIPPI— CUTOFFS. 

There  appears  to  be  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many,  that  a  cutroff, 
made  through  the  imrrow  neck  which  separates  two  bends  of  a  river,  to 
shorten  by  straightening  its  course,  increases  the  danger  of  overflow  by  tiie 
accumulation  ofwater  in  the  reach  below,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  too 
rapid  influx  of  the  water  from  above  through  the  new  channel. 

This  impression  is  incorrect,  entirely  unsupported  by  the  authority  of  ex- 
perience, and  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty,  which  most  persons 
find,  in  arriving  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  plainest  principles  of  a 
science  with  which  they  have  had  neither  the  opportunity,  nor  the  leisure, 
to  become  acquainted.  Cut-offs  have  been  too  oflen  resorted  to  as  an  im- 
provement, and  with  complete  success,  to  permit  such  an  objection  to  retain 
any  weight 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  a  straight  course  of  a  river,  and  of  prop- 
er breadth,  by  admitting  a  greater  and  more  uniform  velocity,  and  offering 
less  resistance  to  the  water,  causes,  all  other  things  being  equal,  a  regular, 
unchangeable  channel ;  while  the  winding  course,  having  the  line  of  the 
current,  and  greatest  depth  at  the  concave  bank  by  producing  abrasion  of 
the  same,  offering  increased  resistance,  and  thereby  checking  the  velocity, 
causes  an  irregular  and  continually  changing  channel.  The  object  of  a 
cut-off  is  to  produce  the  former,  and  avoid  the  latter  effect.  It  sometimes 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  a  cut-off,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
reach  above  from  inundations,  which  are  caused,  in  time  of  flood,  by  the 
accumulated  water,  kept  back  by  the  obstructions  to  the  free  discharge  in 
Uie  channel  round  the  oend. 

A  cut-off  cannot  be  injurious  to  a  river,  if  made  judiciously,  and  in  ac- 
cordance to  the  course  of  the  upper  and  lower  reach  of  the  river.  It  can- 
not increase  the  danger  of  overflows,  for  many  reasons : 

The  quantity  of  water,  discharged  by  a  cut-off  into  the  reach  below,  is 
iust  the  same  that  it  had  previously  received  round  the  bend,  and,  though 
it  may  enter  with  an  increased  velocity,  it  soon  communicates  a  share  of 
that  velocity  to  the  water  there,  which,  unless  kept  back  by  some  obstruction 
in  front,  will  hasten  to  seek  its  level  further  down. 

The  fall  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reach  below,  of  course,  is  not 
affected  by  the  cut-off.  That  still  remains  the  same,  and,  therefore,  retains 
the  same  power  to  relieve  itself  that  it  had  before. 

The  quantity  of  water  remaining  the  same,  and  the  fall  not  being  altered, 
the  transporting  power  of  the  current  is  certainly  not  diminished,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  increased  by  the  additional  impulse,  communicated  to  it  by 
the  more  rapid  influx  through  the  cut-off.  An  elevation  of  the  bed  cannot, 
therefore,  take  place,  to  produce  a  greater  vertical  rise  of  the  surface. 

The  height  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  a  river,  is  generally  affected 
by  the  character  of  the  channel  through  which  it  flows.  Where  the  river 
is  obstructed  in  its  course  by  a  bend,  or  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  chan- 
nel, not  having  sufficient  vent,  and  the  velocity  being  checked  by  the  obsta- 
cle in  front,  the  water  accimiulates  above,  and  its  surface  rises  above  its  or- 
dinary height.  On  the  other  hand,  whore  the  channel  is  open  and  clear, 
with  no  obstacle  in  front  to  check  the  current,  it  would  require  an  extraor- 
dinary influx  from  above  to  cause  even  a  slight  rise  in  the  surface  of  the 
river ;  for  the  increased  velocity,  communicated  to  the  water  below  by  the 
high  water  from  above,  increases  the  scouring  power,  deepens  its  channel, 
and  causes  it  to  run  off  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  its  rising  very  high.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  impulse  given  to  the  water  in  the  reach  below,  by  the  in- 
creased velocity  or  the  influx  from  a  cut-off,  is  sufficient  to  deepen  the  chan- 
nel  and  preserve  a  uniform  'molinB^oii  oC  ^^  euiface  of  the  vrater. 
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bhese  reasons,  therefore,  I  contend,  that  there  can  be  no  injurious  ef^ 
•reduced  on  the  channel  of  a  river  by  a  cut-off,  properly  made,  nor 
9  danger  of  OTorflow  be  increased.  On  the  contrary,  the  effects  pro- 
are  altogether  of  a  useful  and  beneficial  character, 
reyerse  of  this  plain  and  simple  principle  has  been  again,  and  re- 
urged  as  right ;  and  the  assertion  reiterated,  that  a  cut-off  serves  only 
!ve  the  upper  lands  by  submerging  the  lovrer.  That  this  is  an  error 
little  demonstration. 

md,  in  any  river,  must  check  the  velocity  of  its  current,  by  the  ob- 
it throws  in  its  way ;  and,  to  overcome  these,  requires  a  greater  head, 
,  in  the  waters  above.  But  a  cut-off,  which  affords  a  free  vent  for  the 
will  discharge  the  same  quantity  at  its  lower  cross-section,  where  it 
the  main  river  again,  as  at  the  upper  end,  with  this  self^vident  ad- 
e,  that  it  requires  no  extra  swell,  or  elevation  of  the  water  above,  to 


B 


nstance :  if  bend  C  E  D  were  formed  in  a  straight  river,  A  B,  which 
•ges  a  certain  quantity  per  second,  its  operation  must  be  a  decrease 
current,  and  consequent  elevation  of  tne  water  above  the  bend,  to 
e  the  required  velocity,  and  its  removal  could  not,  c^^inly,  change 
ter  surface  at  2>,  the  natural  channel  above  and  \)>^w  the  bend  l^ 
3  same. 

4;  is  true  of  a  bend,  is  equally  so  of  a  dam,  placed  across  a  river ;  it 
s  the  surface  of  the  water  above,  subjects  the  lands  to  floods,  unknown 
and  decreases  the  current.  By  removing  this  dam  we  relieve  the 
f  above,  but  certainly  cannot  submerge  that  below ;  unless  the  re- 
is  done  suddenly,  during  very  high  water,  when  the  river  above  is 
illy  swollen. 

,  therefore,  utterly  erroneous  to  suppose  the  Red  river  and  Raccourci 
\  can  have  produced  the  results  attributed  to  them,  or  have  ^atui- 
fiided  mistaken  seers,  by  fulfilling  false  and  impossible  prophesies, 
he  water  accumulates  in  the  channel  of  a  river,  and  its  surface  rises, 
>n,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  lands,  in- 
I  also.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  give  a  free  vent  to  the  water, 
les  its  velocity  and  deepens  its  channel,  must,  also,  tend  to  lower  its 
)  and  diminish  filtration ;  and,  consequently,  not  only  lessens  the  dan- 
overflow,  but  is  otherwise  highly  beneficial  to  the  lands  along  its 

more  winding  the  course  of  a  river  is,  the  more  irregular  and  liable 
inual  change  is  the  channel ;  for  the  current  is  ever  washing  away 
leave  bank  of  its  curves,  and  depositing  its  materials  along  its  bed. 
jre  direct  and  uniform  breadth  the  course  of  a  river  is,  the  less  re- 
e  does  it  offer  to  the  current,  and  the  more  uniform  is  its  velocity, 
3  more  regular  and  less  liable  to  change  is  its  channel, 
fact  that  a  river  sometimes  makes  a  cut-off  through  the  narrow 
hich  separates  the  two  bends,  and  thereby  returns  to  its  more  natu- 
rse  from  which  some  accidental  obstruction  first  caused  it  to  devi- 
a  Rufiici^nt  proof  that  they  cannot,  of  themselves,  be  injurious;  for 
utroffa  are  attended  by  no  evil  consequences,  except  such  as  may 
pom  their  being  made  in  time  of  flood  by  nature,  and  the  river  not 
judiciously  guided  in  its  operation  by  the  aid  of  man. 
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If  made  at  once  in  time  of  flood  to  its  full  crossHsectioii,  when  tbe  rirer 
above  is  filled  with  an  unusual  accumulation  of  water,  it  is  Teij  possible 
that  the  sudden  influx  of  so  large  a  body  of  water  coming  upon  the  resch 
below  with  an  increlised  velocity,  may  be  productive  of  some  temporvj, 
though  serious,  damage.  But  if  made  during  the  low  stage  of  the  mer, 
no  possible  injury  could  arise  from  it — but,  on  the  contrary,  much  benefit 
It  would  leave  full  time  to  prepare  the  new  channel  before  the  time  of 
high  water,  so  that  when  it  did  come,  the  river  would  find  a  deeper  chsik' 
nel,  a  freer  vent,  and  an  increased  velocity  to  relieve  it  from  the  volume 
of  water  coming  dowm  from  above,  to  prevent  its  accumulation  and  to  ?»• 
move  all  danger  of  overflow  in  the  reach  above  and  render  it  utterly  im' 
possible  in  that  below. 

Much  also  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  cut-off  is  made.  If  it  be 
made  with  so  little  regard  to  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished,  &8,  for 
instance,  to  cause  it  to  make  a  considerable  angle  with  the  reach  belov 
the  same  evil  intended  to  be  removed  would  soon  re-appear.  The  cuirent 
from  the  cut-off  rushing  against  the  opposite  bank  would  continually  wash 
away  its  materials  and  at  once  commence  the  formation  of  a  new  bend. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  would  be  checked,  and  the  water  findbe  no 
freer  vent  than  before,  would  accumulate  in  the  reach  above  and  still  ei- 
pose  the  adjacent  country  to  the  danger  of  overflow  and  the  banks  below  to 
destruction.  If,  however,  tlie  cut-ofl"  be  made  ^  so  as  to  form  as  nearly  M 
possible  a  straight  line  with  the  reach  below  and  above,  the  object  intend' 
ed  would  be  accomplished,  the  check  imposed  upon  the  waters  aboTe  by 
the  bend  would  be  removed,  a  free  vent  would  be  opened  for  their  more 
rapid  passage,  all  danger  of  an  overflow  above  at  an  end,  and  the  mischief 
arising  from  filtration  considerably  diminished. 

There  are  two  Sther  objections  made  to  cutrofis,  which  require  bat  i 
brief  notice. 

1.  Cut-offs,  by  shortening  and  straightening  the  channel  of  a  river,  in- 
crease its  fall  in  the  same  distance  and  thereby  add  to  its  velocity,  so  u 
to  interfere  with  its  navigation. 

2.  The  materials  which  the  river  washes  down,  when  it  makes  the  cut- 
off, accumulate  in  the  reach  below  and  form  shoals. 

The  character  of  the  Mississippi  gives  a  complete  answer  to  these  objefr 
tions  and  renders  them  entirely  invalid.    In  the  first  place,  from  the  poifit 
where  the  danger  of  overflow  begins  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  withia 
which  distance  alone  cut-offs  may  be  considered  necessary,  the  fall  is  ceo- 
paratively  yery  slight  and  gradual — ^the  country  being  elevated  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  gulf.     Such  being  the  fact,  no  cut-off  made  with- 
in that  distance  could  interfere  seriously,  if  at  all,  with  the  navigation.  In 
the  second  place,  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  within  the  same  distance  being 
composed  of  light,  alluvial  soil,  the  more  direct  and  regular  the  channel 
is  made,  and  the  more  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  increased,  the  less 
danger  is  there  of  the  formation  of  shoals  or  change  in  the  bed  of  the  ht- 
er.     Shoals  or    bars  are  most  generally  found  where  the  current  crosses 
from  one  concave  bank  to  another,  above  and  below  islands,  or  where  the 
the  breadth  of  the  river  is  great,  but  never  in  a  straight  reach  of  prop» 
breadth. 
From  the  foregoing  we  may  draw  the  follovring  inferences: 
That  cut-offs  improve  not  only  that  part  of  the  river  where  they  w* 
judiciously  executed,  but  operate  very  beneficially  throughout  its  vhol0 
course — their  tendency  being  to  accelerate  the  discharge  of  water,  thereby 
lowering  the  bed  and  surface  of  the  river  and  preventing  deposits  of  the 
heavy  materials  which  the  river  brings  from  above,  and  that  they  reduce 
the  floods  in  height  and  render  them  of  shorter  duration,  while  thevgrc*tly 
diminish  filtration.  Albert  Stei>'' 

MoOUt,  July,  1850. 
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ART.  II.— PROGRESS  OP  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

1.  CHARLESTON,  S.  C .• 

m  HISTOAT,  T&ADS,  COMVEBCE,  K ANUFACTUBES,  JNTEBNAL  IHFBOVEIUENTS,  EDUCATION, 

HEALTH   STATISTICS,   ETC. 

The  late  official  publication,  b^  the  city  council  of  Charleston,  edited  bvDrs. 

Da^'son  and  De.s.sausure,  to  which  we  have,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  referred, 

contains  a  mass  of  information,  in  regard  to  the  population  and  resources  of  that 

citT,  never  before  collected,  and  of  inestimable  value.    We  shall  present  to  our 

readers  a  digest  of  the  most  important  contents  of  the  volume,  regretting,  at  the 

same  time,  tliat  its  authors  did  not  go  more  fully  into  those  comparisons  with 

other  cities,  and  of  epoch  and  epoch,  which  are  amon^  the  chief  sources  of  value 

in  these  census  records.    Mere  tables  have  but  little  importance.     The  work  is, 

aKo,  more  incomplete  than  a  city  like  Charleston  should  have  fumi8hed,  as  we 

particularly  note  under  "crimes,"  and  under  "education,"  "taxes,"  "  expenses 

of  civil  administration,"  "valuation  of  property,"  "capital,"  etc.,  though  of 

greatest  value,  have  hardly  been  touched.     We  also  object  to  a  want  of  indepen- 

a«:'nc»  in  following,  so  minutely,  the  outline  and  plan,  and  even  the  defects,  of 

Hr.  Shattuck's  Boston  census.     At  the  same  time,  the  many  striking  merits  and 

grp.it  labor  of  the  undertaking,  are  readily  acknowledged,  and  we  have  been  press- 

itii;    upon  our  municipal  authorities  the  importance  of  a  similar  publication 

here,  with  some  hope,  at  last,  of  success. 

TABLE  OF  POPULATIOX. 

INCRKAaX  on  DECBEASC.     INCKXASE  OR  DECBCASX  PKS  CIXT. 

Te/irs.                  Wluif  popylation,  Tbtal.  Anrntal.  TotaL  Annual. 

1790 8,1*9 

IKOO, O.'ie^)  1,541  154.1  19.17  1.91 

IMO, \Um  1,938  193.8  20.12  2.01 

IS-Jt) 10.053  5(l5deo.  £0.5dce.  4.36dec  .43dec 

1S30, 12.828  2.176  217.6  20.41  2.04 

1<I0, lo,030  2<>2  20.2  1.57  .16 

l!>4jf, 14,187  1,167  115.7  8.87  .88 

8LAV£S  KXD  FKCZ  COLOKED. 

1750 8,270 

IHIO 10,.S13  2,678  2.57.3  31.11  3.11 

ISIO 13,143  2,300  230  21.11  2.11 

120, 11,127  9S4  98.4                    7.4S  .74 

1830 17.4G1  3.334  3.^3.4  23.60  2.36 

If^iO, 1«,'231  l,230dec  123    dec.  7.04  dec.  .70doc. 

l54'i, 12..21J4  3,9ti7deo.  3i»6.7  dec.  24.4idec.  2.44  dc>c. 

The  tables  show  that  the  large-st  portion  of  the  population  is  native,  beiuff  53 
j*-T  cent.;  the  proportion  of  forei,<jners  slightly  exceeds  those  born  in  the  United 
?^;ate*i — but  out  of  Charleston.  In  Boston,  the  native  born  arc  but  35.92  per  cent., 
Tiixd  of  foreign  birth,  2.*i.70  per  cent  In  Charleston,  17  percent,  of  foreign  pop« 
ulation  were  not  ■naturalized.  The  white  male  population  of  the  city  ha-s  always 
excfcded  tlie  female,  except  in  1820  and  1830.  Tlie  reverse  is  the  case  in  the 
i'oloreti  population.  The  productive  class,  or  those  between  fifteen  and  sixty,  in 
Cjiirlc-'ton,  i.s  as  favorably  Khown,  as  in  the  other  American  cities,  except  Lowell. 

Thf*  number  of  dwellinL;  hoase-j  in  the  city  in  lb*20,  was  2,3v>();  in  18o0,  2,481; 
in  1  -4  J,  2,5504;  in  1H4H,  3,147 ;  of  which  358  are  stores  wholly.  The  following  table 
exhibits  a  state  of  things  highly  prosperous  in  Charleston: 

nWKLLINO    HOUSES. 

ii  9  1«  i  I  6 

CUsM  f^f  Houses.  *  fc.^  is,  ^'^  I  "^ 

Rg  B/3  ^C  Sja  cj  ^ 

1^    ^.^     V     ^i^      g       g 

lahnbitwl  by  one  Cimily, 784  784  1.4S2  1,482  2,266  2.206 

•    two     "        »*'5  i;i)  235  470  SOO  fOO 

«*  "    throe  "       12  36  53  169  65  195 

•  Tho  r?a<i'^r  w'.ll  find.  In  our  first  eight  Tolumos,  a  great  maoj  artlclet  upon  Charleaton)  pre- 
pAT-d  with  much  care. 
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Inhabited  by  four  fam% 0             0  26            104  26           104 

««         "    fiTe     "       0              0  6              25  6              2& 

"         «    six      «       ^ 16  1                6  2              12 

"         "    eight  "       0              0  18  18 

«         <i    tea     «       - 0              0  1               10  1              10 

Total, 8^  956  1,S04  2^64  2,666  3,220 

The  water  in  Charleston  is  bad,  which  makes  cisterns  generally  resorted  to 
In  periods  of  drought,  and  when  these  fail,  things  are  in  no  envisible  ttate,  an 
fierce  conflagrations  sometimes  rule.    An  artesian  well  was  attempted  in  lf23 
In  lb47  another  was  bored,  523  feet,  and  abandoned  for  want  of  success.    It' 
been  re-commenced,  but  with  what  prospects  we  have  not  learned. 

CLASSES  or  POPULATION. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  and  proportions  of  the  different  class- 
es.    U  he  unmarried  men,  over  fifteen,  were  2,5/1,  or  1  in  5.5  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation; the  married  2,053,  or  1  in  6.9;  and  the  widowers  l&O,  or  1  in  767.    Tne 
unmarried  women,  over  fifteen,  were  1,760,  or  1  in  80  of  the  whole  population r 
the  married  2,119,  or  1  in  6.6;  and  the  widowed  887,  or  1  in  16: 

MALB8.  FINALES.  BOTH. 

Agu.      Condition.           Number.  Jn each IQO.  Number.  InecchlW).  Number,  AimrAlOO. 

Over  15,  unmarried,... 2.571  53.51  1,760  37.00  4,331  44.14 

"     "    married, 2,053  42.74  2,119  44.56  4,172  43.54 

«     «*    widowed, 180  3.76  877  18.44  1,057  11.05 

15  to  eO,  unmarried,^ 2,515  62.36  1,690  35.53  4,206  43J»8 

«        «    married 1,910  39.76  2,W:7  43.25  3,977  41.f0 

"        «    widowed, 117  2.43  5«4  12.27  701  7.S4 

Orer  eO,  unmarried, 56  1.16  70  1.47  126  1.31 

«'     "    married, 143  2.97  62  1.09  195  2.00 

«     "   widowed, 63  1.31  293  6.13  356  3.72 

The  excess  of  widows  over  the  widowers  is  very  large,  being  887  of  the  for- 
mer to  160  of  the  latter.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  peculiar  U 
Charleston,  as  will  appear  from  Air.  Shattuck's  census  of  Boston. 

The  tables  of  paupkhs  show  that  the  expense  of  supporting  them  has  dimin — 
ished  from  $100,707.34,  for  the  five  years  ending  1823,  to  |3fc,769.o7  in  the  sanME^ 
period,  ending  1849,  while  the  difierence  in  the  number  has  varied  little.     The 
labor  of  these  people,  employed  upon  cracking  stones  for  street  paving,  almosT^. 
pays  the  entire  expense  ot  their  maintenance. 

EnUCATION. 

The  libt  of  free  school  pupils  is  394,  amount  expended  for  them  13,900,  aver- 
age to  scholar  $10,  average  attendance  five  years.  These  are  valuable  schools, 
but  they  are  scarcely  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  city.  Private  teachers,  how- 
ever, abound.  There  is  an  admirable  high  school,  eetabli.shed  in  ls^9,  with  an 
average  of  130  to  150  scholars.  It  is  endowed  with  $1,000  per  annum,  for  a 
hundred  years,  by  council.  There  are  several  public  libraries  in  Charleston — the 
Apprentices',  wiTh  a  fine  hall;  the  Mercantile,  and  the  Charleston  Library  Soci- 
ety— the  last  named  beinj?  the  oldest  and  best. 

The  old  CuARLKSTOx  Collegk,  for  which,  from  all  the  associations  of  our 
younger  years,  we  entertain  an  attachment  which  grows  stronger  as  years  ad- 
vance, was  chartered  in  1791.  For  a  long  time  it  was  but  a  grammar  school.  It 
was  reorganized  for  collegiate  purposes,  and,  having  fallen  through,  was  resusci- 
tated in  1837,  chiefly,  if  we  remember  rightly,  through  the  exertions  of  Henry  L. 
Pinckney.  The  common  council  have  taken  the  institution  in  hand,  and' are 
chargeable  with  its  expenses  beyond  tuition  receipts,  which  excess  has,  hitherto, 
l>eeu  quite  considerable.  It  is  liow  flourishing,  with  an  able  faculty,  several  new 
professorships — and  the  number  of  students  gradually',  but  steadily,  increasing. 
The  annual  rates  arc  too  high  to  diffuse  the  advantages  of  the  college  as  widely 
as  should  be.  They  are  $bO  per.annum,  though  the  best  schools  in  the  city  re- 
ceive even  more.* 


*  This  instUution  ba«,  of  late,  been  greatly  improTcd ;  eztensirA  and  additional  winga  are  about 
to  bo  added  to  the  main  building,  and  the  front  to  be  adorned  by  a  colonnade  of  Innic  order; 
BnothcT  profeBsorRhip  has  also  bven  established,  entitled  the  chair  of  "  Intelloctaal  Philoeophj 
aocl  Oroek  litonture.''    ItA  oondiUon )»  moat  tioMx\ibin%. 
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COHICXRCE. 


*^i^ere  arc  lines  of  two  steamships  running  to  New  York,  two  to  Philadelphia 
^J^  one  to  Havanna;  eleven  sailing  ships,  two  barques,  eight  brigs  and  five 
^**Ocner3,  to  New  York;  three  barques  and  three  brigs,  to  Boston;  three  barques, 
J^*^  brigs  and  three  schooners,  to  New  Orleans;  two  brigs  and  nine  schooners, 
|9  Philadelphia;  six  schooners,  to  Baltimore,  etc.  There  are  eighteen  full  branch 
^^t8,  eight  second  branch,  and  nine  pilot  boats.    The  tonnage  from  IBUO  to 


ReffitUred  foreign  trade.  Coatting.  2Vta(. 

MOO, 4a,732  7,480  61,212 

iSOl, 61,192  8,688  60,880 

1802, 31,354  8,«53  40,007 

1803,- 30,093  9,101  40,094 

1804, 41,860  8^14  60,683 

That  from  1843  to  1849,  shows  a  woful  falling  off— but  then  the  years  above 
^•''^re  of  extraordinary  commercial  prosperity. 

1843,- 10,013  11,136  n,148 

1844,- 8,394  11,221  19,616 

1S46,- 8,516  11,420  19,963 

184e,^ 13,732  13,287  37,019 

1847^ 14,992  13,667  28,669 

^      There  is  a  splendid  dry  dock,  Gilbert's  patent,  owned  by  James  Marsh.    The 
*-^rgest  vessels,  cargoes  and  all,  are  taken  up  in  two  to  three  hours,  and  in  four 


>ar9  169  vessels  have  been  served,  39  being  ships  and  b&rques,  and  42  brigs — 
^^Tiarge  forty  cents  the  ton  without  cargo,  eighty  cents  with  cargo,  ten  cents  per 
^ar  the  ton  for  use  of  dock,  etc. 

in  sixteen  years  forty-one  vessels  have  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  South 
^I^arolina  and  the  Charleston  bar,  of  which  thirteen  were  ships  and  barques. 
We  have  published,  as  our  back  volumes  will  show,  very  full  statistics  of  the 
exports  of  rice,  cotton  and  lumber,  from  Charleston.    We  give,  however,  at  the 
«na  of  this  article,  the  exports  of  cotton  and  rice,  drawn  from  the  elaborate 
and  laborious  tables  of  the  census. 
The  crops  of  Ska  Island  Cotton  have  decreased,  from  an  average  of  about 
35.000  bales  in  1H20,  to  an  average  of  22,030  or  23,000  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Of  this,  Charleston  received  about  two-thirds  and  Savauuah  the  rest.     The  total 
vice  crop  of  Carolina  reaches  an  average  of  130,000  tierces,  of  which  Charleston 
receives  all,  except  1,000  or  1,500  tierces  going  to  Georgetown.     The  Georgia 
crop  averages  35,000,  and  the  North  Carolina  7,000  tierces. 

The  avcraj^  importation  of  com  into  Charleston,  is  about  400,000  bushels,  of 
which  the  railroad  now  bring-i  one-half  from  the  interior  of  the  State.  Importa- 
tions of  oats  avera^^a  50,000  or  60,000  bushels.  Average  bales  hay  20,000  to  25,- 
000.  Imports  su^ar,  average  hogsheads  8,000,  tierces  200,  barrels  2,000,  boxes 
1,030;  Molasses,  nugshcads  5,000  (of  late  .barrels  5,000;  average  co£fee,  bags 
2^S,000;  salt,  sacks  about  100,000,  and  20,000  bushels. 


IMPOSTS  AND  EXP0BT8. 

ImporU. 

Tetr  ending  33th  June,  18  (  (, $1,131,515 

«  «  1845 1,U'U58 

«  "  1S«, 902,536 

•*  "  1H47 l,5S0,ft58 

«  "  \U% 1,435.233 


Eaqportt. 

|7,433,'282 

8,890,648 

6,848,477 

10,431,617 
8,'«1,917 


Hertnut. 

$497,001 
390,276 
284,493 
38^,553 
3ii,468 


BANKS  AND  INSURANCE  COMPANIES* 


BANKS. 


CAor- 

ter. 


B«nk  of  Soath  Carolina, 1792 

ItetebaDk, 1802 

Unfoabank, 1810 


CAPITAL. 


$  1,000,000 
1,000,100 
1;OUO,000 


Pivr 
value 

of 
ihares. 

$45 

lOJ 

SO 


Average 

rate  pr.c. 

iffdivi' 

dmdi. 

15  yean. 

5.90 

6.82 
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Planters  *  Mcphanlcn  bank 1 810  1.00O,Of:O  25  MT 

Bonk  ofthoStfcli!  of  South  Carolina, 1^12  1,123.:;67  • 

BankofCharlcftton Uo6  S,ltO>CO  100  T.44 

£ouUi  Me^ttrn  K.  R.  bunk mS  ^09,425  2S  'JA 

00lf7Aia£S. 

Union  Insurance  company, 1F07  f  450,000  CO  11.11 

Ch'n  ¥.  A  M.  luKurancc  company 1M8  f  C0O,O(jO  CO  U» 

South  Camlina  Uailroad  compHnv 1827  S,112.;XiO  75  125 

Ch'n  Insurance  &  Trunt  oowihuv,.  .* I^y7  {^lii.uuO  60  lJ.o* 

South  Carolina  luauronco  company, lS4d  260,000  25 

f\      There  are  four  steam  cotton  presses  in  Charleston,  one  cotton  factoiy^six  rice- 
JL     mills,  one  sugar  refinery,  fourteen  grist-mills,  five  engine  factories,  one  bras* 
I    foundeiy,  five  saw  mills,  five  ship  yards,  one  turpentine  distillery,  d^c. 

RAILBOAnS. 

The  Hamburg,  of  136  miles,  was  begun  in  1831  and  finished  in  1833,  being 
then  the  longest  road  in  the  world.  The  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  road  was  char- 
tered in  18.17,  but  failing,  the  charter  was  united  to  that  of  the  Hamburg  road 
in  1844.  Two  branches  have  been  added — to  Columbia  68  miles,  and  to  Can>d«tt 
37  miles.  Two  other  branch  roads  are  in  construction,  to  Charlott«,  N.  C,  IW 
miles,  and  to  Greenville,  S.  C,  over  a  hundred  miles.  The  number  of  pa.>5tr.. 
gers  on  these  roads  has  increased,  from  26,649  in  1834,  to  75,149  in  \tAt>:  tie 
gross  receipts,  all  sources,  from  $166,559  to  $800,073:  the  bales  of  cotton,  from 
24,567  to  274,364. 

rUBUC  HKALTH,   AC. 

The  statistics,  here,  are  vciy  full  and  show  the  most  laborious  investigatioc. 
There  are  no  tables  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  except  for  a  single  jear, 
lb48,  as  no  registry  system  is  provided  for. 

CLIlfATS. 

" '  A  variation  of  eighty-three  degrees  between  the  heat  and  cold  of  differctt 
days  of  the  same  years,  and  of  forty-six  degrees  in  the  different  hours  of  the  sanie 
day,  in  South  Carolina,  is  to  be  found  in  its  hi<^torical  records.'  This  sadden 
change  of  forty-six  degrees  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  occurring  in  1751. 
In  1813,  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a  fall  of  forty-four  degrees  in  a  few  houre. 
Dr.  Shecut  mentions  a  fall  of  thirty-three  degrees  in  twelve  hours,  occurring  ia 
1819.  At  the  present  time,  however,  such  great  variations  arc  not  so  common. 
In  Dr.  Chalmers's  tables  for  ten  years,  from  1750  to  1769,  the  mean  annual  tein- 

Eerature  was  sixty-eight  degrees  ;  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  from  18U9  to  IM^, 
>r.  Shecut  gives  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  sixty  degrees,  or  a  difference 
of  eight  degrees  in  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  city,  in  the  space  of  fixty 
years.  From  1840  to  the  present  time,  the  mean  annual  temperature  has  b«?n 
sixty- four  degrees;  showing  an  increase  of  the  mean  temperature  of  four  dcgnx^-, 
since  lbl9." 


YELLOW  FEYKS. 


The  inhabitants  were  exempt  from  1750  to  1799,  except  a  few  c^^s  in  1753 
and  1755.  From  1792  to  1801,  the  westerly  winds  prevailed,  and  yellow  fever 
raged  every  summer  except  two.  In  tlic  next  ten  years,  the  fever  was  very  fatal 
in  years  when  this  wifid  most  prevailed. 

**  Yellow  fever  first  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  this  city  in  1699  or  1700;  the 
exact  (late  cannot  now  ne  ascertained.  According  to  the  account  given  of  it  bf 
Dr.  Hewet,  it  prevailed  in  that  year  very  extensively,  carried  off  a  large  nurabtr 
of  the  inhabitants,  including  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  province,  and  vas 
called  the  plaguo.     The  same  disease  recurrc^d  in  1703,  and  caused  as  fearful  a 


•  State  bank,  with  no  priTato  etockholdrrfl. 

f  Tiieae  oomponics  v«:Te  broken  up  by  Uie  lire  of  1S38. 
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mortality  as  at  its  previous  visitation.  From  this  period,  no  mention  is  made 
of  its  occurrence  unLil  172S,  when  it  again  recurred,  and  was  then  first  called 
Yellow  Fever,  although  from  the  description  given  of  the  two  former  epidemics, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  last  with  the  two  preceding.  In 
this  year,  also,  it  caused  a  great  number  of  deaths.  In  the  year  1732,  it  com- 
menced its  ravages  in  May,  and  continued  until  September  or  October;  during 
the  height  of  the  epidemic,  from  eight  to  twelve  whites  were  buried  daily.  It 
again  appeared  in  1739,  1745,  and  174S,  and  is  said  to  have  raffed  as  severely 
in  these  years  as  in  1732.  The  number  of  deaths  which  it  caused  in  those  years 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  From  1748  to  1792,  no  epidemics  of  yellow  fever 
occurred,  although  it  is  stated  that  in  1753  and  1755,  a  few  sporadic  cases  were 
seen.  In  1792,  a  new  series  of  epidemics  occurred ;  it  ri^ed  in  that  year,  in 
1794,  1795, 1796,  1797,  1799,  1800,  1801,  1802,  1804,  1807.  The  deaths  from  it, 
in  those  years  in  which  any  accounts  are  to  be  found,  were:  in  1799,  239;  in 
1800, 184;  in  1802,  96;  in  1804,  148;  and  in  1807,  162. 

"From  1807  to  1817,  a  period  of  ten  years,  there  was  nearly  a  complete  ex- 
emption from  epidemics  of  this  disease.  In  this  latter  year  it  reappeared,  and 
caused  270  deatns,  of  which  a  large  number  were  chilaren.  In  1819,  it  again 
prevailed  epidemically,  causing  176  deaths.  In  the  next  year  it  prevailed  slight- 
ly, but  did  not  become  epidemic.  In  1824,  auother  serious  epidemic  occurred, 
which  carried  oflf  231  persons.  From  this  period,  1824,  to  1838,  no  serious  visit- 
ation of  yellow  fever  occurred,  although  several  cases  of  it  existed  in  each  of  the 
years  1827, 1'^'23, 1834, 1835.  In  1838,  the  most  serious  epidemic  occurred  which 
has  been  known  in  the  annals  of  Charleston,  and  causing  the  largest  mortality 
which  has  ever  resulted  from  the  disease  in  this  city.  In  1839,  it  was  again 
epidemic,  but  to  a  much  less  extent,  than  during  the  former  year.  From  1839 
to  the  present  time,  nine  years  have  elapsed,  during  which  the  city  has  been 
exempt  from  the  visitations  of  the  scourge,  and  it  is  a  question  vitally  important 
to  her  interests,  whether  this  exemption  is  to  continue,  or  whether  it  is  but  one 
of  those  pauses  which  have  occurred  at  various  intervals  in  her  history.  This 
problem  can  be  solved  by  time  only."  * 

MORTALITT. 

The  small-pox  has  prevailed  epidemically  several  times  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  city,  and,  m  1738  and  1760,  most  frightfully.  Th^  cholera  also 
raged  in  1836.  The  tables  exhibit,  in  a  very  favorable  light,  the  health  of 
this  city,  among  the  white  population,  for  all  ages  under  fi^een  ;  the  propor- 
tional mortality  being  lower,  at  this  age,  than  either  Lowell  or  Surrey  ;  the  for-^ 
mer  accounted  the  healthiest  city  in  the  United  States,  the  latter  the  healthiest 
in  all  England.  Among  the  black  population,  the  proportional  mortality  is 
higher  at  this  age  than  in  Lowell  or  Surrey,  but  lower  than  in  the  other  cities 
named.  In  the  whole  population,  under  fifteen,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  lower 
than  in  any  other  city  named  except  Surrey.  For  the  ages  from  fifteen  to  sixty, 
however,  tne  comparison  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  Uharleston  ;  the  propor- 
tional mortality  of  this  class  of  her  population,  both  white  and  black,  being 
higher  than  in  any  of  the  cities  named,  except  Liverpool.  For  the  whole  popu- 
lation above  sixty,  the  proportional  mortality  is  higher  than  in  any  of  the  otner 
cities.  In  the  white  population  above  sixty,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  rather  low- 
er than  in  Liverpool  and  London,  but  higher  than  in  the  other  cities.  The  cause 
of  this  increasea  mortality  in  the  higher  ages  is  a  question  of  interest.  It  can- 
not be  the  result  of  climate,  for,  in  unhealthy  climates,  the  mortality  among 
children  is  always  greater,  in  proportion,  than  among  adults.  The  source  of 
the  greater  proportional  mortality  of  the  middle  ages  must,  therefore,  be  sought 
for  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  as  this  is  the  mostfruiti^l  cause  of  sickness  and 
mortality  to  a  population,  the  effects  of  climate  excepted. 

*  The  yellow  ferur  has  again  paid  a  hurried  r'ult  to  his  old  firiendB  in  Charleston,  merely  to 
•hov  he  has  not  forgotten  them,  1849. — £d. 
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iisnraenU  of  vanouH  kinds,  which  will  be  u 

We  have  been  highly  gratified  at  anothen 
with  the  interests  of  Memphis,  but  of  the  sa 
to  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  tradio 
last  year  or  two  compared  with  former  per 
planters  and  farmers  are  producing  themselr* 
they  have  heretofore  been  dependent  upon  thi 
or  that  the  business  of  selling  these  articles  1 
mate  by  being  transferred  to  established  hout 

Whilst  most  of  the  heavy,  or  auction,  groo 
upon  Front  Row,  Main  street  bids  fair,  and  tl 
and  fancy  goods  street  of  the  city;  from  the  I 
dryest,  and  least  dusty,  and  less  blocked  up  ^ 
barrels,  and  less  bustling  and  noisy  than  Froi 
street  where  the  ladies  "  most  will  congregate 
ping.    Indeed,  there  is  much  of  this  business, 
upon  this  street,  by  houses  of  well  established 
duce,  grocery  and  commission  business. 

The  finest  block  of  business  houses  upon 
Messrs.  S.  &  A  Fowlkes  A  Co.,  J.  Banks  i  Co. 
A.  Fransioli  &  Co.    These  are  opposite  the  V 
fitted  up  and  arranged,  with  reference  to  com 
those  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  Fowlkes — ind© 
passed  anywhere  in  these  respects.    Their  prod 
partment  is  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Main  a 
it  is  their  dry  goods  store.    These  are  kept  wi 
and  flues,  conveying  the  requisite  amount  of  h( 
In  the  cellar  is  a  capacious  cistern  in  which  is  ] 
the  water  to  a  reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
every  room  in  both  houses  by  means  of  pipes, 
one  hundred  feet  of  hose,  by  which  fire  can  be 
the  aid  of  fire  engines.    These  houses  are  well 
to  each,  and  are  doing  a  very  extensive  and  pro 
contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  fire  proof  ware 
Ac,  in  the  rear  of  the  block  spoken  of.    This 
broad. 

ttJ*  The  cellars  are  due  for  two  other  bni1«**« 
sions.  which  will  »«•»—  * 
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^^  to  time  hereafter,  cull  from  the  papers,  in  that  quarter,  whatever  touches 
*®  general  subject 

IKDIA  COTTON  CULTURE. 

"6  discussed,  at  considerable  length,  last  week,  the  all-important  question  of 
^  Coznniission  to  India,  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  real  nature  of  the  impedi- 
ments that  prevent  the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  presidencies  most 
"Vorable  to  its  growth.  Mr.  Bright  has  already  presented  to  the  Houne  of  Com- 
**ioii8,  a  petition  from  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  embodying  its 
^iews  on  this  subject,  and  praying  for  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry  through  the 
*nedium  of  a  government  commission.  The  honoraole  member  for  Manchester 
lias,  also,  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  such  a 
^raniission;  aud  we  are  glad  to  see  that  active  exertions  are  in  progress  to 
strengthen  his  hands,  by  an  eflfective  representation  of  the  opinions  of  the  mer- 
cantile classes  of  Manchester,  on  this  important  subject.  A  petition  now  lies  in 
the  Exchange,  which  has  already  received  the  signatures  of  upward  of  two 
hundred  of  the  principal  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  district.  The 
following  is  the  petition  : 

S»  XHM    BOXOKJLBLB  THX  00XM0N8  OF  TBI  UNITED  KIVODOM  OJ  QRXAT  BRITAIN  AKD  mELAND,  IN  tSSr 

UAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

The  petition  of  the  undersigned,  merchants,  manufacturers  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  their  vicinities, 

Showeth — That,  for  the  last  four  years,  the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country, 
"^irliich,  in  a  healthy  state,  supplies  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  value  of  British 
exports,  has  been  subjected  to  most  injurious  disturbances  through  an  inadequate 
Bupply  of  the  raw  material,  for  which,  from  its  nature,  this  country  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  imports  from  warmer  climates. 

That  it  is  of  vital  consequence  to  every  interest  in  this  kingdom,  that  a  trade, 
i  n  Tvhich  so  vast  an  amount  of  fixed  capital  is  embarked,  which  distributes  such 
iniTnease  sums,  weekly,  among  a  population  dependent  on  them,  and  which  in- 
fluences the  well-being  of  every  consumer  in  the  State,  in  proportion  as  it  is  in 
a  prosperops  or  a  depressed  condition,  should  be  as  little  as  possible  liable  to 
pernicious  fluctuations  from  a  deficient  supplv  of  its  first  requisite. 

That,  to  engender  steadiness  of  supply,  it  nas  become  of  absolute  necessity, 
that  the  sources  whence  cotton  may  oe  obtained,  should  be  immediately  multi- 
plied. 

That,  in  looking  to  the  countries  capable  of  producing  cotton,  your  petition- 
ers first  fix  their  atteution  upon  India,  because  the  plant  is  there  indigenous, 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  has  been  pursued  for  centuries.  They  see,  however, 
with  regret,  that  while  the  use  of  cotton  manufactures  has  increased  with  an  al- 
most incredible  rapidity,  in  countries  which  cannot  produce  the  raw  material, 
India,  which  has  so  long  possessed  the  raw  material  and  a  population  adequate 
to  the  production  of  any  quantity,  has  not,  from  the  inferiority  and  want  of 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  her  cotton,  participated  with  other  and  younger 
countries  in  the  supply  of  it. 

That  your  petitioners  believe  that  thesupineuess  of  India,  in  the  improvement 
of  her  cotton,  has  not  arisen  from  the  unfitness  cither  of  the  soil  or  climate. 
The  government  of  India,  at  great  cost  and  with  much  apparent  earnestness, 
have  endeavored  to  arouse  the  native  population  to  a  sense  of  their  own  interest, 
in  this  respect;  but  the  experiments  have  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  failed,  and  the 
hopes  of  relief  from  tliat  quarter,  so  hopeful  by  nature,  are  becoming  faint,  and 
the  benefits  which  a  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  this  country  would  confer 
upon  India,  are  repressed. 

That  it  is  in  evidence  before  your  honorable  house,  that  large  portions  of 
India  are  well  suited  to  the  production  of  cotton — ^your  petitioners  are  anxious 
to  have  it  ascertained,  by  means  of  an  inquiry  that  may  leave  no  doubt,  what 
have  been  the  causes  which  have  restrained  Inclia  from  so  improving  the  quality 
of  her  cotton,  as  to  enable  her  to  compete  with  the  cottons  of  other  countries  in 
the  British  market;  and  as  such  an  inquiry  could  not  but  be  most  useful  in  dis- 
playing the  economical  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  and  in  providing  data 
whereby  your  honorable  house  may,  at  the  proper  time,  be  better  enabled  to  con- 
sider whether  the  system  heretofore  applied  to  india  is  such  as  is  best  calculated 
to  excite  the  energies  of  the  people,  to  lead  to  industry  and  well-being,  and  to 
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the  people — the  utter  absence  of  all  eaco 
ment,  to  anj  improvement  in  the  means  o 
jurious  system  of  taxation,  that  strikes  at 
and  which  denies  everything  like  security 
as  to  the  labor,  of  the  cultivator.    The  go 
landlord  of  every  portion  of  the  soil,  and 
from  a  direct  tax  on  the  produce  of  the  Ian 
equitably  levied,  not  by  an  arbitrary  ass 
ment,  of  a  right  to  determine  what  prop 
constitute  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  th 
cultivator,  but  on  a  fair  valuation  of  the  inJ 
soil,  as  an  implement  of  production,  this 
the  least  injurious  in  whicn  it  could  fall  u| 
ment  of  the  Indian  land  tax  is  both  arbiti 
excessive  as  well  as  fluctuating;  and  the  m 
dustry  of  all  stimulus  by  destroying  the  oi 
the  certainty  of  reaping  the  full  fruits  of  its 
perieuce  sufficiently  shows  us,  in  this  coun 
will  system  has  been  in  checking  agricultura 
majority  of  lauded  proprietors  were  not  dis 
with  enterprising  or  improving  occupiers.     ' 
of  their  industry  torn  from  them,  has  open 
our  farmers,  aud  maintained  the  produce  of 
bilities.     How,  then,  must  the  same  princip 
landlord  was  not  the  'squire  of  the  parish,  ii 
tions,  but  the  government  of  a  hu^e  territor 
financial  exigencies,  and  interested  in  raisi 
summary  way?    How  could  industry,  capit; 
system  where  the  amount  of  produce  was  ii 
terminin^  the  tax-paying  capabilities  of  any 
questionably,  has  oeen  the  practice  of  tho 
collectorat43s.    In  the  able  report  of  the  ^on 
ago,  the  evils  of  a  fluctuating  assessment  to  i 
But  a  much  more  imporumt  fact  is  also  su 
viz.:  that  ajiced  assessment,  though  bearit 
avera:^e  produce,  than  a  fluctuating  one  form 
year's  standing  croD.  is.  mii«»-  • * 
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high  one,  but  the  cultivated  surface  was  increased,  in  this  collectorate,  abore 
4(JU  per  cent. 

A  government  commission,  despatched  to  India,  expresslj^  to  investigate  the 
operation  of  the  land-tax  assessments  in  all  the  cotton  growing  districts,  would 
supply  a  vast  fund  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  destructive  eflfects  of  the  present 
loose  and  arbitrary  svstem  of  taxation.  Whether  India  can,  or,  can  not,  suc- 
cessfully compete  witn  the  cotton  growing  States  of  America,  such  an  inquiry 
would,  at  any  rate,  conduce  most  materially  to  her  prosperity,  by  revealing  the 
real  impediments  with  which  our  system  of  government  fetters  her  resources 
and  harasses  the  industry  of  her  j)eople.  The  position  of  Lancashire  is  every 
year  becoming  more  critical,  and  the  necessity  more  imperative  for  some  decisive 
attempt  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  our  possessions  in  British  India  can  be  made 
conducive  to  the  greater  security  of  our  staple  manufacture.  The  accounts; 
which  every  successive  steamer  now  brings,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  reference  to  the  deficiency  of  the  last  cotton  crop,  and  the  apparently  unfa- 
vorable season  for  the  planting  of  the  new  one,  render  it  more  than  ever  impor- 
tant that  some  decisive  steps  should  be  taken  to  render  us  less  dependent  upon 
a  single  soil  and  climate  for  our  future  supplies.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
exertions  which  are  now  making^  will  induce  the  govem^Hent  to  accede  to  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  that  both  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Commercial  Association  will  cordially  co-operate  to  bring  the  whole  weight 
and  influence  of  the  mercantile  community  of  Manchester  to  bear  upon  what 
we  cannot  otherwise  desiimate  than  as  a  irreat  national  necessity. — J^ianchetter 
Examiner,  =»  i  -^ 

CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  explained,  the  transport  of  cotton  from  the  fields  to 
the  port  of  shipment,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  all  but  fatal  to  the  character  of 
the  staple,  and  even  to  the  profits  of  the  traders.  Until «ome  substitute  is  found 
for  the  miserable  bullock-droves,  which  now  supply  the  only  means  of  carriage, 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  a  fair  trial  can  be  given  to  the  cotton  producing  qual- 
ities of  India.  Yet,  at  this  point,  also,  the  personal  intervention  of  English 
agents  might  be  of  infinite  service,  for  their  reports  would  convey  authentic  in- 
formation as  to  facts,  and  when  these  facts  have  been  duly  appreciated,  we  are 
entitled  to  anticipate  with  confidence  that  capital  would  be  no  longer  wanting 
to  establish  all  ttie  requisite  communications  between  one  port  of  India  and 
another.  At  present,  the  very  name  of  a  railroad  has  been  brought  into  un- 
fortunate disrepute  by  the  results  of  improvident  speculation  and  scandalous 
mismanagement.  But  these  miscarriages  should  serve  rather  to  guide  than 
to  deter,  and  with  warnings  so  impressive,  and  so  fair  a  field  as  India  for  the 
revival  of  enterprise,  results  of  a  widely  different  character  might  be  safely 
expected.  Above  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  choice  is  not  absolutely 
free.  Cotton  we  mutt  have,  and  though  some  aid  ma^  be,  perhaps,  contributed 
from  miner  sources,  it  is  evident  to  all  who  have  considered  the  subject,  that  in 
India  alone  can  be  found  any  permanent  or  effectual  safeguard  against  such  con- 
Uiigenoies  as  have  suggested,  the  present  remarks. 

There  is,  we  fear,  little  room  left  for  doubting  that  the  apprehensions  which 

have  been  repeatedly  expressed,  for  the  steadiness  of  our  cotton  supplies,  will 

receive  an  unpleasant  verification  in  the  imports  of  the  ensuing  season.     Already 

have  the  results  of  last  year's  deficiencies  become  sensible.     It  is  not  anticipated 

that  the  total  shipments  to  England,  from  the  American  ports  during  the  present 

sea>*on,  will  exceed  1,000,000  bales.     They  have,  hitherto,  not  reached  950,000; 

and,  indeed,  the  total  exports  since  the  first  of  last  September,  have  been  fully 

500,000  bales  below  those  of  1849,  and  200,000  below  those  of  1848.     Last  year 

the  r>hipnient6  to  England,  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  April,  were 

84,fM)0  bales ;  this  year  the  return,  for  the  corresponding  period,  ^ives  an  export 

of  only  29,000 — ^showing  a  decrease  of  nearly  two-thirds.     Facts,  like  these,  read 

us  an  imprcHsive  lesion  upon  our  position  and  our  perils.     Cotton  is  scarcely 

less  indispensable  to  us  than  com  ;  whereas,  while  in  one  case  we  can  commani^ 

the  resources  of  the  entire  glol>e,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  demand  and  J^^l'ply, 

ili  the  other  we  are  virtually  dependent  on  the  produce  of  a  single  State  and  the 

variations  of  a  single  climate.     The  cotton  plant  is  as  liable  to  injury  ;u)  the 

vine,  and  a  bad  crop  is  as  probable  an  event  as  a  bad  vintage :  yet,  against  so 
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the  same  time,  to  the  prosperity  of  iDaia  t 
are,  besides,  notoriously  practicable,  "why" 
further  delay? 

The  nrst  necessity  of  a  cultivator,  is  food 
of  Europe,  any  agricultual  produce  can  fim 
in  money ;  but  iu  India,  the  cultivator  ha^s  i 
tain  market  within  reach,  nor  has  he  the  o 
however  intrinsically  saleable  it  may  be,  to  i 
less,  therefore,  his  crop  be  of  such  a  kind  aS 
own  consumption,  he  is  liable  to  the  extremiti 
that  he  plants  his  fields  with  cotton,  and  thai 
raises  a  respectable  crop,  he  is,  perhaps,  hund 
kcts  of  the  coast,  to  which  he  has  no  means  c 
conditions  of  cultivation  would  call  into  be 
whose  trade  it  would  be  to  purchase  the  crops 
collect  them  for  transmission  to  the  exporters, 
exist.     The  inland  trader  is  a  man  without 
who  would  simply  avail  himself  of  such  circu 
lie  in  wait  for  the  unfortunate  cultivator,  and 
price  when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
tlie  ryot  escapes  such  straits  as  these.    In  tl: 
modicum  of  rent  in  kind,  and  reserve  the  rema 
sistenc^.     By  such  means,  he  makes  himself  i 
kets — nor  can  it  be  any  matter  of  surprise  tl 
quence  is,  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  Dcccan, 
cotton  is  not  grown  upon  one  field  in  fifty  cap 
no  material  supplies  nave  ever  found  their  wa^^ 

The  remedy  for  this  is  so  obvious  and  simp 
dicated.  What  is  primarily  required,  is  a  cij 
intelligent  and  provided  with  sufficient  means 
at  a  money  price,  which  will  renumerate  him 
to  renew  the  experiment.  There  is  no  want  o; 
tors.  The  capauilities  of  various  lauds,  and  t 
of  produce,  are  computed  and  known,  to  a  iiic 
invariably  given  to  the  more  remunerative  crop 
for  all.  At  present,  ^rain  of  the  coarsest  ki£ 
will  not  bear  cotton- >»"♦  *^ 
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COTTON  CULTURE  IN  TBI  BRITISH  P06B188I01V8. 

The  following  article  appears  as  editorial  in  Wilmer  and  Smith's  European 

Times  of  April  twentieth  : 

"  The  law  of  suppler  and  demand,  is  the  leverage  which  moves  the  commercial 
world.  When  an  indispensable  article  of  consumption  becomes  scarce,  the  value, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  rises  in  the  market,  just  as  it  falls  in  value  when  there  is 
a  superabundance.  Applying  this  uncontrovertible  fact  to  cotton ,  you  would  im- 
agine, to  hear  certain  sapient  persons  talk,  that  they  desired  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  whole  of  the  southern  planters,  because  they  cannot  control  the  sea- 
sons, and  furnish  abundance  of  tne  raw  material  for  all  the  spindles  in  the 
world.  These  grumblers  forget  that  the  grower  can  no  more  regulate  the  price 
of  cotton,  than  he  can  mete  out  the  sunshine  which  feeds,  or  the  frost  which 
kills,  the  plant.  The  southemors  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  staple,  might 
justly  retort  upon  the  lords  of  Cottonopolis,  in  the  language  of  tlie  ancient  Brit- 
on :  'If  Ciesar  can  hide  the  sun  with  a  blanket,  and  put  the  moon  in  his  pock- 
et,  we'll  pay  tribute  to  him  for  light.' 

"At  the  same  time,  when  the  equilibrium  of  prices  has  been  destroyed  by  an 
nnlooked  for  casualty — ^when  exclusive  dependence  upon  a  particular  country, 
for  an  essential  article  of  commerce,  is  found  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
course  of  capital  and  labor — it  becomes,  not  only  necessary,  but  imperative,  to 
look  elsewhere  for  a  supply,  fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  times,  so  as 
to  be  provided  for  every  contingency ;  and  in  this  spirit  we  can  discern  nothing 
to  censure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  commend,  in  tlie  pains  which  are  now 
taken  to  procure  a  supply  of  cotton  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  compen- 
sate for  tne  unquestionable  deficiency  of  the  American  crop. 

"  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  capabilities  of  India,  to  send  uft 
as  much  cotton  as  we  require,  and,  to  a  certain  degree  of  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  that  country,  may  be  traced  the  anxietv  with  wnich  the  public  has  watched 
the  formation  of  Indian  railways,  and  tne  eagerness  with  which  the  progress 
and  commpletion  have  been  regarded.  The  East  India  Company  has  partaken 
lar^ly  of  this  feeling,  and  has  extended  a  helping  hand  to  two  companies 
which  have  taken  the  field,  and  for  which  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  in 
the  last  season.  One  of  these  companies  will  cut  a  line  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi ; 
the  other  a  line  from  Bombay  to  kalliar,  in  the  direction  of  the  great  cotton 
field  of  Ghauts.  These  undertakings  maybe  regarded  as  in  practical  operation, 
for  the  East  India  Company  has  guaranteed  a  dividend  on  the  outlay,  which 
makes  tlieir  completion  a  matter  of  certainty.  A  third  line  from  Madras  to 
Arcot  is  also  projected ;  but  whether  it  will  struggle  into  existence  is,  at  present, 
somewhat  questionable.  Nevertheless,  grave  doubts  exist,  whether  the  best  in- 
ternal communication  in  the  world  would  enable  India  to  grow  cotton  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  affect  the  price  in  the  home  market.  At  present  India  grows 
little  more  than  is  required  for  its  own  consumption  and  the  export  trade  to 
China  ;  and  as  to  quality,  it  is  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  that  the 
cotton  of  India  can  ever  compete  with  the  long  staple  of  America. 

"  Port  Natal  is  also  mentioned,  with  encouragement,  as  a  cotton  growing  dis- 
trict ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  population,  and  the  fact  that  no  vessel  has  ever 
yet  sailed  from  D'Urban,  the  only  port  in  the  colony,  direct  to  England,  shows 
that  a  long  period  must  elapse  ere  its  developments  can  produce  tangible  results. 
**  The  most  feasible  scheme  of  the  many  which  has  been  broached,  is  one  put 
forward  by  the  owners  of  property  in  British  Guiana.  The  West  India  Associa- 
tion, in  their  petitions  to  parliament,  as  well  as  iu  their  memorial  to  the  coloni- 
al secretary,  make  out  a  strong  case  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies  generally,  and 
of  Demarara  more  especiallv.  The  labor  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
West  India  difficulties.  Every  plan  adopted  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
black  population,  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  labor,  has  failed,  and  the  association 
ask,  through  Mr.  F.  Sand,  their  chairman,  permission  to  engage  blacks  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  on  the  plan  which  the  British  factories  on  the  river  Bonny 
adopt  with  the  natives  of  the  Kroo  coast — namely,  to  hire  them,  say  for  five 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  can  retnrn,  if  they  desire  it,  to  their  na- 
tive country.  In  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  this  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  renewal  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  if  similar  arrangements  were  permitted  in  the 
case  of  the  coolies,  and  in  the  one  referred  to — that  of  the  Kroo  blacks — ^we 
can  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  precautions  might  not  be  taken  on  the  African 
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ume  tbey  will  read  the  sigaa  tUicIi  a 
imperfecuy,  if  thej  do  doI  perceive  K  t 
meichiaa  and  tbe  nianuracturerB  of  thi 
leae  exciuaivelj  Uuui  heretorore  on  the  a 


a.  WEST  INDIA  MODE 
{The  foUoving  eeaaj  received,  several 
guiueas,  offered  by  Lord  Elgiu,  tbengoTt 
treatise  upon  Uie  HubjecL  We  have  Bup| 
know  vhat  sjatema  their  neighbors  havo 
ticol  good  be  derived  from  the  informatia 

Commeiica  bj  subdividing  Ihe  old  cane 
be  suitable  (o  reoeive  the  plow,  into  »ectioi 
Biid  ia  the  most  convenient  manner  to  i 
Fence:!  ma;  be  growing  fences,  or  ditch 
neceanary  in  man  v  parts,  io  carrying  out  tbi 
water  for  Etock,  they  will  be  found  DeneGci 
the  bank  wilh  any  of  tlie  growing  fences 
Bubstaiitiol,  durable  and  least  expensive,  an 

The  next  important  dnty  ia  to  drain  the 
dug  by  machinery,  the  tiles  necessary  for  c 
machinery.  These  poiuu  accomplished  a 
commencement,  but  will  be  attended  by  a  ( 
manure  the  land  as  high  as  you  possibly  i 
stock,  or  sheep,  ur  stable,  or  cattle  pen  du 
virtues  are  saved  to  the  soil,  covering  Che 
moved,  with  a  coat  of  loam,  or  if  stiff  rlaj 
done,  close-plow  the  land  with  a  common  si 
deep,  following  in  the  same  furrow  willi  lh( 
to  tbe  sub-soil,  or  deeper,  if  possible.  Then 
the  wfcdd  and  grau,  and  open  it  into  cane  1 
ing  out  the  holes  with  a  deep  double-bre 
plant  them,  giving  Uie  canes  an  opportauil 
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with  the  assistance  of  steers  occasionally  to  break  stiff  land,  or  in  sub-soilinff 
it,  will  be  sufficient  to  plow,  sub-soil,  roll  and  harrow,  drill,  scarify,  mold  and 
hoe,  all  the  yarioas  crops  on  the  model  sugar  farm,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  gang 
occa-sioDally  to  plant,  weed,  trash,  heap  and  turn  out  manure,  fencing;,  Ac. 

While  on  the  subject  of  plowing,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  uiat  as  the 
plow  is  DOW  coming  into  general  use  throughout  the  island,  and  its  beneficial 
effects  freely  admitted  and  tolerably  well  understood  ,all  that  remains  for  me,  is 
to  point  out  some  improvement.  The  team  of  horses  or  steers  should  be  brought 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  beam  of  the  plow,  and  exactly  in  the  center.  They 
should  then  walk  with  a  quick  step  witnout  stopping. 

It  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  British  farmers,  that  the  work  is  better 
performed  and  with  greater  ease  to  the  stock,  when  the  horses  in  the  plow  go 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  than  when  traveling  at  the  rate  of  one  mue 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  Repeated  stoppages  and  going  slow,  are  fagging 
both  to  man  and  beast,  and  detrimental  to  tne  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work. 
Oxen  may  be  so  trained,  as  to  perform  excellent  work  without  flogging. 

They  ought  to  be  stall-fed  during  the  plow  season,  on  a  mixture  of  hay,  com 
and  grass,  and  kept  exclusively  for  the  plow.  The  same  rule  should  be  extend- 
ed to  the  plow  horses,  with  the  addition  of  being  well  groomed  twice  a  day. 
When  the  plow  does  not  take  the  ground,  or  is  otherwise  out  of  order,  the 
means  of  repairing  and  altering  it  should  be  on  the  estate. 

RAT00N8 

Should  be  plow-molded  every  year,  during  which  operation  any  of  the  chemical 
or  lately  discovered  manures  may  be  applied,  such  as  are  found  by  experience 
to  be  congenial  to  the  nature  of  that  specific  soil  which  is  drawn  by  analysis. 
By  analyzing  the  soil  and  the  compost,  or  other  chemical  manure,  it  is  goon  found 
wnich  description  of  manure  will  be  most  beneficial ;  or  well-digested  cattle 
pen  or  stable  manure,  harrowed  into  the  bank  so  broken,  and  covered  over  with 
the  trash  so  taken  off,  when  clearing  for  the  plow.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
couple  of  smart  boys  goin^^  before  the  plow,  nucing  the  trash  on  the  bank  fast 
cut  by  the  plow,  and  so  on  m  rotation  to  the  end  of  the  piece ;  or  a  raker  drawn 
by  one  horse  may  be  invented  to  remove  the  trash.  By  this  simple  process, 
canes  may  be  kept  ratooning  as  long  as  you  like.  The  plow-molding,  with  the 
application  of  manure  in  the  bank,  may  be  done  at  an  early  stage,  that  is,  when 
the  sprouts  make  their  appearance. 

As  tlie  canes  are  covering  the  ground,  or  soon  after,  the  soil  may  be  again 
disturbed,  either  by  a  light  single  one  horse  plow,  or  by  a  scarificator,  harrow- 
drill  or  horse-hoe,  or  such  of  them  as  the  sugar  farmer,  on  experience,  finds  to 
be  most  beneficial.  By  cutting  the  rooty  fibers  of  the  canes  that  push  out  in 
collateral  directions,  fresh  ones  immediately  replace  them,  and  take  up  such 
nourishment  as  they  can  find  in  the  newly  cut  bank ;  a  reinforcement  of  suck- 
ers will  be  the  result,  while  fresh  sUibility  is  added  to  the  mother  cane.  It  is 
to  this  end  I  recommend  dung  and  manures  annually  for  the  ratoons,  which,  if 
properly  done,  places  them  pretty  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  plant  canes, 
and  planters  of^  experience  know  that  the  cheapest  sugar  is  that  produced  from 
ratoons  under  the  old  system,  and  it  will  be  doubly  so  under  mine.  When  you 
determine  on  throwing  out  a  piece  of  ratoons,  I  recommend  a  rotation  of  crops, 
such  as  Guinea  corn,  Indian  corn  and  green  crops  of  the  most  bcncfici«il  descrip- 
tions, for  benefiting  the  land  and  affording  food  both  for  man  and  beast.  They 
may  be  of  plantains,  cocoes,  cassadoes,  ochres,  peas  and  beans;  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons  and  turnips,  if  you  can  succeed  in  this  not  climate. 
Next  comes  artificial  grasses,  to  be  planted  "before  or  after  the  green  crops.  At 
this  staj^e,  you  have  Uie  sample  estate  dividend  in  the  different  crops— canes, 
com,  fallow  and  green  crops,  and  a  part  in  artificial  grasses,  sufficient  to  make 
hay  for  the  stable,  cultinff  grass  for  the  pens,  and  sufficient  feeding  for  your 
stock.  By  this  rotation  of  crops,  you  improve  and  benefit  the  land  and  produce 
good  crops  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  with  one-fourtli  of  the  manual  labor 
necessary  under  the  old  system.  The  greatest  attention  slioiild  be  paid  to  mak- 
ing manure  in  the  field  and  at  the  works — the  drainings  of  the  stables  and  cat- 
tle-pens should  be  preserved,  and  carted  out  to  the  field  where  most  required. 
The  compound  qualities  of  this  manure  are  very  powerful.  A  few  boys  and 
mule  carts  would  materially  assist  in  carting  out  manure — bringing  feeding  for 
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caked  'with  a  few  days  of  hot  sun',  w 
When  any  quantity  of  moisture  was  n 
•trata,  it  heated  and  scalded  the  canes 
months,  it  chilled  them — in  either  cai 
booty  and  woody  joints,  and  thereby  \ 
drained  and  sub-soiled  16  to  18  inches  c 
the  soil  into  the  sub- soil,  from  whence  i 
its  chemical  benefits  in  the  soil  while  pai 

By  this  means,  in  a  dry  season,  the  can 
ness  and  moisture  by  evaporation  from 
being  stiff  and  clayey,  continues  cool  an 
fact,  that  all  the  essential  airs  necessary 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  are  contains* 
wind  and  rain.    Rain  water  being  highly 
soil,  ^ivine  a  lively  impulse  to  vegetation 
stability  of  the  soil — that  is,  when  the  Ian 

The  drains  are  to  be  cut  30  inches  deep, 
tom ;  after  which,  lay  12  inches  of  broken 
sods,  flat  stones,  slate  tiles  or  boards,  to 
amongst  the  stones  and  injuring  the  drai 
sinking  into  the  clay,  by  wnich  sMans  the 

The  sub-soil  plow  must  enter  16  inchef 
of  the  drains,  clear  of  the  plow.    The  lane 

MANUEINO 

A  flock  of  sheep,  consisting  of  from  20 
steers,  horses  and  mules,  as  may  be  necea 
with  the  assistance  of  some  breeding  stocl 
ly  fed  on  the  sections  of  the  cane  field 
artificial  grasses  and  j^en  crops,  would  b 

Land  so  dressed,  with  a  due  regard  to  t] 
receiving  an  annual  supply  of  manure,  ei 
found  by  analysis  or  experience  to  agree  1 
should  average  2)^'  hogsheads  (West  Indi 
through  the  crop,  that  is,  from  plants  anc 
acres  would  be  suflicient,  putting  in  an  an 
the  ratoons  with  manure.    In  addUi 

i»orf    mctn     »»'—    •  "^ 
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It  is  a  delicate  cane  and  very  bIow  in  its  growth,  requiring  many  cleanings 
before  it  covers  the  ground,  and  seldom  takes  a  start  until  the  fall  of  the  year. 
It  furnishes  a  scanty  supply  of  dry  leaves  to  cover  the  land  and  keep  it  cool. 
It  gives  a  smaller  proportion  of  tops  to  supply  the  cattle  pens  with  feeding  and 
to  make  manure,  and  it  suffers  more  from  trespass.  It  g^ves  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  fuel  compared  to  the  other  canes,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  it  is 
not,  in  these  baa  times,  so  good  a  poor  man's  cane  as  the  Montblanc  and  blue 
cues  and  black  transparent  canes.  From  the  prejudices  that  formerly  existed 
ig-iinst  the  colored  canes,  they  have  been  planted  on  light  sandy  soils  and  in 
g^,  in  which  the'Bourbon  cane  could  not  long  exist.  But  if  these  inferior 
ones  were  planted  in  your  best  lands,  well  manured,  I  am  convinced  they 
vould,  on  an  average  of  five  or  seven  years,  pay  better  than  the  Bourbon  cane, 
^d  would,  in  this  given  period,  in  plants  and  ratoons,  make  as  much  sugar  at 
^riy  one-half  of  the  expense.    For  example,  they  grow  rapidly  and  cover  the 

Sc^und  quickly,  they  throw  a  great  quantity  of  dry  trash  on  the  ground,  and 
^e  a  large  bushy  top  that  affords  ample  shade  -for  the  roots. 
Comparatively  spealcing,  they  require  very  little  weeding  and  trashing;  they 
^''e  ample  protection  to  the  land,  by  a  deep  cover  of  trash ;  they  suffer  less 
'joax  the  trespass  of  stock,  hogs  and  rats,  and  the  people  do  not  eat  them  as  they 
do  the  Bourbon  cane.    They  give  a  great  quantity  of^ feeding  for  stock  and  sup- 
ply for  the  cattle-pens,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  trash  from  the  mill  than  is  neces- 
!*ry  for  fuel  to  manufacture  the  sugar.    The  overplus  is  a  valuable  ingredient 
'<**■  making  manure,  which  may  be  fermented  in  cattle-pens,  or  in  pits  where  it 
^*y  receive  dundar.     The  drainings  of  the  stable  and  cattle-pens,  the  refuse  of 
^'rumings,  the  washings  of  cisterns,  and  all  the  sweepings  and  cleanings  about 
^^  Works  may  be  added,  and  ashes,  <fec. 

.  I^he  white  or  Montblanc  cane,  comes  next  in  quality  to  the  Bourbon,  and  may 
P^  BnccessfuUy  planted  in  the  same  piece,  say  every  alternate  row  or  two  of 
r^^rbon,  and  one  of  white  cane.  By  this  mixture,  the  extra  ti;a6h  from  the  lat- 
^'^  assists  in  making  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  former. 

^he  white  and  oUier  colored  canes  suffer  less  from  drought  and  poverty  of 
*^^vl,  and  ratoon  better  and  much  longer  than  the  Bourbon  cane,  as  they  do  not 
^^•ipoverish  the  land,  but  tend  to  improve  it  with  proper  culture. 

^  great  deal  more  may  be  said  in  carrying  out  these  leading  principles  into 
^'"^ctical  detail,  but  they  are  too  numerous  for  this  paper. 

3.  COTTON  BLOOMS,  FROSTS  AND  CROPS. 

The  subjoined  table  will  be  read  with  curiosity,  if  not  with  profit,  by  our 
T^lanting  friends.  It  shows  the  date  of  bloom  and  frost,  with  the  crop  of  each 
^*^i^iaon,  from  1836  to  date  : 

Date  of  bl/fom.  Date  o/fro$t.  Extent  of  crop. 

18,T<i,        4th  June.  14th  Octob'?r.  1,432.000  bales. 

18o7,        7th  May.  27th  October.  1,800,000      « 

1S38,      14tbJune.  7 tli  October.  1,300,000      « 

IS^jy,      24th  May.  7Ui  November.  2.117,C>00      « 

1>M0,        6th  Jane.  17th  October.  1,6»4,000      « 

1841,      lOth  June.  16th  October.  1,^83.000       " 

Vik2,      17th  May.  IsJ  November.  2,379.000      « 

1S4.'J,      12th  June.  loth  O«itober.  2.030,000       « 

1K44,      31th  May.  80th  October.  2,394.000       « 

1S4.S,      30th  Mar.  3d    November.  2,100,000      " 

1S46,      10th  June.  1  at  November.  1,800  0(]0      «< 

1/^7,      29th  May.  27  Lh  November.  2,348,000      « 

IH>S,      30th  May.  20th  November.  •2.700,000       « 

1«9,      loth  June.  lOth  Docembor.  2,000,000      « 

*  Of  which  200.000  bales  were  left  over  fh>m  preceding  season. 
Taking  the  above  as  a  criterion,  we  may  as  well  prepare  for  a  short  crop.  In 
Central  Gt»orgia  there  arc  no  blooms  yet,  and  no  prospect  of  any  before  the  16th 
to  the  24th  of  June.  Judging  from  this,  we  are  destined  to  have  another  short 
crop.  True  there  has  been  more  ground  planted  than  usual;  but,  in  many  sec- 
tions, immense  tracts  of  rich  cotton  lands,  which  last  year  were  cultivated,  are 
under  wdter,  and  cannot  be  planted  this  season. 

4.  SUGAR  AND  ITS  USES. 

The  French  people  are  great  eaters  of  sugar,  always  carrying  some  of  it  about 
with  them,  in  tneir  pockets  and  reticules,  and,  generally,  putting  five  or  six  lumps 
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into  each  cup  of  coffee.  M.  Chessat  reports  that  sugar,  when  used  as  the  exclu- 
sive, or  priucip.ll  article  of  diet,  produces  quite  opposite  effects  in  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  in  their  systems;  for,  while  it  fattens  some,  it  creates 
bile,  wnich  induces  a  diarrhea,  and  a  wasting  of  the  solids,  in  other  persons. 
The  celebrated  Bolivar  had,  by  fatigue  and  privations,  so  injured  the  tone  of  his 
stomach,  that  he  was  unable,  at  times,  to  take  any  other  food  than  sugar,  which, 
in  his  ca.se,  was  easy  of  digestion.  His  personal  friends  a>sure  us,  that,  in  some 
of  his  last  campaigns,  he  lived,  for  weeks  together,  upon  sugar  alone,  as  a  solid, 
with  pure  water  as  a  liquid;  but,  probably,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  thousand,  this  diet  would  soon  have  brouglit  the  person  adopting 
it  to  his  grave;  for,  on  those  whose  digestion  is  feeble,  a  large,  or  exclusive,  al- 
lowance of  sugar  adds  to  their  grievance,  because  the  excess  of  nutrinjent,  not 
being  generally  absorbed  by  their  weakened  system,  becomes  converted  to  bile, 
and  causes  great  debility  and  wasting  of  the  body.  In  seventeen  experiment*, 
made  on  dogs,  M.  Chessat  observed, "that,  when  tne  sugar  diet  fattened  them, 
there  was  a  general  tendency  to  constipation  meanwhile;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
when  it  produced  an  excess  of  bile  in  other  dogs,  their  bowels  were  relaxed. 
Why  English  children  suffer,  in  their  digestion,  after  eating  largely  of  sugar- 
plums, comfiU,  Ac.,  is  chietly  owing,  however,  to  tho-e  delicacies  being  composed 
of  the  refuse  of  starch  w^orks,  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris,  pipe  clay  and  chalk, 
and  having,  indeed,  as  little  sucar  as  will  suffice  to  give  them  a  palatable  sweet- 
ness; and  they  are  often  colored  with  gamboge;  and,  sometimes,  with  red  lead, 
verdigris,  and  other  mineral  poisons. 

Everywhere,  the  beasts  of  tne  field,  the  reptiles,  the  fish  and  insects,  ar»»  found 
to  have  a  great  liking  for  sugar  and  honey.  Mr.  Martin  says  he  has  tamed  the 
most  savage  and  vicious  horses  with  sugar,  and  has  seen  the  most  ferocious  ani- 
mals domesticated  by  being  partly  fed  upon  it.  The  tamers  of  lioiLs  and  tigers 
owe  their  power  over  tliem  chiefly  to  a  judicious  use  of  sugar,  and  other  .-orts 
of  sweets,  and,  also,  of  lavender  water,  and  various  other  perfumes,  of  which 
feline  animals  are  remarkably  fond.  In  the  sugar  season,  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  horses,  mules  and  cattle,  soon  acquire  a  plumpness  and  strength  by  partak- 
ing of  the  leaving  of  the  sugar  canes,  after  the  manufacturer  has  done  wiiJi  them. 
In  Cochin-China,  the  elephants,  buffaloes  and  horses,  are  all  fattened  with  sugar. 
We  learn,  from  the  ** Memoirs  of  Dr.  Edw.  Dartwright  '*  Jl5:'43),  that  this  inge- 
nious man  u£ed  to  fatten  sheep  on  sugar.  To  birds,  this  diet  provinl  so  nourish- 
ing, that  the  suppliers  of  the  European  poultry  markets  find  that  su^ar,  along  with 
hemp  seed  and  boiled  wheat,  will  greatly  fatten  ruffs  and  reeves  in  the  space  of 
a  fortnight. 

5.  ROSES. 

The  rose,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  times,  has  been  held  as  the  queen  of 
flowers.  The  name,  a>  it  comes  to  us,  is  from  the  Greek  mdon;  it  has  i-elatiou 
to  the  color,  red.  The  Greeks  took  their  impression  of  the  rose,  and  all  m.iiters 
of  taste  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  the  Egyptians,  Tersiaus,  arid  oUior  na- 
tions of  Asia.  Everywhere  it  is  the  type  of  beauty  and  love.  Th«i  G;v.ks  had 
more  taste  than  imagination,  and  they  found,  in  tlieir  beautiful  fable-,  th-  luxu- 
riant growth  of  Oriental  fancy.  They  have  this  tradition.  1  he  god  of  Love 
made  a  present  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  Silence,  of  a  beautiful  ro^e,  iho  fir>t 
that  had  been  known,  to  engage  him  not  to  di.«cover  any  of  the  secrete  of  his 
mother,  Venus;  and  hence  it  lias  become  a  custom  to  have*  a  ra'^e  placed  in  their 
rooms  of  mirth  and  entertainment,  that,  under  the  assurance  thereof,  thv'v  might 
lay  aside  all  restraint,  and  speak  what  they  pleased.  Thus  did  tlje  ro^elxrome 
a  symbol  of  silence,  and  sub  rosa,  under  the  rose,  denote  as  much  as  to  be  out  of 
danger  of  any  disclosure. 

In  India,  and  other  portions  of  the  East,  thjB  rose  was  conmiingled  with  sen- 
timent and  song.  Its  l)eauty  and  its  perfume  made  it,  in  their  ima!;inaiion-.  a 
match  for  the  sweetest  of  nature  s  music,  and  hence  the  nightingale  wao  married 
to  the  rose. 

Flowers  are  delightful  to  all.  Tiie  tasteful  Athenian.?,  who  had  a  m.irkoi  for 
the  sale  of  them,  were  obliged  to  pass  sumptuary  laws  to  re:-train  the  ejttrava- 
gance  of  purchasers. 

Such  was  the  pas.sion  over  every  mind  in  the  East  for  flowers,  that  from  them 
has  been  made  a  universal  language  of  friendship,  affection  aud  love.  It  is  one 
of  no  difficult  acquirement,  and  fragments  have  l>een  diffused  far  and  wide. 
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Ro^es  are  omnments  of  the  altar  of  hymen,  while  vases  of  lilies  are  placed 
upon  the  grave  of  youth  and  iuuoceiice. — Samuel  L.  Knapp, 

6.  HOUSES  FOR  NEGROES. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  disease  among  negroes,  is  the  condition 
of  iheir  houses  and  the  manner  in  which  the^  live.  Snnill,  low,  tight  and  filthy, 
tin-ir  houses  can  be  but  laboratories  of  disease;  whilst  on  every  side  grow 
rancorous  weeds  and  grass,  interspersed  with  fruit  trees,  little  patches  of  vei^e- 
tahles  and  fowl-houses  eftectu«illy  shading  the  ground,  and  preventing  that  free 
circulation  of  air  so  es-^ential  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  health  in  a  Quarter.  Your 
correspondent  has  frequently  detected  the  presence  of  worms,  ana  sometimes  in 
larj^e  numbers  in  negroes  iuhabitini^  houses  thus  conditioned  and  situated  ;  so 
often,  indeed,  that  he  almost  regarded  their  existence  *'  as  a  matter  of  course." 
NoUiing  can  be  so  deteriorating  to  the  blood,  and  consequently  to  the  secretions, 
BA  bad  air.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  your  readers  need 
but  to  refer  to  the  '*  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Health,"  in  the  nearest  close-built 
and  ill- ventilated  cities  and  towns,  and  to  the  "  sick  lists  "  of  hospitals,  jails 
and  ships.  That  fatal  fonn  of  febrile  disease,  denominated  "  snip  fever," 
though,  to  some  extent,  modified,  has  occurred  repeatedly  in  negro  houses. 
Not  to  contend  for,  in  all  probability,  an  admitted  point,  tnen,  it  may  be  con- 
eluded  that  it  is  inipt)rtant  that  planU^rs  should  adopt  some  system  or  rule 
under  the  operation  oi'  which  their  negro  houses  shall  be  properly  constructed, 
their  quartt-rs  adequately  ventilated  and  dried,  and  the  manner  of  living  among 
their  negroes  regulated. 

It  is  a  common  cu^ioin  With  negroe*  to  return  in  the  evening  from  the  field 
tired,  and  oft^m  in  a  perspiration,  and  lie  down  before  their  doors  upon  a  board 
or  bench  and  sleep  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  while  the  dew  is  falling  and  the 
atmo.-phere  l)ecomes  cool  and  damp;  instead  of  going  into  their  houses  and 
either  lyine  down  in  bed  or  before  a  gentle  fire,  where*  the  exhalation  from  the 
skin  would  be  more  gradual,  and  that  chilliness  consequent  upon  their  sudden 
"cooling"  would  be  avoided.  Let  planters  go  at  this  hour  around  their  quar- 
ters, and  feel  the  hands  and  feet  of  negroes  thus  conducting  themselves,  and 
they  will  no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  their  "chills  and  fevers." 
Now,  it  is  not  the  wish  of  your  correspondent  to  interfere  with  tlie  household 
and  domestic  arr^^  i,'ements  and  a(f;iirs  of  negmcs,  nor  to  destroy  tlieir  gardens 
and  patches — ^to  Allow  them  which  Is  all  very  pn>per — but  when  they  will  not 
have  "  an  eye  to  health,"  ihem-elves,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  their  owners  to  have 
an  eye  for  them. — SjuLheifi  Cu U'vat'jr. 

7.  SOUTHERN  NEGRO  LIFE. 

In  this  age  of  canting  abolitionism  and  pseudo  philanthropy,  we  have  thought 
the  following  sketch  from  the  pen  of  W.  CuUen  Bryant,  editor  of  the  Now  York 
Evening  Post,  worthy  of  preservation.  The  pictures,  as  far  as  they  go,  are 
painted  by  him  tnic  to  life,  and  are  only  what  we  have  all  witnessed  a  thousand 
times  over.  Apropos  too,  this  subject  of  southern  negro  poetry  and  song  is  a 
curious  one  and  deserving  of  study,  constituting  as  it  does  the  literature,  and 
indeed,  the  very  ingenious  literature,  of  that  people.  Several  years  ago.  Judge 
Meek,  of  Alabama,  contributed  to  one  of  the  southern  magazines  several  iu- 
tere^iting  papers  upon  the  subject,  interspersed  with  not  a  few  specimens. 
Some  day,  at  our  leisure,  we  shall  hunt  them  up. 

« 

TOBACCO  FACTOEY   AT   BICHMOXD.  "—'1 

"I  went  afterward  to  a  tobacco  factory,  the  sight  of  which  amused    me,  i 

though  the  narcotic  fume  made  me  couirh.     In  one  room  a  black  man  was  taking  j 

apart  the  small  bundles  of  leaves  of  which  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  is  com|)osea,  I 

and  carefully  separating  leaf  from  leaf;  others  were  assorting  the  leaves  accord-  I  t 

ing  to  the  quality,  and  othe/s  again  were  arranging  the  leaves  in  layei-s  and  f 

sprinkling  each  layer  with  the  extract  of  liquorice.     In  another  room  about  ' 

eighty  negroes,  boys  they  are  called,  from  the  age  of  twelve  "jviwi*  m^  Vvi  \si'^u-  \ 

\ 
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**  Verse,  it  seeros,  can  sweeten  the  toil  of  i 
*' '  We  encouraze  their  singing  as  much  a 
{  proprietor,  himself  a  diligent  masticator  of 
i  politely  explaineil  to  us  the  process  of  makii 
\  as  much  as  we  can,  for  the  bojs  work  better  wl 
;  sing  all  day  long  with  great  spirit ;  at  other 
•  note.  They  must  sing  wholly  of  their  own  j 
'  to  do  it/ 

"  '  What  is  remarkable,'  he  continued,  *  thei 
i  the  words  are  from  hymn  books ;  their  taste 
I  they  will  sing  nothing  else.  Almost  all  these 
I  have  not  a  dozen  about  the  factory  who  are  : 
I  Baptist  persuasion ;  a  few  are  Methodists.' " 

^""■^  A  COEN  SBUCSIN 

"  But  yon  must  hear  of  the  com  shucking, 
was  given  on  purpose  that  I  might  witness  the 
A  huge  fire  of  I  gfit  w.*od  was  made  near  the 
wood  of  the  lon^-leaved  pine,  and  is  so  called 
almost  the  heaviest  wood  in  the  world,  but  b 
other  fuel.     In  clearing  land,  tlie  pines  are  gii 
outer  portion  of  the  wood  decays  and  falls  on,  t 
with  turpentine,  remains  upright  for  years,  an 
vision  of  fuel.    When  a  supply  is  wanted,  one 
the  ax.     The  abundance  of  light  wood  is  one  < 
Wherever  you  are,  if  you  happen  to  be  chilly, 
a  bit  of  light  wood  and  a  coal  give  you  a  brij^f 
instant.     The  negroes  make  fires  of  it  in  the  fiel 
the  mornings  are  wet  and  chilly,  in  the  pens  wl 
At  a  plantation  where  I  passed  a  frosty  night,  ] 
and  was  told  by  the  lady  of  the  house  that  she 
warm  the  cattle. 

"  The  light  wood  fire  was  made,  and  the  ncg 
boring  plantations,  singing  as  they  came.     The 
ed  man,  brought  out  bivskets  of  corn  in  the  hu 
the  negroes  bt^gau  to  atrio  th«  hne^-  *•" 


«% 
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De  moekinff  bird  de  lawyer. 

John,  John  Crow. 
De  alligator,  sawyer. 

John,  John  Crow.' 


"  The  song  of  'Jenny  gone  Away,'  was  also  given,  and  another,  called  the 
monkey-song,  probably  of  African  origin,  in  which  the  principal  singer  person- 
ated a  monkey,  with  all  sorts  of  odd  gesticulations,  and  the  other  negroes  bore 
part  in  the  chorus,  'Dan,  dan,  who  is  Uie  dandy?'  One  of  jhe  songs,  commonly 
sung  on  these  occasions,  represents  the  various  animals  of  the  woods  as  belong- 
ing to  some  profession  or  trade  for  example  : 

*  De  oooter  if  de  boatman—* 

The  cooter  is  the  terrapin,  and  a  very  expert  boatman  he  is. 

'  De  oooter  ia  de  boatman. 

John,  John  Crow. 
De  red-bird  de  soger. 
John,  John  Crow. 

"  The  alligator's  back  is  furnished  with  a  toothed  ridge,  like  the  edge  of  a 
saw,  which  explains  the  last  line. 

"When  the  work  of  the  evening  was  over,  the  negroes  adjourned  to  a  spacious 
kitchen.  One  of  them  took  his  place  as  musician,  whistling  and  beating  time 
with  two  sticks  upon  the  floor.  Several  of  the  men  came  forward  and  executed 
various  dances,  capering,  prancing  and  drumming  with  heel  and  toe  upon  the 
floor  with  astonishing  agility  and  perseverance,  though  all  of  them  had  per- 
formed their  daily  tasks  and  had  worked  all  the  evening,  and  some  had  walKed 
front  four  to  seven  miles  to  attend  the  com  shucking.  From  the  dances  a 
transition  was  made  to  a  mock  military  parade,  a  sort  of  burlesque  of  our 
militia  trainings,  in  which  the  words  of  command  and  the  evolutions  were  ex- 
tremely ludicrous.  It  became  necessary  for  the  commander  to  make  a  speech, 
and  confessing  his  incapacity  for  public  speaking,  he  called  upon  a  huge  black 
man  named  Toby,  to  aodress  the  company  in  his  stead.  Toby,  a  man  of  power- 
ful frame,  six  feet  high,  his  face  ornamented  with  a  beard  of  fashionable  cut, 
had  hitherto  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  looking  upon  the  frolic  with  an  air 
of  superiority.  He  consent^,  came  forward,  and  demanded  a  bit  of  paper  to 
hold  m  his  hand,  and  harrangued  the  soldiery.  It  was  evident  that  Toby  had 
listened  to  stump  speeches  in  nis  day.  He  spoke  of '  de  majority  of  Sous  Caro- 
lina,' '  de  interests  of  de  State,' '  de  honor  of  ole  Barnwell  district,'  and  these 
phrases  he  connected  by  various  expletives  and  sounds,  of  which  we  could  make 
nothing.  At  length  he  began  to  falter,  when  the  captain,  with  admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind,  came  to  his  relief,  and  interrupted  and  closed  the  harrangue  with 
an  hurrah  from  the  company.  'Toby  was  allowed  by  all  the  spectators,  black 
and  white,  to  have  made  an  excellent  speech." 
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1.  CHARLESTON  COTTON  MILLS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1850  :  James  Chapman  President  .Directors  :  J.  H.  Taylor,  J.  Welsman,  J. 
Provost,  Henry  Cooia. 

We  passed  an  hour  very  pleasantly  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  an  examination 
of  the  flourishing  establishment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  known  as  the 
steam  cotton  mill.  We  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  enterprise  with  great 
interest,  because  we  regard  it  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an  experiment.  An  ex- 
periment not  merely  to  determine  whether  cotton  could  be  profitably  converted 
into  cloth  in  our  city,  but  an  experiment  upon  the  industrial  habits  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  has  often  l>een  asserted  of  southern  industry,  that  it  was  not  persistent 
or  enduring;  that  our  climate  was  enervating,  and  productive  of  lassitude,  in- 
dolence and  feebleness  ;  and  that  if  cotton  mills  were  started  they  could  not  be 
carried  on  by  southern  operatives,  and  that  therefore  they  would  have  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  North.  Again,  it  was  urged  that  the  business  was  one  un- 
Buited  to  pur  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  could  not  successfully  be  introduced 


w* 
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The  goods  mahufactured  at  this  mill  areo 
ing  the  last  twelve  months,  been   awarde 
from  the   Agricultural  Society  of  South  Ca 
from  the  fair  of  the  Franklin  Institute  at  F 
of  the  South  Carolina  Institute  held  in  Charl 

This  mill  is  one  among  many  others  which 
T.  James,  has  erected  within  the  last  few  yc 
learn  with  much  satisfiiction  that  his  highly 
the  stock  of  a  $300,000  cotton  mill,  will  insui 
a  factory  in  our  city  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and 
style,  finish  and  product,  with  any  ever  built 
Tne  remarkably  practical  genius  of  Gen.  Janu 
concerns  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  his  caref 
nected  with  its  successful  introduction  into  th< 
ue  and  interest  to  the  conviction  he  has  expr 
favor  of  the  adaptation  of  Charleston  for  the  ] 
ment  of  industry  on  an  extensive  scale.     The  e: 
tify  himself  with  our  manufactures  is  mo»t  grat 
in  their  success,  and  may  be  consi<lered  as  aeU 
profitable  establishment  is  within  our  power. — ( 

2.  COTTON  FACTORIES  U 

The  following  interesting  statistics  are  on 
Price  Current : 

"We  shall  now  notice  the  several  cotton  fact 
have  information  ;  and  we  believe,  that,  in  maki 
by  writing  to  the  several  parties,  few  were  omitt 
were  furnished  cliietly  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
as  being  very  nearly  correct. 

In  Cincinnati,  Covington  and  Ne^i'port,  there 
mill,  of  Harkness.  Fosdick  A  Slrader;  Pierce,  < 
Covington  cotton  factory,  and  Newport  cotton  i 

The  Franklin  factory  has  10,000  spindles,  * 
yards  of  brown  sheeting  weekly,  consumes  l,bi 
employs  daily  250  hands  ;  steam  power. 

(iould.  Pierce  <k  Co.,  2,500  t>pii»dlci»,aijd32h 
sheeting  per  anDom- 


an 
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^'esendorf,  who  has  just  removed  his  machinery  into  a  new  building,  purposes 
'ddinfi  to  the  number  of  spindles,  from  time  to  time,  until  it  is  increased  to  6 

^The  Cooper  cotton  factory,  Dayton,  2,300  spindles,  produces  yams  ;  consumes 
^*0O  bales  of  cotton  annually,  and  employs  nbout  80  hands  ;  water  power. 

Oastalia  manufacturing  company,  Castalia,  Ohio,  1,700  spindles,  48  looms, 
^*^1  W)  to  1,400  yards  heavy  brown  sheetings  made  per  day,  consumes  312  bales  of 
*ot^Ton  annually  ;  employs  35  to  40  hands. 

Springfield  cotton  mill  Springfield,  Ohio,  500  spindles,  produces  90,r00  ibs. 
ms,  carpet  warp  and- batting,  and  consumes  200  bales  of  cotton  annually; 
ploys  aioout  20  hands.  .^ 

ISfaysviUe,  Ky  ,  cotton  mill,  A.  M.  January  A  Co.,  runs  3,700  spindles,  pro-  «^ 
i.ces  cotton  yarns  only,  consumes  1,000  to  1,200  bales  of  cotton  per  annum,  em-  ) 
«ys  8.>  to  J  ,00  hands;  steam  power.  — '^ 

itfrookviWe,  rhd..X  Woods,  runs  1,200  spindles,  produces  600  lbs.  yams  per 
*ek  employs  30  hands  ;  water  power. 

Steubenvule,  Ohio,  G.  E.  «fe  J.  W.  Warner,  runs  4,700  spindles,  produces  9,000 
irds  of  brown  sheetings  and  1 5,000 llis.  yam  per  week,  employs  180  to  200  hands. 
Zanesville  cotton  mill,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  1,y44  spindles  ;  produces  232,500  lbs. 
s,  warps  and  batting  per  annum,  consumes  250,000  lbs.  cotton  ;  steam 
wer. 

Miaraisburg,  Ohio,  M.  Cassady  &  Co.,  runs  500  spindles,  produces  2,150  lbs. 
ams,  batting,  &c.,  per  week,  and  consumes  200  bales  of  cotton  per  year ;  em- 
ploys 20  hands  ;  water  power. 
Wellsrille,  Ohio,  runs  2,000  spindles,  produces  yams ;  consumes  750  bales  of 
^Cotton  per  year. 

Pittsburg  Eagle  factory,  6,000  spindles,  produces  yarns  only ;  consumes  1,900 
^%)ales  of  cotton  j^er  annum. 

Alleghany  factory,  1 ,500  spindles,  produces  yams,  and  consumes  600  bales  of 
cotton  per  annum. 

Penn  mills  6,300  spindles,  produces  sheetings ;  consumes  1,500  bales  of  cot- 
ton per  annum. 

Star  mills,  4,000  spindles,  produces  sheetings;  consumes  1,200  bales  of  cot- 
tonper  annum. 

Wheeling  manufacturing  company,  2,000  spindles,  produces  sheetings  ;  con- 
sumes 700  bales  of  cotton  per  annum. 

Brighton,  Pa.,  1,000  spindles,  produces  sheetings,  and  consumes  400  bales  of 
cotton  pc  r  year. 

Cannelton,  Ind.  ''now  receiving  the  machinery,  and  will  be  in  operation 
about  the  l.st  of  May),  capacity  10,8()0  spindles,  estimated  production  2,000,000 
yards  of  No.  14  brown  sheetings  per  annum. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  above,  mills  at  Bon  Harbor,  Lexington  and  Par- 
is, Ky.,  Columbus  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  from  which  we  have  no  statement,  but 
ffom  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  their  combined  capacity  is  about  12,000 
spindles. 

It  is  seen  by  the  above  that  we  have  in  operation  in  this  Western  valley 
highly  nine  Ik'Waid  spindles ;  and  the  additions  to  be  made  to  factories  in  this 
city  and  vicinity,  will,  in  another  year,  swell  the  number  to  near  ont  hundred 
tfxousarid  .'♦ 

The  consumption  of  cotton  is  near  22,00(^ bales  per  annum,  which,  at  present 
Prices,  would  cost  about  $1,300,000,*  There  is,  in  addition,  considerable  cotton 
^on^umed  in  the  manufacture  of  batting,  which  we  have  not  included  in  our 
statement. 

The  products  of  the  mills  noticed  are  all  dispc^d  of  in  the  West.  Those  in 
and  near  this  city  find  here  a  ready  market  for  tlieir  cloth  and  yarns  ;  and  the 
d>eniand,  particularly  for  sheetings,  is  such  that  stocks  do  not  accumulate.  Con- 
iiiderable  quantities  of  Pittsburg  sheetings  are  also  disposed  of  here  ;  and  still 
thero  is  a  market  for  Eastern  sheetings,  which  are  broue^ht  from  Boston  and 
sold  as  cheap  as  our  own  manufactures.  "This,  however,  does  not  pay,  as  Bos- 
ton and  Cincinnati  prices  are  generally  about  the  same. 

Since  the  advance  in  cotton,  manufacturers  have  been  turning  out  their  pro- 

*  SiibtM^quent  fitatementfl  of  fkctories,  not  included  in  our  first  r«>port,  farther  incrcaao  the 
namU;r  of  spindles  to  100,220,  and  the  ooQjBumption  off  oottou  to  27,3(K)  b&Le&. 
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ducts  at  a  loss,  as  the  improvement  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  equal  to 
about  three  cents  per  yard,  while  there  has  oeen  only  one  cent  per  yard  advance 
in  the  value  of  sheetings.  This,  of  course,  will  not  continue,  as  cotton  must  soon 
recede  to  its  ordinary  level;  and  the  probability  is,  that,  next  season, the  rav 
material  will  be  lower  than  before  the  recent  advance  commenced,  as  the  pres- 
ent high  prices  will  stimulate  growers  to  increase  the  productions  to  the  ut- 
most extent. 

In  our  notice  we  may  have  omitted  some  mill  in  the  section  of  coantry  inclnd* 
ed  in  our  statement ;  and  if  so,  we  shall  feel  obliged  if  some  of  our  friendf 
will  advise  us  of  the  fact. 

3.  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

We  have  before  us  samples  of  towels  and  table  linen,  manufactured  in  the 
Swedish  colony,  settled  at  Bishop  Hill,  Henry  county,  Illinois.  They  are  really 
beautiful  and  valuable  articles,  just  such  as,  we  oelieve,  every  housekeeper 
would  desire  to  possess.  The  ladies  should  inspect  them,  to  appreciate  their 
worth.  They  are  made  from  flax  grown  in  the  colony ;  the  thread  U  fine,  eren 
and  well  wove.  Before  us  are  samples  of  coarse  and  fine  articles,  and  each  k 
ornameuted  by  a  colored  linen  border  of  delicate  and  beautiful  work. 

In  this  society,  they  manufacture  fine  and  coarse  linens  for  all  the  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applied— for  table  covers,  sheets,  <fec.  We  need  not  remind  the 
housekeeper  how  much  more  durable  and  pleasant  the  domestic  linen  is  for 
many  purposes,  than  the  imported  article.  At  the  same  place,  this  indui^trioiis 
and  thriving  society  are  manufacturing  a  variety  of  articles,  such  as  carpets, 
sacking,  <&c.  The  cholera,  last  year,  carried  off  a  number  of  the  males  almost 
before  they  had  located  themselves,  and  left  a  preponderance  of  widows,  who 
employ  themselves  in  needlework  and  ornamenting  fabrics  made  for  market— 
Mo.  hepublican. 

4.  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  ALABAMA. 

We  extracted,  in  our  last,  from  the  able  railroad  report  of  Mr.  Troost,  its  in- 
ternal improvement  statistics,  and  now  add  to  these  extracts  others  upon  the 
minerals  of  Alabama. 

The  carboniferous  and  Silurian  beds  in  Alabama,  are  exceedingly  rich  in  their 
useful  rocks  and  metals. 

There  are  four  extensive  coal  fields  in  Alabama,  in  striking  distance  of  yoor 
railroad.  They  may  be  desia^nated  as  follows :  The  "  Tuscaloosa  coal  field," 
which  is  the  greatest  in  area,  lies  in  the  valleys  of  the  Warrior  and  its  tributaries. 
The  **  Cahawoa  coal  field,''  the  southern  boundary  of  which  is  at  Centerville 
and  Montevallo,  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Cahawba  and  its  tributaries.  The 
"  Coosa  coal  field  "  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Coosa  river,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Broken  Arrow  creek — and  the  fourth  coal  field  is  in  DeKalb  and  Marsnall 
counties,  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  Coosa  rivers.  The  coal  strata  on  the 
Warrior  and  its  tributaries,  ten  of  which  have  been  discovered,  are  from  ten  to 
forty-ei^ht  inches  thick,  and  are  slightly  inclined  toward  the  valley  of  the 
river ;  those  on  the  Cahawba,  are  from  two  to  eight  feet  thick  and  are  highly 
inclined,  while  those  on  Broken  Arrow  creek  and  in  DeKalb  and  Marfiiall 
counties,  are  said  to  be  from  four  to  ten  feet  thick. 

The  coal,  all  of  which  is  bituminous,  of  the  three  first- mentioned  fields,  has 
proved  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality,  having  been  t«sted  in  steamships,  gas 
works,  founderies,  factories,  Ac,  and  from  the  examinations  which  have  been 
made  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  abundance. 

Each  and  all  of  these  coal  fiislds  are  convenient  and  accessible  to  your  rail- 
road, particularly  those  on  the  Cahawba  river  and  Broken  Arrow  creek,  and  in 
DeKalo  and  Marshall  counties.  The  coal  measures  of  the  Cahawba  will  be 
in  from  60  to  75  miles ;  of  the  Broken  Arrow  of  from  120  to  130  miles ;  and  of 
DeKalb  and  Marshall  counties  of  from  170  to  195  miles  of  Selma  by  your  rail- 
road, with  branch  lines  of  from  5  to  15  miles  long.  The  Warrior  beds  may  be 
reached  by  a  branch  of  30  to  40  miles  long,  making  their  total  distance  to  Selma 
from  80  to  90  miles. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  coal  measures  are  inexhaustible  and  extensive  beds 
of  iron  ore  of  the  finest  quality.  In  fact  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Shelby  Talladega, 
Bepton,  Cherokee,  St.  Clair,  Jefferson  and  Tuscaloosa,  abound  in  deposits  of 
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iroD  ore,  not  excelled  in  richness  and  extent.  The  ore  has  been  tested  and  yields 
an  excellent  quality  of  iron.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  experienced  for 
the  want  of  suitable  means  of  transportation  to  market  [the  cost  of  transportation 
to  a  navigable  river  being  from  $3  to  $12  per  ton],  the  ore  is  manufactured  into 
iron  in  several  localities  with  profit. 

Another  highly  important  material,  which  abounds  in  localities  convenient  to 
your  railroad,  througnout  the  carboniferous  and  silurian  rocks,  is  the  limestone. 
Some  of  the  limestone  of  these  beds  furnish  marble  of  excellent  quality,  and  of 
beautifully  variegated  colors.  Several  varieties  of  blue  and  gray  marble  occur  in 
Shelby  county;  in  Talladega  county  a  jet  black  marble;  in  Cherokee  a  bufif-colored 
marble ;  and  in  Benton  county  a  dove-colored  marble  has  been  found.  These 
▼arieties  of  marble  take  a  very  fine  polish,  dress  well,  and  will  become  very  use- 
ful for  building  and  ornamental  purposes.  A  large  portion  of  this  limestone  when 
burned,  yields  quick  lime,  equal  in  strength  and  whiteness  to  theThomaston  lime. 

Lar^  beds  of  gypsum  have  likewise  been  found.  This  article,  so  useful  in 
agriculture,  will  also  swell  the  freight.  There  are  other  productions  of  these 
formations  deserving  notice,  such  as  hydraulic  limestone,  mill  stones,  whet- 
stones, flag  stones,  lead  and  manganese. 

Ill  the  metamorphic  rocks  in  Tsdladega  and  Coosa  counties,  we  find  a  beautiful 
and  highly  valuable  white  marble,  and  granite  well  adapted  for  building.  The 
marble  quarries  of  Dr.  Gantt,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Talladega  county, 
convenient  to  the  projected  route  of  your  road,  are  particularly  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  on  account  of  the  pure  white  saccharine  marble  wnich  they  yield  in 
masses  of  great  size. 

A  large  quantity  of  iron  is  already  produced  in  this  portion  of  Alabama. 
The  great  cost  of  transportation  at  the  present  time,  is  a  serious  check  ypon  this 
business. 

The  coal  fields  of  Alabama  must  supply  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is  soon 
to  become  the  seat  of  a  commerce  vastly  greater  than  what  it  now  enjoys.  Our 
recent  acouisitions  on  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Pacific  will  bring  into  that  great  in* 
land  sea  tne  commerce  of  every  part  of  the  world. 

5.  IRON  MANUFACTURE  IN  EAST  MISSISSIPPI. 

"  East  Mississippi  Iron. — ^We  were  recently  shown,  by  our  old  friend  Judge  Kil- 
len,  specimens  of  fine  looking  iron,  extracted  from  ore  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  residence,  in  Neshoba  county.  The  Judge  assured  us  that  it  was  of  the  oest 
quality,  and  that  the  ore  existea  in  quantities  which  would  be  almost  inexhaust- 
ible."— tasUrn  Clarion. 

We  had  intended,  at  an  earlier  day,  offering  some  remarks  upon  the  above, 
from  our  excellent  cotemporary,  who  has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  to  develop 
the  rich  resources  of  the  East. 

The  great  difficulty  presented  to  the  manufacturing  of  iron,  in  Mississippi,  is 
the  absence  of  mineral  coal.  The  first  process  is  to  reduce  the  iron  ore  into  a 
metallic  state,  by  means  of  a  furnace,  which  is  charged  from  the  top  with  certain 
proportions  of  iron  ore,  coke  and  limestone.  The  limestone  is  used  as  a  flux  to  the 
ore,  and  to  promote  its  fusion.  For  fifteen  tons  of  rcjasted  iron  ore,  there  are  re- 
quired twenty-two  and  a  half  tons  of  coke,  and  about  six  tons  of  limestone,  which 
must  be  all  intimately  mixed  together. 

Formerly  charcoal  was  used  in  the  place  of  coke,  but,  since  the  abundance  of 
mineral  coal,  and  its  greater  cheapness,  it  is  generally  dispensed  with.  Where 
anthracite  can  be  purcuased  at  three  dollars  per  ton,  charcoal  at  five  cents  per 
bushel,  and  wood  at  two  dollars  per  cord,  to  manufacture  iron  with  coke,  made 
from  anthracite  coal,  would  cost  just  half  as  much  as  charcoal  or  wood.  We 
could  not,  then,  compete  with  the  North;  and  any  attempt  to  avail  outselves  of 
the  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  our  State,  would  result  in  a  failure  to  the  capi- 
talists who  might  embark  in  the  enterprise. 

Here  are  the  obstacles  to  be  met.  If  our  friends  in  Neshoba  can  overcome 
them,  iron  may  be  made  as  well  in  Mississippi  as  in  any  other  State  in  the  Un- 
ion. They  can  only  be  overcome  by  reducing  the  price  of  wood  coal;  for,  so 
far  as  our  observation  goes,  there  is  no  mineral  coal  in  Neshoba  which  can  be 
profitably  coked  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Wood,  at  fifty  cents  per  cord, 
would  make  coal  at  two  cents  per  bushel.  If  this  cost  is  attained,  iron  may  be 
manofactured  at  $30  per  ton,  and,  as  it  cannot  be  shipped  here  from  the  North, 
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licfort  Gonsselin,  after  examining  these  specimt 
industry  has  made  immense  progresR^and  thattl 
in  the  various  markets  of  tne  world,  France,  , 
States,  in  the  sale  of  cotton  fabrics.     NevertheU 
advantage  of  possessing  the  raw  article,  can  al 
nations,  they  arc  still  an  immense  distance  behii 
taste,  beauty  of  patterns,  the  shade  and  durabilil 
perhat>s,  in  driving  us  from  the  market,  for  th< 
which  we  have,  alre.idy,  such  formidable  competl 
the  French  manufacturers  who  will  continue  to  si 
ihe  consumption  of  the  easy  classes.     In  1849,  Ai 
000  biigs;  that  is  to  say,  127,000  bags  more  than  t 
during  the  same  year.     In  the  United  States  tlie 
tratea  in  six  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vi 
Island  and  Connecticut.     These  States  count  729  i 
ration,  containing  ()0,546  looms,  and  1,313,629  s] 
vary  from  eleven  hours  twenty-four  minutes  the  m 
ty-nve  minutes  the  maximum.     These  establi.-«hmei 
perfect  manner.     Regularity,  order  and  comfort,  o 
tion  in  France,  prevail  in  tliem.     The  working  rooi 
Most  particular  care  is  taken  to  remove  the  slightes 
immorality.    Instruction  and  health  are  provided 
ness,  and  every  individual  who  neglects  his  duty,  o 
perance,  is  rigorously  and  promptly  excluded.    Fi 
vantage.     The  persons  exploye<i  become  rapidly 
themselves  indemnified  for  the  high  prices  they  pa 
and  intelligence  of  that  labor. — From  the  Paris  tra 


7.  THE  GOLD  PEN. 

There  has  appeared  an  ailicle,  of  some  length, 
headed  The  Gold  leu,  its  History  and  Manvfacture, 
and  interesting,  and  of  which  (not  being  able  Uy  i 
in  our  paper)  we  must  be  satisfied  with  la^^ii^,  b< 
which  will  put  them  in  possession  of  the  most  mat 
branch  of  our  national  manufacturaa^lw  gol^  poo 

Mr.  John  Isaac  Hawkitt8,A«ifci«i^-*^'*' 
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*Qd  there  were  other  objections  to  it,  too.    The  ruby  was  then  tried,  as  bcin?  the 

l^xt  hardest  jewel.    A  nib  could  be  made  of  this,  but  it  was  not  without  objec- 

Jjon^, and  was  not  considered  to  be  hard  enough.    "Dr.  VVallaston,"  nays  the 

'^ribune,  "  had  sent  to  a  ruby  pen  manufacturer,  in  London,  sundry  specimens 

^^  rhodium,  and  the  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  minerals  found  in 

^ttjbination  w^ith  platinum,  with  a  request  that  a  pen  might  be  formed  from 

^h-    Accordingly  a  few  were  made,  out  from  the  rhodium  alone,  the  iridium 

^»ng  returned  to  Dr.  W.  by  the  manufacturer,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  too 

***fd  to  be  worked  into  figure." 

-Here  now  was  a  starting  point  for  Mr.  Hawkins,  from  which  to  reach  that 
Ppint  so  desiderated  by  him,  an  indestructible  nib,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
^<J  expended  much  time,  capital  and  labor.   He  commenced  making  experiments 
, '^  iridium,  and  satisfied  himself  that,  as  regarded  hardne»«s,  it  wa.s  just  the  thing 
tJ?  ^  **"^^'<^'     ^^  "'^^  found  to  be  much  harder  than  rAby,  for,  being  exposed  to 
^^^  action  of  diamond  powder,  rotating  in  a  lathe  at  the  rate  of  hve  uiousand 
^*^^t  per  minute,  it  '*  was  slightly  abraded  in  five  minutes,"  and  a  ruby,  submit- 
•J^^  to  the  same  test,  was  worn  away  to  the  same  extent  in  one-third  of  the  time. 
^   4ie  next  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  most  difficult,  was  to  form  the  nib  of  thig 
-»   Material,  and  to  fix  it  permanently  to  the  point  of  the  gold  pen,  which  Mr.  Haw- 
Jus,  after  much  experiment  and  labor,  succeeded  in  doing.     This  was  about  tlie 
^r  11)34,  and  •*  thus  begins  (says  the  Tribune)  the  actual  histoiy  of  the  gold 
>en  as  such." 
^    Iridium  is  the  third  heaviest  metal,  or  mineral,  so  far  known,  we  believe,  be- 
^Dg  die  next  heaviest  to  gold,  which  is  next  to  platinum.    It  is  not  malleable,  and 
^8  worked  with  very  considerable  difficulty.     It  is  soluble  iu  muriatic  acid,  and 
"lakes  its  name  from  the  variety  of  colors  it  assumes  wlien  undergoing  the  pro- 
<:eH.s  of  solution — iris  being  the  Greek  word  for  rainbow,  hence  iridium.    It  is 
found  in  Siberia  and  South  America,  not  in  great  quantities,  however,  and  is 
coitly,  the  price  varying  from  thirty  to  seventy-tive  dollars  the  ounce,  and  it  has 
been  sold  as  hi^h  as  one  hundred.     In  preparing  it  for  pen  points  tJie  waste  is 
Very  great,  not  being  lc;^s  than  seven-eighths,  a»  it  comes  into  the  market.    As 
yet,  no  means  have  been  found  of  making  the  refuse,  in  any  way,  available,  and, 
as  it  is  not  malleable  nor  fusible,  but  by  the  application  of  intense  heat,  as  of  the 
voltaic  battery,  it  is  questionable  if  this  will  ever  be  done. 

The  Tribune  enumerates  eighteen  processes  and  manipulations,  as  belonging 
to  tlie  manufacture  of  the  so-called  gold  pen,  the  first  of  which  is  the  meltiue  of 
the  gold,  the  last  tlic  proving  of  the  pen,  when  finii'hed,  by  writing  with  it.  The 
sixth  process  is  the  soldering  of  the  nib  to  the  gold  part  of  the  pen,  which  is 
done  oy  the  application  of  a  **  minute  jet  of  fiame,"  which  supplies  an  iutexiBe 
heat. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  now,  in  the  United  States,  about  twenty  e.<;tablish- 
Hient^s,  more  or  less  extensive,  for  the  manufacture  of  gold  pens.  In  the  State  of 
•Kew  York  there  are  not  less  than  a  dozen,  five  or  six  of  them  being  in  the  city, 
and  in  active  operation.  Some  manufacturers  melt  gold  three  times  a  week.  In 
one  establishment  they  use  about  one  thousand  dollars  p»T  week.  **  Victoria 
Sovereigns  are  generally  used  in  preference  to  all  other  qualities  of  gold;"  why, 
the  Tribune  dous  not  say,  nor  do  we,  not  knowing.  Fine  gold  jewelry  is  used, 
too,  and  yet  the  metal  lor  the  pen  is  reduced  by  alloys  of  silver  and  copper  to 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  carals,  which  are  but  so  many  parts  out  of  twenty- 
four — tlie  number  representing  pftre  gold. 

There  are  two  factories,  making  but  o^i'e  establishment,  one  in  New  York,  the 
other  in  Boston,  that  turn  out  one  huudied  iimd  four  thousand  gold  pens  annually 
1>et  ween  them.  It  is  supposed  th'at  abotft  •t\^  hundred  ounces  of  iridium  are 
consumed,  annually,  for  the  pens  manuteotured  in  this  country,  though  not  more 
tliJiu  thirty,  probably,  are  actually  used  in  fiie  siiape  of  pen  points.  Of  course 
the  point  must  be  extremely  minute;,  apiiyt^'t.  Mr.  Hawkitis.says,  "with  fair 
usage,  it  is  a  pen  for  life."  Let  us  B4*  DM»cu^aJt€,  And  supposo^or  a  few  years. 
That  even  is  achieving  much,  as  all  ^vil^lCTiov,,  .wj^oljave  hud  experience,  as  re- 
gards the  continual  making,  mending,  ■piitting  ;1!n4  spoiling,  uf  the  ancient, 
venerable,  and  still  ever-to-be-held-ui-retpectfni-npineiubrauce,  **  gray  goose 
quill."  ••       •  r       * 

When  gold  peus.werc  first  introduced  into  London  they  sold  at  £1  (|t4  80) 
each,  witiiout  a  holder.  In  ^ew  York  the  regular  price  is  $2  50,  with  silver 
holders,  though  they  may  be  had,  sometimes,  at  auction  for  much  less,     Mr. 
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1.  ADVANTAGES  OF  PLANKROADl 

1.  Plankroads  arc  more  easily  and  cheaply  co 

2.  They  are  more  easily  kept  in  repair,  and  } 
return  to  the  stockholders. 

3.  Produce  can  be  carried  over  them  at  leai 
than  on  railroads. 

4.  They  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  soc 
abundance  of  timber  here,  and  tne  character  of  tl 

5.  They  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  peop 
almost  to  every  man's  door,  while  railroads  canuc 

6.  They  tend  to  sustain  a  local  population,  an 
every  neighborhood  which  thev  penetrate. 

To  these  I  may  add  that  plankroads  are  betfei 
country,  because  they  can  be  constructed  and  k< 
themselves;  and,  because  the  planters  can  ctan  th* 
make  the  transient  travel  pay  the  expense  of  earr 
ket,  and  also  return  a  hanasome  interest  besides.  ' 

I  know,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  many  of  your  coui 
upon  every  man  who  advocates  the  construction 
visionary.     They  contend 

1.  That  the  timber  will  decay  so  soon  in  this  c 
Tendered  worthless  in  the  few  years  at  most. 

2.  That  the  roads  will  be  so  narrow  as  to  be  per 
purposes,  especially  where  we  have  negro  drivers. 

3.  That  the  planters  will  not  travel  upon  then 
charged  ;  but  give  preference  to  the  common  roads 

4.  That  the  country  is  not  sufficiently  densely 
trade  or  travel  enough  to  sustAin  them. 

I  will  answer  these  objections  in  order. 

1.  It  will  take  no  more  timber  to  build  a  planl 
structure  of  a  railroad,  and  it  will  last  at  least  one- 
than  upon  the  latter.  The  objection  in  reftard  ^  * 
is  much  stronsrer  amutw**  ♦^^  —  " 
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of  the  country,  to  increase  the  width  to  twelve,  or  even  sixteen  feet,  and  still 
to  restrict  their  cost  within  the  sum  paid  for  their  construction  at  the  North. 
£ight  feet  at  the  North,  where  the  population  is  muc^  more  dense,  is  found  to 
be  quite  ample.  The  road  is  so  well  graded,  so  well  drained,  and  kept  in  such 
thorough  order,  that  wagons  can  turn  out  at  any  point  with  perfect  convenience. 

3.  That  planters  will  not  pay  the  tolls  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  roads,  no 
sane  man  can  believe.  Let  us  suppose  a  road  constructed  from  Macon  to  Tal- 
bottou,  say  sixty-five  miles  in  length.  It  now  requires  a  six-horse  team  nearly 
four  days  to  haul  eight  bales  of  cotton  from  Talbotton  to  Macon.  At  $5  per 
day,  the  cost  of  delivering  these  eight  bales  would  be  $20.  By  a  plankroad  the 
same  team  would  deliver  twenty  bales  in  two  days,  or  at  a  cost  or  $10.  In  one 
case  the  hauling  costs  $2  50  per  bale ;  in  the  other  only  fifty  cents  per  bale. 
It  is  plain  that  me  planter  or  wagoner  could  afford  to  pay  $1  per  bale  toll,  and 
then  save  $1  per  bale  in  addition  to  the  saving  in  wear  and  tear  of  wagons  and 
horses.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  men  pursue  their  interest,  and  planters 
are  just  as  quick  to  discover  their  interest  as  anv  other  class  of  men.  A  road 
to  Talbotton  would  concentrate  at  that  point  20,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  a 
branch  from  it  to  the  Waymanville  factory  would  concentrate  there  12,000  to 
15,0(X)  bales  more.  Can  any  man  doubt  that  the  planters  would  not  gladly  pay 
the  tolls  and  use  the  road  in  preference  to  the  common  roads  of  the  country  ? 
I  think  not. 

4.  The  idea  that  the  country  is  not  densely  enough  populated  to  sustain  such 
a  road  is  equally  incorrect.  The  roads  themselves  wul  soon  supply  the  neces- 
sary density  of  population.  This  has  been  pre-eminently  the  case  with  rail- 
roads and  canak.  The  increased  value  of  property  along  the  Erie  canal,  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  its  construction,  and  this  increase  was  occasioned 
by  the  demand  brought  about  by  the  influx  of  population. 

2.  PLANKROADS. 

The  following,  taken  from  a  recent  report  of  0.  G.  Gates,  Secretary  of  the 
Kentucky  Board  of  Improvements,  contains  valuable  and  interesting  informa- 
tion to  those  interested  in  road  improvements : 

1.  The  system  of  plankroads  which  originated  in  Russia,  has  since  been 
adopted  in  Canada,  and  in  many  of  our  northern  States  entirely  superceded  the 
He  Adam  and  Telford  rock  or  gravel  roads.  The  great  success  and  value  of  the 
plankroad  consists  in  the  cheapness,  in  ease  of  drut,  in  speed,  and  in  comfort  to 
passengers. 

2.  The  approved  mode  of* construction  thereof,  is  as  follows:  For  a  single 
track  the  planks  (of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  red  elm,  black  walnut  or  sweet  gum) 
should  be  eight  feet  lon^,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  thick ;  they  should  be 
laid  across  the  road  at  right-angles  to  its  line.  These  planks  are  to  rest  on  two 
lon^tudinal  sills  or  sleepers,  each  four  inches  square,  bedded  in  the  earth  to 
their  full  thickness.  The  earth  should  be  fully  kept  up  to  the  planks  at  every 
point,  in  order  to  prevent  confined  air  resting  m  any  vacant  space  beneath  the 
planks — no  pin  or  spike  is  needed  to  confine  the  plank  to  tne  sleepers,  their 
weight  being  sufficient  to  keep  them  firm.  There  should  be  placed  on  the  up- 
per surface,  a  coating  of  sana  an  inch  thick.  There  should  oe  provided  for  a 
single  track,  turn-out  places — and  to  effect  this,  an  earthem  road  must  be  banked 
up  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  on  one  side,  and  two  or  three  on  the  other  ;  each  em- 
bankment should  be  made  flush  with  the  ends  of  the  plank,  and  thence  sloping 
outward  so  as  to  carry  off  the  water,  as  perfect  drainage  is  the  great  secret  in 
the  construction  of  any  kind  of  road.  The  plauk  should  be  laid  even,  with 
part  thereof  projecting  two  or  three  inches  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  road, 
m  order  to  prevent  ruts  made  by  wheels  at  the  junction  of  the  plank  and  each 
turn  out.  And  if  the  bed  on  which  the  planks  are  to  be  laid  is  a  new  one,  it 
would  be  better  to  be  traveled  one  season  before  they  are  laid  down.  One  track, 
with  the  supplementary  earth  road  thus  formed,  will  be  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
travel.  And,  if  the  tonnage  transported  on  the  road  be  chiefly  in  one  direc- 
tion, the  track  should  be  laid  on  that  side  of  the  road  which  will  enable  the 
loaded  teams  to  keep  it,  and  thereby  force  the  unloaded  ones  to  do  all  the  turn- 
ing out. 

3.  To  make  a  double  track,  all  that  it  needed,  will  be  to  make  two  tracks 
each  eight  feet  wide,  or  one  sixteen  feet  wide.    The  former  is  preferred.    For 


Aniportauce  on  inene  roaas  to  nave  sou 
amount  of  travel  as  will  promote  their  m 

5.  The  cost  of  the  plankroad  opreatl^ 
be  found  the  following  estimate  will  appr 

For  ono  mile  of  road  wiih  a  single  tn 
and  three  inches  thick),  will  rei^uire  126, 
of  sills  4  by  4,  ]4,0bU,  making  m  all  of 
five  dollars  per  thousand,  would  equal  th 
lars.     The  laying  and  grading  will  cost  i 
from  ninety-six  dollars  to  three  hundrei 
earth  work,  sluices,  bridges  and  continge 
Therefore,  without  them,  and  one  hundred 
perintendcuce,  and  one  hundred  dollars  fo: 
per  mile  from  one  thousand  to  one  thoa 
dollars. 
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1.  THE  WABASH  VALLEY— ITS 
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No  sane  man,  that  we  have  heard,  dispu 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  inexhaustible 
States.  This  has  always  been  its  general 
whenever  an  observing  and  intelligent  str; 
no  one  can  ever  have  been  engaged  in  bus 
between  that  city  and  the  shipping  points  o 
the  IVaha  h  ^/ut — an  outpouring  of  western 
llie  early  .spring  freshets,  which  made  it  ni 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  various  articles  ei 
load  that  the  hoosiers  were  heaping  upon  tl 

But  of  late  years,  the  inhabitants  ot  the  ^ 
iuclinatiou  t<.)  go  extensively  into  maniLfat 
applied,  in  commercial  owU**—  ^-  " 
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The  works  erected  at  Vincennes,  by  the  Wabash  Navigation  Company,  are 
one  of  the  roost  important  improvements  yet  made  on  any  uf  the  rivers  of  the 
West.  Before  the  erection  of  the  daw  andf  lock  at  the  rauids,  the  Wabash  was 
navigable  by  only  a  very  small  class  of  boats,  and  for  only  a  few  months  each 
year.  Since  the  completion  of  that  improvement,  boats  of  good  size  have  been 
able  to  pass  the  rapius,  enry  month  in  the  yar,  and  a  direct  and  regular  trade 
has  been  successfully  opened  with  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Piitsborg^  and 
other  important  points.  With  reference  to  this  improvement,  an  Indiana  cor- 
respondent communicated  a  number  of  very  interesting  facts  some  weeks  ago» 
for  which  we  are  under  obligations  to  him.  His  communication  was  inadvert- 
ently lost  si^ht  of  soon  after  its  reception,  but  is  not  the  less  interesting  now 
than  it  would  have  been  if  published  then.    He  says: 

**  The  Wabash  Navigation  Company  was  cluirtered  by  Indiana  and  Illinois  in 
the  winter  of  1846  and  1847 ;  preparations  for  the  work  were  made  in  the  fall 
of  1847.  and  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1848. 
The  lock  was  completed,  and  the  dam  was  nearly  finished,  when  all  work  was  stop- 
ped by  the  flood,  and  a  part  of  the  dam  was  wa^ihed  away ;  in  the  fall  of  1849  the 
work  was  resumed,  ana  the  dam  was  completed  about  Uie  first  day  of  November 
last  The  lock  is  the  largest  in  the  world — being  sufficient  to  pass  a  boat 50  feet  in 
width  and  230  feet  in  length ;  a  little  longer  and  consideraoly  wider  than  the 
Louisville  lock.  The  stock  of  the  Company  is  mostly  owned  at  Vincenncs.  In 
consequence  of  the  partial  destruction  of  the  dam  in  1849,  at  certain  stages  of 
the  water,  steamboats  and  flat  boats  could  and  did  safely  pass  through  the  dam. 
But  the  dam  as  it  was  did  increase  the  water  on  the  rapids ;  and  hence  at  cer- 
tain other  states  of  the  water  the  lock  was  used ;  and  nence,  too,  there  was  an 
increased  steamboat  navigation  on  the  river  in  1849.  6teafnb)ats  pas  ed  the  lock 
at  the  rapids  of  tie  li^abaui  in  *aeh  mmth  o/Ute  i,ear  1849.  The  following  state- 
ment is  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  collector  of  tolls,  on  file  with  John  Ross, 
£aa.,  secretary  of  the  company.  The  steamboat  passases  through  the  lock  in- 
each  month  of  1849  were  as* follows:  January,  8;  Fooruary,  11;  March,  35; 
April,  35;  May,  26;  June,  4;  July,  2;  August,  4;  SeptemlJer,  2;  October,  4: 
November,  3;  December,  36 — total  152  passages,  or  76  steamboat  trips  up  and 
down,  proved  by  the  tolls  paid.  How  many  passed  through  the  breach  in  the 
dam  is  not  known,  but  probably  as  many  more.  The  following  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  above  statement  to  the  last  report.  January,  1850,  51;  February  to 
the  22d,  45;  total  96  passages.  And  the  following  is  a  statement  of  the  whole 
business  for  the  present  season:  November,  3;  December,  36;  January,  51;  Feb- 
manr  to  the  22d,  45;  total  135  passages.  The  writer  has  himself  seen,  lately, 
the  following  boats  in  the  Wabash  with  full  cargoes  loaded  for  or  at  New  Or- 
leans: Tribune,  Globe,  Dove,  North  Carolina  and  Warrior.  On  the  evening  of 
the  20th  February,  there  were  three  boats  at  the  Vincenncs  landing ;  one  from 
New  Orleans,  one  from  Cincinnati,  and  one  from  Lafayette ;  at  the  stage  of  water 
at  that  time,  but  for  the  dam,  there  would  not  have  been  more  than  three  feet 
six  inches  on  the  rapids.  It  is  well  known  here,  that  Vincenncs  packed  pork, 
ahipped  by  steamboat  to  New  Orleans,  was  on  sale  at  Boston  on  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary— and  from  the  reports  above  mentioned,  it  appears  that  toll  has  been  paid 
this  seai^m  on  4,115,131  tt>s.  of  bulk  pork,  and  on  36,647  barrels  of  pork:  less 
than  half  the  Quantity  packed  on  the  river.'' 

A  report  made  sometime  since  the  statement  of  our  correspondent  came  into 
our  possession,  shows  the  business  of  the  Wabash  improvement  for  the  period 
of  five  months — commencing  on  the  first  of  December  last,  and  ending  on  the 
first  of  May  instant.  The  total  number  of  steamboats  that  passed  Uie  lock 
within  this  period,  was  245;  the  total  number  of  flatboats,  140.  The  number  ot 
pasfiengerB  moving  up  and  down  during  this  time,  is  stated  at  2,650. 

Among  the  articles  of  freight  pas-sed  through  the  lock  during  the  period  of 
&Te  months  above  specifiod.  were  50,735  barrels  of  pork,  7,660,578  ib^.  bulk 
pork  and   bacon,  1 ,994,645  lbs.  lard.  1,483  live  hogs,   129  cattle,  1.974  dozen 

foultry,  32j,794  bushels  of  corn,  1,000  bushels  wheat,  .'>5,092  bushels  oat>,  1,484 
uahefs  rye,  82  bushels  barley,  18,6 J  3  barrels  salt,  6,278  sacks  salt,  1,290  barrels 
whisky,  3,065  barrels  roolaH^es,  7,3.19  barrels  flour,  161  barrels  apples,  2,852 
bushcft*  potatoes,  319  barrels  lime,  9:i^  tons  of  hay,  145,338  feet  lumber,  20,000 
ftave^,  21 ,185  hoop  poles,  H.574,081  S).s'  merchandise,  groceries,  Ac. 
The  descent  of  the  Wabash  at  Vincenncs,  is  about  9  feet  within  a  distance  of 

22  TOL.    L 


canal.  If  Cincinnati  is  ambitious  to  obtain  and  ] 
them,  and  also  to  supply  the  central  section  of  til 
ies,  dry  goods  and  small  manufsctures,  she  must'i 
iron  outlet,  or  her  efforts  will  all  be  too  late. 


2.  INTERESTING  COMMERCIAL 

The  States  of  Central  and  ^outh  America  are  d 
part  in  (he  annals  of  trade  hereafter,  and  everyth 
upon  their  political  and  commercial  condition,  i 
avidity,  but  is  read  by  all  dasEes  with  particulai 
from  England  brought  us  many  glowing  nt-wspa] 
to  these  "  ^par^ely  populated  colonies  and  indrii^Lt 
accounts  of  their  value  to  European  markets,  snou 
a  proper  view  of  the  subject,  and  ratify  the  Nicaraj 
having  been  confirmed,  will  naturally  open  a  new  i 
affairs,  and  the  £iigli»-h  journals  are  not  wrong  in  s 
to  these  insolated  States,  as  they  are  given  credit 
the  value  of  the  exports  from  this  country  and  Gn 
and  a  statement  of  tne  population  of  the  several  dist 
calculation : 

AMOUNT  OF  TRADS  WITH 

OrtaiBrita 

Patagonia^ $        2,(KK 

ChIJi 4,477.64; 

BoIWia, 6,0U( 

Peru, « 2,600,tW 

Ecuador, 260,00 

New  Grenada, 

Venesuela, 766,0(H 

TheGuianaa, 3,tX€.(KM 

BraaU, 23,(Wii.0« 

Cisplatine  RepubUc, 3,8t'5,3r. 

Argentine  Republic, 2,000,00( 

$39,866,G€{ 
Add  to  above,  central  America, $50,156  Great  B 

Great  Britain,  it  will  be  seen,  supplies  manufac 
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These  statistics  show,  if  nothing  else,  the  Tsst  field  still  open  to  competition  in 
oor  own  watexB. 

EXPORTS  TO 

B»  Great  Britain,  B^  ZMted  Stattt. 

Britiflh  W«rt  IndisB, 420,640.000  $3,935,834 

Hayti, 1,600X00  632,677 

Cuba  and  other  West  Indies, 7,700,000  6^,6M 

Total,. $29,940,000  $10,804,001 

Cuba  alone,. $2,300,000  $4,041,146 

I  stated  in  a  late  commuDication  that  the  population  of  Cuba,  white  and 
black,  amounted  to  less  than  2,000,001).  It  maj  oe  of  interest  to  specify  more 
particularlj  the  trade  of  the  island.  According  to  the  custom-house  returns  of 
1849,  the  transactions  were  as  follows.    I  use  round  figures: 


Bonr, .Ibsn  280,000,000 

Cbffiw, "      76,000,000 

«        1 260,000 
2,600,000 


Leaf  Tobaooo,. 


u 


(AgtaSf « tut.,    20,000,000 

Rum...... *.. .pipes,         4,000 

Molasses, .,.    »  08,000 

Estimated  Taiue....... $14,000,000 


IMFORIS. 

I  will  not  specify  the  imports  nor  the  countries  from  which  obtained. 

SuAee  that  their  estimated  ralno  for  the  same  year,  was $15,000,000 

Total  Talae  of  exports  and  imports, $29,000,000 

A  prettY  fair  commercial  transaction  for  a  white  population  of  five  or  ^ix 
hundred  thousand. 

It  only  remains  to  add  the  comroerce  of  Mexico,  and  we  will  have  the  relative 
▼alue  of  the  exports  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain  to  the  ports  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  those  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  exports  to  Mexico  on  British  acooant,  are  stated  in  value  at $3,750,000 

Value  of  exports  to  the  (Jolted  States, ^ ., $1,047,099 


We,  therefore,  recapitulate  as  follows  : 

KXP0BT8  TO 

»  From  Vhited  SUdu» 

South  America, ^ $  7,218,668 

Geatral  America, 112,480 

West  Indies,  4c., 10,804,001 

Mexico, ., 1,047,999 

Of  each  eountxy....... .....$19,183,038 

Aggr^ate  value, 


Fnmi  Oreat  Britain. 

$39,866,906 

60,166 

20  940,000 

3,760,000 


Respectfully, 


$73,507,061 
19,183,038 

.$92,780,099 

Henrico. 


3.  PITTSBURG  STEAMBOAT  BUILDING. 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  Friday  last,  contains  the  following  statement  of  the 
ateambojts  and  keelboats  built  at  that  port  from  the  1st  of  January  to  31st  of 
Kay,  iSoO,  as  entered  at  the  Custom  Houmc  : 

Ifama.  (Xiptains.  Tbnna^.. 

.  January  4— Saranalc  No.  2, v Wm.  Mclntyre, 2^»5  S5-95 

*•  6— llungariao R.  K.  Noal, 279  2.'>-95 

FeVry.  16— Buckcy*'  i*tatc, 8.  J.  Keno, -3«a  67-96 

•*        27— Kentucky J?.  D.  Mac:ane, 139  27 -U6 

"        23— Cincinnati W.J.  Konutz 831    C-96 

28— Clara  Fiifiher Win.  U.  Gordon, 108    6-95 

*ii— Keystone  SUte, C.  Slone, 3;:7  ^3-95 

II— AlU^hanv  1W1«« J.  Ilanna, 07  4S-9.'i 

19— Milton,...'. :..J.  B.  Pavis,... 15S  -ii-OS 

19— Navigator, Wm.  Dean, ir,4  .'i.}-Of> 

2«— Union, CO.  Spellca- 9')  91-98 

20— WasbinKton, W.  W.  Martin, IM  42  06 

20— Tong^hioglieoy, Jas.  Uanh, 66  34-96 


March 
« 


April 
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NatMS.  Oaptaim.  Tcmnaffe. 

May     7 — *U.  Uoffim&n, J.  M.  Woodward, 493    4^ 

18— Federal  Arch, 0.  W.  Bowman, 19d  83-84 

18— Robt.  Rogers, E.  Butcher, 178  7fi-95 

29 — Accommodation 84  18-96 

29— Chief  Engineer, 0.  Lenia, 67  88-W 

29— Birmingham, 77  €A^ 

31— Fleetwood, Wm.  Conley, ....212  70^5 

Fire  fiats  and  one  keelboat  were  built  and  entered  during  the  above  period. 

4.  EXCHANGE— FALL  OF  GOLD. 

There  is  probably  no  question  which,  being  purely  financial,  is  14S68  vndef- 
stood  by  financial  men  than  the  simple  one  of  exchange,  with  which  they  daily 
have  to  do,  but  the  nature  of  which  they  do  not  bear  in  mind.  Thus,  we  are 
daily  quoting  ezchan^  on  England  at,  say,  9  per  cent,  premium,  when  the  fact 
is,  that  the  price  is  ^per  cent,  discount.  If  you  ask  an  exchange  dealer  why  itr 
is,  he  tells  you  that  is  the  nominal  far;  but  what  constitutes  the  nominal  or  the 
real  par  he  has  no  lime  to  explain.  On  the  occasion  of  a  late  debate  before  the 
finance  committee  of  the  House  of  Kepreseutatives,  a  member  of  that  committee 
gravely  asked  a  representative,  a  banker  of  high  financial  reputation,  from  a 
neighboring  Stat?,  why  it  was  that  money  is  worth  so  much  here  that  we  h.ve 
to  pay  9  per  cent,  premium?  The  questioned  replied  that  the  premium  was 
"nominal,*'  being  calculated  upon  a  "nominal"  par — ^but  l>eing  unable  to  ex- 
plain what  nominal  meant  in  tliat  relation,  the  committee-man  wisely  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  financial  sagacity  was  attempting  to  bamboozle  him.  As 
gold  will  now,  probably,  become  a  staple  export  from  this  country,  and  its 
changing  value  will  call  speedily  for  a  readjustment  of  the  "standard,"  we 
have  thought  proper  to  enter  iuto  some  examination  of  the  subject  here,  as  mat- 
ter that  must  speedily  affect  the  importing  interest. 

Most  countries,  it  is  known,  use  tne  precious  metals  as  currency,  but  the  Uni- 
ted States  alone  make  both  metals  ana  coins,  of  all  nations,  a  legal  tender.  In 
Europe,  almost  all  the  nations  have  silver  alone  as  u  legal  currency.  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  gold  alone,  with  silver  to  the  amount  of  40  shillings  only. 
The  United  States  make  both  metals  a  tender.  Kow,  it  is  obvious  that,  to  ascer- 
tain what  a  lar  of  exchange  is,  it  is  requisite  to  know  what  the  standard  coin* 
of  one  country  is  worth  in  another  at  the  same  time.  But  the  value  of  both 
metals  is  always  changing  in  relation  to  each  other.  When  the  mines  of  Ameri- 
ca were  discovered,  gold  was  worth  ten  of  silver.  The  new  supplies  of  the  lat- 
te'r  metal  diminished  its  relative  value,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
one  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  fifteen  of  silver.  Now,  in  coining,  all  countries 
vary  the  legal  relative  value  of  f^ilver.  In  the  United  States  it  was  l.i  to  1 ;  in 
England,  14^^  to  one;  in  Hamburg,  15  to  1  ;  in  Paris  15V<  to  1 ;  in  Madrid,  16 
to  1.  Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  state  of  the  marT^ets  for  exchange  af- 
fects the  value  of  these  metals  relatively :  a  demand  for  gold  will  raise  its  rela- 
tive value,  and  for  silver  likewise.  During  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Spanish  pillar  dollars  circulated  in  these  then  colonies,  and  in  London  they 
were  worth  At.  6d.  each — that  is  to  say,  $4  44.4  were  a  pound  sterlint^.  Sinc« 
that  time,  silver  has  fallen  in  value  until  it  came  to  bi  worth  4\  lOrf.  jxt  ounce, 
or  4*.  2rf.  eacli  dollar — making  the  sovereign  .0  b7}4 ;  but  this  changing  value 
was  not  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents  per  lb.,  iTut  in  per  cent. — and  tliis 
erroneous  expres>ion  has  perpetuated  the  error. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  both  the  standards  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  have  undergone  a  change.  In  1816  a  complete  new 
coinage  took  place  in  England,  by  which  the  value  of  coin  was  advanced 
61^  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  before  that  time  one  pound  troy  of  standard  gold« 
J^  carats,  was  coined  into  44}:^  guineas ;  after  that,  into  46  29  40  sovenij^ns. 
From  a  pound  troy  of  silver,  63  sTiillings  had  been  coined  ;  afterward  €6  t3iil- 
lings.    This  latter  was  higher  than  the  market  price  ot  silver,  and  designed  u> 

•  The  steamer  Martin  Hofhnan,  the  408  tons  vessel  entered  in  the  alwve  list,  is  a  propeller. 
Bbe  was  built  and  fitted  out  here,  expresslj  for  tlie  .Vtlautlc  Ocean,  to  run  as  a  packet.  beCwe«>n 
Mew  York  and  the  Went  Indies.  She  was  a  mo^t  supt  rb  «tc.imcr.  and  will  be  an  oruauicnt  to  the 
trade.  Another  vessel  of  the  same  stamp,  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  fitted  out  at  Pitt^turg;,  be* 
longing  to  the  same  company,  and  designed  fur  the  same  trade. 
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keep  those  coins  in  the  country.  Of  course  this  change  affect^  the  relatire 
▼alue  to  United  States  coins,  and  the  gold  par  between  the  countries  has 
changed  three  times.  Thus,  under  the  law  of  1790,  the  eagle  of  $10  contained 
247.5  grains  pure  gold,  or  270  grains  standard,  and  the  English  guinea  at  that 
time  118.55  grains  pure  gold,  or  128  grains  standard,  and  was  worth,  as  com- 
pared to  Uie  eagle,  $4  76  In  1792,  a  law  of  Congress  ordered  the  custom  house 
to  value  the  English  coins  at  100  cents  for  eyery  27  grains  actual  weight,  which 
was  valuing  the  guinea  at  $4  74.  When  the  English  coinage  was  changed,  in 
lt^l6,  the  sovereign  contained  113  11  gains,  and  the  eagle  remaining  the  same, 
the  par  was  $4  56  for  gold — consequeutly,  very  little  gold  came  here,  and  nearly 
all  tne  coinage  was  of  silver.  It  also  happened  that  the  relative  value  of  gold 
to  silver  from  15  to  1  had  declined  to  16  to  1,  which  aided  the  change  iu  the 
British  coins  in  sending  the  gold  from  this  country.  A  change  became  necessary 
hi  the  United  States  standard,  and,  in  1834,  the  gold  bill  did  for  our  currency, 
what  had  been  done  for  that  of  England  by  act  of  Parliament,  1816 — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  pure  gold  in  the  eagle  was  reduced  from  247.5  to  232  grains,  at  which 
rate  the  par,  of  gold  between  here  and  England  was  raised  to  $4  87.5.  These 
changes  are  seen  in  the  following  table  : 

UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  COINS. 

EAGLK.  SOVKBJaOir. 

WeiffM.  Pure  goid.  Weig?it.  PureffoUL  Rdainepar. 

17W,~., grs.  270  grs.  347.5  gra.  128  grs.  118.65  $4  76 

1316, "  270  "   247.5  «   123  «   113.11  4  56 

1834, «   268  "   232.(1  «  123  «  113.11  4  87 

1837, "   268  «   232.2  "128  «  113.11  4  86 

In  the  Unit^^d  States,  the  silver  remaining  the  same,  the  talcing  of  15  grains  of 
gold  out  of  the  $10  gold  piece,  raised  the  relative  value  of  silver  to  16  to  I ,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  about  the  true  gauge  hitherto.  Now,  it  will  be  observed 
that  Loudon  is  the  great  market  for  silver  whence  Europe  supplies  herself.  It 
is,  there,  not  monej  but  merchandise.  When  there  is  a  demand  for  it  on  the 
coDttnent,  it  rises  in  price,  aud  of  course,^  like  any  other  merchandise,  it  is  sent 
to  the  place  where  it  sells  best.  As  an  instance,  in  lt^29,  dollars  sold  iu  Lon- 
don at  \x.  9d.  per  ounce:  $1000  weigh  866  ounces.  At  the  same  time  dollars 
were  par  in  New  York.  The  French  revolution  of  1830  caused  a  demand,  and 
dollars  rose  in  London  to  4s.  W^^d.  per  ounce,  and  to  2^  per  cent,  premium  in 
New  York — just  as  couon  or  any  other  article  rises  here,  when  there  is  a  demand 
there.  Now,  suppose  a  merchant  owes  in  London  £1 ,000,  and  the  currency  bene 
being  dollars,  he  is  to  remit  them  in  payment.  Dollars  are  not  money  in  Lon- 
don, aud  he  looks  at  the  last  quotation  and  finds  that  new  dollars  sell  at  4-.  \Qd. 
per  ounce :  a^  $1,000  wei^^h  866  ounces,  they  are  then  worth  As.  2d.  or  bOd.  each ; 
consequently,  to  pay  £1,000  requires  $4,800,  and  to  send  them  there,  according 
to  the  pro  forma  of  an  actual  shipment  under  our  money  head  for  last  week,  will 
cost  $2'^)  more — say  $5,000.  Instead  of  doing  this^  he  buys  a  bill  of  exchange, 
for  which  the  account  will  run  thus : 

A.  to  B,  Dr. 

For  Mil  due  on  London,  £1,000, $4,444  44 

Advance,  9  per  c«nt., 899  99 

4,844  33 
Brokerage,  ^  per  eent., 12  11 

$4,866  44 

Now,  this  bill,  at  9  per  cent,  premium,  has  cost  him  $142  56  less  than  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  dollars,  or  lesj  than  par,  notwithstanding  the  absurd  manner 
oT  making  out  the  bill.  Again,  if,  ^ay  a  stock  bond  for  $1,000  is  sold  in  Lon- 
don at  what  is  called  par — $4  44  per  pound — the  payment  is  £225,  for  which 
$1,078  dollars  may  be  bought  in  the  market,  which  is  $4  84  per  pound.  If  the 
225  sovereigns  are  brought  home,  they  are  worth  $4  87*.^'  here.  The  movement 
of  the  metals  never  takes  place  either  way.  however,  until  the  variation  of  the  ex- 
change will  cover  the  cost.  Thus,  sovereigns  cannot  be  s^nt  from  Loudon  to  the 
United  States  when  exchange  is  over  5}^  percent,  premium;  and  cannot  go  back 
when  it  is  less  than  1 0^ — being  a  range  of  nearly  5  per  cent.;  and  American  gold 
cannot  go  undef  1 1)3.  It  is  now  probable  that,  from  the  supply  of  gold,  instead 
of  silver  continuing  to  fall  it  will  rise  in  value,  and,  perhaps,  ^<^t.  b^<^k  \/c>  \.W  vW 
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par  of  ti  44.  Many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  Holland,  for  instance,  are 
abandouiog  gold  as  a  standard  in  this  view ;  and  it  may  become  expedient  fer 
Uie  United  States  to  abandon  silver  for  large  amounts  and  adhere  only  to  gold. 

5.  DECISIONS  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

[New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce,  before  a  special  committee:  Present,  Chaa.  Br^ga  2d  Tin 
Preaideot,  Measrs.  M.  Greenwood,  Wm.  Moro,  W.  H.  Pickett,  O.  A.  Holt.  Prehn,  Clegg  ik  Co.  et. 
Wright,  WiUiams  k  Co.] 

This  is  a  claim  for  £90  7t.  3d.  sterling,  the  alleged  amount  of  difference  in 
value  between  10  bales — part  of  a  lot  of  96  bales — of  cotton,  sold  as  "  ordinary'' 
by  defendants  to  plaintiffs,  but  which  the  latter  assert  turned  out  to  be  false 
packed  and  deceptive,  and  the  sale  of  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  the  sum  now 
claimed. 

It  appears  by  the  document  submitted  to  the  committee,  that  the  whole  pur- 
chase, of  whicn  the  10  bales  in  question  formed  a  part,  consisted  of  243  bales, 
which  were  classed  by  the  broker,  Mr.  Schmidt,  as  follows :  23  bales  fully  mid- 
dling, 68  middling,  73  good  ordinary,  69  ordinary,  6  stained  and  4  low  orainary. 

The  plaintifis  iisseri  that  the  spinners  in  England,  for  whom  the  cotton  was 
purchased,  on  opening  the  69  bales  of  ordinary,  found  the  10  bales  complained 
of  fraudulently  packed,  so  as  purposely  to  deceive  the  buyer — a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  good  cotton  being  on  the  top  and  bottom,  while  the  bulk  oi^  the  bale  was 
gin  diit  and  dust,  not  worth  the  carriage. 

The  plaintiffs'  claim  is  supported  by  a  certificate  of  the  foreman  of  the  spin- 
ners, for  whom  the  cotton  wa?j  purchased,  who  declares  these  10  bales  to  be  tahe 
packed  and  worth  only  two  pence  half-penny  per  pound,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  lot  was  worth  seven  pence  per  pound  ;  also,  oy  a  certificate  to  the  j^ame  ef- 
fect, by  a  person  named  Richard  Wight,  who  is  described  by  the  plaintiffs  as  a 
respectable  merchant  in  the  trade.  This  latter  certificate  is  not  bwom  to,  and 
there  is  no  consular  certificate  to  any  of  the  papers.  The  only  testimony  offer- 
ed on  either  side,  is  that  of  Mr.  Schmidt,  the  plaintiffs'  broker,  who  bought  the 
cotton,  and  the  sample  drawn  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  together 
with  the  samples,  ol  the  10  bales  in  dispute,  retunied  from  England.  Mr. 
Schmidt  testifies  that,  in  classing  cotton  purchased  by  him,  he  never  puts  miaed 
coUtTi  in  any  regular  das  ,  but  either  altogether  rejects  it,  or  classes  it  by  itself, 
dependent  on  the  terms  of  the  contract.  He  further  testifies,  that  the  difference 
of  value  between  the  lowest  and  the  best  cotton  in  each  separate  sample  exhibit- 
ed, of  these  10  bales,  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  cent«  per  %.  in  this  market. 

The  committee  have  carefully  examined  the  samples,  and  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  them,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  altogether  insufficient  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  cotton.  The  plaintiffs'  own  witness,  Mr.  Schmidt,  distinctly 
states  that  he  would  never  have  put  *'  mixed  cotton,"  such  as  is  contained  in 
these  10  bales,  among  ordinary  cotton,  nor  in  any  other  regular  class,  and  yet 
in  no  other  way  could  they  possibly  have  got  into  the  lot  of  69  bales,  among 
which  they  are  said  to  have  been  found,  but  by  his  act.  There  are  two  qualities 
in  each  of  the  samples  of  these  iO  bales — one  which,  if  they  were  false  packed, 
w^ould,  of  course,  have  been  placed  outside  fully  middling  quality — the  other, 
below  low  ordinary,  and  by  no  method  of  drawing  samples  known  to  the  trade 
here,  could  these  bales,  thus  constructed,  have  found  their  way  into  the  ordinary 
class  of  this  purchase.  The  whole  declaration  of  the  foreman  of  the  spinners 
is  at  variance  with  the  testimony  of  the  plaintiffs' broker  here,  and  with  the 
evidence  of  the  samples  themselves  ;  he  says,  that  "  each  bale  was  merely  coated 
with  the  description  it  ought  to  contain,"  whereas,  if  they  were  coated  at  all, 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving,  it  could  not  have  been  with  the  des^cription  it  ought 
to  contain,  for  there  was  none  such  in  the  bales,  but  with  a  class  either  better  or 
worse,  for,  as  before  stated,  these  10  bales,  if  correctly  represented  by  the  sam- 
ples, contained  cotton  either  entirely  above  or  entirely  below  the  class  "ordi- 
nary," to  which  they  are  said  to  have  belonged.  That  part  of  the  declaration 
of  this  witness,  in  which  he  asserts  there  is  a  difference  of  4}.jrf.,  or  nearly  nine 
cents  per  pound,  between  the  10  bales  and  the  other  cotton  in  the  shipment,  is 
equally  at  variance  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Schmidt  fwho  testifies  that  tlie 
difference  docs  not  exceed  3  to  4  cents  per  pound)  and  the  appearance  of  the 
samples  exhibited  to  the  committee— and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  com^ 
mitvoe  uoanimously  award, 
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^^  "That  the  claim  of  the  plaintU&  be  dismissed,  and  that  thej  pay  the  costs  of 
*^*«  arbitration.  Chas.  Brioos,  Moses  Gbeenwood, 

O.  Arnold  Holt,  W.  S.  Pickbtt. 

Wm.  Mure, 

C^fbre  the  oommittee  of  arbitration:  Present,  G.  W.  Phillips,  E.  H.  Pomroy,  J.  M.  garage.  R. 
Somner  and  P.  H.  Skipwith.    New  Orleans,  Jane  4, 18M>.    N.  R.  Harback  vs.  Kennett  A  Dlx.j 

The  plaintiff,  in  this  case,  claims  of  the  defendants  $21 6  37,  being,  as  he  alleges, 

i  6u«»tained  by  him  on  a  purchase,  from  defendants,  of  eighty  barrels  of  lard, 

consequence  "  of  bungling  and   imperfect  construction   of  said  barrels," 

lierebj  tnere  was  a  greater  actual  tare  than  that  allowed  (18  per  cent.;,  and  a 

^kage,  as  proved  by  the  weight  when  sold,  of  1,725  pounds. 

It  appears,  in  eviaence,  that  the  plaintiff  received  the  lard  fVoro  defendants, 

ay  ^2,  1^49 — shipped  it  to  Boston  and  sold  it,  September  7,  1849 — statement 

loss,  weight,  etc.,  was  made  to  him,  by  Wm.  Thwiug  A  Co.,  January  9,  1850 — 

^%at  the  empty  barrels  weighed  5,3 1 5  pounds,  averaging  about  67  pounds  each — 

^at  the  difference  between  the  actual  tare,  and  the  tare  agreed  upon  ( 1 8  per 

cnt.)  was  1,681  pounds — and  the  loss,  in  the  weight  of  the  lard,  as  proved  by 

he  weight  in  Boston,  was  1 ,725  pounds. 

It  aUo  appeared  in  evidence,  that  this  lard  was  put  up  in  what  were  called^ 

i.n  the  trade,  country  packages — ^that  such  barrels  are  usually  clumsily  and  un- 

^killfully  made,  frequently  weighing  here  62  lbs.  each,  and  that  lard  when  put  up 

S.I1  such  packages,  aoes  not  sell  for  as  much  as  when  put  up  n  pork-house  bar- 

'X«l8,  as  the  better  kind  of  packages  is  called  ;  many  parties  altogether  refusing 

'^o.buy  lard  put  up  in  country  barrels,  and  others,  when  buying  in  such  barrels, 

taking  it  at  a  price  equal  to  ^c.  per  pound  less  than  they  would  give  for  the 

same  article  in  pork-house  barrels — that,  tare  allowed  at  that  time  varied  from 

16  to  18  per  cent. — that  the  per  cent,  of  tare  agreed  upon  was  conventional  and 

^was  not  guaranteed,  nor  even  expected  to  be  equal  to  the  actual  tare — that  the 

weight  of  a  lard  barrel,  in  Liverpool,  would,  necessarily,  be  much  greater  than 

it  was  here,  on  account  of  its  beino;  more  thoroughly  saturated  with  lard-^that 

the  leakage  of  lard  barrels,  when  bhipped  from  this  port  in  the  summer  season^ 

is,  necessarily,  very  great,  even  in  the  most  perfect  pacisages — tliat  the  difference, 

hi  appearance,  between  country  barrels  and  pork-house  barrels  is  so  great,  that 

no  person,  at  all  conversant  in  the  trade,  can  mistake  the  one  for  the  other — th<it 

the  condition  and  kind  of  packa^^es,  as  well  as  the  per  centage  of  tare  allowed, 

were  quite  as  much  elements  of  the  price  agreed  upon,  as  the  quality  of  the 

lard. 

The  committee  can  see  no  shadow  of  claim  for  reclamation  on  account  of  leak- 
age— if  the  plaintiff  bought  and  received  barrels  in  bad  order,  he,  of  course, 
paid  a  corresponding  price  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  barrels  were  in  bad 
order  when  received — neither  do  the  committee  think,  that  he  has  any  claim  for 
extra  tare.  He  must  have  been  aware,  when  he  bought  the  lard,  that  itw  as  put 
tip  in  country  barrels,  of  "  bungling  construction  "  varying  very  much  in  the 
actual  tare,  and.  of  consequence,  a  corresponding  price.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, unanimously  award. 

That  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  be  dismissed,  he  paying  the  costs  of  the  arbitra- 
tion. F,  H.  Skipwith,        Cuas.  W.  Phillips,        £ow.  H.  Pomeeot. 

6.  THE  COFFEE  TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL. 

The  aggregate  exports  of  coffee  from  Rio  Janeiro,  for  1848,  were  806,900  l^ags. 
Exports  from  January  1,  to  October  31,  1849,  492,430  ba?s — from  October  31,  to 
HoYember  26,  1840,  tf  1,167  bags;  vessels  loading,  45,000  bags  ;  to  leave  in  De- 
eember,  about  100,000  bags— equal  in  all  to  718,597  :  which  show  a  deficit,  for 
1849.  of  8^,303  bags. 

The  crop  of  the  present  year  is  estimated  to  be  short  about  400,000  bags,  but 
the  growing  crop  is  expected  to  be  immense,  and  will  come  to  market  early  in  1850. 
The  shipments  to  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
amount  to  Ki4,007  bags. 

In  this  connection,  we  find  the  number  of  vessels  which  have  sailed  from  Rio, 
for  United  States  ports,  with  coffee,  from  1st  January  to  26th  November,  1849, 
make  a  grand  total  of  24  >,000  bags.  Valued  at  $17  per  bag  (say  per  average), 
14,165,000.— JVetc  York  Express. 
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Chase,  oi  whir       ,^AO^^  prayer: 
which  were  c       ^^'^a  ^  hardened 
dling,  68  m»       ^yy'^ 
The  pla'        /<;;  J  „nd  control 

v^  ^  tide  be  rtfll— 
ff^\  /Midlj  and  sodly  roam 
^<^Cd  pteaeurea  of  childhood's 

/^    .  ^re  gladdened  life's  weary  way 
-r'^JJ  •  warmer  and  brighter  ray. 

.^  ira«  hoard  bnt  the  beaeh-bhd'B  cry, 

9* '  ^^^'^^y  P*^"  groves  by, 
^f^^griDuring  Tolee  of  the  erening  breeze, 
^'^■AiffX  o'er  tbo  waves  of  the  twilight  seas, 
^M  fBO-^'^™'  ^"^^^  casting  a  farewell  smile 
^iM  rock-girt  coast  of  Scitf*  iole. 

^«f«  the  baniata  reared  its  leares  on  high, 
ffltb  A  grtocfal  curre  to  the  cloodless  sky, 
ind  ibe  citron  and  olire  a  cooling  shade 
peneath  thehr  nmbrageons  boughs  had  made, 
l^re   reclined,  entranced  *mid  the  peaeefhl 

soehe, 
fwo  beings,  as  pnre  of  heart,  I  ween, 
As  ever  hare  loTcd  in  life's  young  day, 
Ere  the  dews  of  its  morning  have  passed  awRy. 
01  they  loTed  with  the  flrct  warm  love  of  youth, 
Its  fervent  trust  and  its  earnest  truth — 
And  they  deemed  that  the  world  wm  an  Eden 

wild. 
Where  forever  the  spirit  of  Gladness  smiled. 
Shedding  odors  sweet  from  her  tireless  wing, 
Like  the  balmy  breath  of  the  early  spring ; 
for  their  hearts,  «*■* *'■■     '     ' ^" * 
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ge  hM  p«Med  oyer  the  yonth's  ]»le  brow: 

igfa  reflolTO,  M)  dauntle«8  now, 

»k  to  hia  trembling  lore  is  gi^en, 

re  next  raieed  up  to  the  cIoudleM  hearen, 

le  would  summon  a  seraph  thenoe 

t  look's  unspeakable  eloquence. 

I ''  he  said,  in  a  low,  sweet  tone 

lis  lip  breathed  gentl  j  upon  her  own)— 

!  earth's  latest  hope  has  flown: 

irits  like  ours,  thus  serered  here, 

mbraoo  onoe  more  in  a  brighter  sphere. 

omol  they  oomel  one  parting  kiaa— 

for  thjf  sake,  beloTed,  is  bliss.^* 

dent  more,  and  a  Moslem  blade 
the  unshrinking  speaker  played; 
;fore  the  weapon  of  death  conld  &1I, 
startled  Turk  upon  Allah  call, 
with  iron  power,  had  grasped 
anior's  arm — as  his  hand  unclasped, 
led  on  the  sabre  that  swung  below 
calt  on  his  foeman  so  fierce  a  blow, 
he  murderer,  giving  nor  sign  nor  sound, 
heaTily  down  on  the  moi8tene4  ground. 

ras  a  sight  that  the  gallant  roul 
I  hare  stirred,  beyond  reason's  cold  control: 
routh  with  the  red  blade  flaming  high, 
lis  broad  breast  beaTing  mii^tily 
tmotions  that  swelled  like  a  wild  sea  there, 
jtpourLngs  strong  of  the  last  despair ; 
he  maiden,  though  timid,  and  wan  Mid 
?ak, 

the  rose-tint  fled  from  her  pallid  cheek, 
UFtalnod  by  the  fervor  of  deathless  love— 
ifting  her  heart  to  its  source  above, 
:ht  ray  of  hope  on  its  darkness  shone, 
the  glory  that  circles  God's  radiant  throne. 

tdred  (UTWt  of  mercUeas  ire 

£rom  Moslem  breasts  of  fire — 

idred  reckleas  and  powerfVil  arms 

ed  theJr  terrible  scimctars, 

9g  and  red  with  the  crimson  gore 

loccnt  hearts  they  had  pierced  before, 

enge  the  fall  of  their  treacherous  chief— 

a  conflict  fierce,  but  pauing  brief. 

OsCAft  fronted  the  turbancd  throng, 
temly  his  rbout  of  defiance  rung; 
ell-trled  sabre,  keen  and  bright, 
I  round  his  head  in  a  lino  of  light, 
the  Ibremost  foeman  "  learned,  that  night, 
earful  the  strength  of  a  fireeman's  hand 
trikes  for  lore  and  his  native  land. 


Uie  fierce  crowd  that  pressed 
I  that  uBiinddng  warrior's  crest, 


Still  raised,  and  proudly  raised  on  high, 
Scorning  to  yield,  though  doomed  to  die, 
OscAB,  in  desperate  mood,  fought  on. 
Till  his  limbs  waxed  fUnt  and  his  strength  was 

gone- 
Then  dowly  sunk  on  the  fUthfti]  breast 
Of  one  to  life's  last  hour  loved  best: 
His  eyes  sought  A<r»«  in  the  pangs  o/dealh. 
And  he  blessed  her  nanu  with  his  latest  breath. 


Slowly  Mid  sadly  the  star-beams  fade — 
And,  brooding  in  sadness,  that  softened  shade. 
That  stealeth  o'er  heaven  and  earth  awhile 
Ere  mom  breaks  forth  with  her  glorious  smile^ 
Settled  dark  and  still  on  Scio's  isle. 

A  trusty  guard,  firam  the  Turkish  hos^ 
Were  wending  thdr  way  by  the  desolate  coast, 
Where  the  mangled  fi>rms  of  the  murdered  dead, 
At  each  step  on  their  dreary  path  were  spread, 
And  the  vulture  was  hovering  overhead. 

On  a  litter  of  boughs,  firom  the  <* Greenwood*' 

torn, 
A  ftinting  captive  is  lightly  borne 
To  the  filent  shores  of  a  secret  bay. 
Where  the  Moslem  galleys  at  anchor  lay. 
Whence  cometh  this  being,  so  pale  and  &ir  f 
Hath  a  child  firom  the  wandering  bands  of  air, 
Too  venturesome  far,  been  lingering  here. 
Till  the  fiend-)  ike  yell  and  the  eamage  sight 
Hath  o'eroome  her  innocent  nature  quite? 
Ah  I  no;  't  is  a  maiden  of  mortal  birth, 
But  destinqd  soon  to  depart  from  earth; 
For  around  her  the  fomber  and  viewless  wing 
Of  the  angel  of  death  is  hovering — 
And  a  voice  that  mortals  may  never  hear, 
Save  when  the  last  dread  hour  draws  near. 
When  life's  dream  is  o'er  and  life's  toil  is  done. 
Thrills  on  the  oar  of  the  dying  one. 


A  bark  is  bounding  the  blue  waves  o'er : 
As  the  mists  ascend  from  the  fiidlng  shore, 
There  has  riven  the  breath  of  a  gentle  gale. 
Filling  the  folds  of  each  unfurled  sail. 
And  murmuring  soft,  with  a  moumfril  sound. 
O'er  the  heaving  billows  that  roll  around. 

A  plunge  is  heard  I  from  that  galliot's  side 
A  white  robe  floats  on  the  acure  tide; 
Two  clasped  hands  lifted,  as  if  in  prayer, 
Rose  sadly  up  through  the  misty  air; 
A  low,  faint  cry,  like  the  lute's  last  tone, 
Passed  by  with  the  struggUng  water's  moan: 
Then,  slowly  the  form  of  the  maid  went  down. 
While  her  spirit  rose  with  an  angel's  crown. 
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vn  UM  Denigntea  neaTon  i 
My  Godl  that  I  hav*  Uyed,  and  she, 
At  lait,  thy  gift  should  be. 

Green  hopes  are  blowing  in  my 
Its  spring,  so  long  delayed, 

UnTails  a  bride;  and  they  depart, 
The  ruin,  rock  and  shade; 


II 

Thy 
Thoi 
In 
Witk 
Now 


3.  THE  MARSEILLES 

Thi  writer  of  the  annexed  lines,  prelaoM  them  with 

"  I  have  often  heard  Americans  wish  for  an  English 
hardly  think  it  possible  that  one  can  be  given,  which  i 
which  nuirk  the  originaL  Indeed,  it  is  impossible,  I  o 
most  be  some  liberty  given  in  the  choice  of  language 
departed  from.  You  will  peroeiTe  that  I  have  availe 
license.    I  have  no  confidence  in  my  success. 

Near  Natche*,  Mii$.      v 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  AN  ENGUSH  TSB8I0N 


Come,  children  of  your  country,  come! 
The  day  of  glory  brightly  beams; 
Oppression  sounds  her  signal  drum : 
For  us,  her<  bloody  standard  gleams. 
Harkl  from  the  line  of  that  array. 
The  cruel  soldier's  fierce  alarms; 
They  come,  }Ottr  fHends,  your  sons  to  slay, 
While  seeking  reftige  in  your  arms. 

CHOBDS. 

Then,  eitiiens,  to  arms!  your  front  of  battle 

show — 
March  on  I  and  with  their  tainted  blood,  your 

fields  o'erflowt 


Behold,  now,  all  these  sUvish 


Ormei 
Of  our 
Great  < 
Beueal 
AndU 
Them 

Tremb 

By  eve 

Tremb 

WUlsi 

Eaehs 

If  our 

France 
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^  lend  lovtt  of  country,  wields, 
f^fttta,  giuUiiu  aTengiog  hands; 
'^'^ta,  her  mns,  fbrerer  shields, 
^  with  them  in  the  combat  stands. 


Hits 


<»n  oor  standard — Victory ! 


okt  haatens  to  our  battle  cry, 


And  fbomen  see,  ore  yet  they  die, 

Our  glory  shine  triumphantly  1 

Then,  citisens,  to  arms  I  your  front  of  battle 

show — 
March  on  1  and  with  their  tainted  bl^i  your 

fields  o'erflowl 


4.  SUMMER  RAMBLINGS. 


tit 


^^ 


^O  has  been  pent  up  many  months  within 

^%Us  of  a  great  city,  sharing  tho  conten- 

mnd  struggles  of  active  men,  jostling  and 

Jostled  in  the  endless  throngs  that  crowd 

^Ughways  and  the  bjrways^  or  plunging,  at 

into  the  Tortex  of  pleasure  and  fiashion, 

appreciate  the  relief  which  a  change  of 

*«  brings,  when  the  wearied  spirit  Feelcs  re- 

trom  artificial  restraints  in  tho  boundless 

'^  of  nature,  or  in  the  norel  recreations  of 

^^^  we  lelt,  on  leaving  our  home  in  the  great 
^"^^tropolis  of  the  West,  when  the  first  fiery 
^'^^thir  gs  of  summer  began  their  exhausting 
^Qocnoes  on  the  physical  man,  and  admon- 
^Hed  that  tho  season  of  life  and  gaiety  and  ao- 
^e  turmoil  was  again  at  end  in  New  Orleans. 
^cuderfdl  emporium  of  a  valley  as  wide  as 
^^irope  and  ferUIe  as  the  Nile,  how  sleeps  thy 
^terprise  now — ^how  deathly  Ftill  thy  quays-^ 
Kowr'  deaerted  thy  Rialto  and  thy  Exchange, 
^bere  men  most  did  congregate— ^ow  blank  and 
desolate  erery  place  of  public  resort  and  pas- 
time in  thy  midsti 

Well,  they  are  wise,  who  thus  retreat  for  a 
time  that  the  heart  may  bound  again,  that  the 
■plrit  he  anfbttered,  that  higher  and  holiir  nspi- 
fmiiikmm  come  frcm  the  great  workings  of  Qod — 
ixi  the  mountains,  in  the  forests,  by  the  sea- 
slK>rea  and  the  ocean — ^than  ever  attend  the 
-vrorkings  of  the  crowded  city,  which  man  has 
^lahorated  in  his  pride  and  power. 

** I. hate  to  breathe 
^he  breaths  and  think  the  though t"  of  other  men 
In  cloae  and  crowded  citii^s,  where  the  fky 
:irrowns  like  an  angry  &th^r,  moumfiilly; 
>lDd  O!  I  love  the  woods,  those  natural  fimes 
'Whose  very  air  is  holy." 

#  «  «  e  e  • 

Of  thexe  lako  retreats,  rome  belong  to  the 
«arliest  days  of  the  city,  while  yet  the  croole, 
under  French  or    Spanish    rule,  pursued  his 
quiet  way,  uigo?tled  or  unmolested  byliho  first 
advances  of  anglo-American  adventure.    Blany 
of  them  are  of  recent  origin;   and  every  year 
adds  to  their  number  and  popularity,    llcru 
thf^cool  and  refreshing  broeaes  of  the  Gulf  fan 
back  the  faded  colors  of  the  cheek,  and  the  in- 
vigorating and  luxurious  bath  nerves  again  the 
wasted  system. 


Ton  wide  expanse  of  waters,  bow  tranquilly 
they  sleep,  save  when  ruffled  by  the  evening 
breeses,  by  the  flapping  sails  Mid  pendants  of 
tho  beautiful  pleasure  boats  that  dart  and  swim 
and  throw  tho  spray  from  point  to  point,  or  by 
the  noisy  paddle-wheels  and  hoarse  belchinga 
of  the  loaded  steamer.  See  the  gay  colors  floa^ 
ing  and  the  anxious  boatmen  preparing  (br  the 
race,  as  one  by  one  tho  fairy  craft  bound  from 
thoir  moorings  and  strain  every  beam  and  sail 
in  the  rival  struggle  I  Now  the  crowd  throngs 
tho  8hore,  and  loud  huzsaings  make  tho  welkin 
ring  again. 

They  have  taken  the  lines  and  are  off  for 
yonder  island,  on  a  piscatory  excursion.  Ilere 
the  exciting  sport  begins,  as  each  ikvorite  vari* 
ety  of  tho  finny  tribe  is  dragged  upward  from 
its  briny  home,  to  meet  death  on  the  sandy 
shores  and  minister  to  the  appetites  of  remorse- 
less and  relentloFS  captors. 

And  now  the  evening  shades  have  fiillen,  and 
the  sounds  of  music  and  the  revels  of  youth 
and  beauty  are  heard  in  the  halls  of  tluhion. 
We  shun  the  pastime  andHhe  show,  and  steal 
away  to  the  shore  again.  The  mists  of  night 
have  settled  over  tho  boundless  waters;  and 
Ftar  after  star,  peeping  fh)m  the  sky,  sees  it- 
self mirrored  in  the  sleeping  basin,  and  guides 
the  mariner  on  his  way.  But  now  a  meteor 
darted  over  the  heaven.  Far  away,  on  high 
tower,  fiickers  and  bums  that  beacon-light  and 
lantern  of  the  seas.  Everything  is  still,  and 
tho  holiness  of  nature  alone  reigns  in  tho  heart 
now. 

Among  the  numerous  watering  places  around 
Now  Orleans  and  between  the  city  and  Mobile, 
in  sight  of  which  our  steamer  passos,  are : 

1.  Pass  CHU8TUir.~This  is  the  most  accessi- 
ble point  fi?om  Now  Orleans,  being  only  a  few 
hours  distant,  and  is,  perhaps,  in  the  highest 
8tate  of  improvement  and  fashion.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful position  and  of  a  most  inviting  temper^ 
aturc,  as  the  results  of  the  thermometer  last 
year  will  show : 

July  1st,  6  A.  M.,  7eo  12  M.,  81®  «  P.  M.,  770 
Aug.  «  6A.  M.,7eo  12M.,850  6  P.  M.,  80O 
Sept  «     fiA.M.,71o    12M.,81o    6  P.  M.,  7a« 
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We  extract  firom  the  New  Orleans  Delta  of  an 
carljrdate: 

2.  Mis^ssiFPi  CiTT. — Next  we  approach  that 
great  ioviaible  town,  destined  to  ecfipee  our  own 
Orescent  City,  the  only  apparent  remain*  of 
which  are  the  almoftt  cmllcsa  pier  and  tottering 
wharf.  Bat  we  are  told,  for  we  haTe  nurer 
truHted  our  precious  bodiet*  on  that  pier,  which 
the  enterprise  and  genius  of  the  Hlpsisirippi 
speculators  erected  to  rcoeiTe  the  rast  produce, 
which  was  so  confldently  expected  to  be  landed 
hens  for  re«hipment  to  Europe— we  haTe  never 
essayed  the  long  Journey  along  that  pier,  but 
we  understand  that,  when  you  have  onoe  reached 
the  land,  there  are  many  pleaMtnt  little  houses 
nestled  in  the  live  oaks,  where  you  may  pass  a 
few  weckB  very  delightfully. 

3.  BiLoxi. — Biloxi  is  the  largest  of  any  of  the 
sea-side  resorts.  Its  regular  population  must 
be  five  or  six  hundred,  and  its  visiting  popula- 
tion coniiidcrably  more  than  double  that  num- 
ber. Biloxi  has  many  advantages.  The  town 
is  right  on  the  sea;  there  is  no  long,  white 
beach  to  traverse  before  you  can  reach  the  sea; 
and  the  soil  is  good,  producing  vegetables  and 
a  fine  growth  of  trees.  Here  you  can  always 
get  a  fine  supply  of  fish  and  oysters,  and  an 
abundance  of  fruit  and  all  other  vegetables. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  excellent  houses  in  Bi- 
loxi. 

4.  Bat  op  St.  Louis.— This  is  a  beautify  pl«w« 
where  the  land  is  high  and  well  timbered,  the 
country  around  well  cultivated,  with  fine  roads 
and  an  abundanoo  of  all  the  conveniences  and 
pleasures,  both  of  the  sea-side  and  back-coun- 
try. It  is  generally  resorted  to  by  Dunilies,  and 
such  families,  tool  To  our  ancient  or  crcolo 
population,  this  has  ever  been  an  attractive  and 
popular  resort 

6.  Pascaooula. — The  place  is  appropriately 
called  by  such  a  soft  and  beautiful  name.  Pas- 
cagoula  is,  perhaps,  the  mntit  desirable  of  all 
the  places  on  the  Gulf,  with  reference  to  ei^oy- 
ments.  The  bathing  is  better  than  at  any  other 
place,  and  the  fish,  oyntcrs  and  crabs,  are  more 
abundant.  There  Is  no  lack  of  timber,  the  live 
oak  and  other  trees  being  thickly  strewn  along 
the  coast,  and  the  situation  of  the  place  is  very 
fine.  The  companv  at  Pascagoula  is  a  pleasant 
combination,  in  about  equal  numbers,  of  the 
dtixens  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 


too,  with  the  eatabllshment  of  mannfairtoWy 
for  which  her  people  are  alresKiy-  ripe.  A  hcaity 
God-speed  to  our  sister  in  her  onward  way. 

We  take  the  steamer  hire  and  steer  towaid 
the  Bay  of  Mobile.    We  have  reach  -d  the  an- 
chorage, where  the  larger  class  of  vessels,  fhm 
the  absence  of  sufficient  draaght  of  water  high- 
er up,  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  the  aid  «f 
lighters.    Here  we  meet  the  British  steaoor 
Tai  from  Havanna,  awaiting  her  paaa^ngert  and 
mail.    There  are  several  watering  plaoas  on  the 
Bay  of  Mobile,  which  are  becoming,  or  haTa  al- 
ready become,  the  seats  of  fashion  and  of  pleas- 
ure.   The  locations  are  beautifal,  and  nothing 
is  wanted  to  attract  the  most  fiistidiousL    Tob- 
der  we  observe  Hollywood  House  and  Howard's; 
and  still  further  olf,  toward  the  great  ocea^ 
and  fiivorod  by  its  breoaes  and  refreshed  by  it« 
tides,  is  Point  Clear.    This  is  a  new  eatabiisb- 
ment,  belonging  to  a  company  of  gentlemen, 
and  has  already  grown  quite  popular.    The  wa- 
ters for  bathing  are  more  salt  than  at  any  other 
of  the  watering   places,  more  eapedally  the 
present  season,  as  the  crevasses  of  the  Missis- 
sippi have  inundated  the  lake.    The  nights  an 
cool.     We  spent  a  week  delightfully  at  tha 
Point,  and  formed   many  pleaaaat   aoquaiiU- 
anoes,  whose  memory  and  kindness  shall  always 
linger  with  us.    The  Alabama  Planter  says: 

PoiKT  Clear,  however,  is  not  all  that  is  d»- 
lij^htftil  on  the  eastern  shore.  Thare  are  How- 
ard's and  Freeman's,  as  delightful  Hummt^r  reai- 
denoes  as  a  prince  might  desire.  Buried,  as  It 
were,  within  the  woods,  th«!y  are  sacnfd  to  coa- 
templation  aad  fentiment  In  front,  the  bea«- 
tiful  bay  spreads  its  vaM  bosom,  and  over  and 
throu«:h  it  come  such  breescs  and  delicious  fish 
h<*  can  nowhere  else  be  found  except  in  our  own 
region.    In  the  rear,  also,  is  hunting  as  good  as 


But  here,  at  last,  we  have  reached  Mobile. 
Our  sister  city,  like  ourselves,  reposes  from  the 
spasm  of  an  active  winter.    Her  half  million 
cotton  bales,  the  product  of  Alabama  and  eon- 
tiguous  counties  of  Mississippi,  are  freighted 
upon  the  dtop  or  rtwcd  In  the  warehouses  of 
Europe  and  the  North.    Her  citiaens,  relieved 
for  a  season,  seek  recreation  and  health  in  every 
inviting  retreat.    We  are  rejoiced  to  find  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  abroad  in  Mobile,  which  must 
soon  work  a  revolution  in  her  affaixf,  and  arrest 
the  progress  of  any  decline  her  citisens  may 
have    feared.     Indeed,  a   high   advancement 
must  be  reserved  for  her  in  the  future.    This 
will  come  with  the  progress  and  completion  of 
the  stupendous  railroad  enterprise  she  has  pro- 
jected to  the  Ohio,  and  wliich  she  is  pressing 
forward  with  an  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
BO  (Ufflcoitie*  oould  surmount,    11  wVU  come,  y 


the  best  sportsmen  can  desire. 

For  health,  moreover,  nothing  con  be  mow 
favorable  than  the  whole  of  this  eastern  coast 
It  is  superior,  by  all  means,  to  our  interior 
springs,  the  virtues  of  which,  we  imagine,  are 
more  imaginary  than  real.  What  is  due  to 
chuige  of  habit  and  diet,  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  mineral  waters  at  these  places.  As  much 
good  health,  and  a  great  detu  more  comfort, 
may  be  secured  on  the  eastern  shore.  At  least, 
that 's  our  opinion. 


Having  returned  to  New  Orleans  ttaax  the 
lakes,  we  started  on  the  splendid  steamer,  AJex- 
ander  Scott,  intending  to  visit  for  the  firtct  tioM 
many  parts  of  Missifisippi,  and  afterwanl  Mem- 
phis, Huntsville,  Nashville,  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
&c.,  a  tour  fh>m  which  much  true  delight  wa« 
anticipated.     A  severe  attack  of  indisposition 
prevented  in  part  the  accomplishment  of  the 
design,  and  prevents  us  now  from  embodying,  as 
we  much  wish  to  do,  from  the  abundant  notes 
before  us,  the  particxdars  of  the  trip  so  for  as 
we  were  permitted  to  make  it    This  shall  not, 
however,  be  neglected,  if  we  can  help  it,  in  our 

XMiX.\i. 
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At  YicuBCTKO,  we  o«Ueeted  notes  for  a  pnper 
vpcn  that  city,  and  the  fall  statbtic«  of  the 
Jaekttm  railroad,  ncm  extended  to  Brandon,  and 
in  pro^reaa  toward  the  Alabama  State  line. 
We  acknowledge  our  great  indebtedneiis  to  Col. 
Roadi,  of  thta  Company,  for  his  many  attentions 
and  for  the  man  of  data  furnished  u»,  which, 
with  regret,  bat  from  neces6ity,  hi  postponed  for 
ear  next.  To  A.  H.  Arthur,  Esq.,  formerly  of 
the  ^^Vicksborg  Whig,"  a  gentleman  of  wide 
and  liberal  enterprise,  we  also  express  our  deep 
obligation.  He  had  but  jurt  returned  with  Mr. 
Coleman,  ftom  Selma,  Alabama,  where,  as  com- 
miflsioncrs,  they  had  ordcnvd  the  opening  of 
books,  Ic.,  for  stock  in  the  railroad,  on  the  first 
'Monday  in  October  next.  At  our  request,  Air- 
Arthur  furnished  the  following  notes : 


Rahsoam  IX  MuflTSSipn.— The  Ticksburg  and 
Jae'iiton  railroad  extends  from  Vicksburg  to 
Jackson,  fortyniix  miles,  and  is  complete. 

The  84^uthem  Railroad  Company,  extfiidR  fh>m 
Jaekaon,  the  seat  of  government  of  Mississippi, 
to  Mootfcomery,  the  seat  of  government  of  Ala- 
baoui. 

The  State  of  Missi^islppi  has  invented  her  two 
per  cent,  ftind,  about  $aU0,0li0,  to  purchase  ne- 
groo^  iron,  cars,  and  has  completed  the  road 
trvm  Jackfon  to  Brandon,  in  Uie  direction  of 
Montgomery — thirteen  miles  now  eomplotf^  and 
running  in  connection  with  the  TickNburg  and 
Jaekurm  railroad.    The  State  has  jriven  the  rail- 
loa^l  from  JocVson  to  Braudou,  with  all  its  cars, 
depots  and  slaves,  Ac.  to  tho  Southern  Railroad 
Company,  whenever  it  is  organized  and  com- 
pletes twent3'  miles  beyond    Brjndon,  toward 
the  Alabama  State  line.      In   tlio  menntimo, 
whilst  the  Southom  railroad  is  being  organized, 
the  sixty  slaves  belonging  to  the  two  per  cent. 
arc  working  on  the  twcut3'  miles  beyond  Bran- 
don in  grading  and  prtparing  for  the  iron,  so 
that  all  the  .Southern  milroad  will  have  to  do 
afler  they  onrauixe.  is  to  get  the  iron  and  lay  it 
<lriwn  en  these  twenty  milis,  to  secure  the  j;ift 
of  the  State — to  wit :  all  tlie  toad  completed  from 
Jackntju  rostward,  inoludin;?  oars,  5*1  hvck,  bor^cs, 
w:igfms,  Ac.    With  this  -Urt,  it  will  take  Imt 
little  e.Tort  to  carry  it  to  the  Alabama  lino,  near 
Livin^'Ston,  Aiaimnia.    The  only  other  condition 
L<,  that  the  ("'4)inp:iny  will   ron]pleto  the  road 
*irom  Jtrskttdon  to  the  Alabama  line  in  six  years. 

From  Vicksburg  we  visited  Clinton,  Raymond, 
Mitkiis^ippi  Springs  Coopers  Well,  and  Jackmn, 
the  scat  of  govrmm.'nt,  rec«lviug  many  kind- 
nesses and  courtesies  which  shall  ever  eodcar 
to  oar  heart  the  people  of  this  gallant  and  ttour- 
l-  bing  State.  From  governor  Quitman,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  evi(!cnccs  of  favor,  we  received 
many  valuable  public  di  cumcnts  relating  to  3Ii0- 
sis«ippj,  which  will  materially  aid  u»  hi:reafter 
in  commenting  upon  iu  affairs.  We  had  begun 
a  paper  intended  to  b<'  rather  elaborate  upon 
the  State,  but  gladly  rcHnquliih  the  duty  to  an- 
other tir  abler. '  We  refer  to  the  lion.  J.  M. 
Chiiton,  of  Vicksburg,  who  kindly,  at  our  re- 
quest, has  undr>rtakeu  It,  and  for  >(hich  tatk 
Ukt.^  l!«  no  man  in  MiFj<i.si;ippi  bvttcr  qualifiinl. 

We  sjM-nt  two  or  throe  woeks  mott  delight- 
follj  at  the  Missiasippi  Springs  and  Cooper's 


Well,  both  growing  rapidly  into  fkvor  and  ftah- 
ion.  Here,  during  the  summer  months,  a  large 
portion  of  Mississippi  congregates,  and  one  may 
obtain  no  meagre  notion  of  the  social  life  and 
manners  of  the  people.  There  were  a  few  per- 
sons also  flrom  Louisiana  and  Alabama;  but,  we 
believe,  the  number  will  greatly  inoroasc  as  the 
merits  of  these  resorts  are  better  undt^rstocd. 
Ne#  Orleans  alone  will  furnish  thousands  an- 
nually. It  Is  with  reg^t,  we  can  make  but  • 
few  hurried  allusions  to  these  watering  places, 
and  that  we  are  dependent  almost  literally  upon 
our  note  book. 

Missisnppf  Sfrinob.— How  tranquil  the  heart 
is  amid  these  shades.   Far  down  ftx>m  our  window 
the  eye  sweeps  through  groves  of  tall  oaks  and 
pine^,  and,  following  the  gentle  nndulationi 
of  hill  and  vale,  embraces  a  pro.<q}oot  the  mott 
picturesque  and  attractive.     From  the  bowels 
of  these  hills  the  gelid  spring!  ooze  forth  their 
limpid  current?,  bringing  back  freehness  to  the 
cheeks  and  making  the  heart  beat  with  a  new 
and    higher  lift.     Here  the  old  man  on  hia 
crutches  comes,  "While  there  is  life  there  is 
hope"— *<  not  that  Ufe  la  sweet,  but  death  is  ter- 
rible."   Old  man,  would  you  find  the  fountain 
of  perennial  youth,  and  exchange  gout  and  par> 
alysis  for  the  bound  and  leap  of  fifty  years  agof 
Thou  art  here,  too,  man  of  thought  and  businoAS, 
wearing  upon  thy  features,  and  in  thy   staid 
and  heavy  gait,  the  semblances  of  over-tasked 
energies,  of  wasted  health  and  of  growing  in- 
firmity,  Touth,  dreaming  and  hopeful,  and  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  its  nature,  swells  the  list, 
chasing  after  pleasure,  like  boy  with  hat  in 
hand  after  butterfly.     Widows  and  maidens, 
ringleted,    brightpeyed,    dimplcd-chooked    and 
laughing-faced,  for  conquest  and  admiration, 
and  the  joys  which  may  not  now  be  postponed! 
The  dance,  the  dance — "on  with  the  danoe,'* 
each  night  mingling  in  its  mazes  warm  youth 
and  hopeful  maidens  and  gay  widows— on  with 
the  dance,  till  jocund  day  peep  o'er  the  hill  tops, 
or  the  smaller  hours  of  mom  invite  thoughtleat 
revelers  to  repose. 

"  Since  life  is  the  cup  we  all  roust  quaff, 
Be  love  the  pearl  within  it.'* 

But  to  be  serious,  the  Mississippi  Springs  ftre 
in  Hinds  couutv,  ten  miles  fh>m  Jackson,  six 
mile»  from  Clinton,  four  miles  f)rom  Raymond, 
and  two  and  a  half  miles  fh)m  *'  Cooper's  Well.** 
They  are  within  a  few  hours  reach  of  Vicksburg 
by  the  cars,  which  leave  twice  a-day.  The  es-^ 
tablishraent  has  been  in  existence  many  years, 
but  lately  on  an  enlarged  and  improved  scale. 
It  has  been  a  favorite  report,  attracting  annually 
thou-au(N  of  visitor."*,  as  ninny  as  five  or  six 
hunclre<l  having  bc.;n  entertained  nt  uv^  time. 
Large  fvmilits  are  in  the  habit  of  siycuUiiig  their 
summ<-rs  at  the  we  Hpring!*,  for  the  proii:r>tiou  of 
health.    The  climate  is  coed  and  g«'iual,  and  the 
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nighta  nertr  made  Udeooi  bj  the  orgies  of 
miuikeiocs. 

Mr.  John  Fletcher,  a  g^tlcman  well-known 
in  Mimiiaippi,  and  who  has  had  much  expcriene«> 
in  this  character  of  bnirineMi,  has  now  charge  of 
the  premides,  and  it  is  doing  him  nnall  jiuttioe 
to  saj,  that  ho  spreads  daily  one  of  the  mrst  in- 
riting  boards  it  has  been  onr  fortnne  to  moet 
with  any  where  out  of  New  Orleaiks.  Erery 
thing  that  the  country  can  afford,  crowns  the 
table  of  this  exeellent  caterer. 

There  are  billiard  tables;  ten-pin  alleys;  a  bar 
room  stocked  with  the  finest  descrlptron  of  wines, 
brandies  and  dgars;  stables  with  Miy  number 
of  horses  and  rehicles;  a  large  and  airy  ball 
room,  where  the  ^Might  fantastic'*  is  tripped 
nightly;  an  excellent  band  of  mufic;  good  roads 
Ibr  driving;  airy  rooms  for  sloeptng,  te. 

The  waters  are  snlphur,  and  p<i8WRS  great  Tir- 
taes  in  the  cure  of  dyspepsia,  diarrhea,  dropl^. 
general  debility,  Ac  We  say  snlphnr,  though 
chemical  analysis  shows,  we  are  informed,  and 
suiliciently  well  marked,  iron,  soda  and  mag- 
nesia also. 

Thp  tt  rms  are  extremely  moderate. 

Coopin's  Well. — This  summer  srat  hns  been  in 
existeDoe  bat  a  vhort  time.  The  wntf^r  l«>  highly 
mineral  and  m^Iicinal,  and  many  remarkable 
cures  hare  bcjn  pcrformrd  by  it,  w hVh  are  Touch- 
ed fbr  on  the  highest  authority.  Wo  had  some  of 
them  fW>m  the  parties  themKlves.  The  original 
proprietor,  the  Rer.  Mr.  Cooper,  claims  to  haye 
been  directed,  by  a  dream,  to  this  fpot  and  bid  to 
dig  down  into  it.  Whether  or  not.  it  is  oertain  that 
the  woll  hca  bcctrdngy  and  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  seek  its  remedial  agencies.  The  build- 
ings, though  commodious,  are  still  rode,  owing 
to  the  fleet  that  the  proprietor  has  gone  on  with- 
out olh'^r  capital  than  the  annual  earnings  of 
the  place.  Four  or  five  hundred  could,  how- 
eror,  at  a  pinch,  be  accomodated.  There  arc  bil- 
liard rooms,  pin  alleys,  bars,  ball  rooms,  and 
•neh  like  amusemonts.* 

Appropoe  of  the  Ball  Koox — we  had  intended 
a  page  or  two  on  the  bright  eyes  that  sparkU-d 
there,  and  the  loveliness  that  is  not  often  stir- 
passed.  But  as  this  moment  having  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  we  are  dull — passingly  so— and 
cannot,  if  we  would,  "paint  a  rose  or  gild  a 
lily,*'  or  cull  a  flower  from  any  source.    On  re- 


•  Cooper's  Well  is  situated  in  Hindu  county, 
Bfis«ij(.Hippi,  thirteen  milo?  wujit  of  Jiickson,  the 
Slate  capital,  and  four  m«les  east  of  Raymond, 
the  county  stT.t.  Tbo  Raymond  milrond,  now 
rebuildiiii?,  will  probably  t<e  done  by  tho  first  of 
Jun«»  next;  it  inUT«x!ti!  the  ViRksburg  railn^ad 
at  BoiUiu's.  Distance  from  Raymond  to  tlie 
well,  four  miloH.  At  thiH  tim",  hackf>  can  W  h:  d 
at  Bolton's,  twelve  mll»».«  to  the  well;  or  Cl^uton 
depot,  eight  mih  s.  Per?on5  leaving  Vicksburg 
can  bo  at  the  weli  in  four  hour?. 

Extensive  arrRnjfmont^  ure  making  for  the 
coming  summer.    The  water  is  principally  chu- 


ferring,  however,  to  our  diarjf  of  nearly  te« 
months  back,  when  the  fit  was  fully  oo  ns,  a 
page  presents  itself,  which,  as  illustrating  how 
it  is  possible  to  fisel  «t  times,  we  insert  without 
apology.  In  these  hot  days  (the  middle  et  Au- 
gust), one  must  treasure  «p  hSa  **odds  and 
ends,**  and  make  them  go  as  &r  as  poeaibla. 
Thus,  we  are  **  pensioners  **  on  the  past,  and  no^ 
as  Young  says,  "on  the  bounty  of  the  hofur." 

"  What  shall  compare  with  these  nightiy  ex- 
hibitions of  beauty,  that  burst  upon  na  here?' 
Is  it  that  the  "Orient  Ind,**  we  are  alghing  by 
dull  locomotive  pace  to  readi,  already  showers 
down  her  gems  in  sparkling  he^pa,  resJisiBg,  ak 
once,  every  rapt  vision  of  ancient  poesy  or  soogf 
0 1  the  brows  of  polished  whiteness,  and  the  deep, 
dark,  glossy  locks,  that  stream  in  wiMemaaa  pro- 
fusion-^"  eyes  which  speak  love  to  eyea  speaking 
again"— sparkling,  daasling,  bewildering,  he* 
witching,  reflecting  like  watch-fires  the  soul  2 
Lips  are  here  that  breathe  concentrated  per* 
ftimes  of  all  flowen  in  earth  ot  paradise— qrIpl^ 
like  fbrms  which  graoeftil  glide  in  every  masj 
danoe  and  dizsy  whirl,  ravishing  the  senses  by  po*" 
•  tie  motion  I  The  spell  is  o'er— the  irreaistible 
f  scination  gone  fbr  me  now,  and  darkness  comes ! 
An  image  lingers  in  that  darknosa  of  tiie  souL  II 
is  there,  palpable  as  a  thing  of  life  and  beauty, 
rtU  radiant  in  the  gathering  night  How  elo- 
quent those  eyes,  speaking  the  innocence  and 
purity  of  a  soul  that  has  not  learned  guile  in 
the  crowded  haunts  of  fkehion — so  soft,  so  pen- 
sive, so  lit  by  the  emanations  of  a  deity :  a  flow- 
er fh>m  the  rich  fields  of  iuUure,  which  art  has 
not  yet  defbrmed.  That  voice,  innocently  Joy- 
ous and  musical,  thrills  upon  the  heart,  drink- 
ing its  deep  notes,  and  saddening  when  the  echo 
of  them  only  lingers.  I  watched  her  where 
beauty  biased — the  star  gilding  its  way.  She 
mingled  not  in  the  dance  and  revelry;  Ibr  a 
young  heart  had  been  consecrated  to  Ood,  and 
angels  were  her  watchers.  01  fair  girl,  I  may 
not  match  thee  among  the  bright  throngs  of 
earth — no  spirit  like  thine  may  glide  again  upon 
my  path — ^but  dreams  will  bring  thee  back,  like 
glimpses  of  lost  heaven  to  pilgrim  man :  fbr  the 
pLeiaily  which  is  gone  fhnn  the  sky,  is  not  lost 
forever,  but  drawn  higher  and  nearer  to  its  t 
throne,  to  bum  brighter  and  more  resplendent 
there  1" 


lybcate.  The  cold  r  ty  of  tli's  well  I*  not  J^rpasw- 
« d ;  and  It  is  recommended  by  the  m«>diral  facul- 
ty, in  ca-^es  of  chr>)nic  diarrhea,  gravel,  dropsy 
and  genera-l  debility — it  tucX»  powerfully  upon 
the  livt-r  and  kidn»iys,  and  ba-*  the  ham  ;  srJutary 
efl".«ct  throughout  tho  year.  Invalids  c.in  he  ac- 
commodated,  at  all  seasons,  M\\h  conilurtabI« 
rooms. 

But  few  place*  can  exc^l  thI.-<  as  a  wntoring 
plac,'.  The  picturepquo  view — the  elevated  lo- 
cation— romantic  hills  and  lofty  pinm — in  fitct, 
( V(-r^tliin<*  indicates  health,  indopi.'udent  of  the 
medicinal  water,  which  has  proved  so  bcnefieiaL 
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5.  ikTE  PUBLICATIONS,  EDITORIAL  NOTES,  Ac. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 
Aom  Harpkb  M  Bbotbxu,  throagh  J.  B. 
8n&,  New  Orleans : 

1.  Oinoif'8  Rome,  zdited  bt  BIiuiak.    This  is 

pubUdied  uniform  with  the  editions  of  Hume 

*Bd  MMCKttlaj,  from  the  same  house.    There 

*^  be  dx  Tolnme*,  with  a  complete  index  of 

^  whole  work.    The  reputation  of  this  history 

^^  loDg  since  spread  throughout  the  dTilixed 

*<orld,  and  nothing  in  r^^ard  to  it  csm  he  re- 

QoSred  from  us. 

2^  Hismr  ov  EnoLANn  imox  na  Aooisnov 

^^^JMMsn.  By  Thomas  Bahhington  Maeanlay. 

'■^oantiM  last  London  edition.   We  hare  already 

^otjead  this  work,  which  is  puhlished  in  two 

•nd  handsome  Tolumes. 

Br.  JoH3f90«:  Bn  RiueioiTS  Lirs  Ain>  bib 

This  is  a  handsome  rolume,  of  four 

^^aadrod  pages;  but  not  haring  had  time  to  ex- 
it, efitically,  we  ftirnish  its  table  of  con- 
:  Religious  Life  of  Johnron,  his  Humanity, 
Churebmanship,  his  Superstition,  the  Close 
^  kig  Life,  his  Calmness  in  Death.    The  work 
^  hanliy  displace  Bosweli. 
*  fiiiiPKR^s  New  MoOTHiT  MAOACiri.    No.  2. 
'*U  they  send  us  No.  1,  by  mail?)    This  is  the 
St  work  of  the  day,  and  contains  a  repub- 
ion  of  the  leading  papers  in  all  the  foreign 
^e^s,  Jommals,  newspapers,  etc. 
**X>in  G«>.  P.  Putmam;  J.  B.  Stho,  New  Or- 


*-  TJhi  HuKOAMAN  RjEVOLurroif .  Outlines  of  the 
icnt  cixcumstanoes  attending  the  Bunga 
stmgi;le  for  ft-eedom;  together  with  brief 
iric»l  sketches  of  the  leading  statesmen  and 
"«>^»1  who  tcok  part  in  it  By  John  Pragay, 
*^'^::r«iel  and  adjutant  general  in  the  Hungarian 
y  under  KoMdth. 

^*    MAHtJAL  OF  CommtCIAl  COEBMPOWPIRC*— 

'^^%liah  and  French.    By  a  merchant 

^*t>m  the  Author: 

"^^  Wao-to-tah  AHDThx  Taos  Trajl;  or,  Prai- 
Travel  and  Scalp  Danocs,  Ac.    By  Lewis  H. 


^ronk  the  Autbob: 

B.  Thb  Ak.vlogt  of  Avcasn  Cbaft  Maboitbt 

^tfe  NATrnLO.  Aim  Rktbalcd  Ril:oion.    By  Chaf . 

^^ott,  A.  M.,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Locli?'. 

^t  Slisfiis^ppi.    Thin  is  a  large  and  splendid] j 

^tiisbed  Tolume.    The  author  is  a  resident  ot 

<Iae)LSon,  MisK.,  and  he  ha^  treated  hii>  fubject 

'^ih  frrcat  elegance  of  Ftyle,  purity  and  ability. 

I^lia  fumiilarity  with  Scripture  things  is  surpris- 

Vxig  in  a  layman.    As  a  specimen  of  the  author'^ 

style,  wo  take  his  opening  passage:  ••The  en 

lisbtcncd  <;raft«man  U'bolds  in  Free  Masonry 

a  womlv-Tful  institution.    Founded,  as  it  is,  on 


the  truths  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrfpturea,  its 
principles  constitute  a  moral  sdenoe  which  sur- 
passes every  other  in  the  world.** 

From  the  Authob: 

9.  Thb  Doctbihb  or  thi  UmrT  of  thb  Homab 
Racb,  examined  on  the  principles  of  seifnce. 
By  John  Baehman,  D.  D.,  ProC  Nat  Histoory  in 
the  college  of  Charleston,  8.  C. 

10.  Thb  Uhrt  of  thb  Huxah  Racbs,  proted 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  reason  and 
sdenoe;  with  a  reriew  of  the  present  position 
and  theory  of  Prof.  Agarjla.  9y  the  Rer.  Thos. 
Symth,  D.  D.,  Member  ct  the  American  Assod»> 
tion.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam;  New  Orleans, 
J.  B.  Steel. 

The  above  work  presents  a  mass  of  Taluable 
matter,  in  connection  with  a  sul^ect  we  haTO 
already  flraquently  adverted  to,  and  which  we 
intend  before  long  to  examine,  in  fkdl,  in  our 
pages.    Until  then  we  recerre  our  remarks. 

From  LiTTLB  M  Bbown,  Boston: 

11.  PBOPonnoxB  ooNCEBmro  Pbotbctiok  Ain> 
Fbxk  Tbadb.  We  hare  not  had  time  to  examine 
it  The  author,  Willard  Phillips,  rrjects  the 
whole  science  of  political  economy  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  taught,  and  regards  free  trade 
as  a  crying  atid  frarfril  eril.  Ho  Fays,  in  his 
prcfkoe :  *'  I  shall  be  happy  to  believe  there  is 
little  at  stake,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade  do  not  tend  directly  to  the  distress,  decay 
and  political  subordination  and  degradation  of 
this  country,  and  to  the  too  great  entanglement 
of  its  industry  and  Interests  with  those  of  other 
nations.** 

From  LxK  A  Blaitohabi),  Philadelphia;  J.  B. 
Stbxl,  New  Orleans: 

12.  Notes  fbox  Nikbtbh,  AimTBAVZLSUf  Mb»- 

OPOTAMIA,  ASSTBXA   ABD   STBIA.      By  RcV.  J.    P. 

Fletcher.  866  pages.  This  is  a  compact  volume. 
The  author  says:  "From  the  groat  interest  ex- 
cited respecting  Ninovell,  I  have  been  induced 
to  collect  and  to  throw  into  narrative,  the  notes 
of  two  years'  residehoe  on  its  Inighty  plains, 
with  accounts  of  excursions  into  the  remotest 
parts  of  Aaoyria.  In  order  to  Complete  the  rec- 
ord, I  have  added  some  chapters  descriptive  of 
the  country  on  the  route. 

13.  Gallkrt  of  Illustbioub  Ambbicaits:  Con* 
taining  portraits  and  biographic  of  twenty-four 
most  eminent  citizens  of  the  Republic  Edited 
by  C.  Edwards  Lester,  assisted  by  an  association 
of  literary  men.  New  York:  Brady,  Davignou 
A  Co.  Price  $1  per  number— imperial  folio  size^ 
or,  for  the  set  $20^.  The  present,  No.  6,  contains 
"  Col .  Fremont"  If  the  publishers  will  send  us, 
through  Uieir  agents  here,  the  first  five  numbcrr*, 
and  those  heFeafter  issued,  we  promise  elabo- 
rate noticet  of  them  in  the  Review. 
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,«.  ,     >-««»««<i»i,"  a  pamphlet  fW>in  the    dIot, 

prc«.  Of  Walker  AJazne.,  Ch.rle.ton.   Z>^.«    ^ho 

on  Vut  Fungal  of  John  O.  QOhaun,  by  the  Rot 

Jame.  W.  MUee,  Charlerton.    With  bo  eublime 

a  .pectacle  M  must  hare  been  pn««nted  at  the 

bier  of  Mr.  CaJhonn,  we  .hoold  expect  eloquence 

Md  power-and  these  are  Mr.  MUert  attribute* 

It  wa«  an  occasion  to  acknowledge,  wieh  MmsII- 

ion,  at  the  grare  of  Louis  XIV,  "Qod  alone  is 

great"  Wo  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  ElUott 

of  South  Carolina,  for  a  copy  of  hi.  late  ^^ 

€  mural  Addrtu,  which  i.  a  document  so  vaC 

ble.  wo  wUl  endeavor,  hereafter,  to  give  a  lanre 

^  of  it  to  our  reader..    Hamilton  fimith^f 

Kentucky,  wnd.  u-  a  large  pamphlet,  upon  I     «  C 

«:T^  With  a  great  abundance  of  cotSL,    rl , 

coa^,  iron  and  manufacturing  .tatirtic    We    S 

will  analyte  the  pamphlet,  when  more  at  lei- 

•uro^    The  Han.  Pierre  &uU,  our  able  nenator 

•t  W«5h.ngtoD,  will  receive  thank,  ibr  the  Pi-    ^^t 

n«,daUnd  Commercial  Report,  of  governmcn      ^1 
Jjnd  for  the  Debate,  in  the  O^nvenUon  oTc^  '  """ 

m*'  *7^x*"  ''^  *"*"*'^  ^  ^  genUeman 
and  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ru.k,  of  Texas,  for  several 
of  their  .peechcs,  in  pamphlet  Mr.  Rusk's 
Post  office  Report  we  rowrro  for  ftiture  analysis. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES.  I 

1.  ConTWDunoifS—We  kave  on  hand  several ' 
valuable  oontribuUon  which  must»  unfortunate- 
17.  lay  over  until  our  next    Wc  invite  the  aid 
of  southern  writer.,  upon  all  subjects,  in  our 
work.  ^ 

2.  RaimAifci8.-Subfcriber8  wUl  please  remit 
us  promptly,  on  the  receipt  of  this  number,  their 
dues  for  the  current  year  aijd  those  which  are 
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AST.  I.— mSSISSIPPI  TALIET. 

BBHARKB   0>  THB   DIFROTIMBNT  OF  THB  BITBB  UI8SIMIPFI. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Review,  I  find  an  Article  entitled : — 
Protection  of  the  Low  Lands  of  the  Mississippi ;  by  Major  Barnard, 
gineer  Corps."   The  article  consists  principally  of  some  extracts  from 

Dubuat's  " Principes  d*  ffydrauliqties"  in  relation  to  the  straight- 
Dg  of  rivers,  and  the  changes  that  may  be  made  in  their  courses  as 
heir  beds,"  accompanied  by  about  two  pages  aud  a  half  of  notes,  by 
jor  Barnard  himself,  professedly  based  upon  the  authority  of  the 
ivious  extracts,  together  with  his  own  knowledge  of  the  Mississippi 
rer.  The  subject  bein^  a  very  important  one,  involving  the  pros- 
ity  of  the  agricultural  mterest  of  a  large  portion.of  Louisiana,  which ' 
I  already  suffered,  and  which,  judging  ^om  present  appearances,  will 
1  continue  to  suffer  immense  loss.  From  the  erroneous  views  so 
lerally  entertained  with  respect  to  it,  I  may  be  excused  for  offering  a 
r  remarks  in  regard  to  Major  Barnard's  Notes,  and  the  conclusions  at 
ich  he  arrives. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  Notes,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
•h  the  extracts,  I  find  that  they  do  not  accord.    The  extracts  from 

Dubuat's  work  lay  down  cut-oiEs  as  a  remedy  for  overflows,  and 
'6  the  reasons  why  they  are  so,  namely,  that  by  shortening  the 
irse  of  a  river,  they  increase  the  relative  fall,  diminish  the  resistance, 
[  the  discharge,  and  thereby  lower  the  surface  of  its  water.  But  on 
»king  over  Major  Barnard's  Notes,  I  find,  to  my  surprise,  that  ^' in 
jordance  with  these  principles"  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  thdt 
ID  relief  to  the  lowet"  river  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  cut-6fl&.**' 
m  the  more  surprised  at  the  conclusion,  taken  in  connection  ^ItK  \k^ 
imotB,  beeanse  in  intnTduciog  them  he  aays :  **  HV&t^ti^t\]Sk\tL  t€^3a&;sa 
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to  redressments  (cut-offs)  are,  perhaps,  as  applicable  to  the 
as  to  any  river." 

The  first  enquiry  that  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  mind,  on 
comparing  the  notes  with  the  extracts,  is,  how  Major  Barnard,  from 
extracts  recommending  cut-oflfs,  could  draw  the  conclusion  that  "no 
relief  to  the  lower  river  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  cut-offs."  Hiere 
is  not  a  paragraph,  nor  a  sentence  in  the  extracts  from  M.  Dubuat, 
that  carries  with  it  an  argument  against  cutoffs.  On  the  contraiy, 
they  are  in  favor  of  them  properly  made  and  not  carried  to  excesa. 
M.  Dubuat  thinks  tliey  ought  not  to  be  used  where,  in  shortening  the 
course  of  a  river  the  fall  would  be  increased  too  much,  and  the  velocity 
made  to  interfere  materially  with  the  navigation,  or  be  rendered  danger- 
ous to  the  banks.  In  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  no  such 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  cut-offs.  The  fall  in  the  Mississippi 
from  the  commencement  of  the  lower  valley  to  the  Gulf  is  so  slight  and 
BO  gradual,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  cut-off  increasing  the  ve- 
locity so  as  to  prevent  or  impede  navigation.  Neither  can  the  velocity 
of  the  current  be  so  increased  by  straightening  the  channel  as  to  render 
it  dangerous  to  the  banks.  The  crevasses' \n  the  Mississippi  are  not 
caused  by  the  increased  velocity  of  its  water,  but  by  the  checks  placed 
upon  it,  by  the  interposition  of  bends,  &c.,  which  retarding  the  velociW 
and  impeding  the  discharge  of  the  water  cause  its  surface  to  rise,  and 
thereby  increase  the  pressure  against  the  levees ;  they  never  occur  in 
a  straight  river  of  a  normal  breadth  and  under  proper  levee  regulations. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  channel  made  straight  by  the  use  of  cut- 
offs, the  increase  of  velocity,  though  it  could  not  be  made  so  great  aa  to 
impede  navigation,  would  by  the  increased  rapidity  of  discharge,  and  by 
the  deepening  of  the  bed,  lower  the  surface  of  the  water  and  thereby 
relieve  the  levees  more  or  less  from  the  pressure  of  the  water,  which, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  river,  breaks  through  them  in  high 
water,  while  the  very  straightening  of  the  channel  would  lower  the 
surface  of  the  river,  and  consequently  reduce  the  pressure  against  the 
levees,  and  thereby  remove  any  danger  of  crevasses. 

Major  Barnard  seems  to  rely,  for  his  strange  conclusions,  on  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  M.  Dubuat,  that  cut-offs,  when  necessary,  should  be 
commenced  in  the  lower  part  of  a  river,  and  continued  thence  upwards, 
but  by  commencing  in  the  upper  part,  the  increased  velocity  produced 
by  them  might  flood  the  lower  river,  and  also,  upon  his  own  opinion  as 
to  the  character  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi.  Let  me  examine 
these  two  opinions  for  a  moment :  It  is  admitted  by  M.  Dubuat,  aad 
also  by  Major  Barnard,  that  a  cut-off  relieves  the  river  above  a  bend,  and 
lowers  the  surface  of  the  river ;  but  both  contend,  that  the  increased 
velocity  tends  to  flood  the  river  below.  Very  little  reflection  will  show 
that  this  opinion  is  not  correct ;  as,  indeed,  has  lonff  uDce  been  clearly 
established  by  experience.  A  bend  in  a  river,  by  aiminishing  the  rela- 
tive Call,  and  by  opposing  greater  resistance  to  the  discharge  of  the 
water,  causes  it  to  accumulate  in  the  reach  above,  until  it  acquires  soeh 
a  head  as  to  force  its  way  through.  A  cut-off  being  made,  the  fall  is 
diminished,  the  resistance  diminished,  and  of  course,  the  velocity  pro- 
/K>rtionabIy  increased.  The  cou^c^u&ucea  are,  the  bed  of  the  river  ia 
aeepeoed,  and  the  reaoh  above  \)e\&^  t^\«^q^  V)  i^Vra^^^MSwuE^xUM 
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-mUer  is  no  looger  forced  to  rise  in  order  to  discharge  itself.  The  sur- 
face therefore,  being  lowered,  no  more  water  passes  through  the  cut-off 
than  was  preyiously  forced  through  the  bend  by  the  rise  in  the  water 
above.  As  to  the  increase  of  velocity,  that  in  a  river  with  as  slight  a 
fidl  as  the  lower  Mississippi,  cannot  become  too  great ;  indeed,  can  nerw 
become  greater  than  is  necessary  to  keep  its  channel  clear.  In  fact,  the 
b^iefit  from  the  cut-off  consists  as  much  in  the  increased  velocity  as  in 
the  free  and  unimpeded  discharge  of  the  water,  for  both  are  inseparably 
•connected  together.  But  whatever  increase  there  may  be  in  the  veli>- 
eity,  arising  from  a  cut-off,  it  cannot  increase  the  tendency  to  overflow  in 
the  next  bend  below,  as  that  depends,  not  upon  the  velocity,  but  upon 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water  kept  back  by  the  bend.  When 
the  water  in  the  reach  above  a  bend  rises  to  a  certain  height,  it  com- 
mences discharging  through  the  bend  the  same  quantity  it  would  dis- 
charge through  a  straight  channel,  with  a  reduced  surface ;  and  whether 
it  comes  down  a  little  more  slowly  or  a  little  more  rapidly,  it  will  com- 
mence relieving  itself  at  that  point  only,  and  not  before.  In  this  respect 
a  bend  may  be  compared  to  a  dam.  Water  cannot  pass  over  a  dam 
until  it  reaches  a  certain  height ;  neither  can  it  pass  through  a  bend.  As 
soon  as  it  reaches  that  height,  it  commences  discharging  itself  over  a 
dam;  so  it  does  through  a  bend.  And  whether  it  comes  down  more 
rapidly  or  more  slowly  from  above,  provided  the  quantity  remains  the 
same,  cannot  affect  the  height  of  surface  in  the  river  below  the  dam ;  nei- 
ther can  it,  for  the  same  reason,  when  it  passes  through  the  bend.  The 
tendency  of  both  is  to  impede  the  discharge  of  water.  The  fear  from 
increased  velocity  is  therefore  an  idle  one ;  for  it  is  not  only  actually 
■erriceable  in  deepening  the  new  channel,  relieving  the  reach  above,  and 
also  deepenmg  the  reach  below,  thus  establishing  uniformity  in  the  bed 
above  and  below,  or  in  the  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but 
it  cannot  possibly  do  any  injury. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  river,  itself,  must  be  the  great  agent 
in  all  improvements  made  in  its  channel,  and  that  all  its  alterations  are 
from  above  downwards  in  the  direction  of  its  current,  can  any  one  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  mode  which  nature  adopts  to  effect  her 
objects?  When  she  begins  her  operations  from  above  and  works 
downwards,  does  man  show  his  wisdom  by  arguing  that  she  ought  to 
begin  below  and  work  up  ?  Were  an  extended  system  of  improvements 
projected  for  the  Mississippi,  embracing  the  bar  at  the  mouth,  as  well 
as  the  whole  channel  of  the  lower  river,  it  might  be  well  to  prepare  the 
mouth  firsti  that  the  whole  united  force  of  the  river,  after  all  the  outlets 
on  either  side  of  the  pass  were  closed,  and  the  channel  constructed  to 
the  normal  breadth  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bar,  so  as  to 
deepen  it,  if  not  remove  it  altogether.  But,  in  the  mere  operation  of 
fltraighteninff  the  course  of  the  river  by  cut-offs,  it  would  be  more  advi- 
sable to  begin  from  above,  as  by  that  means,  the  power  through  whose 
aid  we  expect  to  effect  any  improvement  in  the  bend  below  is  rendered 
more  efficient. 

The  second  opinion,  upon  which  Major  Barnard  seems  to  ground  his 
opposition  to  cut-offs  in  the  Mississippi,  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
channel.  He  states  that  while  there  are  several  bends  above  the  june- 
Am  of  the  Bed  River,  which  might  be  cut  ihTOU{;\i  ^V(\i>Q«M6x  V^  ^^u^ 


course  oi  me  nver.  is  uiat  a  reason  n 
charge  of  the  water,  is  ohstructed  1| 
A  straight  channel  of  a  normal  widthij 
depth,  discharging  its  waters  withoi 
velocity,  would  certainly  be  the  m 
through  a  country  inclinmg  almost  in 
haye.     But,  though  it  may  not  be  pc 
Mississippi  to  this  degree  of  perfectioi 
tempt  to  approximate  to  it  should  b 
consistent  neither  with  reason,  ezperi 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  cam 
wished,  let  it  be  carried  as  far  as  it  is 

With  respect  to  levees ;  there  is  no 
narrow  leveeing  laid  down  in  hydrote 
is  always  formed  of  two  different  profi 
a  low  and  the  other  for  a  high  stage  o 
of  the  current  is  regulated  m  sucn  a 
the  banks  as  well  as  the  deposit  of  the 
brin^  down.    When  the  quantity  of  ' 
at  high  water  mark,  is  ascertained  we 
breadth  of  the  river  at  its  highest  stag 
levees  and  their  distance  from  one  i 
opinion,  a  more  mistaken  idea  than  tha 
to  rivers  of  every  degree  of  magnitude 
Loire  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a 
the  location  of  the  levees  along  the  "ht 
the  latter  may  be  considered  a  river  su 

Thus  far,  I  have  thought  it  necesu 
Barnard.  Were  they  put  forward  by 
acquainted  with  the  principka  xlyflk 
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to  which  Major  Barnard  has  come,  taken  altogether,  reminds  me  of  the 
decision  to^  which  the  council  of  Castile,  Spain  once  came  with  regard 
to  a  similar  question.  They  decided  after  solemn  deliberation :  That,  if 
il  had  pleased  God  to  make  the  river  straight,  he  would  not  haye 
wanted  human  assistance  to  enable  him  to  make  it  so.  But  as  he  has 
not  done  it,  it  is  plain  he  did  not  think  it  proper  that  it  should  be  done. 
To  attempt  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  providence 
and  to  mend  the  imperfections  which  he  designedly  left  in  his  work. 
Such  a  decision  may  be  in  accordance  with  Major  Barnard's  views,  but 
I  doubt  very  much  if  it  will  meet  those  of  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

Mobile,  August,  1850. 


ART.  U.— SPANISH  PARTIES  IN  THE  WEST.* 

This  party  in  Kentucky — which  took  its  name  not  from  the  adoption 
•of  Spanish  views  and  interests  by  any  party  in  Kentucky,  for  such  was 
never  the  fact,  but  from  the  employment  of  Spanish  officers  to  seduce 
the  people  of  Kentucky  from  the  Union — took  another  form  in  1795, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  its  second  shape  or  phase. 

At  this  time,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  still  an  unsettled 
question  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
Even  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1783,  was  resisted  by  the  latter.  She  clamed,  and  actually 
exercised,  jurisdiction  on  the  Mississippi  up  to  Vicksburg — ^then  called 
the  Walnut  Hills ;  maintained  forts  at  the  latter  point  and  at  Natchez. 
Oar  relations  with  Spain,  fluctuated  with  all  the  changes  of  relation  be- 
tween her  and  other  European  powers,  and  particularly  France. 

In  June,  1795,  Thomas  Pickney  was  sent  to  Madrid,  to  bring  these 
negotiations,  so  long  pending,  to  a  close.  In  the  mean  time,  possibly 
nnder  instructions  from  Spam,  issued  before  the  arrival  of  Pmckney, 
Garondelet,  governor  of  Louisiana,  despatched  Thomas  Power  from 
New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  with  a  letter  addressed  to 
Benjamin  Sebastian,,  then  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  that  State. 
In  this  communication,  which  is  spread  on  the  legislative  records  of 
Kentucky,   he  declares  "  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  you  by  my 

gredecessor.  Brigadier  General  Miro,  and  your  former  correspondence, 
ave  induced  me  to  make  a  communication  to  you,  highly  interesting  to 
the  country  in  which  you  live,  and  to  Louisiana."  He  then  mentions 
'*  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  willing  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  western  country,  and  desirous  to  establish  certain  regula- 
tions reciprocally  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  both  countries."  To 
effect  these  objects.  Judge  Sebastian  was,  the  governor  says,  "to  pro- 
cure agents  to  be  chosen  and  fully  empowered  by  the  people  of  your 
country,  to  negotiate  with  Colonel  G-ayoso,  (afterwards  governor  of 
Natchez,)  on  the  subject,  at  New  Madrid  *        ♦        ♦        * 


*  Continued  from  July  No, 
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GoverDment  in  these  overtures.     Sebastii 
Ohio  and  met  the  Spanish  Agent  at  the  fl 
sequence  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  h 
to  go  to  New  Madrid.    Here  a  commero 
fected ;  but  some  difference  of  opinion  o< 
tors,  they  repaired  to  New-Orleans,  to  sul 
nor  General  at  that  city.     This  adjustmem 
ing  business,  when,  after  a  few  days,  th< 
Sebastian,  and  informed  him  that  a  couri< 
with  the  intelligence  that  a  treaty  had  bee 
States  and  Spain,  which  put  an  end  to  the  1 
Kentucky  envoy,  after  vainly  urging  the  £ 
the  sub-negotiation,  in  the  expectation  t) 
ratified,  returned  to  Kentucky  by  the  Atlai 
attempt,  in  1795,  to  form  a  commercial  c( 
and  New  Orleans,  on  the  part  of  the  provi 
Dor  of  Louisiana. 

Third  form  or  phage  of  the  Spanish 
private  negotiation,  though  terminated  so  ; 
trary  to  the  urgent  representations  of  Sebs 
the  former  officer  in  1797.  This  was  whil 
south  was  marking,  between  the  United 
again  attempted  through  the  agency  of  M 
on  the  respective  parts  of  the  Governor  of 
lucky  gentlemen.  Thomas  Power  again 
tucky,  in  the  spring  of  1797,  as  the  agent  c 
and  ostensibly  on  a  mission  to  General  ^i 
head -quarters  at  Detroit. 

Power,   immediateiy  on  his  arrival  in 
letter  from  Governor  nmmtvmA»\m*  m^  a^^^ 


^frnjestf  into  the  eountry/'  (Kentucky)  and  held  at  the  disposal  of  those 
irlio  should  degrade  themselves  into  Spanish  conspirators.    Other  de- 
Hs  of  arms,  d»;.,  were  entered  into  on  an  occasion  not  worth  repeating. 
The  compensation  to  Spain  for  the  free  use  of  money  and  arms,  ma& 
this  communication,  was  to  he  found  in  extending  the  northern 
ary  of  Florida,  at  least  to  the  Yazoo,  to  which  Spain  had  tena* 
usiy  adhered,  and  which  she  now  desperately  and  for  the  last  time» 
deavored  treacherously  to  retain.    It  will  be  remembered  that  Great 
Titain  had,  while  Florida  passed  under  her  dominion  by  the  treaty  of 
aris,  in  1763,  extended  West  Florida  north  to  the  Yazoo  River,  hence 
e  pretension  of  Spain  to  the  same  boundary,  when  adjusting  the  terri- 
rial  limits  between  herself  and  the  United  States. 
After  receiving  this  communication  from  Power,  Sebastian  visited 
udge  Innes  at  his  seat  near  Frankfort,  and  laid  it  before  him.    The 
udge,  and  I  quote  from  his  own  communication  to  a  legislative  com- 
ittee,  immediately  observed  that  ''  it  was  a  dangerous  project,  and 
ght  not  to  be  countenanced,  as  the  western  people  had  now  obtained 
e  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which  all  their  wishes  were  g^ratified. 
Sebastian  concurred  in  sentiment,  after,  it  must  be  observed,  this  ex- 
it declaration  of  Innes,  who  seems  to  have  given  tone  to  the  whole 
^conversation.     Still,  as  Power  desired  an  answer  in  writing,  Sebastian 
3)revailed  on  Innes  to  see  Col.  Nicholas,  saying,  **  whatever  they  did 
he  would  concur  in."    A  few  days  afterwards,  Nicholas  was  seen  by 
Innes  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  who  agreed,  in  opinion,  with  the  Judge. 
The  Colonel,  accordingly,  wrote  an  answer  to  Power's  communication, 
(dated  September  4,  1797 — Rep.  Journal,  1806,)  unequivocally  declar- 
11^  that  they  *'  would  not  be  concerned  in  any  attempt  to  sever  the 
Western  country  from  the  United  States ;   that  whatever  part  they 
might,  at  any  time,  be  induced  to  take  in  the  politics  of  their  country, 
that  her  welfare  would  be  their  only  inducement ;  that  they  would  never 
receive  any  pecuniary  or  other  reward  for  any  personal  exertions  made 
by  them  to  promote  that  welfare."    The  reply  containing  these  senti- 
iDente,  was  forwarded  to  Sebastian,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Power. 
Ihns  terminated  this  pertinacious  and  treacherous  intrigue  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  to  dissever  these  States.     It  is  due  to  this  subject  and  its  ac- 
tors, to  state  how  these  secrets  were  disclosed.    In  the  session  of  1806, 
Judge  Innes  was  summoned  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre* 
Seatatives  of  Kentucky,  which  had  been  instituted  to  ioquire  into  the 
Conduct  of  Judge  Sebastian.     Before  this  committee,  Judge  Innes  dis- 
closed the  whole  tissue  of  the  Spanish  intrigues,  which  have  been  re- 
lated.    Upon  this  frank  and  honorable  disclosure,  preserved  in  the  legis- 
lative records  of  Kentucky,  and  subsequently  communicated  by  order  of 
tbe  legislature,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  this  relation  haa 
heen  based.    There  the  whole  matter  slept  the  sleep  of  death,  from 
which.  Judge  Rowan  has  often  told  the  wnter,  he  could  not  awaken  it. 
A  committee  was  appointed,*  but  never  made  a  report ;  high  influence, 
H  was  said,  suffocated  the  whole  matter.     We  will  now  advert  to  the 
character  of  the  persons  involved  in  this  memorable  passage  of  western 
history.    These  are  all  marshalled  for  judgment  and  execution  by  the 
author  of  this  truculent  essay.     The  first  character  in  order  is  Joim 
Bn0»,  who  m  mereUewly  arrai^ed  on  the  aoVe  tA%\i\taoTi^  ^l  ^\^c^SiffSQik 
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newspaper,  which  was  published  in  high  party  timas,  some  forty  jem 
affo.  How  wanton — how  unjust — how  contrary  to  the  tribute  of  tlie 
highest  public  testimonials  oi  his  adopted  State,  and  the  confidenoe  d 
Washington,  have  already  been  shown.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that 
4he  bitterest  enemies  of  John  Brown,  and  they  were  political  ones  odIj, 
never  connected  him  in  the  slighest  degree  with  the  communicatioDs  of 
Power  and  Sebastian.  They  were,  apparently,  as  unknown  to  him,  ai 
they  were  to  the  whole  commonwealth,  before  the  voluntary  disclosnm 
of  Judge  Innes.  These  may  be  compared  to  a  thunderbolt  in  a  sum- 
mer sky. 

Judge  Innes. — This  gentleman  has  already  occupied  no  little  atten- 
tion, in  this  sober  review  of  his  conduct :  Uie  injustice  and  misrepre* 
sentation  of  this  essay,  must  be  undeniable.     They  are  rather  the  nr- 
ings  which  could  alone  be  inspired  by  the  passions  of  party,  in  the  bit* 
terest  moods  of  its  existence.    They  are  echoes  or  quotations,  from  the 
polluted  columns  of  the  "  Western  World*'— a  paper  bitterly  edited  hj 
a  Scotch  slanderer  of  John  Adams,  the  notorious  John  Wood.    Who 
ought  to  blush  at  the  charge  that  Innes  ''  persisted  in  his  treasonable 
conspiracies  with  every  foreign  emissary,  who  intrigued  for  the  dissola- 
tion  of  the  Union,  regardless  alike  of  the  duties  of  a  good  citixen,  and 
the  high  obligations  of  his  official  duty  ?"     Certainly,  no  friend  to  Judge 
Innes  can  be  disturbed  by  such  frantic  misrepresentations  of  his  coone. 
But  first,  let  us  listen  to  the  explanations  of  his  conduct,  given  by  the 
Judge  himself,  in  his  examination  before  the  legislative  committee  :— 
*'  The  reasons,"  said  Innes,  "  why  himself  and  CoL  Nicholas  did  not 
communicate  the  subject  to  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  were 
these  : — 1st.  It  was  known  that  neither  of  us  approved  of  Mr.  Adams' 
administration,  and  we  believed  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  our  actions; 
that  the  communication  must  depend  upon  his  opinion  of  our  veracity ; 
and  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  courting  his  favor ;  2d.  that  we 
both  had  reason  and  did  believe,  that  the  then  administration  weie  dis- 
posed, upon  the  slightest  pretexts,  to  send  an  army  to  this  State,  which 
we  considered  would  be  a  grievance  upon  the  people,  and  therefore,  de- 
clined making  any  communication  on  the  subject,  as  we  apprehended  no 
danger  from  the  Spanish  Government." — Journal  House  of  Reps.,  1806- 
7).    These  reasons,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  will  bear  no  examination ; 
and  yet,  I  have  frequently  thought  what  Col.  Nicholas  would  have  said 
on  this  matter,  had  he  then  been  alive.     How  indignantly  would  he  have 
scorned  the  base  part  of  a  public  informer !— a  States'  evidence  ! — ^wben 
all  danger  to  the  country  had  been  averted.    He  would  not  have  stoop- 
ed to  betray  Judge  Sebastian,  to  the  loss  of  his  character  and  office,  hj 
wanton  delation ;  nor,  would  he  have  spared  the  apparent  apathy,  if  not 
criminal  disregard  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  been 
evinced  by  the  administration  of  the  old  Congress. 

Judge  Innes  must  have  felt  the  force  of  these  considerationa,  though 
he  did  not  avow  them ;  and,  but  for  his  high  and  conscientious  sense  of 
duty,  when  summoned  before  the  legislative  eommittee,  the  public  mvht 
never  have  been  acquaiDted  with  these  defeated  intrigues  of  Spain,  fte 
memory  of  Innes  and  Nicholas  is  free  from  all  suspicion  of  being  tainted 
with  foreign  bribery,  however  party  feeliog,  in  times  of  high  party  exist* 
ence  may  liave  led  tViem  U>  conc4a\  Itom  >3Dk»x  q^ti  ^veniment»  tbais 
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^siDperiiigs  of  a  foreign  one.    Apprehensions  of  political  consequences 
^  XeDtucky,  should  not  for  a  moment  have  heen  allowed  to  interfere 
^th  the  dutj  of  both,  as  citizens,  and  one  as  a  judicial  officer  of  the  United 
^tetes.    The  charge  of  foreign  bribery,  though  brought  home  to  Judge 
^^bastian,  never  was  attached  to  his  associates  in  the  slightest  degree. 
^  U  participation  in  this  odious  business  had  been  rejected,  too  tamely, 
«dmit,  by  them ;  yet,  it  fastened  an  obloquy  upon  Judge  Innes,  which, 
this  instance,  he  did  not  fully  deserve,  and  which  distressed  him 
rough  the  remainder  of  his  life,  if  it  did  not  shorten  his  days.    The 
hole  tenor  of  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Innes  and  Nicholas  cannot  justify 
16  slightest  suspicion  of  their  fidelty  to  the  Union  of  the  American  States, 
indifference  to  their  liberties.    Their  character  for  faithful,  devoted 
lends  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  their  country,  had  ever  stood 
igb  and  unimpaired  in  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens.    It  is  like- 
ise  due  to  the  virtues  of  Judge  Innes  to  declare,  that  in  all  the  relations 
f  private  life,  no  man  was  dearer  or  more  idolized,  by  the  witnesses  of 
mild,  upright  and  benevolent  character.     His  pubUc  career  in  Ken- 
cky,  amidst  its  earliest  difficulties,  had  always  been  one  of  high  trust  and 
nfidence,  in  all  the  changes  of  government ;  he  had  early  been  appoint- 
judge  of  the  Virginia  district  court,  and  then  attorney  general,  and 
.nsJly,  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  of  Kentucky.    In  all 
^"ihese  responsible  capacities  the  conduct  of  Judge  Innes  was  without  re- 
-proach,  and  raised  him  most  deservedly  high  in  the  public  esteem.    He 
repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  General  Washington,  for  his  services  in 
the  Board  of  War,  which  was  organized  for  the  Western  country  in  1792. 
Col,  Nieholca, — ^This  gentleman  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
ao  exalted  and  patriotic,  as  well  as  a  most  distinguished  lawyer.    In  the 
Convention  of  Virginia,  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  took  a  prominent  and  in- 
flaential  part,  alongside  of  such  illustrious  worthies  as  Wythe,  Madison, 
^d  Gov.  Randolph.    He  bears  the  reputation  of  being  the  author  of 
the  first  constitution  of  Kentucky.     To  a  man  of  such  reputation,  and 
^ch  associations,  what  could  have  been  more  repugnant  than  a  depen- 
dence on  Spain  ?  or  more  shocking  to  all  the  dearest  feelings  of  his 
ieart,  than  to  become  a  Spanish  conspirator  ?    These  men  might  all 
have  duped  the  Spanish  agents  into  any  disbursements  from  the  King's 
chest  at  New  Orleans,  much  more  effectually  than  Sebastian;  but  their 
%en8e  of  honor  most  properly  disdained  it.     How  cruel  and  unjust  then, 
How  to  stigmatize  their  memory  with  slanders  long  ago  buried  by  the 
public  indignation  of  Kentucky,  in  silence  and  contempt  ? 

Judge  Sebastian. — ^For  this  person  I  have  no  apolo^  to  make ;  for 
Iiis  conduct  in  1795  and  1797,  at  once  degraded  his  distinguished  abili- 
ties— his  commanding  address — ^his  more  courteous  and  dignified  man- 
txcrs — by  stooping  from  high  office  to  become  a  pensioned  agent  of  a 
foreign  government.    He  was  convicted  before  a  legislative  committee 
of  having  received  a  pension  of  $2000  per  annum  from  Spain ;  and  that 
his  conduct  in  doing  so  "  was  subversive  of  every  duty  he  owed  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  our  country,  and  highly  derogatory  to  Ken- 
tacky."    This  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  tho  House,  and  the 
Judge  was  suffered  to  resign,  in  sympathy  for  an  ancient  public  servant. 
The  charge  of  pahlio  bribery  must  be  confined  \o  Judig;^  ^ffi()Os&&si\  M^ 


whom  the  teBtimony,  nnder  the  exoitement  of  most  embittered  pntj^ 
exelftsivelff  applied.  Not  a  pahlic  statesman  in  the  West,  with  tis  et- 
ception,  and  be'uing  in  foil  mind  the  calumnies  against  Gen.  WiQaDMir 
can,  with  the  slightest  grounds  of  justice,  foe  cbarged  with  this  lugk 

Sublic  crime.  As  well  attempt  to  assail  the  character  of  CoL  Thoui 
[arshall,  the  father  of  the  Chief  Justice,  because  he  received  the  Tiati 
of  Doctor  or  Col.  Connolly,  who  called  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  m- 
oertaining  the  temper  of  Kentucky  to  accept  British  assistance.  Te^ 
he  disdained  and  repelled  such  offers,  as  truly  as  Jadge  Innes  and  CoL 
Nicholas  had,  the  offers  of  Spain  in  1795  and  1797.  As  well  aaaifl 
Major  Crittenden,  the  father  of  the  present  noble  Goremor  of  Ken* 
tucKy,  because  he  saved  Connolly  from  being  mobbed  in  Lexbigitoii, 
Kentucky,  and  permitted  him  to  return  to  Canada  with  whole  bosei. 
No  schemes  of  disunion  never  had  existence  on  the  soil  of  Kentaekjr^ 
but  when  abandoned  by  her  own  government,  as  she  was  under  the  OU 
Congress. 

Judpe  Afuter.^^ln  regard  to  this  honorable  and  amiable  Judge,  wbooi 
I  well  knew,  I  only  wish  I  could  find  access  to  the  memoir  of  Jadgo 
Todd,  furnished  for  Wheaton  or  Peter's  reports,  by  his  gallant  son,  Col. 
Charles  S.  Todd,  the  late  minister  of  the  United  States,  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, for  the  detail  of  his  vindication.    But  deprived  of  these,  I  am  bit 
at  little  loss  to  repel  this  attack  upon  the  fiur  fame  of  the  Chief  Justie^ 
of  Kentucky.     So  far  from  having  any  connection  with  the  Spaniik 
conspiracy  of  Carondelet,  Power  and  Sebastian,  the  wantonness  of  paitf 
slanaer  never  hinted  such  an  accusation,  beyond  the  polluted  colvimift 
of  the  ''  Western  World."    And  will  it  be  believed  that  an  oM  man, 
who  had  gallantly  fought  his  way  through  the  whole  revolutiooarj  war, 
Scotsman  as  he  was,  on  the  side  of  American  liberty,  is  taunted  with 
monarchical  attachments  ?    Yet  the  gallant  and  generous  hearted  old 
Judge,  who  left  himself  a  begfi^ar  by  resigning  his  chief  justiceslupi 
under  the  pressure  of  years,  disappointed  m  the  pension  given  to  bia 
on  the  resignation  by  the  indignant  repeal  of  the  law  under  which  it  was 
granted,  found  an  asylum  in  the  family  of  Judge  Thomas  Todd.    There 
he  lived  the  remnant  of  his  days  a  pensioner  upon  his  more  youthfol 
and  fortunate  friend.     I  used  to  visit  him  in  the  log  cabin  which  he  uh 
habited  in  the  Judge's  yard,  serenely  whiling  away  his  time  with  his 
books  and  his  violin.     And  now,  when  deprived  of  all  the  fruits  oft 
long  public  life,  devoted  to  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  in  the  field  and  oa 
the  bench,  he  died  leaving  Judge  Todd  his  residuary  legatee.     Under 
thb  will,  Judge  Todd  recovered  a  large  and  handsome  sum  of  money, 
for  this  monarcki8i*8  military  services  to  the  commonwealth  of  Viighiis. 
"  Oh  shame  where  is  thy  blush !" 

General  Wilkinson, — In  June,  1787,  James  Willdnsoo,  afterwards  the 
famous  general  of  that  name,  descended  from  Kentucky  to  New  Oriean 
with  a  small  cargo  of  tobacco,  determined,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  oim 
memoirs,  (vol.  2,  pp.  112,  116),  to  try  his  enterprise  and  address  at  the 
seat  of  the  Spanish  government  of  Louisiana.  When  the  boat  arrived 
through  the  long  intervening  wilderness,  at  New  Orleans,  the  represen- 
tations of  a  friend  of  Wilkinson's  to  Gov.  Miro,  prevented  its  oonfiscalioa. 
Mr.  Patterson,  the  friend  of  Wilkinson,  was,  moreover,  permitted  W 
dispose  of  the  cargo  tte^  ol  ^^01^}%    V.^VL«cv^aiw^\ajy^  Pa^^ers,  p.  V>^y 
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^•dditioB  to  ibis  favor  eztoided  from  the  politic  fean  of  the  Spaniarda» 
'^ilkiiuoD  obtained  a  contract  to  furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  tocacco 
'^  the  Mexican  market  annually.    This  tobacco  was  to  be  paid  for  at 
^^fk  dollars  per  cwt.,  or  as  Clark  says,  (9,50  delivered  in  the  King's 
^^ores  at  New  Orleans ;  when  it  was  selling  in  Kentucky  for  (2  per  cwt. 
This  contract,  which  Wilkinson  had  at  the  time  the  most  perfect  right 
make,  as  much  so  as  any  private  citieen  has  at  this  day,  with  a 
e%n  government  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  became  the  source 
many  malignant  insinuations  against  him,  when,  as  afterwards,  he  be- 
an officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.    Payments  under  this 
for  tobacco  delivered  at  New  Orleans,  which  were  remitted  to, 
d  received  by  Wilkinson  in  Kentucky,  although  immediately  paid 
ay  to  the  farmers  of  that  State,  were  all  trumpeted  abroad  as  Spanish 
ibes.     I  will  repeat  what  sixteen  years  ago  I  said  on  this  subject. 
^  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  General  Wilkinson,  to  his  distinguished 
ioea  and  persecutions,  to  declare  that  this  part  (meaning  the  tobacco 
•ntract,)  of  the  subject  was  approached  by  the  author,  with  strong 
repossessions  against  his  purity.     But  on  sifting  the  mass  of  testimony 
rocured  by  one  military  tribunal,  and  four  committees  of  Congress, 
dded  to  that  presented  to  a  second  court ;  and  finding  the  General  ac- 
■^iittted  by  both  courts,  and  their  sentences  approved  (reluctantly  ap- 
^proved  in  the  last  instance,)  by  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the 
author  has  been  forced  into  the  conclusion  that  this  military  officer  has 
been  wronged  in  the  suspicions  and  denunciations  so  long  and  bitterly 
indulged  against  his  honesty.     "  General  Wilkinson  did  certainly  show 
BO  reserve  in  disclosing  to  his  own  government  these  connexions  with 
tile  Spanish  officers  at  New  Orleans ;  nor  any  backwardness  in  develop- 
ing the  circumstances,  or  in  soliciting  inquiry  from  General  Washington, 
Or  the  elder  Adams.     "  But  one  conclusive  consideration  in  the«aind  of 
^e  writer,  which  confirms  the  honor  and  fidelity  of  Wilkinson,  is,  that, 
51  his  long  and  various  public  services,  no  one  solitary  instance  can  be 
jtetly  alleged,  in  which  he  disregarded  or  violated  the  strictest,  and 
^06t  zealous  discharge  of  his  duty."    How  easy  would  it  have  been  for 
Wilkinson,  when  stationed  on  the  Sabine  river  and  informed  by  Swart* 
y^out  that  Burr  was  descending  to  New  Orleans,  to  have  avoided  patch- 
1^^  up  matters  with  the  Spaniards  on  that  frontier,  or  to  have  precipi- 
'isted  hostilities,  never  difficult,  between  enemies  in  the  field  ?     A  nega- 
tive course  would  have  left  New  Orleans  open  to  the  plunder  of  Burr ; 
Active  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  still  more  effectual. 
Sut  what  was  his  coarse  ?  it  was  to  agree  with  the  Spaniards  upon  the 
Sabine  as  a  temporary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  until 
fiartber  negotiations  of  the  two  governments ;  and  to  hurry  down  to  the 
defence  of  New  Orleans,  how  effectually  we  all  know.     Yet  this  eminent 
officer  seems  to  have  been,  with  many  brilliant  qualities,  an  unfortunate 
man.     An  aid  to  Gates  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  second  in  command 
and  then  first,  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  second  in  command 
at  the  battle  of  the  Maumee,  in  1794,  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  commissioner  to  receive  Louisiana  from  France, 
Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  commander  in  chief  against  Montreal ; 
still  Wilkinson  died  in  suspicion  and  disgrace — an  exile  in  Mexico. 
WhUe  ID  Kentucky,  was  there  an  address  to  be  ^t\V\axi  ^\i\^  ^^x^^ 
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pour  forth  her  ardent  feelings — a  debate  in  her  district  conventions  to 
be  opened  on  her  vital  interests, — ^Wilkinson  was  equally  the  author  of 
the  one,  and  the  speaker  in  the  other.  So  varied,  rich  and  polished 
were  the  powers  and  acquirements  of  this  singularly  versatile  person, 
that  whether  in  the  field  of  Saratoga,  the  cabinet  of  Governor  Miro,  or 
in  the  convention  of  the  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky,  this  gifted  man, 
drew  all  eyes  upon  him,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  a  leader  and  a  chief. 
His  memours  furnish  one  of  the  most  curious  exhibitions  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  public  ofiScer  which  the  service  of  this  republic  affords. 
Wilkinson  was  an  ardent  speculator  in  lands  and  anything  else  which 
pleased  his  ardent  imagination — he  was  no  conspirator,  either  with  Burr 
or  with  Spain. 

I  will  follow  this  essay  no  farther  than  to  say,' that  the  land  companies 
of  th6  country,  in  the  early  history  of  the  West,  had  no  more  connection 
with  any  foreign  government  than  they  now  have  all  around  us.  Land, 
an  our  rapidly  augmenting  country,  is  as  natural  a  subject  of  traffic  as 
(bread  and  meat ;  and  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  connect  the  latter 
>rith  intrigues  of  foreign  governments  as  the  former. 

I  can  now  only  say,  at  the  close  of  this  naked  vindication  of  Kentucky 
statesmen,  some  of  whom  were  most  esteemed  friends,  and  others  re- 
spected  on  the  traditions  and  records  of  the  State,  that  I  wish  I  had 
time  or  ability  to  enlarge  upon  the  real  and  genuine  early  spirit  of  the 
West.  It  is  a  noble  theme — ^it  is  to  delineate  that  spirit  which  scaled 
the  Alle^hanies  and  spread  the  dominion  of  the  Republic  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi— which  vanquished  confederacies  of  the  most  warlike 
savages  on  this  Continent,  fed  and  armed  by  a  European  power,  and  in 
fine,  has  substituted  for  the  wilderness  and  savage  man,  fields  ripe  with 
the  blessed  fruits  of  the  farmer's  labors — sacred  churches,  noble  schools 
and  halls  of  free  legislation ;  and  above  all,  a  people  of  high-spirited  in- 
telligent freemen.  Is  this  not  a  debt  which  the  civilization  of  the  world 
owes  to  the  early  spirit  of  the  West  ?  This  is  the  high  mission  of  civili- 
nation  which  is  now  only  fulfilling  on  the  Pacific,  amid  the  Placers  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  mountain  gorges  of  Oregon — the  appointed  work  which 
was  begun  in  the  stations  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Are  these  not 
fruits  worthier  of  a  critics  eye — worthier  of  a  true  historian's  comment^ 
who  is  imbued  with  the  generous  spirit  of  our  own  people,  than  the 
offences  or  mistakes  of  a  few  public  men  ?  What  morbid  taste  is  this, 
which  prefers  to  feed  on  the  garbage  of  stale  and  rotten  slanders  of 
ancient  public  servants,  to  feasting  on  the  glorious  works  of  the  high  and 
gallant  deeds,  which  have  spread  a  peace-and-labor  loving  people  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean !  What  France,  and  Spain,  and 
<3-reat  Britain,  in  the  highest  pride  and  power,  have  failed  to  do— the 
pioneers  of  the  West,  embracing  the  PurUans  of  the  North-East,  as 
much  as  the  Lonp-Knife  of  Virginia,  have  greatly,  wonderfully  done, 
and  are  still  doing,  to  the  admiration  of  all  true  friends  of  humanity-— 
4sivilizing  and  Christianizing  America. 
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ilT.  m.— EIBIT  AND  GROWING  COHIERCB  OF  THE  DHITED  STATES. 

In  the  following  paper  we  shall  hurriedly  discuss  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  earliest  authentic  dates  to  the  year  1833,  and 
include  a  large  number  of  interesting  particulars,  which  have  been  oyer- 
looked  by  us,  or  been  but  slightly  touched  upon  in  previous  articles. 
The  period  of  1833  is  assumed  as  a  very  convenient  one,  for  several 
reasons,  among  the  chief  of  which  is,  that  the  elaborate  statistics  of 
Mr.  Pitkins  terminate  there.  When  time  admits,  we  shall,  by  examina- 
tion of  the  year  books  of  Congress,  be  able  to  bring  down  the  subject 
with  the  same  minuteness,  to  the  present  day,  and  furnish  many  impor- 
tant and  valuable  contrasts,  &c. ;  but  the  reader,  by  reference  to  our 
last  eight  volumes,  will  find  scattered  under  various  heads,  almost  all 
the  incuvidual  facts  and  particulars.  We  would  point  in  confirmation  to 
the  article  in  vol.  ] ,  on  *'  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Commerce,*'  and 
m  YoL  2,  on  ''  The  Progress  of  American  Ck>mmerce/'  Ac, 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  its  subsequent  colonization,  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  commercial  operations  of  Europe,  which  has  been  enlar- 
ging ever  since.  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  in  language  sufiiciently 
strong,  the  important  bearmgs  of  this  event  upon  the  history  and  pros- 
pects of  mankind. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  as  we  may  gather  from 
the  terms  of  the  charters  accorded  them,  were  intended  at  the  earliest 
period,  as  the  poles  of  an  extensive  commerce  which  was  to  be  added  to 
the  empire ;  and  considering  the  character  of  the  earliest  emigrants, 
bardy,  bold,  enterprismg,  conversant  with  the  general  principles  and 
advantages  of  trade  by  their  education  in  so  considerable  a  trading 
nation  as  Britain,  and  the  character  of  the  country  they  were  peopling^ 
extensive  seaports,  great  and  innumerable  rivers,  admirable  bays  and 
harbors,  fertile  soil,  and  favorable  climate — this  intention  could  by  no 
means  have  appeared  unreasonable.*  Time  has  shown  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  expectations  fell  infinitely  short  of  the  reality. 

With  the  struggles  of  the  early  colonists  against  man  and  nature,  we 
ftU  are  familiar.  A  season  of  long  probation  had  of  necessity  to  be  en- 
iured,  and  it  served  to  form  that  hardy  and  resolute  character  which 
even  yet  adheres  to  their  descendants.  The  New  England  pilgrims  were 
the  first,  from  their  barren  shores  and  rock-bound  coasts,  to  go  down  to 
the  sea,  and  assay  its  great  perils.  To  this  hardy,  daring,  and  inimita- 
ble people,  the  boons  of  nature  were  to  be  found  in  the  apparent  denial 
>f  them  all.  Upon  the  pathless  deep  they  are  described  m  eastern  gor- 
reousneso,  in  the  oratory  of  Burke,  struggling  at  either  pole,  amid  tum- 
bling mountains  of  ice,  in  the  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Davis'  Straits,  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen 
serpent  of  the  south. 

Few  particulars  can  be  offered  of  the  commerce  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  know  that  in  1647  a  trade  had  been  opened  from  the 
lorthem  ports  to  Barbadoes  and  others  of  the  West  Indies ;  that  a  col- 
ector  of  customs  was  appointed  at  Charleston  in  1665,  and  that  the 
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hardy  enterprises  of  the  Nantucket  whalemen  received  their  fint  impdie 
in  1690. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  gross  ralne  of  tbe  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  all  the  American  colonies,  in  their  trade  with  all 
the  world,  did  not  exceed  £740,000  sterling,  or  about  three  and  one  biV 
millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  which  does  not  much  exceed  the  avenge  » 
nual  trade  of  the  single  states  of  Maine  and  YenDont,  which  are  neier 
regarded  among  our  foreign  trading  states  at  all.  It  is  less  than  cor 
export  alone  of  fish,  oil,  and  candles. 

A  wider  field  began  soon  to  appear.  In  1781  parliament  was  peti- 
tioned to  open  the  African  trade  to  the  Americans.  The  Peonsyifa- 
nians  were  already  conducting  profitable  traffio  in  Surinam,  HisMoiobi 
the  West  Indies,  Canaries,  and  Newfoundland.  *'  New  England,"  Mid 
a  chronicle  of  the  times,  '*  employs  six  hundred  ships,  sloops,  dke.,ab<Mt 
one  half  of  which  sail  to  England." 

The  eyes  of  the  mother  country  came  soon  to  be  opened  to  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  her  from  these  aspiring,  daring,  and  relneloiy 
children  across  the  ocean.  Like  Pbeeton,  they  were  stealing  the  horMS 
of  the  sun,  and  unless  arrested  in  their  mad  course,  it  was  imposuUe  to 
foresee  the  consequences.  They  had  learned,  too,  to  guide  the  reiu  of 
these  horses.  One  may  fancy  the  consternation  in  parliament.  "  The 
only  use  of  colonies,"  said  Lord  Sheffield,  ''  is  the  monopoly  of  their 
consumption,  and  the  carriaffe  of  their  produce."  The  same  noble  loid 
remarked,  even  after  our  independence,  *'  It  would  hardly  be  the  btff- 
est  of  the  Americans  to  go  to  Canton,  because  they  have  no  articles  to 
send  thither,  nor  any  money."*  "Nothing,  nothing,"  declared  their 
statesmen  in  parliament,  "can  be  more  prejudicial,  and  in  prospect  man 
dangerous  to  any  mother  kingdom,  than  the  increase  of  shipping 
in  her  colonies." 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  British  jealousy  and  restriction  was  m 
1780,  and  was  aimed  against  the  American  trade  with  the  Dutch  sad 
French  colonies.  This  was  followed  up,  in  1760,  by  the  navmtioB  aet^ 
which  declared  that  certain  specified  articles  of  the  produce  (tf  the  ooto* 
nies,  and  since  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  the  "  enumented 
articles,"  should  not  be  exported  directly  from  the  coloniee  to  any  kt- 
eiffn  country,  but  that  they  should  be  first  sent  to  Britain  and  there  na- 
laden,  before  forwarded  to  their  final  destination.  What  could  be  more 
preposterous  and  suicidal  than  such  a  proposition  ? 

Tbe  act  of  1764  provided  further,  that  no  commodity  of  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  the  Bii^ 
ish  plantations,  but  such  as  are  laden  and  put  on  board  in  EnglBD4 
Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English-built  shipping,  wheieof 
the  master  and  two  thirds  of  the  crew  are  fiiglbh. 

In  1770  Mr.  Burke  announced  with  high  gratulation  in  tbe  House  ef 
Commons,  that  "  our  trade  with  America  is  scarcely  lees  now  than  vs 
carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  with  all  the  world. 

At  the  same  period,  Malachi  Postlethwait,  in  an  address  to  the  par- 
liament, remarked,  "  for  if  once  a  commercial  union  ahould  take  pisee 
between  the  British  continental  colonies  and  the  islands,  to  a  eerlain  d^ 
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ihey  might  think  it  worth  their  while  probahly  to  haaard  the  loss  of 
^9  British  markets,  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  arising  from  the  general 
~om  of  trade  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world.    What  then  may  be- 
of  our  British  navigation,  to  and  from  America  ?    When  that  la 
t,  will  not  all  our  revenues,  arising  from  our  present  American  imports, 
annihilated  ?  and  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  public  credit  of  thia 
tion,  when  such  a  catastrophe  should  ever  happen  ?" 
The  statistics  of  American  commerce,  from  the  opening  of  the  century 
til  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  show  a  continued  an^mentatioa. 
ring  the  troubles  of  that  period,  and  of  those  which  immediately  pre- 
ed,  some  decline  was  of  course  inevitable.    In  1771  the  whole  ez- 
rta  and  imports  of  New  England,  New  York»  Pennsylvania,  Virginia^ 
aryland,  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  fell  but  little  short  of  $30,000,000, 
,ving  increased  tenfold  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  war  being  closed,  and  an  immense  national  debt  of  (42,000,000 
umulated,  exclusive  of  state  indebtedness.  Congress  found  it  abso- 
utely  necessary  to  provide  a  system  of  revenue  adequate  to  the  ezigen- 
of  the  country.    Experience  had  shown  that  impost  duties  could 
one  be  relied  upon,  and  were  in  other  respects  the  least  objectionable 
ode  of  taxation.     Under  the  articles  of  federation,  such  duties  could 
inly  be  levied  by  the  states,  who  thus  reserved  to  themselves  the  exclu- 
^ve  control  over  their  commerce.    This  state  of  things  was  attended 
with  the  most  awkward  and  embarrassing  results,  and  seemed  likely  at 
-ooce  to  destroy  all  the  beneOts  of  the  independence  which  had  just  been 
realized.     Congress  was  left  without  a  revenue,  and  was  paralyzed. 
Foreigners  began  to  exhibit  their  jealousies  of  the  growing  republic,  and 
hostility  to  its  commerce.     Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  re- 
jected all  overtures  to  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce  with  us.*    Some 
<ii  the  states  opened  their  trade  free  with  all  nations,  thus  holding  out 
superior  encouragements  to  their  neighbors.    New  York,  in  this  man- 
ner, laid  the  foundation  of  the  empire  she  now  maintains.    From  the 
free  ports  goods  might  be  smuggled  into  other  states.     Tcxinage  duties 
in  different  states  varied  from  one  to  three  shillings  sterling  the  ton. 

As  early  as  1781  Congress  prayed  for  the  power  to  levy  a  duty  of 
fire  per  cent,  ad-valorem,  upon  imports,  to  be  continued  until  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.     A  further  power  of  regulating  the  commerce  cf  ike 
states,  was  moved  for  in  the  same  body,  and  negatived  there.    The  states 
fefased  even  to  grant  the  duty.f     In  1783  the  proposition  was  agun  ur- 
^atly  renewed,  limited  to  the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  but  was  not 
^nied  into  effect.| 

The  darkest  period  was  now  at  hand.  The  country,  it  is  maintained, 
Was  drained  of  specie  by  the  extraordinary  preponderance  of  the  imports 
-x^rer  the  exports  for  several  years,  being  often  as  three  to  one  in  regard 
%o  Great  Britain.  The  interest  of  the  debt  was  unpaid,  public  credit 
^rone,  the  debt  itself  considered  of  little  vahie,  and  sold  to  many  of  its 
original  holders  for  about  one  tenth  of  its  nominal  value.  Private  credit 
^was  also  much  impaired.  Durin?  the  war,  the  collection  of  debts  was 
^  a  great  measure  suspended,  and  on  the  return  of  peace,  goods  were 
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imported  by  manj  individuals  far  beyond  their  means  of  payment,  and 
the  courts  were  filled  with  suits  against  delinquent  debtors.  The  im- 
porting states  took  advantage  of  their  situation,  and  levied  duties  on 
imports  for  their  own  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  states. 

*'  Thus  burthened  with  public  and  private  debts,  and  pressed  with 
taxes,  and  with  a  scarcity  of  money,  some  of  the  states,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  evil,  had  recourse  to  paper  money  and  tender  laws ;  and  in 
one  state  there  was  an  open  insurrection,  which  threatened  not  merely 
the  peace  and  existence  of  that  state,  but  the  peace  and  existence  of  the 
Union  itself."* 

Happily  for  the  country,  and  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  the  wis- 
dom of  our  fathers  was  adequate  to  the  great  emergency.  A  common 
danger  suggested  a  convention  of  the  states,  which,  after  able,  pro- 
tracted, and  patriotic  deliberations,  presented  to  the  world  the  constitu- 
tion, under  which,  for  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  century,  we  have  pros- 
pered beyond  all  example.  The  hand  of  God  should  be  marked  in  the 
result.  Under  this  constitution,  one  of  the  first  grants  of  power  to 
Congress  was  that  of  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among 
the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indians.     ^ 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  present  government,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, then  secretary  of  state,  in  an  answer  to  a  csdl  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, made  a  report,  in  which  he  proposed  a  liberal  system  of 
commercial  policy.  "  Instead  of  embarrassing  commerce  under  piles  of 
laws,  duties,  and  prohibitions,"  he  says,  *'  it  should  be  relieved  from  aD 
its  shackles  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Would  even  a  single  nation  begin 
with  the  United  States  this  system  of  free  intercourse,  it  would  be  advi- 
sable to  begin  it  with  that  nation."t 

We  have  already  marked  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  various  com- 
modities which  have  in  the  past,  and  still  make  up  the  sum  of  our  ex- 
port trade,  whether  the  product  of  agriculture  or  manufactures. 

We  propose  now  a  review  of  the  results  of  the  American  foreign 
commerce  with  all  nations,  since  the  formation  of  the  government 

Scarcely  had  we  entered  into  the  family  of  nations,  Uian  there  opened 
in  Europe  the  fearful  drama  of  the  Frencli  Revolution,  which  in  its  re- 
sults seemed  once  again  to  have  involved  the  world  in  chaos.  The 
United  States,  preserving  her  neutrality,  became  the  common  carrier  for 
all  nations,  conducted  the  commerce  of  their  colonies,  and  supplied  them 
from  her  own  resources  with  the  results  of  her  industry.  Never,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  was  there  a  more  rapid  and  extraordinary  pros- 
perity. Every  other  art  and  pursuit  seemed  eager  to  merge  itself  into 
commerce.  Capital  poured  into  this  channel.  The  principles  of  trade 
and  all  experience  were  set  at  defiance.  No  adventure  could  be  too  rash 
for  success.  However,  gold  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  most  ignorant 
operators.  What  wonder  that  we  became  a  nation  of  merchants,  or  that 
in  population  the  United  States  rose  at  once  to  the  character  of  the  first 
commercial  nation  in  the  world.  |  '*  Fixed  and  permanent  improvements 
were  established  throughout  the  United  States,"  says  Mr.  Seybert ;  "  the 
accumulated  capital  of  our  merchants  enabled  them  to  explore  new 
sources  of  wealth;  our  cities  were  augmented  and  embellished;  our 
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-agriculture  was  improved,  our  population  was  increased,  and  our  debt 
diminished. 

To  exhibit  in  the  most  striking  terms  the  state  of  things,  we  remark 
from  the  tables,  that  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States,  from  1800 
to  1808,  eight  years,  exceeded  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  whereas 
in  the  eight  years  ending  with  1845,  these  imports  did  not  reach  nine 
hundred  millions,  though  the  population  had  augmented  nearly  three- 
fold. The  export  of  domestic  produce  in  the  first  period  is  fully  one 
half  that  of  the  second.  The  total  exports  were  as  seven  hundred  mil- 
lions then  to  nine  hundred  millions  now ;  and  what  is  the  most  remark- 
able of  all,  the  United  States,  in  the  first  eight  years  of  the  present 
century,  conducted  an  export  trade  in  foreign  goods  three  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  they  do  at  this  moment.  In  the  single  year  1805  the 
trade  was  as  large  as  in  the  six  years  ending  with  1847  taken  together. 

This  prosperity  in  the  infant  Hercules  of  America  awoke  the  keenest 
jealousy  of  European  powers,  and  open  hostilities.  They  began  to  im- 
pose annoying  restrictions  and  interdictions,  and  other  arbitrary  acts, 
against  which  all  protestation  proved  in  vain.  It  seemed  in  despite  of 
our  most  determined  efforts,  we  must  be  involved  in  the  conflicts  of 
Europe.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  aroused,  and  in  despite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  merchant  classes  an  embargo  was  imposed  in  1807, 
wiuch  was  continued  for  two  years.  This  had  the  effect  of  prostrating 
our  commerce  and  was  adopted  as  the  sole  remaining  alternative  of 
peace.  The  embargo  said  our  Government,  by  teaching  foreign  nations 
the  value  of  American  commerce  and  productions,  will  inspire  them 
with  a  disposition  to  practise  justice.  They  depend  upon  this  country 
for  articles  of  first  necessity,  and  for  raw  materials  to  supply  their 
manufactories.* 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  we  were  preyed  upon  by  the  European 
powers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  captures  made  of  our  mer- 
chantmen between  1803  and  1812  when  we  were  said  to  be  at  peace 
with  all  nations.  The  captures  were  for  alleged  violations  of  various  il- 
legal orders  and  decrees.  The  list  was  made  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  is  far  from  being  complete,  nor  does  it  exhibit  in  any  degree 
our  losses,  which  occured  from  delays  &c.  as  well  as  from  actual 
capture.! 

Captures  by  British,  917  vessels. 
French,  668 
Neopolitans,     47         " 
Danes,  70 
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These  spoliations  were  the  subjects  of  after  negotiations,  viz. :  with 
England,  France,  1803,  Florida  Treaty,  1819. 

In  1809  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  France  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  embargo,  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  latter  that  she 
immediately   condemned    millions  of  American    property  as    lawful 
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prize.  The  next  year  it  was  determined  to  remove  tliis  restriction  if 
these  powers  would  repeal  their  hostile  decrees.  Napoleon  after  play- 
ing a  game  of  deception  acceded  in  1811.  The  course  of  Britain  wu 
unchanged,  and  the  patience  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people 
enduring  outrage  no  longer,  cried  to  arms.  In  the  fierce  and  Uoodj 
conflict  which  followed,  the  national  honor  was  forever  vindicated.* 

During  this  year,  or  for  example,  in  the  years  1813  and  1814  to- 
gether, our  imports  were  less  in  amount  than  in  any  two  yean  since 
1790,  and  the  export  was  only  one-tliird  as  great  in  1814  as  in  1790. 
The  country  engaged,  however,  extensively  in  domestic  manufactures. 

From  that  period  to  this,  the  world  has  heen  in  profound  peaee  and 
engaged  in  the  extension  of  arts,  industry,  enterprise  and  ci?i]iiation. 
The  great  and  benignant  influences  of  such  a  state  of  things  ba?e 
been  universally  felt  and  we  may  indeed  cherish  the  hope  that 
between  great  Christian  communities  the  battle-axe  has  been  ground 
down  into  the  plough-share  and  that  nothing  will  soon  be  allow- 
ed to  disturb  the  sacred  amity  and  brotherhood  of  nations.  **  Peace  has 
her  victories  as  high,"  indeed  infinitely  higher  than  those  of  **  war." 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  British  navigation  laws  were  re- 
laxed in  our  favor,  and  the  orders  in  council  of  1791  were  upon  this 
liberal  basis.  These  gave  way  to  the  treaty  of  1794,  which  provided 
for  reciprocal  privileges  of  trade.  In  181{>,  by  treaty  the  tonnage  du- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  the  European  possessions  of  Britain 
were  equalized. 

For  the  seven  years  ending  in  1790,  the  declared  value  of  Britbh 
imports  from  America,  which  is  much  less  than  the  real  value  aver- 
aged about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  exports  about 
eleven  millions.  In  the  seven  years  ending  1801,  the  American  exports 
had  on  an  average  increased  nearly  four-fold  and  American  imports  two 
and  one-half  fold.  The  American  exports  in  1801  were  seven-fold  that 
of  1784,  and  the  imports  only  about  five-fold  that  of  I786.f 

In  182 1,  our  imports  from  Britain  and  Ireland  were  twenty -five  millions, 
in  1831,  forty-four  million  dollars,  and  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1847, 
sixty-seven  million  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eight  dollars.  Our  exports  have  in  the  same  period,  increased  from 
twenty  millions  to  thirty-two  millions,  and  in  1847,  eighty-six  million  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  last  year  there  were  peculiar  causes  to  influence  the 
extent  of  our  trade  with  these  countries,  viz,  the  famine  there,  and  the 
low  tariff  of  1846. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  table  of  our  trade  with  Britain  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  and  at  the  present  time,  we  will  find  that  in  the  first 
period  it  amounted  to  one. third  of  the  whole  American  trade,  and  in 
the  last  period,  one-half.  Nothing  can  show  more  conclusively  than 
this  the  importance  of  preserving  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  na- 


*  The  British  orden  were  actually  revoked  five  days  before  the   decIaraUon  of 
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tions.    As  they  increase  in  wealth  and  power,  the  value  of  their  mutual 
ttitcrcourse  must  go  on  continually  augmenting. 

Another  striking  view  presents  itself  here.    In  1700  the  average  value 
of  the  United  States  commerce  to  Great  Britain,  was  one-twelfth  of  the 
A^^egate  value  of  the  whole  of  the  commerce  of  that  empire ;  in  1786, 
c^ii€-ninth  ;  in  1822,  one-eighth  ;  and  in  the  year  1849,  one-fourth. 

With  the  British  East  Indies  we  opened  intercourse  ahout  the  year 
1  ^83,  and  by  order  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  Governor,  our  vessels  were 
Admitted  on  favorable  terms  in  1788.  In  1806  thirteen  American  ves- 
B^ls  arrived  from  Canton,  and  as  early  as  1789  (Seybert)  it  was  stated  in 
Jl^e  House  of  Representatives,  that  forty-seven  vessels  were  on  voyages 
countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr.  Seybert,  in  speaking 
this  commerce  in  1819,  says,  we  have  made  much  greater  progress 
this  trade  than  the  several  nations' of  Europe  had  before  us.  In  1747 
British  had  only  eight  ships,  and  the  Dutch  but  six,  employed  in 
China  trade.  In  1789  there  were  at  Canton,  in  China,  three  Portu- 
,  five  Dutch,  one  French,  one  Danish,  fifteen  United  States,  twenty- 
^  East  India  Company  ships,  and  forty  belonging  to  British  subjects 
^^^Iding  in  India.  In  1785  the  first  importations  were  made  into  the 
^^*iited  States  from  China. 

Our  intercourse  with  the  British  East  Indies  was  regulated  by  the 

^^iy  of  1794  and  that  of  1815.    It  was  much  greater  m  the  begining 

^  ihe  century  than  it  has  been  since — the  imports  in  1 807  were  five 

^    ^Hion,  the  average  from  1821  to  1833  did  not  exceed  two  million;  in 

^_^  46-7  they  were  one  and  a  half  million.     These  imports  prior  to  the 

^iff  of  1816  were,  for  the  most  part,  low-priced  cotton  goods.    They 


r^ 


■<« 


now,  some  embroidered  woollens,  cotton  baggings,  cork,  flaxseed, 

^*>iit8,  spices,  camphor,  saltpetre,  segars,  indigo,  cordage,  twine,  hemp, 

^^k.     Our  exports  have  been  largest  in  specie.     In  other  articles  they 

^^^ve  seldom  exceeded  the  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  imports.     In  1846-7 

^V^ey  did  not  reach  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.    The  British  East  In* 

^.ies  include  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  etc. 

With  the  British  West  Indies,  the  American  trade  has  undergone  great 
^^actuations.     It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute.     Mr.  Pitt  threw 
^:ipeii  this  trade  in  1783,  upon  the  most  liberal  basis,  for  the  Americans^ 
\>y  a  bill  which  he  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  which  was  laid  on 
%,he  table.     The  orders  in  council  soon  after,  almost  effectually  sup- 
pressed this  growing  trade.     The  cardinal  motive  was  the  monopoly  to 
^British  vessels  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Islands  ;  and  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  celebrated  report,  in  1791,  regarded 
it  not  even  a  subject  for  negotiation,  that  American  ships  in  the  British 
colonies  should  be  treated  as  British  ships,  and  congratulated  his  country 
that  the  orders  in  council  had  operated  to  the  increase  of  British  naviga- 
tion compared  wiih  that  of  the  United  States,  in  a  double  ratio  ,"  but  it 
has  taken  from  the  United  States  more  than  it  has  added  to  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Clay  negotiated  a  treaty  with  a  clause  favorable  to  our 
West  India  commerce,  but  it  was  rejected  by  our  government  on  the 
ground  that  it  contained  another  clause  excluding  the  carriage  of  cotton, 
sugar,  <&c.,  in  our  ships  to  any  part  of  the  world.  In  1802,  the  British 
proposed  a  mutual  abolition  of  the  discriminaling  ^.lidL  c.o\vxv\.^in«^^^ 
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duties  of  the  two  countries,  and  a  committee  of  congrress  re- 
ported favorabl}',  but  from  the  remonstrances  of  the  merchant  classes 
nothing  was  done.  In  1815,  the  Commercial  Convention  between  the 
two  powers  equalized  the  tonnage  duties  with  the  British  European 
powers,  but  left  those  with  the  American  colonies  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  government.  That  government  soon  excluded  the  Americans 
entirely  from  the  West  India  trade,  much  embarrassing  our  navigation 
interest,  and  rendered  greatly  more  prosperous  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  referred  to  the  subject  in  his  Annual 
Message.  By  paying  a  light  duty  or  removing  all  duty  from  certain 
articles  of  United  States  produce  when  imported  from  British  colonies, 
and  a  very  heavy  duty  when  imported  direct,  and  by  removing  duties 
upon  importations  in  the  colonies,  the  British  government  secured  every 
possible  advantage,  since  foreign  ships  were  not  admitted  to  bring  or 
cany  produce  to  the  colonies. 

The  Americans,  in  retaliation,  first  laid  a  duty  on  British  vessels  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  then  excluded  them  in  1818.  The  complaint  of 
the  West  Indies,  which  followed,  produced  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1822,  opening  certain  of  the  ports  to  the  vessels  of  such  countries  as 
allowed  reciprocal  advantages.  Congress  immediately  opened  a  direct 
trade  but  refused  to  remove  the  discriminating  tonnage  duty  without 
proof  that  American  and  British  vessels  were  received  there  on  equal 
footing.  To  this  the  British  refused,  imposing  countervailing  duties  at 
once  on  our  vessels. 

In  1 825,  the  British  opened  the  trade  of  their  colonies  to  all  foreign 
nations,  on  the  condition  that  the  British  commerce  and  navigation 
should  be  put  on  a  footing  with  the  most  favored  nations,  by  those  na- 
tions that  had  no  colonies.  The  United  States  were  unwilling  to  grant 
such  favor,  and  the  ports  were  immediately  closed  against  us,  and  our 
acts  of  exclusion  were  revived.  In  1830,  an  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  the  West  India  and  British  colonial  trade,  which  on 
the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  the  American  Minister  and  the  Prea- 
dent,  was  highly  favorable  to  British  navigation.  By  this  agreement, 
American  vessels  could  carry  our  produce  to  the  islands  on  the  same 
terms  with  the  British  and  bring  back  return  cargoes.  They  were  not, 
however,  allowed  to  carry  foreign  merchandise.  The  English,  by  an  act 
of  policy,  admitted  in  their  North  American  colonies  American  produce 
at  merely  nominal  duties,  and  suffered  them  to  be  exported  thence  to 
the  West  Indies  by  British  vessels  at  a  much  lower  duty  than  they  could 
be  received  there  direct  from  the  United  States.  The  practical  effect  of 
this  was  to  throw  the  whole  trade  into  this  channel,  and  vastly  augment 
the  British  tonnage  in  comparison  with  our  own.  The  act,  however, 
gave  us  the  island  trade  upon  perhaps  the  very  best  terms  we  could 
have  expected.  The  English,  also,  had  the  advantage  of  what  is  called  the 
circuitous  trade,  viz.:  to  bring  a  cargo  to  the  United  States ;  to  carry  one 
to  their  own  colonies,  and  to  take  in  at  the  colonies  a  return  cargo  home. 
This  was  a  clear  advantage  over  us. 

Between  1795  and  1804*,  our  exports  to  British  West  Indies,  varied 

from  two  to  nearly  ten  millions,  bemg  an  average  of  five  and  a  half  nkil- 

Uona ;  the  imports  varied  from  three  to  seven  millions,  being  an  average 

of  £ve  millions.    From  Id^l  to  \^^^,  \>da  \si\)\»&  ^^^^  \>s^  ^^r^  \^osJ3a 
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data,  as  the  ports  were  sometimes  opened  and  sometimes  closed,  and  our 
trade  necessarily  took  other  channels.  In  none  of  these  years  did  the 
import  or  export  much  exceed  two  million  dollars. 

At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  our  trade  with  France  did  not 
exceed  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  including 
her  colonies.  Our  imports  were,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  oils,  fruits,  hrandies, 
liquors,  cotton,  laces,  silk,  linen,  drugs,  glass,  hardware,  etc. ;  our  ex- 
ports, fish,  hreadstuff,  products  of  forests,  tohacco,  negroes,  etc.  In 
1795,  this  trade  went  up  to  'ten  million  dollars,  hut  declined  again  very 
rapidly  to  the  close  of  the  century.  In  1807  and  1803  our  exports 
were  very  large,  reaching  from  eleven  to  thirteen  millions,  which  points 
np  to  1833,  they  did  not  again  pass  and  only  once  or  twice  equalled. 
Oar  imports  from  an  average  of  one  million  dollars  at  the  opening  of  the 
century  averaged  in  1831  to  1833  thirteen  million  dollars.  With  regard 
to  the  French  islands,  Mr.  Pitkins  thus  compares  their  policy  with  that 
of  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  policy  of  Britain  was 
to  monopolize  the  carriage  of  the  articles,  that  of  France  to  monopolize 
the  articles  themselves.  Britain  was  willing  the  United  States  should 
have  sugar  and  coffee  if  British  ships  carried  them ;  France  was  willing 
the  Americans  might  supply  her  plantations  with  what  she  could  not 
supply  them  herself,  hut  would  not  allow  them  to  receive  in  return  the 
valuable  products  of  the  islands  which  she  monopolized  to  herself.  Our 
trade  increased  notwithstanding.  During  the  wars  of  Europe  the  ports 
were  left  entirely  open,  and  France  offered  to  secure  their  trade  forever 
to  the  United  States,  on  the  condition  their  possession  might  be  guaran- 
teed to  her.  This  was  declined.  Our  trade  became  enormous,  and  we  sup* 
plied  the  mother  country  through  the  islands.  From  1795  to  1801,  this 
trade  averaged  eighteen  millions  dollars,  whilst  from  1821  to  1833,  it 
never  exceeded  two  millions.  In  the  first  period,  the  imports  were 
several  times  the  exports,  in  the  last  the  exports  have  generally  been 
larger.  The  American  trade  with  Hayti  from  1821  to  1833,  was  larger 
thim  with  all  the  French  Islands. 

The  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  we  have  remarked  before^ 
were  most  favorable  to  our  neutral  commerce.  We  supplied  the  Span- 
ish Islands  during  most  of  the  time,  and  our  trade  with  them  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  averaged  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  aver- 
age from  that  period  to  1820  was  about  five  and  a  half  millions  exports. 
From  1820  we  began  to  keep  our  accounts  with  Cuba  and  the  South 
American  States  separately.  From  1820  to  1633  our  trade  with  Cuba 
averaged  twelve  millions  annually,  the  imports  invariably  exceeding 
the  exports  largely,  and  was  next  in  importance  to  that  of  England  and 
France.  The  chief  exports  have  been  provisions,  domestic  manufac- 
tiire«  furniture,  etc.,  etc.  With  the  other  Spanish  Islands  our  trade 
from  1821  to  1833,  varied  from  one  to  two  millions.  With  Mexico,^ 
from  1835  to  1833,  the  average  trade  was  about  ten  millions;  imports 
generally  the  most;  with  Central  America  average  about  one-half 
million;  with  Columbia,  two  million  dollars;  Buenos  Ayres,  two- 
million  doUats ;  Chili,  two  million  dollars;  Peru,  less  than  one 
million.  To  old  Spain,  herself  we  have  exported  domestic  produce, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  our  trade  at  the  opening  of  the  century  averaged  sir  mil- 
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lions  dollars,  whereas,  it  has  since  varied  from  one  to  two  mUlioBs.  It 
was  largest  when  the  Peninsular  wars  raged. 

With  Portugal  and  dependencies,  we  have  traded  in  wines,  fraiti, 
wheat,  oil,  staves,  hedding,  etc.  From  1795  to  1801,  our  exporto 
averaged  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  imports  near  one  miiiioo. 
From  that  period  until  1820,  except  the  years  of  war  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  average  export  was  about  one  million.  The  imports  ud 
exports  together  have  never  since  exceeded  half  a  million.  With  the 
island  of  Madeira  we  have  conducted  about  an  equal  trade ;  and  wltli 
Brazil,  since  the  government  was  removed  there,  and  the  other  cokmiei^ 
the  trade  from  1809  to  1820  averaged  about  one  million  dollars,  since 
which  it  has  gone  up  to  from  five  to  eight  millions  dollars. 

From  Russia  we  have  chiefly  imported  hemp  and  duck.  The  STenge 
imports  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  one  million,  three  hondred 
thousand  dollars,  but  from  1821  to  1833,  the  average  was  near  t«o 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  our  exports  have  seldom  beea 
one-half  million,  a  very  small  part  of  which  has  been  domestic  prodoce. 
In  1810  and  1811,  the  export  was  between  four  and  five  millions  doQais; 
a  large  part  being  destined  for  England.  We  send  generally  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  oak  bark,  cofifee,  sugar,  dyewoods  and  spices.  We  iko 
import  iron,  cordage,  drillings,  diapers,  tickings,  etc. 

Since  1828,  our  accounts  with  Norway  and  Sweden  have  been  kept 
together.  With  Sweden  our  trade  is  chiefly  in  iron.  From  1821  to 
1833  the  imports  averaged  about  one  million,  whilst  the  exports  have 
tseldom  exceeded  one-third  of  that  amount  From  1795  to  1801,  we 
traded  with  Swedish  West  Indies  to  the  amount  of  one  million  dollan 
annually.  The  trade  became  much  more  considerable  afterwards,  when 
the  trade  with  other  islands  was  carried  on  through  these*  Since  1S21, 
this  trade  has  declined  at  last  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  dottan 
per  annum. 

The  account  with  Denmark  and  Norway  was  conjoined  until  1823. 
This  trade,  from  one  million  of  dollars  in  1800,  rose  to  one  and  a  half 
millions  in  1806-7.    During  our  non-intercourse  with  Britain  and  France 
in  1800-10,  and  whilst  Hamburg  was  occupied  with  the  French, quanti- 
ties  of  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar  and  cofiee  went  to  these  quarters,  destined 
for  other  countries.     From  1812  to  1833,  this  trade  averaged  only  three 
•or  four  hundred  thousand,  the  imports  being  scarcely  anything.    With 
the  Danish  as  with  the  Swedish  West  Indies,  our  trade  did  once  reach 
three  to  five  millions  of  dollars.     Prom  1821  to  1838,  the  average  has 
been  not  far  from  four  millions  of  dollars.    The  trade  with  the  British 
Islands  was  conducted  through  them. 

With  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  the  northern  ports  of  Qermany,  we 
traded  largely  before  their  occupation  by  French  troops.  Ilambntgh 
has  been  the  ffreat  depot  for  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe.  By 
the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  the  canals,  German  manufactures  are  brought 
to  Hamburgh.  They  are  the  cities  of  imports  for  Germany.  In  1795 
•our  trade  with  these  cities  was  one  and  a  half  millions,  in  1797-8  and  '99 
it  averaged  eighteen  millions  dollars ;  the  exports  generally  doubling, 
«nd  often  manv  times  exceeding  the  imports,  and  ^ing  for  the  mosi 
in  foreign  goods.  Since  1821  the  trade  has  averaged  about  four  and 
a  half  millions  doUaxa. 
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For  the  same  causes  that  the  Hamhurg  trade  advanced,  that  with  the 
^Netherlands  did  also.  The  continental  system  was  never  thoroughly 
enforced  there,  even  under  Louis  Bonaparte.  The  average  trade  from 
1795  to  1801  was,  exports,  five  millions;  imports,  one  and  a  half  miU 
lions.  From  1804  to  1807  the  exports  averaged  near  fifteen  millions 
dollars  a  year,  chiefly  foreign  produce.  From  1821  to  1833  the  whole 
trade  has  varied  from  three  to  four  millions  a  year,  the  exports  being 
double  the  imports.  In  1833  the  trade  with  Belgium  was  kept  separate, 
and  was  one  million  dollars.  Our  exports  are  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  etc., 
sugar  and  coffee ;  imports,  woollen,  linen,  spirits,  and  various  manufac- 
tures. With  the  Dutch  West  Indies  we  have  prosecuted  considerable 
trade  ;  to  the  extent,  one  time,  of  five  to  eight  millions  ;  from  1821  to 
1833  it  has  seldom  exceeded  one  to  one  and  a  half  million.  With  the 
Dutch  EUst  Indies  we  conducted  the  carrying  trade  from  1795  to  1801. 
In  the  last  year  the  exports  reached  four  millions  dollars,  being  coffee, 
spices,  etc.  The  trade  has  seldom  exceeded  one  and  a  half  millions 
since. 

We  have  exported  to  Italy  fish,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  etc.,  and  im- 
ported wines,  silks,  brandies,  fruits,  bonnets,  oil,  paper,  rags.  The  trade 
has  never  exceeded  three  millions  dollars  a  year,  and  has  most  generally 
been  from  one  to  two  millions ;  the  imports  being  in  large  excess. 

Our  trade  with  China  opened  in  1784.  In  1785  Captain  Dean,  in  a 
little  sloop  of  eighty  tons  and  seven  men,  made  a  successful  voyage  to 
Canton.  In  1789  we  had  more  vessels  at  Canton  than  any  other  nation, 
except  Britain.  The  imports  are  teas,  silks,  nankeens.  China-ware ;  with 
the  former  we  supplied  Europe  during  the  wars.  We  have  consumed, 
1789  to  1800,  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  tea,  annually ;  from  1801 
to  1812,  three  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds;  from 
1821  to  1833,  seven  millions.  The  Americans  also  prosecute  trade  be- 
tween China  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  direct  trade  with  Canton  from  1821  to  1833,  has  varied  from  one 
to  five  million  exports,  and  three  to  seven  million  imports.  The  ex- 
ports are  furs,  ginseng,  cottons,  raw  cotton,  &c. ;  specie,  quicksilver, 
opium,  cloths.  The  specie  export  has  sometimes  reached  five  million, 
the  average  from  1828  to  1833  was  four  million  dollars.  We  formerly 
conducted  a  large  fur  trade  from  the  North- West  to  China  in  addition. 
Our  hardy  mariners  and  traders  were  found  in  the  most  perilous  seas. 
The  inhabitants  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  says  Mr.  PitKins,  in  their 
little  barks  of  fifty  to  eighty  tons,  pursued  the  sealing  business,  finding  a 
market  now  at  home.  The  amount  of  furs  carried  into  China  by  the 
Americans,  from  1800  to  1803,  was  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  From  1815  to  1817  the  average  was  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  yeihr.  In  1819  the  Americans  began  to  carry  English  goods 
from  England  to  China,  to  the  amount  of  near  one  million  dollars  a  year. 
The  whole  value  of  trade  with  Canton,  on  American  account,  from  1804 
to  1833,  was,  in  periods  of  ten  years : — Ist  period,  average  imports, 
three  million  dollars— exports,  three  million  dollars ;  2d.  period,  imports, 
six  and  a  half  million  dollars— exports,  six  million  dollars ;  Sd  period, 
imports,  five  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars— exports,  six  million 
dollars.  In  1833  the  exports  and  imports  were  eight  million  doUara 
each.     Our  eiporta  to  Canton  are  specie,  YaWb  oh  sA^\i^)^\i^'c&»t- 
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chandise.    The  latter  being  in  general  one-third  or  one-quarter,  bat- 
sometimes  one-half  of  the  Whole  export. 

In  regard  to  navigation,  ivhich  is  so  important  in  its  connection  with 
commerce,  we  may  remark,  that  the  two  are  not  necessarily  co-existent 
in  the  same  degree  in  every  country.  The  one  applies  to  all  the  various 
transfers  of  commodities  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  other  to  their 
transportation  from  place  to  place  by  water.  This  transportation  may 
be  between  different  portions  of  the  same  country,  or  between  one  coun- 
try and  another,  and  receives  accordingly  the  designations  of  coastwise 
or  foreign.  The  former  will,  in  most  countries,  be  the  greater  in  amount, 
though  not  always.  Both  may  be  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and  usually  are.  The  shipping  of  one  nation  may 
conduct  the  trade  of  another.  Some  nations  are  more  especially  man- 
time  than  others,  and  from  peculiar  advantages  are  enabled  to  build  and 
man  shipping  at  a  much  lower  expense  ;  and,  as  ship-room,  or  freight^ 
is  governed  by  the  rules  of  all  other  commodities,  it  can,  of  course,  be 
afforded  less  where  it  costs  less.  There  is  no  patriotism  in  any  country 
which  will  employ  its  own  shipping  in  preference  to  foreign  at  a  higher 
cost.    The  cheapest  vessel  will  get  the  freight. 

As  the  possession  of  shipping  is  a  great  source  of  national  pride,  inde- 
pendent of  the  substantial  advantages  in  supporting  the  naval  or  war 
power,  and  an  immense  source  of  profit  and  wealth,  in  the  same  manner 
with  commerce  or  manufactures,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  countries 
have  endeavored,  in  every  way,  to  build  up  this  interest  among  them- 
selves, and,  as  far  as  possible,  limit  it  among  others.  The  utmost  jeal- 
ousies have  been,  and  are  still  evinced.  Legislation  has  exhausted  its 
thousand  expedients,  in  navigation  systems,  countervailings,  retaliations, 
bounties,  et  omne  genus.  Treaties  upon  treaties  have  been  made  and 
broken.  Every  other  trade  in  the  world  has  flourished  but  free  trade. 
The  weaker  nations  regard  this  as  fatal  to  them,  and  the  stronger  are 
timid  in  its  adoption. 

As  early  as  1670  the  increase  of  shipping  in  New  England  was  com- 
plained of  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  an  English  writer.  The  whole  amount 
of  tonnage  employed  in  the  colonial  trade  in  1770,  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  tons.  A  report  of  the  lords'  privy  council  shows  that 
the  proportion  owned  by  British  merchants  to  that  owned  by  the  colo- 
nial, was  as  thirty-four  to  fifteen,  in  all  the  colonies.  Seven-eights  of 
the  southern  shipping  was  British.  At  that  period  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  selling  colony-built  ships  in  Great  Britain,  as  a  source  of  profit.  In 
1772  the  colonies  built  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  vessels — twenty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-four  tons.  Of  these.  New  England 
built  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia,  twenty-five.  ' 

After  the  peace  and  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  our  ship* 
ping  regulations  were  conflicting,  and  without  regular  system.  Most  of 
the  States  imposed  duties  upon  foreign  vessels,  but  New  York,  being 
most  liberal,  laid  the  foundation  of  her  immense  foreign  commerce.  No 
better  proof  can  be  alleged  of  the  illiberality  of  all  restrictions,  and  their 
positive  injury. 

Congress,  however,  in  nS9,  looV  \}afe  m%\\j^T  xYvVv-wvi,  Imposed  heavy 
discrimjoating  duties  again^l  iomg;a  \.oiiTA\g^,  -^t^^YVft.^  Ski^  ^^c^^^ai^^i, 
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trade  to  foreigners,  and,  by  such  duties  upon  tea,  secured  the  China 
trade  to  our  own  citizens.  The  act  of  1790,  imposed  a  duty 
of  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  foreign  vessels,  that  on 
American  being  but  six  cents,  and  also  ten  per  cent,  higher  duty  upon 
merchandise  imported  in  such  vessels.  On  a  vessel  of  six  hundred  tons, 
including  the  light-house  duty  of  fifty  cents  the  ton,  the  duties  would  be 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars,  and  about  as  much  more,  on  the 
lowest  estimate,  on  her  freight.  Here  then  we  have  a  protection  to  the 
American  vessel  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  equivalent  to  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  cargo  freight. 

In  1789  the  tonnage  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  was  estimated  at  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  dollars,  of  which  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
-was  American,  being  three-fifths.  For  all  the  colonies  in  1791,  the  for- 
eign vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  was  41.4  to  the  100, 
compared  with  the  American  vessels — the  French  was  but  one- thirtieth, 
Spanish  one-forty-eighth,  Netherlands  one-fifty-seventh. 

Under  this  navigation  law,  foreign  shipping  began  gradually  to  de- 
cline in  our  ports,  whilst  the  American  rapidly  advanced.  By  1811  the 
foreign  was  but  three-quarters  to  the  hundred,  owing,  however,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  European  wars,  etc.  Indeed,  our  tonnage  was  al- 
ready but  a  third  less  than  that  of  all  Europe  in  1676,  according  to  Sir 
William  Petty.  •'  In  twenty  years,"  says  Mr.  Seybert,  "  we  raised  our 
tonnage  so  as  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britam  one  hundred  years 
after  they  had  passed  the  navigation  act."  The  lords'  privy  council,  in 
England,  referred  to  this  rapid  decline  in  their  navigation  with  the  United 
States,  which  they  exhibited  by  statistical  results.  They  proposed  re- 
ciprocity treaties,  but  not  to  extend  to  their  colonies.  To  this  trade  they 
could  not  think  of  admitting  foreigners  on  equal  terms.  By  the  acts  of 
1797  and  1802,  they  imposed  heavy  countervailing  and  tonnage  duties 
upon  our  vessels.  The  King,  however,  was  soon  after  authorized  to  re- 
mit the  duties  if  it  could  be  done  reciprocally.  A  committee  of  Congress 
admitted  the  British  had  secured  by  their  duties  the  carrying  of  our  to- 
bacco, cotton,  rice  indigo,  etc.;  but  their  proposed  compromise  was  met 
by  the  protests  of  the  merchants,  and  laid  on  the  table.  In  1812  an  ad- 
ditional duty  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  foreign  ships  was 
laid  on,  it  was  said,  for  revenue,  though  it  produced  but  eight  thousand 
dollars  more  than  the  lower  duties.  A  convention  between  the  two 
countries,  in  1815,  equalized  the  duties  where  the  vessels  were  freighted 
with  the  produce  of  their  own  countries.  We  have  seen  how  this  result- 
ed, and  the  other  restriction  acts  of  our  own  government,  in  1817.  In 
1818  it  was  stated  in  Congress,  that  the  Americans  transported  but  two 
million  one  hundred  and  seventy -seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-four  dollars  of  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  British  North 
American  Colonies,  whilst  the  English  carried  eleven  million  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  thousand  and  seventy-six  dollars  of  the  most  bulky 
articles,  one-half  being  of  our  own  production. 

Mr.  Seybert,  whilst  he  maintains  we  have  gained  so  much  by  our  navi- 
gation laws,  admits  that  our  position  as  a  neutral  nation  during  the  wars 
of  Europe,  did  very  much.  But  he  says,  independent  of  these  wars, 
viz.,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Englisb  andYTeiM^i  ^^t/yelVX^^^^'^ 
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tonnage  bad  greatly  increased.     It  would  be  easy  to  accoant  for  this  i 
from  natural  causes. 

It  appears,  tbat  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  last  century,  little  over  one-quartei— 
of  tbe  tonnage  engaged  in  tbe  trade  of  France  was  French ;  and  during- 
the  wars  Britisb  ship  building  greatly  declined,  which  was  the  case  with, 
ours  on  the  return  of  peace. 

In  1810  tbe  shipping  of  tbe  United  States  was  one  ton  to  every  5*8 
inhabitants,  and  its  whole  value,  at  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  seventy-one 
million  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  In  England,  in  1813,  the  registered  tonnage  was  one  to  6,6$ 
inhabitants.* 

Vessels  of  five  hundred  tons  have  been  built  in  the  west.  Before  the 
revolution,  we  annually  built  about  twenty  thousand  tons  ;  tbe  average 
from  1803  to  1816  was  over  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  tons. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  same  period,  the  average  in  Britain  was 
but  one  hundred  thousand,  but  this  was  during  the  European  wars. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  seamen,  it  appears  that  the  English  varied 
■at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  from  one  man  to  thirteen  to  one  man  to 
twenty  tons  ;  the  average  being  one  to  fifteen.  The  Americans  employ 
one  man  to  seventeen  tons,  except  the  fisheries,  which  is  one  to  twelve 
and  a  half  tons 

Mr.  Pitkins  states  the  whole  British  tonnage,  in  1820,  on  authentic 
returns,  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  vessels,  tonnage  two 
million  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine.  These  were  registered,  and  included  all  but  the  smaller  vessels. 
Mr.  Marshall,  a  British  writer,  in  1833,  states  the  whole  number  of  Brit- 
ish vessels  in  foreign  commerce  about  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  tons.  The  whole  British  reg- 
istered tonnage,  in  1829,  only  exceeded  tbat  of  the  United  States,  m 
1832,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
tons.  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Marsbairs  statement,  in  regard  to  tbe 
number  of  trips  made  by  each  vessel,  Mr.  Pitkins  estimates  British  coast- 
ing trade  in  1832,  including  Ireland,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  tons.  In  1830  it  was  stated  in  Congress,  that  British  shippmg 
had  increased,  from  1814  to  1828,  fifty  per  cent.,  whilst  other  nations 
trading  with  her,  but  three  per  cent.  Mr.  Marshall,  however,  asserts  a 
•diminution  in  British  shipping  in  the  same  time. 

A  committee  of  Congress,  in  1830,  doubted  that  the  foreign  wars 
gave  a  first  impulse  to  our  navigation.  This  impulse,  say  they,  was  from 
the  rich  and  mcreasing  agricultural  resources,  tbe  removal  of  all  the 
countervailing  laws  of  the  States,  our  commercial  enterprise,  and  a  for- 
eign commerce  without  restrictions.! 


*  By  ealcalation  made  in  1808,  it  appears  one  ton  ia  required  for  the  carriage  of 
•very  forty-one  or  fiay-one  dollars  exports  American  prodocts. — Sbtbert. 

t  The  reader  has  perceived  the  present  article  ia  only  bionght  down  to  1833,  we 
Intend  its  completion  to  date  in  futore  volumes. 
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fiAviNo  made  estimates  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  Southern  Yineyards, 
somewhat  in  detail  in  several  of  your  previous  volumes,  it  occurred  to 
me  since  sending  them  on  for  publication,  to  send  also  for  your  excel- 
lent periodical  an  account  of  two  scuppemong  vines,  1  planted  for  a 
neighbor  about  12  years  since.     The  two  vines  in  cost,  amounted  to  50 
cents ;  and  for  setting  them  out  I  charged  nothing,  as  a  gratuity  to  a 
good  neighbor  and  friend,  and  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  vineyard  cause 
Deftr  at  home.     They  were  put  on  the  side  of  the  garden  next  his  grove 
of  oak  trees  around  the  dwelling.     The  expense  of  working  the  ground 
ttd  of  trimming  them  laterally  m  time  of  growth,  and  fall  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  bushy,  was  trifling ;  say  50  cents  a  year,  for  two  years, 
Ciil  they  began  to  yield  the  worth  of  their  attendance ;  and  then  for  five 
years  thereafter,  their  yield  more  than  repaid  ther  expenses  ;  including 
posts  and  scaffolding,  near  and  under  the  trees  to  which  the  vines  were 
directed,  and  upon  which  after  reaching,  their  branches  were  suffered 
^  expand.    This  brings  them  to  their  eighth  year,  when  they  bore  abund- 
^^tlj,  and  each  yielded  its  barrel  of  wine  beisides  a  plenty  of  the  most 
delicious  fruit  for  a  large  family.     For  three  years  past,  each  vine  has 
^>«]ded  enough  grapes  for  two  barrels  of  wine  as  well  as  family  fruit ; 
^■^ci  with  no  cost  worth  speaking  of  for  support  or  scaffolding,  the  oak  trees 
^^pplying  these.    Their  branches  extend  some  100  feet  among  the  trees, 
^^^  four  or  five  pretty  large  shade  trees  are  literally  loaded  with  grapes* 
beautiful  sight  to  behold. 

^0  epitomize  the  cost  and  profit,  say — 

Two  well  rooted  Scappernong  vines,             -             -             •  50 

Setting  them  oot  and  stsket  for  first  supporting  the  main  stems,  50 

For  attendance  and  trinmiing,  2  yean,              -           -            -  1  00 

|2  00 

Or  say  for  all  cost  and  trouble,  their  fruit  for  family  use  apart  from 
e  yield  of  wine,  abundantly  pays.    The  widow  of  the  gentleman  for 
horn  I  set  out  the  vines,  makes  the  wine  with  about  a  fourth  brandy 
d  1  lb.  of  common  sugar  per  gallon.     And  a  most  excellent  article 

^t  b,  admired  by  her  neighbors  and  all  that  partake  of  it,  readily  com- 

^nanding  a  dollar  per  gallon  when  she  sells  it. 

The  annual  clear  profit  of  the  two  vines  may  be  estimated  as  fol- 

^ws: 

60  GaHons  of  wine  at  1  dollar  per  gallon,  ...  |0O  00 

15  Gallons  brandy,  at  75  oenta  per  gallon,  -  •  11  25 

60  lbs.  of  common  sugar  at  8  cents  per  lb.,       -  -  4  80 

3  Hands  a  day  to  gather  the  grapes  and  make  the  wine,  at 

50  cents  each,         -  -  -  -  -  1  50 

Cask  to  contain  the  wine,      -  -  -  •  -  1  00 

One  person  to  soperintend  the  process  of  making  the  wine  and 

to  ton  the  liqoor,       -  -  -  -  •  1  00 

Backing  the  liquor  into  another  cask,  -  1  00      20  55 

Profit, $39  45 

So  about  forty  dollars  ia  the  clear  aonaal  pro&t  ol  lYx«»b  V«i<^  %<(s<\'^\wt- 
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noiig  Vines,  indicating  tbeir  worth  to  be  seven  hundred  dollars  at  6  per 
cent  interest ;  and  that  from  the  trifling  investment  of  about  two  dollars. 
Can  any  agricultural  profit  exceed  this  ?  And  according  to  the  sound 
maxim,  that  "  what  has  been  done  may  be  done  again  under  like  circum- 
stances/' there  is  no  telling  how  vast  the  agricultural  revenue  to  all  the 
South  may  be  from  this  grape  alone,  if  our  citizens  were  once  '*  wide 
awake  to  its  great  merits. 

But  as  the  scuppemong  juice  is  the  basis  for  wines  of  every  grade  of 
excellence,  and  as  I  make  them  in  quality  and  price  from  one  dollar 
to  six  per  gallon,  indicating  different  degrees  of  excellence,  the  aforesaid 
profits  might  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  using  doubly  refined  sugar 
as  the  safe-keeping,  enriching  ingredient  in  making  the  wine. 

I  prefer,  however,  bringing  forward  examples  of  wine  made  in  the 
most  simple  and  most  safe  way  ;  or  so  made  that  none  need  fear  imitat- 
ing the  process.  For  if  any  operate  with  scuppemong  juice  mixed  well 
in  tunning,  or  after  putting  into  the  cask  with  one-third  good  spirits,  or 
the  quantity  Mr.  Longworth  advises  in  his  letter  of  1847,  in  Patent  Office 
report,  there  is  no  danger  but  that  the  result  will  be  a  good  safe  keeping 
wine,  or  very  excellent  medicinally  and  otherwise. 

Indeed,  spirits  are  safer  than  sugar  as  the  ingredient  to  be  added  to* 
any  juice  for  wine.  And  therefore,  the  people  of  Madeira,  and  other 
vintners  of  Europe,  making  the  least  wine,  do  wisely  as  to  their  profit 
at  least,  in  using  a  plenty  of  spirits.  In  using  sugar  more  attention  is  re- 
quired to  rack  off  the  wine  from  one  cask  mto  another,  and  otherwise 
to  guard  against  acidity  and  injury,  or  spoiling.  But  with  about  one 
third  good  spirits  when  incorporated  by  shaking  in  the  cask  after  the 
juice  of  any  kind  of  grape  has  been  poured  in  duly  prepared  by  strain- 
mg  through  folds  of  a  woollen  cloth  ;  the  result,  in  a  month  or  so  is  a 
good  safe-keeping  wine.  After  it  is  drawn  off  by  a  fauset  a  little  above 
one  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  cask  on  its  side,  some  quantity  of  sediment 
will  be  found  indicating  that  a  gentle  fermentation  had  taken  place.  But 
any  one  wishing  a  wine  of  highest  grade  of  excellence  from  genuine 
scuppemong  juice,  can  have  it  by  using  at  least  three  lbs.  of  doubly 
refined  loaf  sugar  per  gallon,  and  racking  from  one  cask  to  another  seve- 
ral times  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  And  in  this  case  it  will  be 
found  that  fermentation  has  taken  place,  and  alcohol  generated  in  the 
wine  as  the  pure  safe-keeping  principle,  or  such  as  pervading  all  vege- 
table creation  as  the  preservative  part  thereof.  Indeed,  by  adding 
either  spirits  or  sugar  to  make  wine,  it  is  merely  increasing  the  very 
principles  or  pure  ingredients  in  grape  juice  that  constitute  the  basis 
nature  has  provided  for  enriching  and  preserving  the  wine.  For,  desti- 
tute of  alcoholic  and  saccharine  principles,  there  can  be  no  wine. 

By  good  spirits  for  making  wine,  I  mean  either  brandy  divested  of 
any  peculiar  taste  by  age,  or  any  kind  of  strong  spirits,  as  new  brandy 
or  whiskey  divested  of  any  peculiar  taste  by  being  doubly  rectified 
through  charcoal  and  sand.  I  rectify  so  as  to  make  the  b^t  of  pure 
spirits  out  of  any  strong  spirit  liquor.  The  wine  therefore  has  the  pe- 
culiar taste  of  the  grape  from  which  it  is  made  ;  and  this  taste  is  one  of 
the  chief  excellences  of  the  wine.  I  have  tried  distilling  grape  juice 
and  mixing  the  brandy  lYiereoi  V\\.\i  \)[i^  %»^m^  Vvc^d  oC  \ulce  as  that  dis- 
tilled.    But  I  cannot  myseVt  ^tcevse  ^)a»X  ^^  ^^»fc  xaaAfe  nr^^  ^m^v^- 
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^redients  has  a  decided  superiority  over  that  made  with  any  sort  of  well 
rectified  spirits.  I  here  remark,  that  as  to  preserving  the  peculiar  ex- 
quisite zest  of  the  genuine  scuppernong  grape  in  its  wine,  nothing  is 
superior  as  an  ingredient  for  enriching  and  safe  keeping,  to  doubly  refined 
white  sugar.  And  the  reason  appears  to  be,  that  nothing  approaches  so 
near  the  taste  of  this  grapejas  the  delicately  fine  taste  of  said  sugar.  And 
the  wine  made  from  this  sugar  and  genuine  scuppernong  juice  is  as  limpid 
as  water  and  as  exquisite  in  taste  as  can  be  well  imagined.  Gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  Raleigh,  our  capital,  to  whom  I  sell  it  yearly,  call  it  nectar. 
I  call  it  Scuppernong  Madeira.  But  to  make  it  genuine,  the  juice  must 
be  from  the  genuine  grape  or  scuppernong  proper.  I  call  it  scupper- 
nong proper,  to  distmguish  it  from  the  dark  colored  scuppernong  so 
called,  or  a  sort  of  muscadine,  and  also  to  distinguish  it  from  many  spu- 
rious kinds  of  white  grapes  called  scuppernong ;  or  such  as  sometimes 
are  raised  from  scuppernong  seed. 

The  seed  grapes,  too,  like  the  seed  of  apples  very  rarely  produce  any 
thing  like  the  original.  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  seedlings  bearing 
from  the  genuine  scuppernong,  and  of  almost  all  colors  and  sizes ;  the 
fruit,  though  all  resembling  the  muscadine  family  of  grapes ;  and  of  all 
I  never  found  but  one  vine  that  produced  fruit  any  way  near  the  excel- 
lency of  the  parent  vine.  The  only  way  to  propogate  the  genuine,  I  find, 
is  by  layers  and  grafting.  For  scuppernong  cuttings  seldom  or  never 
succeed.  As  there  are  many  spurious  kinds  of  scuppernong  in  the  South 
that  tend  to  disgrace  the  genuine,  I  close  this  article,  written  in  rather  a 
desultory  way,  by  describing  the 

Gmuine  White  Scuppernong  Proper. — From  most  reliable  informa- 
tion, this  grape  has  its  origin  and  name  from  Scuppernong  Island,  in 
Koanoke  river,  in  lower  part  of  North  Carolina.  I  presume  its  greatest 
perfection  is  had  in  its  native  place  and  state ;  though  doing  well,  I  learn 
in  most  locations  south  of  latitude  27^^,  as  in  Flonda,  as  a  most  intelli- 
gent gentleman  writes  me.  Its  vine- stem  and  leaves  resemble  the  com- 
mon muscadine  of  the  woods,  plentiful  in  most  parts  of  our  Southern 
Union,  stem  hard  and  smooth.  But  while  in  shape  of  the  leaves  this  re- 
semblance is  marked,  their  color  is  a  whitish  light  green  instead  of  dark, 
"^e  berries  like  the  muscadine  and  fox  grapes,  grow  in  clusters.  In 
general  three  or  four  compose  a  cluster ;  but  I  have  frequently  counted 
n^&r  twenty.  The  genuine  scuppernong  grape  is  round,  skin  smooth, 
<^lor  a  bright  lightish  green  when  unripe^  but  ripe,  it  assumes  a  {whitish 
yellow  hue,  though  some  berries  when  ripe,  in  color  are  a  Igreenish  white 
uid  almost  transparent.  The  berries  generally  about  three  inches  di- 
j^meter,  but  not  unfrequently  I  have  measured  them  three  and  a  half 
inches  round,  and  in  two  instances  four.  A  plate  of  genuine  ripe  scup- 
pernong grapes  are  so  aromatic  as  to  perfume  a  room  with  a  delightful 
fragrance. 
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PRODUCTS. 

The  first  cultivator,  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  his  day,  sajs  Mr.  Carey 
in  his  ingenious  work  upon  the  Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future,  has 
neither  axe  nor  spade.  He  works  alone.  Population  being  small,  land 
of  course  is  abundant.  He  may  select  for  himself  without  fear  of  his 
title  being  disputed.  But  after  the  appropriation  of  soils,  the  extensioa 
of  industry  and  numbers,  a  state  of  things  altogether  different  begins 
to  exist. 

Though,  in  its  beginning,  agriculture  be  a  rude  pursuit,  requiring  but 
little  of  industry  or  of  intelligence,  in  its  progress  through  a  later  stage  of 
society,  and  as  population  becomes  dense,  it  arises  to  the  rank  of  a 
science  requiring  and  admitting  of  the  highest  development  of  skill,  the 
most  extensive  researches  and  profoundest  judgment.  The  primitive 
husbandry  of  the  Hindoos  and  that  of  the  best  class  of  English  farmers 
are  almost  at  an  infinite  remove  from  each  other. 

There  are  various  adequate  causes  for  the  slow  and  interrupted  pro> 
gress  of  agricultural  science  all  over  the  world.  In  new  countries  like 
America,  the  extent  and  fertility  of  lands  have  rendered  any  other  thaa 
the  most  moderate  attention,  in  general,  unnecessary.  In  all  countries 
the  impossibility  of  any  combinations  among  farmers,  or  division  of 
labors  such  as  is  found  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits, 
and  which  have  carried  them  so  soon  to  their  present  high  degree  of 
perfection,  is  felt  and  acknowledged.  Besides  what  is  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  Malthus  and  his  followers,  and  we  believe  with  mat  truth,  the 
later  "  applications  of  capital  *'  to  land,  or  in  other  words  improvements 
are  not  attended  with  so  high  a  per  centage  of  profit  as  those  of  aa 
earlier  date.  Though  by  careful  attention  to  soils  their  productiveness 
may  long  be  preserved,  their  resuscitation  when  exhausted  is  a  hopeless 
and  often  unproductive  business.  Indeed,  Adam  Smith  states  the  prin- 
ciple broadly,  that  agriculture  is  not  so  much  intended  to  increase  as  to 
direct  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Though,  on  a  comparison  with  other  pursuits,  agriculture  be  found  to 
possess  no  particular  advantage  in  re^rd  to  pecuniary  profits,  and,  in 
fact,  to  be  behind  many  others  in  this  respect,  yet  has  it  in  all  ages, 
even  the  most  ancient,  been  the  subject  of  general  preference  among 
men  and  nations.  The  Bible  affords  us  many  beautiful  pictures  of  no- 
made  agricultural  life.  The  early  princes  of  Greece  labored  at  the 
plough  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  great  poets  and  philosophers  of 
that  country  have  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  their  muse  or  the  highest 
philosophy.  The  genius  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  science  of  Tbeo- 
phrastus  are  recognized  here.  The  Romans  interwove  agriculture 
curiously  in  their  religion  and  superstitious  rites.  Their  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  and  generals  had  patronymic  names,  derived  from 
that  of  some  vegetable  of  which  their  ancestors  were  the  successful  pro- 
ducers. The  leading  men  of  the  state  toiled  in  the  fields,  as  Cincinnatus, 
Curius,  Dentatus,  Fabricius  and  Regulus.  Thus  was  it  as  Plinny  held 
that  the  earth  took  pleasure  va\i««\^  <s\3\\!\N^\.^d  b^  ^^*  hands  of  men 
crowned  with  laurels  and  decoTa\Ad^\\XiVfv\im'\^^Vwi^^    ^Yw^xi«s&K& 
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of  Caio,  Yarro,  Virgil,  Columella,  Pliny,  Palladius,  dec,  belong  to  the 
Ittbliographj  of  agricultural  science. 

Well  has  it  been  observed  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
besides  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  the  tranquility  \?hich  it  promises, 
and,  wherever  the  injustice  of  human  laws  does  not  disturb  it,  the  inde- 
pendence which  it  really  affords,  have  charms  that  more  or  less  affect 
every  body,  and  as  to  cultivate  the  ground  was  the  original  destination 
of  man,  so  in  every  stage  of  his  existence  be  seems  to  realize  a  predilec- 
tion for  this  original  employment. 

There  is  one  consideration,  however,  which  should  be  brought  home 
to  the  agriculturalist  and  enforced  upon  every  occasion,  and  it  is,  that 
although,  despite  the  teachings  of  Mons.  Quesnai,  he  be  not  the  only- 
he  and  his  art  are  in  all  the  world,  without  question,  the  greatest — pro- 
ducer of  wealth.  The  gross  product  of  agriculture  will  always  greatly 
exceed  that  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  even  when  they  are  at  their 
greatest  advantage.  Thus,  in  Qreat  Britain,  four  millions  of  agricul- 
turalists raise  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  themselves  and  for  fourteen  mil- 
lions besides,  who  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  In  France 
the  agriculturalists  are  2  to  1  to  other  classes,  in  America  12  to  1,  in 
Poland  20  to  1.* 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  agriculture  and  agricultural  improve- 
ments make  the  only  permanent  additions  to  a  country's  greatness,  or 
pro?ide  for  all  the  contingencies  of  the  future.    No  country  in  which 
the  science  of  agriculture  is  carried  to  high  perfection,  and  which  presents 
^e  picture  of  general  agricultural  development  and  improvement,  has 
®^er  yet  or  can  ever  be  swept  away  by  those  causes  which  have  over- 
^beimed  and  destroyed  many  of  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
/^^ers,  leaving  often  only  to  conjecture  the  sites  which  they  occupied. 
^•^hat  vestiges  remain  to  us  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of  Palmyra  and  Alexan* 
^a,,  Venice,  Genoa  and  Pisa,  Florence  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  great 
^^tximercial  and  manufacturing  communities  of  bye-ffone  days  ?f 

\Vhen  the  scourges  of  the  Roman  Empire  swept  down  from  the  north 

'^^^  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  law  of  arm  rather  than 

*   ^riculture  usurped  the  sway.     Industry  in  Europe  was  paralyzed, 

ti?^  upon  its  ruins  rose  the  iron  rule  of  the  feudal  system  which  resolved 

1^-^  great  masses  of  society  into  an  absolute  and  hopeless  bondage  fatal 

5^  all  improvement.     Fields  were  converted  into  forests  for  chase.     The 

^  ^main  of   the  king  reached  over  all  the  lands  in  his  realm,  and  he  dis- 

,^"ibuted  them  out  to  his  favorites  to  be  held  at  his  arbitrary  will  and 

pleasure.     Thus  did  those  lordly  chieftains,  independent  of  all  the  world 

^^t  their  sovereign,  and  brooking  little  dependence  even  upon  him,  as- 

^^rt  their  territorial  rights  and  parcel  them  out  in  minor  proportions,  to 

^\ie  vassals,  leet-men,  yeomanry  or  people,  with  ingenious  tenures,  which 

^  xhausted  the  products  of  labor  and  enterprise  in  the  rapacious  exactions 

^^f  a  Suzerain  lord  and  master.     But  when  the  feudal  system  tottered 

^pon  its  base  and  fell  at  list  in  a  mighty  ruin,  scattering  its  castellated 

Remains  over  Europe,  the  world  began  that  rapid  stride  in  the  career  of 

progress  which  has  crowded  into  a  generation  the  events  of  a  previous 

thousand  years.J 

*  AUiBon.        fAdam  Smith.        t  CommeTCi&YBAV.'w.Mt^. 
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The  escape  of  science  from  the  thraldom  of  bigotry  and  hypothesis, 
the  regeneration  of  man  from  the  tyrannies  of  despotic  power,  the 
growth  of  towns  4tnd  cities,  the  enlarged  foreign  policy  and  commerce 
of  states,  the  immense  facilities  of  internal  communication,  have  all  been 
instrumental  in  advancing  to  a  high  state  of  improvement  the  agricultare 
and  agricultural  classes  of  most  civilized  nations. 

From  the  earliest  permanent  settlement  in  America,  i^riculture  be- 
came the  chief  employment  and  support  of  the  people.  The  first  colo- 
nists, where  the  land  would  admit,  went  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and 
where  it  would  not,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Burke,  they  went  out  to 
struggle  with  the  monsters  of  the  great  deep.  The  colonial  charters, 
and  m  fact  the  whole  policy  of  the  mother  country,  however  absurdly 
she  may  have  repressed  the  spirit  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry,  were  always  attended  with  the  very  best  designs  towards  the 
promotion  of  agriculture.  As  this  pursuit  in  the  infancy  of  the  colomes 
came  to  be  interrupted  by  Indian  wars,  internal  dissentions,  disease,  or 
the  wild  search  after  precious  metals,  there  were  induced  periods  of 
destitution  and  famine,  of  which  history  not  unfrequently  makes  mention. 
For  whatever  else  a  people  may  be  dependant  upon  their  neighbors,  es- 
pecially when  removed  by  the  breadth  of  oceans,  to  no  extent  and  for 
no  period  is  it  possible  to  be  dependant  for  the  articles  of  daily  food  and 
nourishment,  without  at  times  the  most  frightful  results.  It  would  re- 
quire all  the  navies  in  the  world  to  transport  a  sufficiency  of  food  to 
support  the  people  of  Ireland  a  single  year.' 

The  date  of  the  first  growth  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  is  fixed  in  1618 
or  1614,  when  the  system  of  community  of  property  in  all  the  results  of 
the  year's  industry  was  set  aside,  and  the  lands  parcelled  out  among  set- 
tlers in  proportions  of  fifty  acres  each.  Then  began  the  advance  of 
agriculture  and  population. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  have  been  classed  as 
follows : — 

1.  Those  which  constitute  vegetable  food,  as  wheat,  flour,  rice,  Indian 
corn,  rye,  peas,  beans,  oats,  potatoes,  <fec. 

2.  The  products  of  animals,  as  beef,  tallow,  hides,  butter  and  cheese, 
pork  and  lard,  or  the  animals  themselves  when  exported. 

d.  Cotton  and  sugar. 

4.  Tobacco. 

5  Other  products. 

We  shall  make  a  few  cursory  remarks  upon  each,  beginning  with : — 

Wheat. — This  staple  was  brought  from  Europe  by  the  first  colonists, 
where  it  was  known  and  in  use  from  the  earliest  periods.  Its  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  has 
caused  its  production  to  augment  in  an  extraordinary  ratio.  Perhaps 
one-half  of  the  present  crop  is  now  realized  west  of  the  mountains.  The 
unlimited  territories  of  the  Union  in  the  north  west,  including  even 
Oregon,  which  have  yet  to  be  taken  into  cultivation,  many  of  the  g^reatest 
fertility,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  future  amount  of 
this  crop. 

There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  annual  growth  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  ihe  ceTk&\x%  ol  \%^Q^^x<^e^t  by  approximate  cal- 
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<u\ation8  founded  upon  the  export,  and  we  must  be  dependant  upon 
ibis  census  more  or  less  for  later  estimates. 

It  is  known  that  in  1770,  751|240  bushels  of  wheat,  and  448,868 
barrels  of  bread  and  flour  were  exported  from  the  United  States,  equal 
to  ?ery  nearly  three  millions  of  bushels.  The  returns  after  this  are  not 
satisfactorj  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Oar  chief  markets  for  wheat  have  been  the  West  Indies,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  Great  Britain.  The  West  Indies  have  always  been  a  cus- 
tomer, and  in  time  of  short  harvests  Britain  has  taken  large  quantities. 
DariDg  the  troubles  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1811,  '12  and  '13,  our 
exports  in  that  quarter  were  enormous. 

With  a  sufficient  foreign  market,  the  produce  of  grain  in  the  United 
States  might  be  stimulated  to  almost  any  extent.    In  the  supply  of  Eu- 
ropean nations,  the  powers  of  the  Baltic  are  our  boldest  competitors,  and 
it  has  been  supposed,  though  we  think  without  good  reason,  that  except  in 
txtreordinary  seasons,  they  must  destroy  the  value  of  our  competition, 
lo  1840,  the  British  consuls  in  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  £urope 
made  answer  to  a  circular  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  which  they  very  nearly 
^igieed  that  the  productions  of  these  countries  are  not  susceptible  of 
any  augmentation  without  extraordinary  improvements,  which  are  not 
to  be  expected.    The  roads,  also,  are  execrable,  and  the  seaports  too 
far  removed.    The  gross  products  of  all  these  countries  available  for 
export,  they  estimate  at  about  eighteen  million  bushels — not  exceeding 
0De-8e7enth  the  crop  of  the  Union.  In  Mr.  Ellsworth's  report  to  Congress, 
we  see  the  disadvantages  under  which  Dantzic— one  of  the  most  important 
IT^Q  districts — ^labors  in  comparison  with  the  United  States.    It  ap- 
P^rs  the  grain  is  brought  from  Poland  in  rude  flatboats,  open  to  the 
*^ther,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.     From  this  exposure,  it  must 
ffterwards  be  dried  and  stored,  at  an  expense  of  six  cents  per  bushel ; 
^'^ight  thence  to  England,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel— equal  to  forty-six  cts. 
{ue  irhole  expense  from  Illinois  to  Liverpool,  he  estimates  at  thirty- 
^S'bt.    The  crops  upon  the  continent,  too,  are  much  more  precarious 
'**^0  in  the  United  States,  and  exports  are  frequently  interrupted  by 
P''^hibitions,  which  do  not  take  place  with  us.* 

'^^e  cost  of  producing  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  thus  given  from 
Actual  returns,  by  Mr.  Burke.     The  amounts  are  average : 
la  New  Hampshire  -  -  -  1  10 

"  New  York,  west      .  .  -  -  64 

**  Pennsylvania  .  -  .  40 

"  Ohio,  northern         -  -  -  .  60 

"  Michigan  -  -  -  -  38  to  67 ^ 

<'  Indiana  -  -  -  •  25  to  35 

Thus,  a  barrel  of  flour  from  New  York  at  Liverpool,  would  be  : 
5  basbeis  wheat  a  64  cents  -  -  •  3  20 

Grinding,  &c.,  30c.;  bbl.  33c.     -  •  -  -      0  63 

Freight  to  N.  Y.,  on  canals,  &c.     -  -  -  0  68 

'*  Liverpool,  average     -  •  -  -      0  39 

Insurance,  etc.        •  *         .  -  -  -  0  25 

5)  5  15 

Price  in  Liverpool,  per  bushel  wheat  •  -     1  03 

*For  foil  MUtktica  of  wheat  see  previous  volumes,  titiA  «Bp«c\i\\^  'tt^.X, 
^^  VOL.    I. 
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Rice  tras  known  and  cultivated  in  the  East,  time  ont  of  memory,  and 
has,  in  e?eiy  age,  constituted  the  chief  article  of  food  in  those  populous 
countries.  It  is  cultivated  in  parts  of  South  America,  in  Hungary, 
Lombardy,  Westphalia,  Italy,  etc.  A  crop  has  even  been  obtaineid 
upon  the  Thames.  The  best  rice  in  the  world,  however,  is  that  of 
Carolina.  As  early  as  1666,  in  a  description  of  Carolina,  by  Home,  it 
is  said,  that  "  the  meadows  are  very  proper  for  rice."  Its  first  intro- 
duction was  accidental.  Landgrave  Smith,  Governor  of  the  Province, 
who  had  been  in  Madagascar,  having  a  garden  of  low  ground  in  Charles- 
ton, thought  an  attempt  might  be  made  in  rice,  and  it  most  for- 
tunately happened,  about  the  same  time,  1694,  a  vessel  in  distress,  from 
Madagascar,  put  into  that  port.  In  the  cook's  bag  was  a  little  rough 
rice,  which  was  presented  to  the  Governor.  He  planted  it ;  and  from 
this  small  beginning  has  grown  up  the  great  rice  region  of  that  State, 
which  has  been  such  an  exhaustless  source  of  wealth. 

The  records  of  exportation  of  rice  previous  to  1720,  are  not  extant, 
though  in  11 01  John  Archdale  mentions  seventeen  ships  from  that  colo- 
ny, with  rice,  skins,  pitch,  tar,  &c.* 

Indian  corn,  or  maize,  was  found  native  among  the  Indians  of 
America,  on  every  part  of  the  continent.  It  is  the  original  and  sponta- 
neous  product  of  the  New  World,  and  it  may  be  believed,  will  become 
an  extensive  article  of  food  in  other  countries,  as  it  has  always  been,  in 
some  of  its  various  forms,  in  ours.  So  much  persuaded  was  the  late 
Mr.  Cobbett  of  the  importance  of  this  grath,  that  he  made  every  exer- 
tion to  introduce  its  growth  and  consumption  into  England,  as  a  cheaper 
and  better  article  of  food  than  any  they  used.  After  the  discovery  of 
America,  maize  was  introduced  into  Europe,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  the 
southern  parts.  The  very  strong  prejudices  which  the  English  have 
had  against  the  use  cf  com,  is  now  giving  way,  and  the  late  Irish  fam- 
ines must  do  much  to  remove  it  altogether.  The  people  of  that  country 
had  an  idea  once,  that  to  eat  it  would  turn  them  black.f 

Maize  is  the  crop,  of  all  others,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  best  adapted  to 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  cultivated  on  every  variety  of  soil,  from 
one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  It  constitutes  the  mainstay  of 
the  cereal  farmer,  most  depended  upon  to  furnish  food  and  provender 
to  man  and  beast.  There  is  no  plant,  certainly  none  of  such  vigorous 
growth,  which  will  so  long  continue  highly  productive  when  raisea  year 
after  year  upon  the  same  soil.J 

Stock  and  cattle  raising,  fall  more  naturally  within  the  agricultural 
class  than  within  any  other.  It  is  from  the  soil  that  these  derive  sub- 
sistence ;  and  some  degree  of  attention  to  that  soil  is  always  necessary, 
even  with  the  most  favorable  pasturage. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  attention  paid  to  stock  raising  in  the 
infancy  and  maturity  of  society.  Where  the  lands  are  unimproved,  cat- 
tle are  more  numerous  and  cheaper  than  bread.     After  agriculture  is  far 


*  See  vol.  1  for  a  complete  history  of  rice,  in  all  ita  partioalare,  by  Mr.  Allfton,  of 
South  Carolina, 
f  See  English  Review  lately,  article  on  Ireland. 

t  Whether  com  be  of  Aaiaiic  ot  Km«t\f^%,xi  qtv^xl^  ti^^*^  ^vBAnned,  see  Johnson'e 
Diet  Maize.    In  oar  June  numbei,  \^4^,  «^^«x  ^oXwi^Xa  li^Vx^vtA  ^  \Qgii»si  ^t^. 
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^vanced  the  pastures  become  insufficient,  and  cultivated  lands  will  be 
Implied  to  ibis  business.  Tbe  value  of  stock  must,  tben,  in  addition  to 
4e  expense  of  attendance,  be  at  least  equal  to  tbat  of  tbe  crops  which 
^loight  be  realized  by  tillage.  Bread  and  butcher's  meat  come,  then,  to 
^  par.  Indeed,  if  ordinary  pastures  were  not  as  profitable  as  cultivated 
Xand,  they  would  be  soon  cultivated. 

The  United  States,  from  a  very  early  period,  had  a  sufficiency  of  ani- 

^^nal  products  to  make  large  exportations  abroad.    This  portion  of  our 

export  becomes  every  year  more  diversified  and  extensive.     "  Thouc^h 

«11  the  cattle,"  observed  Adam  Smith,  near  a  century  ago,  '*  of  the  £u- 

Topean  colonies  in  America,  were  originally  carried  from  Europe,  they 

soon  multiplied  there,  and  became  of  so  little  value,  that  even  horses 

were  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  woods  without  thinking  it  worth  while 

to  claim  them."* 

Cotton. — ^This  great  staple,  which  has  raised  a  revolution  in  the 
world,  and  changed  almost  entirely  the  character  and  comfort  of  the 
clothing  which  indigent  man  usually  requires,  belongs  principally  to  the 
history  of  our  country,  and,  we  might  say,  the  history  of  our  very  gener- 
ation. 

Cotton  is  indigenous  to  America.  Though  not  the  most  beautiful  in  its 
fabrics,  it  yields  to  none  in  its  cheapness,  comfort  and  health,  in  the 
coldest  as  in  the  hottest  climates. 

It  is  conjectural  how  remote  are  the  uses  of  cotton,  or  te  what  extent. 
From  the  word  carpas,  in  Esther — oriental  for  cotton — ^it  is  supposed  the 
Jews  were  acquainted  with  it.  Herodotus,  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  makes  mention  of  the  tree  as  growing  in  India,  from  which 
cloth  was  made.  Some  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  in  the  East,  no- 
ticed and  described  the  cotton  wool.  The  use  of  this  fabric  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  goes  back  but  a  little  beyond  the  Christian  era,  and 
it  was  then  only  as  an  article  of  the  most  exquisite  luxury. 

It  has  long  been  supposed  that  cotton  cloths  were  made  in  remote  an- 
tiquity in  Egypt,  and  that  the  mummies  were  embalmed  in  them.  Even 
Virgil  held 

''  Soft  wool,  from  downy  groves,  the  iBthiop  weave8,"t 

but  Mr.  Thompson,  of  England,  has  forever  closed  the  vexatious  ques- 
tion, by  subjecting  the  numerous  specimens  of  this  cloth  to  a  powerful 
microscope.  In  no  case  has  he  discovered  a  single  fibre  of  cotton  in 
them.^ 

The  Latin  and  botanical  word  for  this  plant  is  goasypium.  From  the 
resemblance  of  its  pod  to  a  qumce,  Cotoneum  Malum,  the  present  name 
Cotton  is  derived. 

The  culture  of  cotton  began  first  in  the  East.  The  Chinese  produce 
largely,  but  also  import  from  Surat  and  Bombay  and  other  parts  of 
India,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  that  although  cotton  was  cultivated  in 
gardens  from  remote  antiquity  in  China,  yet  it  was  never  turned  to  any 
account  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  central  Africa  the 
cotton  plant  abounds. 

*  According  to  Ulloa,  in  1730,  the  value  of  an  ox  in  Baenos  Ayrea,  was  Sl^d  45c 
t  Domestic  life  and  Manofacturesof  the  Ancienta. 

}  Later  examimttUma  have  e«tablished  that  cotton,  uwfiiX  «l'W^11l%9i'*Qll^^nt 
mummy  clotba.    Bea  Dr.  Hawk^  late  work  on  Egypt. 
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When  the  Spaniards  first  landed  in  Mexico  thej  found  growing  natiTe, 
and  in  considerable  perfection,  this  inestimable  wool.  There  wereneitlier 
wool,  hemp  nor  silk,  and  the  flax  was  not  used  for  clothing.  The  mod- 
ern Mexicans  have  lost  the  perfection  of  their  ancient  art  of  cotton 
manufacture.  The  plant  was  also  found  wild  bj  Columbus,  id  Hi- 
paniola.  Most  of  the  early  American  discoverers  agree  that  cotton  tk 
one  of  the  articles  of  dress  among  the  American  savages  at  the  pefiod 
of  discovery.  In  1*726  cotton  was  a  staple  product  of  Hispaniola.  h 
1753  Jamaica  exported  2000  bags  ;  Barbadoes  several  hundred  annnallf. 
In  1*787  it  was  grown  in  eight  or  ten  of  the  West  India  islands  in  small 
quantities. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  revolution  it  is  said  bj  Sea- 
brook  that  the  British  endeavored  to  force  its  culture  upon  the  pUnten 
of  Virginia.  In  a  discription  of  Carolina,  1666,  we  learn  the  lands  are 
capable  of  growing  cotton  wool.  An  account  by  Wilson,  1682,  meo- 
tions  its  growth,  from  imported  seed,  in  that  province.  Miss  Lqcos' 
note  to  her  father,  in  1739,  mentions  her  efforts  to  bring  cotton,  etc.,  to 
perfection  in  Charleston.  In  1736,  on  the  shore  of  the  Cbesspeike 
cotton  was  raised  as  a  garden  plant,  and  40  years  after  in  the  same  mj 
in  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  When  the  Ameiiean  var 
broke  out,  General  Delegal,  of  South  Carolina,  cultivated  30  acres  green 
seed  cotton  near  Savannah.  Its  production  was  recommended  bj  the 
congress  of  Carolina  in  1775, 

Among  the  reports  of  the  colonial  office  in  Paris  is  one  of  1760, 
showing  the  great  advantages  Louisiana  might  derive  from  the  cotton 
culture*-the  difficulty  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  wool — its  intro- 
duction from  St.  Domingo — importance  of  introducing  East  India  seed 
— ^machinery,  <fcc. 

Tench  Coxe,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  stated  in  his  book,  1786,  that  Ibe 
people  of  this  country,  south  of  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  were  not  im- 
pressed with  any  belief  of  their  capacity  to  produce  cotton  wool  in  anf 
considerable  quantity.     Mr.  Coxe  had  very  different  views. 

The  earliest  exports  of  American  cotton  were  from  Charleston,  in 
1748,  viz.: — seven  bags  of  wool.  In  1770  ten  bales  were  shipped  to 
Liverpool  from  the  American  colonies.  That  the  increase  was  very  slow 
we  may  infer  from  the  doubt  expressed  in  England,  in  1784,  whether 
all  America  produced  so  much  as  eight  bales,  and  the  course  of  Mr. 
Jay,  in  1792,  who  regarded  cotton  so  unimportant  that  he  signed  a 
treaty  stipulating  against  its  importation  into  Britain,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  navigation  laws  of  that  country.  Congress  refused  their  assent 
to  the  treaty. 

The  exports  of  Cotton  from  the  United  States  were  in — 

1785, 14  bag*. 

1786. 6    " 

1787, 109    " 

1788, 389    " 

1789, 842    " 

1790, 81     «* 

The  accounts  of  exportation  previous  to  1700  are  involved  in  mock 
confusion.  McCulloch  states  the  country  did  not  export  a  pound  before 
that  time.  He  does  not  give  the  average  of  importation  into  Great 
JBritain  higher  ihau  40,^^0  \)a\«&  ^^t  «xi\i\»ii,  ^\^\\aub  to  1784,  and  in 
1786  but  19,900.000  \ba.,  aa  Io\\on«^\— 
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From  British  West  Indies,  5,801,000 

"     French  &  Spaniel]  Col.  5,500,000 

"    Dutch  Col.  1,600,000 

**    Portuguese  Col.  2,000,000 

"    Smyrna  &  Turkey,  5,000,000 

19,900,000 
bout  45,000  bags  of  present  capacity.  But  as  the  English  were  the 
European  nation  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  the  Euro- 
1  consumption  of  cotton  could  not  in  any  case  have  exceeded  thirty- 
million  pounds  in  1790,  or  about  G0,000  bales.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Ddbury  estimates  the  United  States  product  as  ^jj  part  of  the 
wih  of  the  whole  world. 

fapoleon  thought  it  possible  to  introduce  the  cotton  culture  into 
ace,  and  employed  Monsieur  Lasteyrie  to  give  instructions  upon  the 
ject. 

Jl  the  varieties  of  herbaceous,  hirsutum  and  arborescent  cotton,  are 
wn  in  the  United  States ;  the  two  former  comprise  the  green  seed, 
the  latter  the  sea  island.  Mr.  Seabrook  attributes  the  excellence  of 
isiana  cotton  to  a  cross  with  the  sea  island. 

"he  history  of  this  last  cotton  is  curious  and  interesting.     The  seed 

lack,  and  of  Persian  origin,  though  originally  here  from  Bahama.     It 

first  planted  in  Georgia  1786.     It  would  appear  that  the  soil  adap- 

to  it  is  very  limited,  chiefly  the  low  sandy  islands  on  the  Caro- 

and  Georgia  coast,  though  it  is  claimed  also  for  Florida.     The  first 

)  attempted  to  be  raised  was  in  1788.     In  early  times  the  product  of 

crop  was  most  valuable.     Mr.  Seabrook  paid  for  his  plantation  in 

years  1     Some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  this  cotton  were  sold  by  Mr. 

-den  in  1828  for  |2  a  pound! 

iTe  have  said  sufficient  of  East  India  cottons.  Those  of  South 
erica  are  chiefly  the  Pernambuco,  Maranham,  Bahia,  Para,  etc.  The 
nambuco  is  best,  and  was  long  considered  equal  to  sea  island.  The 
on  of  Smyrna  is  very  inferior.  That  of  Egypt  is  very  fine,  and  the 
ore  has  been  partially  revived  after  it  had  almost  been  lost.  Most 
be  West  India  cottons  are  long  staple.* 

UGAR. — ^This  crop  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Louisiana,  though  a 
ted  supply  is  obtained  from  Florida  and  Texas.  Small  patches  of 
i  are  cultivated  in  many  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  maple  sugar 

0  inconsiderable  product  of  our  yankee  brethren. 

he  culture  of  sugar  was  recommended  in  the  earliest  days  of  Louis- 

,  and  we  are  told  by  E.  J.  Forstall,  Esq.,  that  so  soon  as  1725-6  it 

cultivated  on  the  Jesuists'  plantation,  who  introduced  it  in  the 

1  suburb  St.  Mary,  now  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  city. 
Monette  fixes  the  period  of  introduction  1751,  though  he  is  certain- 
oo  late.     Mr.  De  Breuil  in  1758  erected  on  his  plantation,  where 

stands  the  third  municipality,  the  first  sugar  mill.  The  enterprise 
g  successful,  others  soon  followed.  The  manufacture  was  very 
i,  and  only  suited  home  consumption.  A  ship-load  was  sent  to  France 
1765,  but  one  half  ran  away  in  molasses.    This  was  the  first  adven- 


*  Seepreviaua  rolamtB  on  cotton,  and  etpeciiW^  "VfJL.  \t  Kvt^^<^. 
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In  the  hands  of  Spain,  the  sugar  industry  nearly  perished  in^LoTudaQa,and 
was  not  revived  until  1791|  when  the  first  sugar  house  was  put  up  nsder 
this  goverment.  "  Nohodj,"  says  Judge  Host "  imagined  that  sugar  coold 
he  made  of  the  juice,  and  when  Mr.  Bore  tried  his  experiment,  bim- 
dreds  from  the  city  and  coast  assembled  to  witness.  To  use  his  own 
language  '  but  they  remained  outside  of  the  building,  at  a  respectable 
distance  from  the  sugar  maker,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  sort  of  magidis. 
The  second  strike  was  out,  the  sugar  maker  (from  the  West  Indies,) 
stirred  carefully  the  first,  and  then  advancing  towards  the  assembled 
crowd,  told  them  with  all  the  gravity  of  his  craft,  *it  grains;'  and  froo 
the  Balize  to  the  Dubuque,  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Yellow  Stone,  the 
great,  the  all  absorbing  news  of  the  colony  was,  the  juice  of  the  caoehad 
grained  in  Lower  Louisiana/  *** 

It  is  diflicult  to  determine  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  in  the  yean  be 
tween  the  American  purchase  and  1820.  In  1818  it  is  stated  at  25,000 
hhds.  It  was  not  until  1822  that  steam  power  was  introduced  bj 
Messrs.  Gordon  &  Forstall. 

Until  1831  it  was  supposed  Lower  Louisiana  was  unfit  for  refining,  and 
even  so  admitted  by  its  Senators  in  Congress,  but  a  shipment  to  the 
north  at  that  time,  which  took  the  premium,  decided  the  question. 

Since  this  period,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar-cane  have  gone 
on  advancing  from  year  to  year,  and  the  most  extraordinary  improre- 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  agricultural,  and  by  the  march  of  chenm- 
try  in  the  manufacturing  departments. 

Tobacco. — The  history  of  tobacco  is  altogether  modem.  It  is  not 
quite  three  centuries  since  its  first  introduction  into  Europe  from  Mexico, 
or  from  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies,  thus  deriving  its  name,  according 
to  some.  The  American  savages  at  the  period  of  discovery,  were  in  lb« 
habit  of  using  it,  and  its  smoke  they  conceived  an  acceptable  burnt  ofier- 
ing  to  the  Great  Spirit.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  strong  oppositioa 
made  to  the  use.  of  this  weed  in  its  early  history,  by  those  m  autboritj. 
It  required  more  than  King  James'  tobacco  blast  to  check  the  growing 
demand,  or  Pope  Urban's  bull 

Tobacco  was  first  cultivated  by  the  colonists  in  Virginia  in  1616,  and 
by  1622  the  product  from  the  colony  was  60,000.  In  an  account  d 
Carolma,  1680,  it  is  said  that  tobacco  of  an  excellent  sort  grew  well,  and 
sold  from  5  to  8  shillings  a  pound,  though  as  Vir^nia  supplied  the  whole 
European  demand,  little  was  cultivated.  It,  therefore,  does  not  appearac- 
cording  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  among  the  exports  of  Carolina  till  1783,  and  then 
only  643  hhds.  The  export  by  the  close  of  the  century  reached  as  hiffb 
as  10,000  hhds.,  but  soon  began  to  deline  for  the  more  profitable  results 
in  cotton,  and  is  now  nothing  at  all. 

In  1639  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  ordered  the  whole  crop  of  tobacco, 
exceeding  120,000  pounds,  to  be  burnt.  The  report  of  commissioneia 
in  1709  gives  the  export  of  the  previous  ten  years,  annually,  28,868,666 
pounds,  about  11,000,0000  of  which  were  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 
By  1776,  the  annual  export  reached  40,000,000,  of  which  but  7,000.000 
were  used  in  Britain.  In  1775,  the  export  of  the  colonies  reached 
101,828,617  pounds,  of  which  27,000,000  remained  on  hand,  or  were 
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toosumed  in  Britain.    During  the  revolution,  the  average  export  did  not 
exceed  12,000,000  pounds*  of  which  one  half  remained  in  England. 

The  average  export  of  tobacco  for  the  21  years  ending  1835,  varies  but 

sightly  from  the  average  export  for  the  four  years  previous  to  the  revo- 

htion.    Thus,  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Johnson, 

^e  exportation  of  leaf  tobacco  has  been  stationary.     For  this  state  of 

things  various  reasons  are  assigned  :  chiefly,  the  enlarged  production  in 

•Borope,  and  enormus  tariffs  levied  upon  the  article  there,  &:c.     The 

American  consumption  in  1835  vras  estimated  at  100,000,000,  worth 

^0,000,000  dollars.    It  is  impossible  to  state  the  growth  of  foreign  coun- 

^Jies,  though  in  1820  France  alone  produced  32,887,000,  about  one- 

^^rd  of  the  export  of  the  United  States  the  same  year. 

In  the  old  States,  the  production  of  tobacco  has  declined  greatly,  and 
product  been  transferred  to  the  west.     Even  here  the  encouragement 
en  to  grain,  and  the  withdrawal  of  labor  to  hemp,  precludes  the  prob* 
^C^ility  of  larger  production,  whilst  prices  rule  at  anything  like  the  present. 
^       hopes  of  a  larger  foreign  demand,  now  much  increased  since  Euro- 
stocks  appear  not  to  increase  with  larger  exportation,  showing  In- 
eased  use,  and  as  foreign  restrictions  come  to  be  removed,  will  cause  a 
t  extension   of  this  industry.     Mr.  Chapman,   in  a  speech  in  Con- 
Tess,  1847,  remarks,  an  estimate  was  made  by  Mr.  Dodge,  an  intelligent 
nt,  sent  by  this  government  to  different  parts  of  Europe  to  examine 
to  the  state  of  the  tobacco  trade,  by  which  he  shows  that  422,344 
hds.  would  be  exported  to  Europe,  and  consumed  there  under  a  mode- 
rate of  duties.     Our  late  treaty  with  Hanover,  it  is  supposed  will 
ipen  a  much  more  extensive  German  market  to  this  staple.* 
These,  though  the  most  important  of  the  articles  of  our  agricultural 
e,  are  by  no  means  the  most  important  of  our  industry.    In  the  seven 
-Cuticles  of  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  we  raise 
-annually  $140,000,000,  making  a  reasonable  advance  upon  the  census 
Tietums  of  1 840.     The  value  of  the  hay  and  straw  crops,  meaning  by  the 
last  the  blades  of  Indian  corn,  &c.  alone,  is  estimated  at  $180,000,000, 
or  four  times  that  of  the  cotton  crop.     We  have  in  hemp  and  flax, 
tl7,000,000.  The  product  of  gardens  is  estimated  at  $45,000,000  ;  of  the 
dairy,  $4 1,000,000.     In  the  simple  article  eggs,  $5, 1 86,200.    Product  of 
the  forests,  including  lumber,  furs  and  skins,  $21,000,000  ;  in  fire  wood, 
$37,000,OOO.t 


»See  Vol.  II,  Oct.  No.,  for  Tobacco  Stat'iBtics. 

tThe  censuB  of  1850,  which  will  be  pabiished  next  year,  must  embrace  mach 
mora  reliable  information  than  that  of  1840,  from  the  pains  which  are  being  taken. 
We  shall  then  have  a  correct  statement  of  our  products,  and  no  doubt  astound  the 
world  by  their  magnitude.  The  progress  of  no  nation  upon  earth,  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  has  shown  such  results.  It  is  our  intention  to  give  in  the  Review  a 
series  of  papers  analyzing  and  discussing  the  various  statistics  of  this  census  for  the 
federal  Union  and  the  States. 


^ 
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TIERRA   DE  OUERRA. BY   J.    M.   LEO  A  RE. 


,  It  was  not  long  before  the  grey  light  crept  down  the  side  of  the 
barranca,  where  we  left  our  adventurers,  and  as  soon  as  objects  close  at 
hand  were  distinguishable,  the  pair  resumed  their  journey,  being  desi- 
rous of  avoiding  the  observation  of  the  Chaxul  Indians.  They  found  an 
indistinct  path  at  the  bottom  of  the  barranca,  and  pursued  it  without 
hindrance  other  than  that  encountered  in  the  rank  tropical  vegetation, 
until  sunrise,  when  the  termination  of  the  chasm  was  reached,  the 
ground  having  shown  a  gradual  rise  to  the  level  above  for  a  mile  or 
more  back.  A  dense  forest  now  surrounded  them  on  every  side,  from 
the  interior  of  which  were  heard  the  screams  of  monkeys,  gambolling 
among  the  tree-tops ;  everything  else  was  still,  and  the  light  so  obscured 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  trail  which  had  evidently  been  long 
unused,  and  obliged  them  often  to  employ  their  machetes  in  clearing  a 
passage  through  the  vines  and  vigorous  plants  of  a  year's  growth. 
After  walking  a  mile,  however,  the  wood  became  more  open,  and  that 
they  were  approaching  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  wild  tribes  was 
manifested  by  the  junction  of  several  well-worn  paths  branching  out  in 
various  directions ;  our  travellers  chose  the  middle  one,  and  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  the  sounds  of  falling  water  and  of  voices  simulta- 
neously  struck  on  their  ears.  A  thicket  intervened,  stealing  noiselessly 
up  to  which,  they  parted  the  branches,  and  saw  a  few  yards  off  an  old 
woman  and  girl,  filling  a  couple  of  large  callabashes  from  a  spring ; 
the  path  crossed  this  opening  which  was  enclosed  on  all  the  other  sides 
by  a  wall  of  shrubs  and  creepers,  and  drawing  from  their  packs  some 
gay  ribbons,  Eustace  and  Don  Lucas  quietly  entered  the  glade.  The 
ffirl,  who  was  standing  erect  with  the  callabash  poised  on  her  shoulder, 
nrst  caught  sight  of  the  strangers,  and  dashing  the  water  down  with  a 
shriek,  bounded  towards  the  wood  with  the  untamed  grace  of  a  deer ; 
the  nah'CUtambil  (old  woman)  was  equally  alarmed  at  their  appearance, 
but  her  retreat  being  less  nimble,  allowed  Lucas^time  to  adroitly  catch 
her  by  throwing  a  double  ribbon  over  her  neck  and  retaining  the  ends. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  hxich-nah  .^"  (mother)  they  said,  "  Are  we 
Ahwinchacoh  (giants)  or  u^nicob  (men) — look  ?" 

Hearing  herself  spoken  to  in  Maya,  the  withered  hag  ceased  the 
hideous  outcry  she  had  raised,  and  stared  at  her  captors  with  mouth 
a^ape ;  whereupon  they  hung  a  string  of  beads  over  each  shoulder,  and 
giving  the  ribbon  another  turn  about  her  neck,  released  her  from  du- 
rance. She  was  highly  pleased  at  this,  and  clutching  her  treasures 
mumbled  something  and  set  off  after  Ih^  tchoupal  (child)  at  a  round  trot ;. 
her  new  friends  were  not  to  be  got  rid  of,  however,  and  Lucas  catching 
up  the  calabash  she  had  left  followed  close  at  her  heels.  She  had  not 
far  to  go,  for  the  girl,  it  seemed,  finding  she  was  not  pursued — true  to 
the  instinct  of  her  sex,  whether  in  petticoats  or  out  of  them — was  re- 
tracing her  steps  to  get  a  peep  at  ^h-omonob  (the  strangers)  when  they 
Now  that  bet  ^Ltst  letTOt  n»«a  "^^sX^  wA.  ^^  \^t<s.wed  the 
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seemingly  good  understanding  ezisting  between  all  parties,  a  few  beads 
and  compliments  in  her  language  easily  won  her  over,  and  by  the  time 
they  had  reached  the  open  table-land,  on  which,  ia  the  midst  of  maize 
and  tobacco  st'ilks,  were  thirty  or  more  huts,  they  were  capital  friends, 
and  learned  that  all  the  men  were  gone  to  a  Napalhana  (great  feast)  at 
the  next  village.  Quitting  the  crone,  their  younger  guide  led  them  into 
the  town  where  they  were  speedily  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  women 
and  children,  who  came  running  up  from  the  more  distant  huts,  but 
paused  at  a  safe  distance  until  the  persuasions  of  their  new  ally  overcame 
their  fears ;  in  pursuance  of  their  scheme  the  strangers  now  opened 
their  wicker  packs,  and  soon  provided  themselves  with  abundance  of 
provisions  and  tobacco  leaves,  if  nothing  else,  in  barter  for  finery.  So 
far  everything  had  gone  smoothly  and  the  comrades  could  not  but  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  their  success,  while  lying  upon  a  haazpoa 
(palm  leaf  mat)  under  one  of  the  sheds ;  but  an  unexpected  change  was 
at  hand,  for  early  in  the  afternoon  Eustace  was  aroused  by  a  rough 
shake,  and  starting  up  beheld  on  all  sides  the  swarthy  and  by  no  means 
prepossessing  faces  of  twenty  or  more  savages.  They  all  flourished 
wooden  swords  and  spears,  and  certainly  miffht  have  closed  the  sleepers' 
career  if  so  inclined,  before  a  pistol  could  have  been  drawn ;  a  fancy 
which  was  busy  in  some  of  their  brains,  or  their  countenances  very 
much  belied  them.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  the  surprised  party, 
armed  as  they  were,  would  have  been  a  match  for  twice  their  number, 
but  now  keenly  watched,  they  could  only  curse  their  recklessness  and 
folly  for  the  present  inabihty  to  give  battle  if  necessary ;  once  Don 
Lucas  slipped  his  hand  into  his  breast  to  grasp  a  pistol,  but  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  arm  and  a  few  harsh  words  showed  the  intent  was  detect- 
ed. After  eyeing  them  awhile,  with  a  scowl,  the  chief  asked,  in  bad 
Spanish,  what  they  did  in  his  town,  and  who  they  were  ?  To  this — 
thinking  by  speaking  in  their  own  tongue  a  favorable  impression  might 
be  made,  and  at  all  events  all  would  understand — Eustace  replied  in 
Maya,  "  that  they  were  traders  wishing  to  get  a  cargo  of  hutzky  (tobacco) 
and  narrated  how  they  entered  the  village  and  passed  the  morning. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  they  comprehend  the  latter  part  of  the  narra- 
tive, than  quite  a  different  effect  was  produced  from  that  designed,  and 
a  tremendous  uproar  ensued  ;  jealousy,  the  adventurers  found  to  their 
cost,  being  a  prominent  foible  in  the  characters  of  their  ferocious  friends. 
Fortunately  for  them  the  rush  was  so  simultaneous  and  blind,  several  of 
those  in  front  were  thrown  down,  and  both  had  time  to  leap  to  their 
feet  before  receiving  any  violent  blows. 

"  Break  through  !  make  for  the  mountain  !"  cried  Eustace,  in  English, 
shooting  the  chief,  but  the  same  instant  himself  prostrated.  Don  Lucas 
more  lucky,  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  flew  along  the  kutz6  patches  as 
only  a  man  can  with  certain  death  at  his  heels.  Shoot !  shoot !  yelled 
the  crowd  in  chase,  to  a  lean  savage  in  the  lead,  who  held  an  arrow 
drawn  to  his  eye  ready  to  seize  a  chance  as  he  ran  ;  and  down  also 
tumbled  the  Spaniard,  with  the  reed  quivering  in  his  ankle.  At  this 
success,  the  enemy  set  up  a  great  shout,  and  the  two  prisoners  were 
soon  lying  painfully  bound  and  bloody  from  flesh  wounds,  in  one  of  the 
close  huts.  Very  little  heart  had  they  even  for  plotting  an  escape  in 
their  present  helpless  condiiioUf  and  the  heavy  bTea\\i\ti^  qI  «k  ^^ts^^x- 
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iog  savage  close  to  the  door  of  their  prison  was  audible  in  the  stiUness 
of  the  night.  It  was  not  easy  to  rest  quietly  under  the  circumstances, 
but  the  Spaniard  contrived  to  lose  all  thought  of  the  next  day's  probable 
horrors  in  sleep,  his  friend  meanwhile  keeping  involuntary  watch.    The 

greater  portion  of  the  night  has  thus  elapsed,  when  the  attention  of 
ustace  was  attracted  by  a  slight  rustling  in  the  thatch  not  far  from 
the  ground,  and  turning  his  face,  with  an  efifort  in  that  direction,  he  db- 
tinguished  an  opening  already  made,  which  a  hand  of  some  one  without 
each  moment  increased  in  diameter.  £ustace  was  watching  the  progress 
of  the  work  with  breathless  interest,  when  a  figure  crept  half  way  in, 
and  to  his  relief,  the  voice  of  the  girl  who  had  guided  them  to  the  vil- 
lage, softly  asked,  **  Vene-tech,  kinkych  T'  (dost  thou  sleep,  Faireyes  ?)* 
"  Heaven  forbid !"  cried  Eustace  ;  when  without  delay,  she  produced 
a  sharp  stone  and  began  sawing  apart  the  bark  cords  with  which  he  was 
bound ;  this  was  soon  accomplished  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  com- 
plete the  work,  and  the  same  service  was  performed  for  Don  Lucas  now 
also  awake.  While  this  was  doing,  she  related  that  all  the  warriors,  ex- 
cept the  one  at  the  door,  had  gone  into  the  forest  to  see  if  any  enemy 
were  approaching,  as  they  suspected  the  prisoners  to  be  the  spies  of 
some  such  party ;  they  would  probably  be  back  by  morning,  and  would 
then  kill  them  and  make  hhnal  (a  dinner)  of  their  bodies.  **Ez  chkhe- 
Um,**  (but  you  are  too  handsome  for  that,)  she  added,  with  vivacity, 
stroking  down  the  face  of  the  Saxon  with  her  oily  fingeis.  Her  new 
friends  entertained  a  similar  opinion,  and  crawling  through  the  opening 
with  fresh  hope,  rose  to  their  feet  on  the  outside.  "  Kuce  !  see !  see  ! 
exclaimed  the  girl  at  the  moment,  with  a  faint  cry,  and  quick  gesture  to- 
wards the  comer  of  the  hut,  around  which  the  guard  was  stealing,  spear 
in  hand.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  detected,  he  charged,  with  a  wild 
whoop,  but  a  pistol  shot  from  Don  Lucas  brought  him  sprawling  at  their 
feet  mortally  wounded ;  the  report  was  exchoed  and  re-echoed  by  the 
woods  around  ;  and  before  it  had  died  away,  with  a  few  hurried  words 
of  thanks,  the  fugitives  were  making  for  the  hills  a^  fast  as  the  darkness 
permitted,  and  their  guide  fiying  to  reach  her  shed.  The  forest  was 
not  far  off,  and  once  within  its  borders  they  felt  themselves  safe  for  the 
time,  and  paused  to  listen ;  the  town  was  in  an  uproar,  the  screams  and 
cries  of  women  and  children  arising  from  every  part,  but  no  shouting, 
which  confirmed  the  girl's  statement  of  the  absence  of  the  men.  After 
taking  breath  the  comrades  felt  their  way  along,  through  the  pitchy 
darkness,  but  after  an  hour's  struggling  and  creeping,  in  which  they  ad- 
vanced not  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  agreed  that  it  would  be  better 
to  reserve  their  strength  until  it  could  be  employed  to  more  advantage, 
and  await  the  dawn  where  they  were  ;  accordingly,  they  climbed  into  a 
tree  near  at  hand,  and  sat,  with  ears  open  to  the  slightest  alarm  ;  every- 
thing was,  however,  again  perfectly  still,  save  that  at  intervals,  a  faint 
wailing  arose  from  the  direction  of  the  village,  indicating  that  the  corpse 
had  been  found. 


*  Tht  grey  eyes  of  the  Saxon  race,  always  objectB  of  Bpecial  note,  farnbhiDgr  a 
mcir-oaine  among  the  unvar^ini^  b\ac>L  ol  \^«  \vk^woL  ot  v^^ti  VAlC-caate  Spanish 
trihe§  of  Tropical  America. 
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it  last  a  dim  li^ht  penetrated  the  roof  of  branches,  and  sliding  down, 

ta^    adventurers  forced  a  way  through  the  dense  undergrowth,  and 

*^*"xick  into  a  path,  by  good  fortune  not  twenty  yards  distant ;  for  fear 

^^  encountering  any  of  the  natives,  however,  as  they  were  ignorant  of 

^^  position  of  their  settlements,  they  did  not  long  continue  in  the  trail, 

ascending  a  hill  less  closely  wooded  than  the  plain,  to  their  great 

found  themselves  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Sierra,  which  towered  di- 

*X\y  over  head  many  thousand  feet  high.     There  was  a  narrow  barran- 

in  front,  and  descending  into  this  they  halted  to  examine  their  arms ; 

t^ir  machetes  were  gone,  but  none  of  the  pistols  missing  with  the  ex- 

3>tion  of  the  one  with  which  Eustace  had  shot  the  chief,  at  the  moment 

being  struck  down — the  haste  of  the  natives  to  set  out  probably  inter- 

^^TJng  with  an  immediate  search  of  the  prisoners.     Those  that  had  been 

^^-^m^charged  they  reloaded,  and  glancing  up  at  the  rocky  peaks,  among 

^Uch  they  hoped  to  find  a  gap  affording  access  to  the  valley  beyond^ 

mmenced  their  laborious  ascent. 

Scrambling  up  several  steep  acclivities  they  again  fell  into  a  path 
rhich  wound  upwards  as  far  as  could  be  seen  along  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  this  time  they  determined  to  follow  it,  as  Don  Lucas' 
"oot  had  begun  to  swell  and  prove  exceedin^y  painful,  the  wound  bein^ 
luch  irritated  by  the  effort  of  climbing.     The  ascent  was  rapid  ana 
>ften  abrupt,  a  few  holes  in  the  smooth  rock  serving  as  steps  to  scale  a 
precipice,  and  from  the  summit  of  one  of  these  last,  their  great  elevation 
^was  shown  by  a  partial  view  of  three  separate  villages  of  the  wild  tribes 
-on  the  table  lands  far  below.     All  vegetation  had  now  ceased,  and  on 
every  side  were  enormous  masses  of  gritty  stone,  piled  one  on  the  other 
ID  desolate  grandeur,  in  the  midst  of  which  appeared  yawning  chasms, 
and  rugged  channels  worn  by  torrents  during  the  rainy  season ;  the  path 
was  no  longer  distinguishable,  but  as  they  had  traced  it  to  the  foot  of 
the  dry  water-course  up  which  they  were  toiling  over  loose  pebbles,  the 
climbers  entertained  no  doubt  of  their  being  still  in  the  route  pursued  by 
pedestrians  in  the  habit  of  passing  that  way,  whoever  they  were ;  and 
as  it  was  a  most  unlikely  thing  that  any  one  would  climb  to  this  height 
to  descend  on  the  same  side,  conjectured  they  could  not  be  far  from  the 
gap  they  sought.     Whenever  they  halted  to  rest,  who  and  what  the 
8trange  people  were,  among  whom,  it  was  probable,  before  night  they 
would  find  themselves,  furnished  an  absorbing  topic  of  conversation,  but 
neither  looked  to  encounter  any  human  beings  for  some  hours  at  least. 
Meanwhile,  as  they  clambered  higher,  the  difficulty  of  advancing  in- 
creased, and  Eustace  was  debating  whether  it  was  not  possible  they  had 
overlooked  the  true  continuation  of  the  path  at  first  followed,  when  Don 
liucas,  who  had  turned  the  shoulder  of  a  jutting  rock  in  front,  suddenly 
tittered  a  suppressed  exclamation :  the  other  was  quickly  at  his  side,  and 
holding  fast  to  a  natural  parapet  over  which  they  leaned  "with  the  caution 
requisite  on  the  brink  of  a  sheer  precipice  a  thousand  feet  deep,  beheld 
a  scene  not  readily  forgotten.     The  same  narrow  plain  seen  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Chaxul,  lay  spread  out  before  them,  and  numerous 
edifices,  white  and  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  were  discernable  many 
leagues  away.    But  their  eyes  had  scarcely  glanced  over  the  distant  ob- 
jects, when  they  were  caught  and  detained  by  the  spectacle  immediately 
beneath;    the  ianer  range  of    Sierra  wtich,  (adtig  VXi^^  Osnasoi.  \ift«st 
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Chazu],  rises  to  so  ^eat  a  height  as  to  cat  off  all  but  the  remote  vieir^ 
in  this  place  sank  to  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  altitude,  and  was  re- 
moved a  mile  or  so  from  the  base  of  the  precipice,  the  intervenuig  space 
being  occupied  by  a  valley  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  plain  beyond, 
and  consequently  nearer  to  them.  As  far  as  could  be  seen  on  each  side 
the  surface  of  this  table  was  covered  with  stone  houses,  both  large  and  small, 
pyramids,  some  quite  isolated,  and  others,  as  one  opposite,  partly  hewn  out 
of  the  native  rock  and  partly  constructed  of  massive  blocks ;  the  hum  of 
a  dense  population  arose  from  beneath,  and  men,  women  and  children 
were  distinctly  to  be  seen  going  from  place  to  place,  some  with  burdens 
on  their  backs,  others  laboring  in  the  gardens,  and  others  again  basking 
in  the  sun,  hot  as  it  was,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  or  steps  of  the 
teocallis.  Occasionally  a  figure  of  apparently  gigantic  proportions,  or 
one  cased  in  some  glittering  material,  passed  along,  and  the  direction 
these  invariably  took  towards  the  base  of  the  steep,  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  gazers  to  discover  the  cause ;  stretching  still  farther  over  to  ac- 
complish this,  they  were  startled  to  perceive,  on  a  platform  of  rock  some 
forty  feet  below,  which  intercepted  a  view  of  what  was  under,  a  group 
of  warriors  armed  with  spears,  clubs  and  bows,  and  gaily  adorned  with 
feathers.  The  pair  of  adventurers  had  only  time  to  observe  thus  much» 
when  an  outcry  from  the  valley  drew  their  gaze  into  that  quarter  again,, 
and  by  the  number  of  hands  pointing  aloft,  shouts  and  running  together, 
they  perceived  their  presence  was  detected,  and  the  more  distant  were 
endeavoring  to  direct  the  eyes  of  those  closest  to  their  position.  They 
had  barely  taken  the  hint  and  withdrawn  their  heads,  when  a  flight  of 
arrows,  from  the  occupants  of  the  platform,  swept  the  brink  of  the 
ledge,  quivered  high  in  air,  and  descending,  rattled  like  a  shower  of  hail 
on  the  rock  behind;  the  whizzing  of  these  missiles  so  close  to  their  ears, 
was  not  the  most  agreeable  sound,  and  as  their  reception  seemed  likely 
to  be  more  stormy  than  had  been  anticipated,  they  thought  it  better  to 
take  up  a  more  sheltered  position.  With  this  object  in  view,  Don 
Lucas,  followed  by  Eustace,  crept  along  the  parapet  toward  the  right 
and  entered  a  cleft  between  two  walls  of  bare  rock.  As  this  was  a  bad 
place  to  be  caught  in,  they  pushed  on  with  what  speed  they  might  until 
the  pass  became  more  open  and  shallow,  when  they  saw  the  craigs  sur- 
mounted on  a  sudden  by  a  dozen  armed  men,  some  in  armor  of  brass 
links,  and  others  protected  by  wadded  cuirasses  of  a  brown  stuff,  which 
gave  them  the  bulky  appearance  observed  twice  before.  Several  of  these 
carried  spears,  which  they  balanced  in  act  to  throw,  as  they  came  leapmg 
down  from  ledge  to  ledge,  but  the  greater  part  shook  hollow  clubs  violent- 
ly overhead  with  a  loud  rattling  noise.  Don  Lucas,  whose  Spanish  blood 
was  up,  stood  firm,  pistol  in  hand,  his  dilated  eye  running  from  one  to 
the  other,  undecided  which  to  sacrifice  where  the  claims  of  each  were  so 
equal,  and  deaf  to  the  other's  rapid  and  prudent  expostulation,  in  an 
instant  brought  one  of  the  attacking  party  tumbling  and  bloody  down 
the  steep.  Eustace  now  drew  his  own  pistols,  resolved  at  all  events  to 
sell  life  dearly,  a  spear  having  prostrated  his  rash  comrade,  and  two 
others  wounding  himself  slightly  in  the  left  arm  and  leg ;  but  at  the 
instant  found  himself  entangled  in  a  net  falling  from  above,  the  cord  of 
which  being  dexterously  drawn,  \ie  N««ka  \.V«Q7i\i  ^vih  stunning  violence 
oa  the  rocks,  completely  p\moned.    \V\s'w^a.^w»^^t^^Oi^lx^TBSi>i^v 
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«nd  bound  securely,  he  was  forced  to  climb  after  his  captors  in  the  best 
manner  practicable,  a  thrust  from  the  butt  end  of  a  spear  serving  to  re- 
store his  equilibrium  when  in  danger  of  falling  backward.     Don  Lucas, 
vho  showed  no  sign  of  life,  was  dragged  roughly  along  by  the  arms. 
The  party  crossed  the  opposite  ridge,  and  immediately  entered  a  chasm 
in  the  side  of  which  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  had  been  hewn,  and  from 
this  spot  the  whole  plain  once  more  lay  open  to  view ;  the  steps  were 
frequently  exchanged  for  a  steep  zig-zag  path,  and  this  again  would 
tenninate  in  a  precipitous  stone  ladder,  so  there  was  little  monotony  in 
^he  route.     The  last  flight  of  steps  was  broad  and  massive,  and  commu- 
Seated  also  with  the  terrace  upon  which  the  prisoners  had  gazed  from 
Above,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  whole  space  immediately  adjacent,  was 
^I^J^onged  by  an  excited  populace,  who  regarded  the  former  with  fero- 
cious countenances,  while  their  escort  forced  a  passage  through  their 
^'<J8t,  crossing  in  front  of  their  late  elevated  perch  among  the  craigs. 


ART.  TIL— ANNBXATION  OP  CANADA. 

^   ANNEXATION     OF   CANADA. — VIEWS    OF    VARIOUS   CANADIAN,   AMERI- 
CAN  AND   ENGLISH   JOURNALS. — LITTEL's   LIVING   AGE,    ETC.,   ETC. 

^Xhe  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  is  be- 
oing  to  assume  a  shape  of  importance,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  dis- 
sions  which  are  now  going  on  in  the  province,  the  mother  country, 
the  northern  section  of  this  confederacy.     Has  the  South  no  inter- 
in  the  issue,  that  she  seems  to  be  asleep  at  her  post  ?     Whether  she 
X^poses,  or  is  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Canada,  should  not  the  voice 
'^  her  press  be  heard  disseminating  light  and  information  upon  the  sub- 
^^«t  ?     Should  we  not  at  least  inquire  into  the  motives  of  the  parties  who 
^vor  this  new  annexation  ?     The  South  certainly  has  an  interest  at 
e  as  great  as,  possibly  greater  than  Canada,  the  North,  or  Great  Bri- 
D.     Most  assuredly,  then,  she  should  not  wait  until  public  opinion 
^ven  within  her  own  borders)  is  moulded  by  the  voice  of  a  triply  com- 
bined provincial,  British,  and  northern  press,  whose  interests  may  be  an- 
X^onistic  to  her  own.     For  ourself,  it  is  not  our  intention  in  this  article, 
Xo  either  favor  or  oppose  the  annexation  of  Canada.     We  are  disposed, 
\iowever,  to  contribute  our  little  mite  to  awaken  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  question  now  being  agitated  in  other  sections,  in  regard  to 
-this  subject.     It  is  the  duty  of  a  free  people  to  be  forever  on  the  alert 
with  regard  to  any  important  political  act  of  the  government  under  which 
they  live.     No  act  can  be  more  important  than  the  extension  of  ter- 
'^tory. 

Does  Canada  herself  desire  annexation,  is  a  question  which  first  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  minds.  We  believe,  from  the  light  before  us,  and 
from  the  tone  of  the  press  of  both  political  parties  in  that  province,  that 
a  large  majority  of  her  citizens,  of  whatever  political  creed,  desire  it  as 
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an  object  dearest  to  their  hearts.  There  has  long  been  a  party  among 
the  French  iDhabitants  of  the  province,  called  the  Papineau  party,  who 
have  all  the  while  been  friendly  to  the  project  of  Canada's  becoming 
one  of  the  United  States.  Their  zeal  in  the  cause  continues  unabated ; 
but,  in  addition  to  this  class,  there  is  another  party  among  the  French 
who  favor  the  present  government,  and  who  are  called  the  La  Fontaine 
party,  as  being  supporters  of  the  prime  minister,  whose  name  they  bear, 
who  go  for  annexation.  M.  Duvernay,  editor  of  the  Minervt  newspa- 
per, which  is  the  organ  of  the  French  party  supporting  the  present  gov- 
ernment, has  long  been  the  confidential  friend  and  faithful  ally  of  the 
prime  minister.  La  Fontaine.  He  has  recently  come  out  in  a  leading 
editorial,  which  bears  the  marks,  as  is  asserted  by  the  correspondent  of 
the  English  paper,  the  Spectator,  of  ''  deliberate  and  careful  prepara- 
tion." The  first  thing  which  he  does,  is  to  taunt  the  Montreal  Herald 
and  the  Canadian  tories  generally,  for  being  advocates  of  annexation. — 
He  seems  to  exult  in  the  fact  that  the  party  formerly  most  friendly  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  independence  of  Canada, 
have  now  wheeled  right-about  face,  and  are  favoring  more  strenuously 
than  the  former  friends  of  liberty,  a  disenthrallment  from  the  British 
yoke. 

After  this,  he  goes  on  to  say  plamly,  that  he  himself  favors  annexa- 
tion, giving  good  and  cogent  reasons  why  he  believes  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  the  province.  He  winds  up  by  citing  the  letter  which 
General  Scott  published  some  time  ago,  in  which  he  declares  himself  in 
favor  of  annexation  ;  says  he  believes  it  will  be  consummated  with  the 
consent  of  Great  Britain,  and  asserts  it  beneficial  to  all  parties. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Duvemay's  editorial  is  regarded  as  a  most 
pregnant  fact  in  Canada,  containing  as  it  does,  the  principles  avowed  by 
him.  His  paper  is  considered  the  mouth-piece  of  four-fifths,  at  least, 
of  the  French  population.  In  addition  to  this,  his  journal  is,  as  already 
stated,  the  oi^an  of  the  La  Fontaine  government  and  its  adherents.  The 
consequence  is,  that  this  fact  gives  M.  Duvernay *s  views  the  appearance 
and  importance  of  semi-official  statements.  AH  look  upon  the  prime 
minister  and  his  party  as  pledged  to  annexation. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Spectator  thinks  that  the  La  Fontaine  party 
are  annexationists,  because  they  are  compelled  to  be  so  by  the  tide  of 

Eopular  opinion.  He  says,  "  the  tide  has  set  in  for  annexation,  and  the 
a  Fontaine  party  is  unwilling  to  be  left  behind  it."  The  truth  is,  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  change  in  parties  in  Canada  within  the  last  few 
years.  During  the  revolution  of  1837,  one  party  bore  the  names  of  Re- 
bels, and  the  other  that  of  loyalists.  Previous  to  that  event,  the  British 
party  held  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  The  French  were  looked 
upon  as  a  mean,  inferior  race,  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  or  bearing 
any  part  in  the  government.  Their  British  oppressors  looked  down 
upon  them  with  contempt,  and  had  done  so  from  the  time  that  Canada 
passed  into  the  hands  of  England,  with  the  surrender  of  Quebec.  Li- 
stead  of  being  considered  a  portion  of  the  British  government,  they  were 
looked  down  upon  as  vassals  and  slaves.  The  British  inhabitants  re- 
garded them  as  a  conquered,  surrendered  enemy,  whom  they  were  sent 
to  watch  over  and  guard.  TViencL  \.\i^  l«xi&t.v»&m  of  a  bigoted,  ignorant 
religioQ  came  in  to  lend  its  acw\i\Vj  Vi  >i)aftl«vA^\ifcV^^&Ti^^v«^^%a- 
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tfons.    The  French  party  regarded  the  British  inhabitants  as  a  set  of 
iteretics  worthy  of  the  guillotine  and  the  stake,  while  the  English  looked 
upon  the  French  as  an  ignorant,  bigoted,  priest-ridden  faction,  behind 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  its  masses  and  its  purgatories.     The  contest 
of  Saxon  and  Celt  was  as  bitter  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  William  and 
^13  Norman  followers  set  their  conquering  feet  upon  the  shores  of  Al- 
bion.  At  length  the  fires  which  had  long  smouldered  beneath  the  fear  of 
^he  British  lion,  showed  symptoms  of  breaking  out  into  a  blaze.     The 
^r-ench  party,  long  galled  and  chafed  beneath  the  curb  and  spur  of  their 
ritish  riders,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  confiscation,  and  death  itself, 
ere  risks  which  might  well  be  run  in  a  cast  of  the  die  for  liberty.     The 
Tolution  of  1837  was  the  result. 

In  that  contest  the  French  were  called  the  Rebels,  and  the  English 
e  Loyalists.     It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  former  party  had  cal- 
milated  without  its  host,  and  the  rebellion  was  soon  put  down.     But  it 
as  not  without  its  fruits  for  good  to  the  French  party.     Upon  the  ad- 
ice  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  and  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  the  Canadian  Tice- 
^^oys,  the  English  government  showed  itself  sagacious  enough  to  change 
^^  ts  policy  towards  its  rebellious  colony.    Easy  at  home,  notwithstanding 
.he  oppressions  towards  a  conquered  people  to  whom  leniency  and  pro- 
"Section  were  due,  it  forgot  its  obligations  until  taught  that  even  the 
IFrenchman  has  some  rights  which  he  will  not  quietly  allow  to  be  vio- 
^ted.     The  immense  cost  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  colony,  and  the  fear  that  oppression  would  drive  Cana- 
da to  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  wrung  from  her  imwilling  hands 
the  dues  and  the  rights  which  she  would,  under  the  circumstances,  long 
have  retained  in  clenched  fists.     The  result  was,  that  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  hitherto  distinct  provinces,  were  united  into  one,  under  one  leg- 
islature, in  which  the  Frenchman,  as  well  as  the  Englishman,  exercised 
the  right  of  representation.     What  followed  showed  the  justice  of  the 
French  cause,  and  the  injustice  of  that  of  the  British. 

After  the  salutary  measures  adopted  by  the  English  government,  in 
regard  to  Canadian  politics,  had  gone  into  effect,  the  voice  of  rebellion 
was  heard  no  more  throughout  the  land.  All  that  the  Frenchman 
wanted  was  anything  like  a  fair  exercise  of  his  rights.  He  got  more 
than  he  wanted — certainly  more  than  he  expected.  Grateful  for  the  fa- 
vor extended  towards  him,  after  he  had  fought  for  it,  he  became,  from 
that  time,  satisfied  and  loyal,  whereas  heretofore  he  had  been  discon- 
tented and  rebellious. 

Just  the  reverse  was  the  consequence  with  the  Englishman.  Accus- 
tomed to  consider  himself  the  superior  of  the  Frenchman,  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  him  elevated  to  the  same  position  as  himself — meeting  him 
as  an  equal  in  the  council  hall  and  the  legislative  chamber — rendering 
his  ballot  a  nullity  by  casting  another  in  opposition  to  it.  From  being 
satisfied  and  loyal,  he  became  discontented  and  tinged  with  disloyalty. 
While  he  was  the  oppressor,  he  was  willing  enough  to  see  the  foot  of 
the  tyrant  upon  the  neck  of  Canada.  Since  he  can  no  longer  exercise 
the  high  prerogative  of  oppressing  his  fellow  man,  he  becomes  enraged 
with  his  government,  across  the  waters,  and  threatens  it  with  annexa- 
tion— as  it  Uncle  Sam  would  restore  him  his  fallen  sceptre  any  more 
iliao  his  father  John  Bull  does.     But  no  maUeT  ioT  \}{i^\.\  >Xi^^Ti^g^- 
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man's  desire  of  revenge  will  induce  him  to  favor  annexation,  although 
he  knows  that  he  will  not  gain  thereby  the  inestimable  privilege  of  op- 
pressing Frenchmen. 

The  French  party  has  been  gaining  power  and  influence  ever  since 
the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  until  it  is  now  in  the  ascendency.  The 
British  party  from  that  time  has  become  more  and  more  dissatisfied,  un- 
til it  is  now  almost  entirely  disloyal.  The  **  rebellion-losses  "  bill,  by 
which  they  imagine  that  the  French  rebels  are  too  much  favored,  and 
their  own  importance  too  much  underrated,  has  but  served  to  increase 
their  dissatisfaction.  They  very  naturally  ask  themselves  what  they 
gained  by  being  loyal,  when  they  have  lost  their  influence  in  favor  of 
the  French  party  ;  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  more  years,  their 
pockets  are  laid  under  contribution  to  reward  the  rebels  for  their  acts 
of  1837.  It  is  intolerable — and  their  cry  is  for  annexation.  Not  that 
they  have  lost  respect  for  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  or  are 
in  love  with  republics,  but  because  the  British  government  has  lowered 
their  importance,  and  revenge  dictates  to  them  the  course  they  are  pur- 
suing. We  are  sustained  in  these  views  by  a  passage  in  the  letter  of 
the  Spectator's  correspondent  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
whom  the  tenor  of  his  letter  shows  to  belong  to  the  British  party. 

"  Though  I  have  hated^^^  says  this  correspondent,  ^^  the  thought  of  becoming  an 
American  Republican^  sure  1  am  that  this  fate  awaits  us  all  iu  Canada ;  and  I  can 
only  wonder  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Canadians  of  all  parties  and  classes 
are  falling  into  the  belief  that  aunexation  aloue  can  set  as  to  rights ;  that  it  will 
mend  the  fortune  of  every  colonist ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  it  will  prove 
a  comfort  and  a  blessing.  Relief  from  pain  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  this 
is  what  the  whole  colony  is  longing  for,  and  will,  1  believe,  soon  obtain  by  the  only 
means  now  possible/'  [that  is  annexation.] 

Horrible  "  fate  *'  indeed !  the  "  thought  of  becoming  an  American 
Republican ! "  Nevertheless,  the  British  party  will  become  so,  if  by 
this  means  they  can  be  revenged  for  being  deprived  of  what  they  con- 
sider their  birth-right — bullying  Frenchmen.  This  same  correspondent, 
as  a  representative  of  the  British  party,  is  not  willing  to  allow  the  French 
party  sincerity  in  being  annexationists,  but  contends  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  be  so  by  popular  opinion,  in  order  not  to  be  left  behind.  The 
French  might  retort,  by  asking  him  how  long  he  and  his  party  had  been 
favorers  of  Canadian  independence,  just  as  the  Minerva  taunts  the  tory 
Herald  for  supporting  annexation.  Compelled  by  public  opinion,  in- 
deed !  and  when  the  French  are  in  the  ascendancy  and  control  popular 
opinion ! 

That  the  French  party  in  Canada  is  in  favor  of  annexation  has  been 
shown  from  the  position  of  the  Minerva,  That  the  British  party  is  in 
favor  of  it  has  also  been  shown.  We  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  some 
of  the  English  and  Canadian  papers,  to  show  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the 
resistance  by  this  party  to  the  government  across  the  waters,  and  their 
desire  for  annexation.     The  Spectator  of  May  26th,  says, — 

**  The  news  from  Canada  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  private  accounts  are  still 

ddrker  than  the  published.     Lord  Elgin  steadily  perseveres  in  his  course,  and  the 

^Fernor-general  has  succeeded  m  \»ec^m\t^^  \Vv«  ^ocksby-^^eneral  for  the   oltrm 

**  loynl  "  party.     As  the  **  Tebe\V\ou-\osae»  \>\\\"  <iomca  Vi\*^  t^^vK^^  %&«si'\nAOQ(t«c- 

•ble  act,  the  qaeetion  of  ••  annex«LV\on''  t*Vw«*--V\v\!l  >^itA\A  %sds«i^  ^mc»^^^'^ 

a/arm  among  ahen ;  but  iVitt  U  »  agim  XiXVed  ol?* 
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The  Montreal  Conner,  a  Tory  paper,  has  not  as  yet,  we  beliere, 
hegnn  to  favor  openly  and  boldly  the  cause  of  annexation.     Yet  it  has 
been  publishing  a  series  of  very  able  papers,  which  indirectly  fnvor  a 
Qiiion  with  the  United  States.    The  writer  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain  has  in  reality  approached  nearer  a  practi- 
cal working  in  the  American  Confederacy  than  in  Canada.    He  has 
Adopted  the  principle  that  "  all  power  rests  with,  and  emanates  from 
^c  people."     He  then  goes  on  to  show  how  much  superior  the  govem- 
'xient  of  the  United  States  is,  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  people,  to 
fiuit  of  Canada.     After  noticing  some  objections,  by  Paley,  to  a  Repub- 
lit^an  form  of  government,  speaking  of  our  political  system,  he  thus 
l>"roceed8 : — 

'*  Naariy  three-qnarten  of  a  centnry  have  since  elapied,  and  the  "  experiment  *' 
^^1  become  a  great  fact — a  settled  reality.  The  experience  of  each  succeeding  year 
*^  only  realixing  what  Paley  so  clearly  foreshadowed  as  the  poesible  result  of  such  a 
^ — ^namely,  the  higheit  ieeurity  combined  with  the  mo8i  ample  liberty,  at  well 
a  capacity  J  or  extennon.  From  thirteen  states,  which  originally  constituted  the 
ifederacy,  the  number  has  already  reached  thirty.  The  Union,  no  doubt,  misht, 
th  advantage  to  the  whole,  be  increased  to  fifty  or  sixty.  The  larger  the  number, 
le  lea  risk  would  the  Federal  Government  incur  from  the  *'  dissensions  and  jealousies 
tferred  to  by  Paley,  as  likely  to  arise  amongst  individual  states." 


Our  writer  next  goes  on  to  notice  the  leading  provisions  in  the  Ameri- 

Constitution — particularly  those    concerning  its   amendment,   its 

^^[uarantying  republican  forms  of  government  to  the  states,  and  the 

^(K>wers  of  these  states  themselves  over  their  own  legislation,  under  the 

^constitution.     He  then  goes  on  to  say : — 

''The  Canadas,  therefore,  might  be  admitted  as  states,  without  any  change^  if  the 
^leople  so  willed  it,  than  the  election  of  a  governor.  The  power  of  appointing  judges, 
and  other  officers,  might,  as  at  present,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  federal,  and  many  of 
the  state  governments,  still  continue  in  the  executive.  The  elective  franchise  might 
also,  as  in  South  Carolina,  and  some  other  states,  be  based  upon  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, or  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  to  the  state.  If  these  princi- 
ples were  adhered  to,  the  transition  would  be  attended  with  no  great  organic  changM 

cnlated  to  shock  the  feelings  or  unsettle  the  minds  of  men.  Tne  legislative  assembly 
might,  as  at  present,  be  elected  for  four,  and  the  legislative  council  for  six  years ;  and 
to  giro  the  latter  greater  stability  to  resist  popular  influences  of  a  dangerous  nature, 
as  well  as  to  keep  in  it  experienced  men,  a  third  of  its  members  might  retire  every  two 
years,  by  rotation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  federal  senate. 

^  With  such  well  defined  privileges  and  powers  guarantied  to  us,  all  the  bugbears 
which  the  fertile  imaginations  of  interested  or  bigoted  politicians  of  all  parties  have 
conjured  up  about  perpetual  election  and  universal  suffrage,  would  vanish  into  thin  air. 
I  *<  As  an  immediate  consequence  of  our  admission  into  the  Union  would  follow  a 
'settled  state  of  public  mind.  All  men  would  at  once  feel  that  we  had  taken  our  place 
amongst  the  nations — that  we  had,  in  fact,  reached  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  where 
the  energies  rapidly  develop  themselves.  The  bitterness  and  virulence  of  internal 
<}is0eiisions  would  suddenly  be  forgotten  with  the  return  of  prosperity.  Our  new  posi- 
tion would  soon  foster  into  existence  a  national  feeling  and  pride  that  would  direct  our 
energies  as  a  people,  and  lead  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  numerous  public  outer- 
prises,  and  particularly  of  railways,  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  advan- 
tage* which  nature  and  providence  have  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  our  common 
Country." 

There  has  been  a  paper  established  in  Montreal,  ^Vvo&^  ^'^^^vd.V  ^V^\^N» 
t9  to  favor  aDDexatiOD.    Ita  prospectus  first  appetttedi  Vcv  >^<&^^^xvvsc 

^^  VOL.  1. 
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from  which  the  ahove  extracts  are  taken.  The  Montreal  Herald,  anotber 
prcunment  Tory  paper,  holds  this  language  in  regard  to  aoaexalioi. 
After  going  on  to  enumerate  the  advantages  of  a  union  with  Ameriei^ 
it  conwQues : — 

**Thi]8,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  ineonteetaUe  that  the  great  majtiitytf 
ihoae  among  ua  who  think  independently,  are  looking  forward  to  annezatioD  u  tte 
relief  from  many  of  our  political  difficulties,  and  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  Mei 
who  have  differed  most  widely,  and  who  perhaps  will  continue  to  differ  on  aO  ftfaer 
questions,  even  after  annexation  shall  have  taken  place,  agree  at  this  moment  ii  de* 
siring  annexation  as  the  most  advantageous  movement  that  we  can  adopt  Bat  wUi 
the  feeling  for  annexation  is  strong,  there  is  as  strong  a  desire  that  nothing  thM  k 
done  by  violence ;  and  that  if  England  will  cast  off  her  children,  they  may  yet  ncTer 
be  found  in  arms  against  her.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  question :  *'  W2I  ih» 
British  government  oppose  annexation  ?" 

This  important  question  we  shall  discuss  presently.  We  wOI  barelj 
remark  here  that  this  and  the  foregoing  extract  are  strange  language  for 
Tory  papers,  when  compared  with  their  former  opinions.  But  the  caase 
of  the  change  in  those  opinions  we  have  already  pointed  out.— A  cor- 
respondent of  the  New-York  Tribune,  a  Tory — the  correspondent  we 
mean,  of  course,  and  not  the  Tribune — writing  from  Kingston  coDcerning 
the  convention  which  agreed  unanimously  to  adopt  the  federatire 
Union  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces  as  one  of  the  measures 
which  it  would  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  province,  [Upper 
Canada,]  says : — 

**  In  truth,  the  great  defect  of  the  federative  scheme  lies  in  this,  that  wbaterer  %i- 
vantage  it  promises  to  afford,  only  suggests  how  much  greater  would  he  the  laiDe  ad- 
vantage if  gained  by  annexation  to  the  United  States.  No  man  can  dint  hiieycito 
that;  while  it  would  equally  entail  upon  us  the  expenses  of  a  federal  goTenment, 
which  is  the  great  economical  objection  to  a  union  with  you.  The  only  tbiog  «» 
should  save  by  federation,  as  compared  to  annexation,  would  be  our  British  feeliaga 
These  are  doubtless  strong,  but  they  grow  weaker  daily,  when  they  are  in  direct  op* 
poeition  to  our  desire  for  the  material  prosperity  of  ourselves  and  our  children.** 

The  correspondent  of  the  Spectator  says,  among  many  other  things,— 

*'  All  the  English  newspapers  in  Lower  Canada  are  now,  more  or  team  the  ndvo- 
cates  of  annexation.  In  Upper  Canada,  annexation  is  the  fashionable  doetiiae. 
Throughout  the  province,  even  amongst  the  very  few  who  are  now  sincerely  attached 
to  the  British  connection,  annexation  to  the  United  Stales  is  felt  and  admitted  to  be 
the  only  probable,  and  above  all,  the  only  eflS»ctual  solution  of  our  troubles  and  difi- 
cnlUes." 

Why  does  Canada  desire  annexation  ?  is  the  second  question  which 
presents  itself  to  our  minds.  We  have  already  shown  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  British  party  in  that  province  desire  it  It  has  seco 
that  the  French  party  has  been  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  itself,  and, 
starting  from  the  same  point  with  itself,  is  already  outstripping  it  in  the 
race  for  political  power  and  influence.  To  take  revenge  upon  the  gov- 
emment  of  Great  Britain  for  such  a  policy  as  has  brought  about  this 
state  of  things,  it  is  willing  to  see  Canada  annexed  to  the  United  Sutes. 
Perhaps  it  thinks  it  can  frighten  the  mother  country  into  an  acquiescence 
of  its  wishes  by  m&k.Vn^  X\i^  \.\iieaX  qI  ^s^Dk^TaNi^xi^ 
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W«  know  tbat  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  would 
^  pve  tbe  BritiBh  Canadians  the  same  ascendancy  over  the  French 
^ch  they  formerly  possessed.    But  it  would  do  this  much.    It  would 
ble  them  to  separate  themselves  entirely  from  a  class  so  ohnozious 
them,  hy  their  remaining  m  the  State  of  Upper  Canada,  while  the 
"rench  would  remain  in  Lower  Canada,  for  there  would  be  two  states- 
e  of  the  Province  in  case  of  annexation.    This  might  not  entirely 
iisfy  the  British  Canadians,  but  they  would  prefer  separation  as  an 
merican  State,  to  being  in  a  minority  in  a  British  Province,  with  the 
rench  in  the  ascendant.    The  design  of  the  British  party  against  the 
Vench  is  made  evident  by  the  following  es^ract  from  the  Spectator  of 
ugast  25th. 


*'  Tie  adviees  from  the  Britiah  dependencies  are  not  hopeful  for  the  permanence 
^f  tranquillity  and  concord.  In  Canada  the  British  Lea^e  baa  completed  ita  aeoiion, 
^and  has  sent  home  its  manifesto,  the  sum  of  which  is,  that  the  **  British  "  party  in 
Canada  regrretfully  hankers  after  commercial  protection  in  the  tariff  of  the  English 
^nstoms,  and,  to  counteract  the  "  factions"  operations  of  the  French  Canadians,  de- 
vires  a  confederation  of  the  Provinces  in  British  America.*' 

This  British  League,  spoken  of  above  by  the  Spectator,  is  the  same 
convention  written  about  by  the  Kingston  correspondent  of  the  Tribune. 
Indeed,  this  correspondent  himself  says,  after  stating  one  object  of  the 
British  League — 

**  In  addition  to  which  they  hope  to  put  the  French  Canadians  under  their  feet» 
and  they,  therefore,  always  connect  the  federation  of  the  provinces  with  some  new 
territorial  division,  which  shall  withdraw  the  island  of  Montreal  and  other  parts  of 
Lower  Canada,  where  the  British  have  a  footiagr,  from  French  influences,  and  unite 
them  to  Upper  Canada,  or  part  of  Upper  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  one 
itate  of  the  Federation." 

The  greai  desire  of  the  British  party  seems  to  be  to  ''  counteract  '^ 
the  "  factious  **  operations  of  the  French  Canadians — "  to  put  them 
under  their  feet,''  and  to  "  withdraw  the  Island  of  Montreal  and  other 
parts  of  Lower  Canada  wheie  the  British  have  a  footing  from  French 
iofluence."    To  this  end  they  have  formed  a  British  League  against  the 
poor  French,  and  propose  a  Federation  of  all  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can Provinces.    Failing,  this  project,  which  they  no  doubt  prefer,  the 
mea  who  lead  in  Canada — that  is  amongst  the  British  party — would 
Unite  that  province  with  our  government— not,   as  we  have  already 
ahown,  because  they  love  republicanism  so  much^for  some  of  them 
"  hate"  the  "fate"  of  becoming  *<  American  Republicans," — but  because 
they  would  do  anything  to  get  rid  of  ^*  French  influences." 

We  have  shown  the  main  reason  why  the  British  party  desires  an- 
nexation. It  now  remains  for  us  to  show  the  principal  cause  of  the 
coincidence  of  French  wishes  with  those  of  the  opposite  party.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  serai-officially  expressed  designs  of  the  La 
Fontaine  dynasty  in  regard  to  union  with  the  American  states.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Examiner  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  opinions  of 
that  party.  They  earnestly  desire  annexation.  And  why  is  it  that 
this  party  which  has  been  so  loyal  since  they  have  been  allowed  an 
equa)  share  in  the  government,  now  so  eager  toT  Obxi&&&  \A\A^tnA  ^sofc: 
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of  the  United  States  ?  We  believe  their  main  object  la  to  avoid  the  oi- 
tenor  designs  aimed  at  by  their  opponents  against  them.  Thej  know 
that  so  long  as  the  other  provinces  will  not  join  Upper  Canada  in  its 
crusade  against  them,  they  can  maintain  their  position  and  influence. 
But  when  they  see  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  balance,  ioin- 
ing  their  opponent  in  a  British  league,  to  counteract  all  their  operations, 
io  put  them  under  their  feet,  and  to  wrest  from  them  the  island  of  Mon- 
treal, and  despoil  them  of  the  other  most  valuable  portions  of  their  ter- 
ritory, they  remember  what  they  were  previous  to  the  revolution  of  '37, 
and  begin  to  fear  that  the  Celt  will  descend  from  his  position  as  the 
•equal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  again  become  the  slave  of  his  haughty 
tyranny.  Hence  although  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
things,  could  they  be  guarantied  a  continuance  of  them — although  very 
loyal  so  long  as  they  can  be  allowed  a  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
state,  they  fear  that  a  change  disastrous  to  their  interests  will  come  un- 
less something  is  done  to  ward  it  off  In  annexation  they  look  for  a  se- 
curity against  the  impending  evils.  Hence  they  agree  with  the  British 
party  in  their  cry  for  union  with  America,  when  the  motives  of  the  two 
factions  are  as  diverse  as  the  poles.  The  Englishman  wishes  to  lord  it 
over  the  Frenchman.  The  government  across  the  Atlantic,  made  wise 
by  the  revolution  of  '37,  will  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  In  a  fit  of  rage 
with  Victoria  and  her  parliament,  he  endeavors  to  bully  the  privilege  of 
being  biggest  out  of  them  by  threats  of  annexation.  The  Frenchman, 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  Queen  and  supreme  legislature,  nevertheless 
fears  that  they  may  be  induced  to  grant  the  Canadian  Englishman  his  re- 
quest, and,  to  prevent  this,  joins  in  with  his  opponent  in  the  wish  that 
Canada  shall  become  a  member  of  our  confederacy. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  very  readily  believe,  that  the  French  party 
are,  some  of  them  at  least,  really  anxious  for  the  independence  of  their 
country.  We  would  much  sooner  believe  that  they  had  become  enam- 
ored of  republicanism  than  that  the  British  party  had.  They  were  the 
Tevolutionists  of  1837,  and  although  they  were  driven  to  be  such  by  in- 
tolerable tyranny,  and  probably  would  never  have  rebelled  had  they 
been  treated  with  justice,  yet  we  can  well  imagine  that  upon  comparing 
their  own  government  with  ours,  thev  see  that  our  system  is  better  cal- 
culated to  promote  their  permanent  mterests  than  their  own.  It  would 
be  doinfir  them  injustice  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  calls 
so  loudly  for  republics,  addressed  a  deaf  ear  when  it  spoke  to  them. 
Their  sympathies  are  with  the  mother  country,  and  when  they  see 
France  desiring  a  democracy,  although  she  may  not  be  able  to  secure 
^ne,  all  their  sympathies  are  aroused  in  favor  of  that  form  of  government. 
When  we  remember  too  that  they  are  remote  from  the  central  influence 
^i  thrones  and  monarchies,  and  in  close  approximation  with  the  grand 
republic  whose  moral  influence  is  next  to  omnipotent  in  favor  or  free- 
dom, we  must  believe  that  they  are,  to  some  extent,  convinced  of  the 
good  (to  them)  of  annexation,  independent  of  the  opposition  to  them 
of  the  British  party. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  conflicting  parties  have  each  a  peculiar  and  special 
object  in  favoring  annexation.    In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  mo- 
tives common  to  bot\i.    TYiey  ax«  iowtA  vci  >}ci^  toi&nMiccial  and  other 
"ntkmnl  advantaees  aiiendant  ^ipon  \)fiAx>%  ^  tq«is^q«c  ^  ^^  Kx&MCMan 
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^^iKiioD.     These  advantages  are  thus   summed    up   by   the  Montreal 

,  the  torv  paper  from  which  we  have  already  quoted.     Its  indirect 

of  supporting  annexation  has  already  been  mentioned.     It  does 

t  profess  to  advance  the  following  views  as  its  own ;  but,  speaking  of 

ose  who  favor  the  annexation  project,  it  proceeds  : — 


'*Thii  measQre,  they  say,  wonld  |^ve  the  Americaiu  the  free  use  of  our  river,  m> 

oor  wharves  woold  be  crowded  with  their  craft ;  while  it  woold,  at  the  same 

le,  afEbrd  our  ship-owners  reciprocal  advantages  in  American  waters,  without  the 

day  and  conditions,  and  uncertainty  of  long-drawn-out  diplomacy  and  nicely-bal- 

iced  treaties,  made  on  our  side  by  negotiators  from  Great  Britain,  unacquainted 

rith  the  geography  of  the  country  or  the  trade  of  the  people. 

"This  measure  wonld  give  an  interest  in  our  undertakings  to  American  capita- 

who  may  see  and  judge  for  tbemselyes,  at  the  end  of  a  two  days'  voyage  from 

%Jie  principal  seals  of  monetary  operations,  and  so  release  us  from  a  weary  attend- 

^uice  upon  British  speculators,  ignorant  of  our  resources  and  incredulous  as  to  our 

^Food  faith.    It  would  increase  the  facilities  and  the  objects  of  that  trade  with  the  far 

^^rest,  which  is  just  opening  ;  it  would  secure  to  us  permanently  all  the  good  hoped 

Wtma  the  reciprocity  laws,  which  we  have  vainly  attempted  to  obtain  from  the  Con* 

^TBM  at  Washington ;  it  would  reconcile  the  conflicting  notions  of  the  free-traders 

and  protectionists,  since  it  would  remove  the  barriers  to  our  commerce  with  our 

neighbors,  while  it  would  affbrd  to  our  manufacturers  the  benefit  of  a  protective- 

IML    It  would,  in  short,  people  our  cities ;  convert  our  water-falls  into  motive 

powers ;  and  equalize  the  price  of  land,  now  neariy  100  per  cent,  higher,  in  latitude- 

45  deg.  1  min.,  south,  than  in  45  deg.  1  min.,  north. 

From  various  other  sources  besides  the  above,  we  learn  that  the  de- 
lire  of  a  protective  tariff  to  her  manufactures  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Canada  wishes  annexation.     Even  should  she  ever  become  incorporated 
into  the  American  Union  she  will  find  her  protective  notions  will  meet 
with  a  sad  reversal.  The  spirit  of  restriction  and  the  spirit  of  republican- 
ism are  diametrically  opposite.   The  building  up  of  the  latter  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  razure  to  its  foundation  of  the  former.    The  sickly, 
temporary  growth  of  "  protection  "  (which  was  reared  on  the  hot-bed 
of  Federalism  in  America)  is  fast  withering  beneath  the  rising  sun  of 
enlightenment  and  equal  rights.      Canada  need  not  expect  that  the 
protective  policy  which  has  been  the  builder  of  thrones  upon  the  ruins 
of  liberty  in  monarchical  Europe  will  be  cherished  in  our  great  repubfic 
for  the  benefit  of  her  manufactures,  should  she  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
admitted  into  our  confederacy.    The  Vandalic  system  of  flinching  from 
Uie  pocket  of  the  laborer  his  scanty  wages  to  line  with  fatness  the  coffers 
of  the  nabobs  of  wealth  is  fast  passing  away,  since  the  general  diffusion  of 
inielUgence  points  out  to  the  man  of  the  sweaty  brow,  the  wrong  imposed 
upon  him,  and  teaches  him  that  he  has  the  right  inherited  from  high 
lieaven  to  resist  the  oppression  which  grinds  him  in  the  dust. 

It  seems  from  what  is  before  us  that  all  parties  in  Canada,  thoueb 
for  different  motives,  desire  annexation.  Now  the  next  question  is,  do* 
the  United  States  desire  it  ?  The  Northern  portion  of  the  American 
Union  has  generally  heretofore  opposed  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
The  Southern  portion  has  generally  been  the  instrument  of  the  extension* 
of  our  flag,  from  the  everglade  in  Florida  to  the  gold  placer  of  the  Sa- 
cramento. The  Northern  and  Southern  wings  of  the  two  great  national 
parties  have  not  usually  plumed  their  pinion  ia  unison  n^ on  Ihft  f^uh\efi.t. 
cf  getting  more  land,  either  for  or  against.    It  la  «k  <^«i£v3in  Mi\A^«fi^ 
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this  will  be  the  case  with  regard  to  Caoada.  Many  of  the  Noiikeni 
papers  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the  annexation  of  the  province  jiiat  be* 
yond  the  St.  Lawrence.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  New* 
'York  **  Tribune  *'  and  *'  Conner  and  Enquirer,"  the  two  master-epiriti 
^of  the  I^orthem  press.  The  New- York  "Evening  Poet/'  whieh 
speaks  as  well  the  sentiments  of  the  Free-soilers  as  any  other  paper, 
seems  to  be  favorable  to  Canada's  union  with  the  United  States.  Why 
is  it  that  a  party,  or  that  parties,  so  generally  opposed  to  aoqniaitioBS  ef 
territory  now  seem  to  favor  it  ? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  Abolition  party  proper,  a 
willing  to  do  anything  which  will  give  them  the  ascendant  in  our  na- 
tional councils.  There  is  a  kind  of  giant  mania  gotten  hold  of  them 
by  the  hand,  which  influences  their  walk  wherever  they  go.  Utterly 
.regardless  of  every  other  consideration,  they  are  going  forth  armed  with 
the  club  of  Hercules  to  crush  that,  (to  them,)  many-headed  monster, 
yclept  Slavery.  If  they  are  candidates  for  seats  in  the  national  Con* 
gress,  they  infuriate  their  constituents  with  double-distilled  fanaticism, 
upon  a  subject  of  which  they  are  as  ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  eogita* 
tions  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  call  upon  them  to  break  off  the  man- 
acles of  the  negro  who  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  greater  partici- 
pant of  the  blessings  of  life  than  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world 
who  are  of  the  same  color,  as  those  whom  they  address.  Do  they  go 
to  church  on  the  Sabbath  ?  They  go  up  to  worship  with  their  heiurts 
-aching,  and  their  faces  gloomed,  over  the  cruelty  exercised  towards  the 
black  man  of  the  South,  and  call  down  the  avenging  wrath  of  heaven 
'upon  the  heads  of  those  who  hold  the  scourge,  when  master  and  servant 
are  at  that  time  both  worshipping  the  God  of  their  fathers  under  the 
same  roof.  Do  you  tell  them  that  the  bible  allows  of  slavery  ?  Away 
with  your  bible,  say  they ;  and  straightway  they  unfurl  the  black  banner 
of  atheism,  and  invite  those  who  cannot  get  over  the  permission  of  the 
bible  to  hold  slaves,  in  any  other  way,  to  rally  around  the  standard  of 
infidelity.  Do  you  tell  them  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
|;ives  Congress  no  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery  ?  Their  answer 
48,  tear  the  great  charter  itself  into  shreds,  light  the  torch  of  civil  war, 
•place  the  battle-axe  in  the  hand  of  rebellion,  bum  down  the  temple  of 
our  government,  and  murder  woman  and  her  infant  in  the  bed  of  re- 
pose, turned  into  the  bed  of  death.  Do  you  still  tell  them  that  the  blaek 
race  of  the  South  are  not  prepared  for  their  liberty,  and  that  they  are  in 
a  very  good  condition  and  are  happy  ?  They  show  you  pictures  of  the 
naked,  manacled  slave  upon  his  knees,  with  the  scourge  raised  above 
him,  and  the  blood  trickling  down  his  back.  They  tell  you  of  dungeon 
walls,  handcuffs,  chains,  and  all  the  infernal  enginery  of  torture  aad 
the  rack,  and  such  other  things  as  exist  but  in  their  own  erased  imagi- 
nations. These,  of  course,  will  go  for  annexation,  if  for  nothing  else  un- 
-der  heaven,  but  they  may  obtain  an  ascendancy  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
It  matters  not  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  their  profiting  by  this 
ascendancy  or  not.  They  must  have  the  ascendancy,  and  have  it  they 
will,  think  they,  if  they  have  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  attain  it. 

But  in  addition  to  the  abolition  party  proper,  there  is  a  portion  at  least 

of  the  Northern  Whig  party  a.n^'b^mQ«^t%l\^  Y^tV;^^  "^^"^  ^^  ^^^T  bitter 

-a^'ost  the  inatitutioii  oC  «\aveTy.    T\\e^  ^Iratyiaft  ^a^^^^roaaa^^tafth    ra^ 
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^hig  and  the  other  a  Democratic  paper — are  good  representatives  of 
Ib  class.  These  do  not  claim  for  the  Federal  government  any  power 
er  slavery  in  the  States,  bat  contend,  in  common  with  many  others, 
LSt  Congress  can  control  the  institution  in  the  territories.  The  object 
to  their  hearts,  (perhaps  after  a  restriction  of  commerce  and  a 
>iTaption  bank,)  is  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery.  Although 
ley  know  that  they  could  not,  even  if  they  had  a  majority  in  Congress, 
a  statute  by  which  the  direct  abolition  of  slavery  would  take  place, 
'et  they  hope  that  by  obtaining  such  a  majority,  they  may  be  enabled  to 
^c^^^estrict  slavery  to  its  present  limits,  and  then  pursue  such  a  system  of 
&«gislation  as  will  force  emancipation  upon  the  States  themselves.  Pos* 
»ibly  they  wish  to  obtain  such  a  majority  as  will  enable  them  to  so  remodel 
'^he  constitution  as  to  prohibit  slavery.  Even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  they 
liope  to  get  into  the  ascendancy  so  that  they  may  prohibit,  or  attempt  to 
-prohibit,  the  slave  traffic  between  the  States,  and  pass  a  law  for  imme- 

-  ^te  abolition  in  the  District.  These  two  projects  are  their  darlmg  fa- 
vorites. If  they  can  succeed  in  these  attempts  they  will  endeavor  by 
protective  tariffs,  &c.,  to  make  valueless  the  labor  of  the  slave,  and  com- 
pel  his  master  to  set  him  free.  Then,  too,  the  very  love  of  the  North- 
em  States  for  restriction  upon  commerce  will  induce  them  to  extend 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Canadians,  so  clamorous  for  protec- 
tion. Every  additional  free  State,  and  protective  tariff  State  will  add  to 
them  several  members  in  Congress  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Northern 
States  whoes  opposition  was  thundered  against  John  Tyler  and  Mr.  Polk, 
for  acquiring  Texas  and  the  Mexican  provinces  which  would  increase, 
they  said,  the  area  of  slavery,  will  now  probably  be  found  the  warmest 
idvocates  for  the  annexation  of  Canada. 

The  inquiry  now  comes  up,  what  will  the  South  do  in  regard  to  an- 
nexation ?  Her  newspapers  and  her  people  have  not  yet  spoken  out 
upon  the  subject.  If  she  sees  that  the  North  is  bent  upon  the  union  of 
Canada  with  the  States  for  abolition  purposes,  and  for  those  alone,  she 
will  oppose  the  project  to  a  man.  Although  she  may  know  that  her 
tight  to  hold  slaves  is  derived  from  her  State  sovereignty,  and  that  she 
will  resist  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  any  encroachment  upon  her 
lights  and  immunities  by  an  abolition  majority,  yet  she  will  feel  bound  to 

-  do  all  she  can  to  stave  off  the  acquisition  of  such  a  majority  by  the  aa« 
aexation  of  free  territory,  or  any  other  means.  If,  however,  several 
new  States  be  formed  from  the  free  territories  already  belonging  to  us, 
and  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  they  and  the  North  declare  their 
intention  to  annex  Canada  for  abolition  purposes,  and  actually  do  unite 
her  with  our  confederacy — even  then  the  South  will  remain  loyal  to  the 
Union  until  the  majority  transcends  the  constitution,  either  by  assuming 
powers  not  granted  them,  or  by  changing  the  compact,  so  as  to  render 
it  null  and  void.  After  this,  party  Tines  will  be  broken  down  at  the 
South— the  voice  of  dissension  will  be  hushed  within  her  borders,  and 
any  encroachment  upon  her  rights  will  be  met  by  the  thunders  of  war, 
and  thousands  of  swords  will  leap  from  their  scabbards,  gleaming  fierce- 
ly upon  the  field  of  her  honor. 

AjBtde  from  slavery  and  protection,  we  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  would  be  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Canada.  At 
-Ibe  same  time  we  doabt  very  much  wheilieT  \)i^  "^^x^Aft^  "vVilss^  ^^^ 
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probably  favor  this  project  in  consideration  of  these  two  things,  would 
support  the  measure  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  these  causes.  It  must 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  every  American  patriot,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, to  see  the  flag  of  his  country  unfurling  its  ample  folds  over 
every  stale  that  will  come  under  its  protection,  and  securing  to  its 
inhabitants  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  greater  the  number  of  states  united  under  our  confederacy, 
the  more  prosperous  probably  will  be  the  whole  union,  and  the  better 
will  be  secured  the  great  national  objects  of  prosperity  in  peace,  and 
strength  in  war.  Commerce,  manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  <&c.,  will 
flourish  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  and  the  amount  of  capital 
and  resources  employed  in  them. 

Canada  is  not  destitute  of  resources  for  commerce  and  manufactures,. 
nor  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  prosperous  state.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  inhabitants  possess  the  advantages  of  a  healthy  and  salu- 
brious  climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  It  yields  an  abundant  and  luxuriant 
crop  of  grain,  such  as  wheat,  indian  com,  &c.  Flax  is  also  produced* 
and  in  the  South-western  districts  tobacco  may  be  grown  to  advantage. 
To  ship  its  productions.  Upper  Canada  has  the  benefit  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  some  other  navigable  streams,  together  with  the  ^eat  lakes, 
and  the  canals  of  Rideau  and  Welland.  The  first  unites  the  Ottawa 
river  with  the  Kingston,  and  the  second  extends  from  lake  Erie  to  On- 
tario. They  are  both  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
tons.  Toronto  and  Kingston  are  both  flourishing  commercial  towns,  and 
have  fine  harbors  continually  whitened  by  the  canvass  of  numerous 
water-craft  engaged  in  trade.  Although  some  portions  of  Lower  Canada 
are  rugged,  cold  and  sterile,  others  are  fertile,  well  watered,  and  more 
moderate  in  temperature,  and  produce  the  same  articles  of  grain  wluch 
the  upper  province  does.  Grain,  flour,  lumber,  furs  and  pot  and  pearl 
ashes  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Montreal  is  the  commercial  em- 
porium of  the  two  Canadas.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  fur  trade  and  com- 
merce with  the  United  States.  Both  provinces  have  fine  manufacturing 
advantages. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  important  question  which  suggests  itself. 
Will  Great  Britain  give  her  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  our 
confederacy  ?  We  believe  she  will.  To  suppress  the  rebellion  of  1837 
it  cost  her  a  larger  amount  almost  than  her  colonies  are  worth.  She 
did  not  care  so  much  about  losing  Canada  as  she  was  incensed  that  the 
Canadians  should  have  had  the  audacity  to  rebel  against  her  authority. 
She  was  peculiarly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  colonial  resistance,  in  view 
of  the  course  of  the  **  old  thirteen."  If  she  could  have  foreseen  that 
Canada  would  have  caused  her  the  trouble  she  did  in  '37,  she  would 
have  granted  her  independence,  and  said,  joy  go  with  her.  Now  made 
wise  by  past  events,  though  it  will  be  mortifying  to  England's  pride  to- 
see  Canada  throwing  off  her  yoke,  yet  in  view  of  the  advantages  which 
will  accrue  to  her  from  such  a  course,  and  es{>ecially  in  view  of  what  it 
would  cost  her  to  prevent  the  loss  of  her  province,  she  will  allow  it  to> 
escape  her  thraldom  and  become  an  American  state.  The  Spectator,, 
of  26th  Au^.,  speaking  of  the  independence  of  British  Colonies,  including^ 
Canada,  holds  this  language : — 
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**  lTi«  ide«  of  independence  is  becoming  femiiiarized  to  coloniitc  in  Tariooi  qper^ 
i;  aodaoYeral  English  statesmeDectuated  by  iodi^rence  or  the  fatalism  of  official 
'^^attDe,  studiously  and  avowedly  contemplate  the  ultimate  separation  of  the  colo- 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  same  paper  of  26th  of  May  : — 

**  It  is  Irae  that  a  numerous  party  in  this  country  would  be  ready  to  abandon  all 
colooies,  and  would  be  willing  to  begin  with  Canada.    It  is  true  that  the  papen 
the  writer  of  the  letter  quotes  from  leading  papers  in  the  Whig  interest,  indi- 
te that  the  whig  ministers  correctly  head  that  colonial  abandonment  party.    But 
country  is  not  yet  wholly  possessed  by  the  Manchester  school  ;  and  however 
may  count  upon  a  general  neutrality  at  preseot,  they  would  find,  as  soon 
it  really  came  to  a  question  of  **  dismemberiug  the  empire,"  that  theEnglisfa 
le  are  not  in  favor  of  a  surrender  to  which  our  ministerial  writers  are  endeav- 
to  reconcile  the  country.'* 

The  Montreal  Herald,  a  tory  paper,  from  \rhich  we  have  already  quo- 
^^ed,  after  asking  the  question,  will  the  British  government  oppose  an- 
^aiexation,  proceeds  thus  to  speak  of  the  advantages  which  would  ac* 
^nie  to  the  mother  country  hy  a  separation : — 

'*  Let  due  time  be  given  for  consideration  ;  let  the  question  be  approached  in  the 
light  spirit ;  and  we  believe  she  will  not  oppose  it.  The  whole  current  of  opinion 
among  England's  most  influential  statesmen,  is  evidently  tending  towards  that  point, 
when  they  will  bid  adieu  to  the  colonies,  with  wishes  for  their  prosperity,  and  hopes 
fur  continued  friendship  between  the  two  countries — nominally  separated^perhaps, 
to  be  still  more  closely  allied  by  good  offices  and  commercial  ioterconrse.  But  it  is 
not  only  on  the  opinions  of  her  statesmen  that  we  found  our  views  of  the  course 
which  Great  Britain  would  take,  if  our  independence  were  formally  demanded.  The 
whole  course  of  our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  the  mother  country, 
most  go  to  show  that  Canada  is,  virtually  independent,  and  might  he  more  flourish- 
is;  herself,  and  therefore  more  profitable  to  Great  Britain,  if  she  were  separated." 

It  seems  that  the  only  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  those  in  Eng- 
land, who  oppose  annexation,  is  "  dismembering  the  empire."     They 
irould  not  so  much  regret  the  loss  of  Canada,  but  there  is  something 
hordd  in  **  dismembering  the  empire."    '^^  remember  that  the  once 
powerful  empires  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  commenced  to 
dwindle  away  with  the  loss  of  their  colonies.     They  cannot  see  that 
the  present  insignificance  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  attributable  to  other 
Panoses  than  the  spoliation  of  their  territories.    They  cannot  see  that 
other  causes  produced  this  result,  and  hastened  the  loss  of  the  colonies. 
They  mistake  the  efifect  for  the  cause,  and,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
tremble  for  the  glory  and  power  of  the  British  Empire.    Those  who 
▼lew  things  in  a  more  philosophical  light  have  no  such  gloomy  forebo- 
dings— at  least,  on  account  of  a  loss  to  England  of  her  western  colo- 
nies.    They  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  peaceful  acknowledgment 
<^  the  claims  of  the  English  western  colonies  to  a  place  upon  the  list  of 
nations,  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  by  allowing 
her  to  concentrate  all  her  energies  to  another  field  of  power  and  territo- 
rial aggrandizement. 

From  the  earliest  periods  the  wealth  of  India  and  the  East,  has  offered 
a  luring  bait  to  the  cupidity  of  European  nations  and  conquerors.  Phi* 
lip  of  MaeedoB,  after  he  had  fastened  hia  yoke  upon  \Xi^  (^x^^\exi  %\a\»&> 
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invited  them  to  join  him  in  the  oonqvest  of  Peraia,  no  doubt  ialeodng  to 
push  his  victorious  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  the  East.  He  died  hj  the 
nand  of  the  assassin  Pausanias,  and  his  project  was  defeated.  His  mad 
son  carried  out  the  intentions  of  his  father,  and  after  adding  Persia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  <&c.,  to  his  dominions,  the  Macedonian  lion  crouched  to  spring  up- 
on India.  His  army  worn  down  with  fatigue  and  conquest,  refused  to 
follow  him,  and  returning  to  the  harlot  city  of  Babylon,  he  whom  the 
Brahmins  call  the  mighty  murderer,  fell  a  victim  to  the  omnipotence 
of  the  wine-cup.  Had  he  only  remained  sober,  and  taken  time  to  le* 
cruit  his  army,  India  might  have  been  his.  After  the  death  o€  Caamr, 
when  the  battle  of  Philippi  made  Mark  Antony  master  of  the  destiny  of 
Rome,  to  reward  his  troops  who  had  given  him  this  lofty  position,  he 
resolved  to  give  to  them  the  wholeEastfor  dismemberment  and  spoliation. 
But  a  more  potent  spell  than  ever  that  of  Alexander's  wine-cup,  was 
thrown  around  him  by  the  seduction  of  beauty,  in  the  person  of  Cleopa- 
tra. Octavius,  taking  advantage  of  the  fit  of  amatory  intoxication  brought 
upon  his  rival  by  Egypt's  brilliant  Queen,  once  more  saved  India  frran 
rapine  and  plunder.  Thus  did  the  wine-cup  in  one  instance,  and  woman 
in  the  other,  effect  for  the  East  what  would  have  been  vainly  underta* 
ken  by  the  myriads  of  her  dense  population,  and  saved  her  from  the  two 
most  potent  efforts  of  ancient  times,  to  despoil  her  of  her  wealth  and 
freedom. 

The  effort  of  modem  times  to  effect  the  same  purpose,  has  been,  and 
will  be,  more  successful.  John  Bull,  about  the  beginning  of  the  184h 
century,  commenced  a  slower,  but  a  surer  plan  of  possessing  bimeelf 
of  India  than  that  pursued  by  either  the  Macedonian  or  the  Roman.  At 
that  time,  assuming  the  name  of  the  British  East  India  Company,  he  put 
on  a  mercantile  coat,  and  was  seen  prowling  about  the  banks  of  th« 
Ganges,  seeking  admittance  into  India  only  for  purposes  of  trade,  as  be 
then  protested.  The  Indians  slammed  their  door  in  his  face,  and  then 
commenced  on  his  part  a  petition,  similar  to  that  of  the  fox  which  we  have 
heard  of  in  a  story  intended  for  children,  who  wanted  to  get  into  the 
poultry  yard.  The  fowls  having  an  instinctive  dread  of  foxes,  refused 
him  admittance.  "  Only,"  said  he,  "  allow  me  to  enter  the  tip  of  ay 
nose."  The  fowls  could  see  no  mischief  in  this,  and  granted  him  the  fa- 
vor. Then  came  the  request  to  admit  only  one  foot,  and  this  was  grant- 
ed for  the  same  reason.  Thus  nose  was  admitted,  then  foot,  then  ano* 
ther,  and  another,  until  no  part  remained  out  but  the  tail.  "  Only  allow 
me,"  said  Reynard,  finally,  "  to  put  in  the  tip  of  my  tiul."    This 


permitted  by  the  silly  fowls,  and  the  cunning  creature  put  in  the  tip  of 
his  tail,  but  not  until  his  body  had  gone  in  before  it.  Then  the  fowk 
began  to  repent  their  folly,  and  reproached  the  fox  with  bad  faith.  His 
answer  was  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  they  allowed  him  to  do. 

As  with  the  fox  getting  into  the  poultry  yard,  so  has  it  been  with 
John  Bull  in  entering  India.  He  only  wanted  at  first  to  put  in  the  tip 
of  his  nose,  and  by  a  kind  of  foxy  diplomacy,  has  succeeded  in  getting 
in  his  whole  body.  India  and  the  East  must  now  be  his,  and  he 
will  not  get  drunk  enough — pious  John,  with  his  missionary  spirit, 
won't-^to  be  like  Alexander,  defeated  in  his  purpose.  Neither  will  he, 
like  Mark  Antony,  become  ibe  victim  of  beauty  a  seductions,  and  al- 
Jow  n  pretty  woman  to  toni  Vvkl  awv^  Ix^mXi^&VvD^TVM^  WLsax  Indian 
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vflalth.    John  is  a  dear  lover  of  wine,  and  a  great  admirer  of  women, 
hit  conqueBt  and  colonisation  are  &r  sweeter  and  fairer  to  him. 

!Ehe  East  is  the  £1  Dorado  of  England's  future  hopes.  Even  her  pow- 

eiB  of  ubiquity  are  not  so  unlimited  as  to  enable  her  to  hold  both  her 

Eastern  and  Western  possessions.     She  will  give  up  the  latter  that  she 

may  devote  all  her  enei^es  to  the  former,  for  two  reasons.  One  is,  that 

iier  fiist  India  possessions  are  worth  more  to  her  than  her  Western ;  end 

another  is  that  her  Western  possessions  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 

ie  whose  example  teaches  them  what  they  may  do  for  themselves 

the  way  of  self-government,  while  the  East  Indians  will  not  think  of 

ipublicanism  for  a  long  while  to  come.     In  the  East  she  has  to  deei 

"^mth  the  Mongolian  race,  and  in  the  West  with  the  Saxon.     She  knows 

difference  between  the  two.    Ekigland  sees  that,  apart  from  attend^ 

properly  to  her  East  Indian  possessions,  the  Russian  autocrat  demands 

iitinnal  watching  at  her  hands.    The  position  which  she  has  recently 

^usumed  towards  the  Czar  in  his  affair  with  the  Sultan,  does  not  lessen 

"Sier  responsibility  in  that  quarter. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  correspondence  of  the  Nation- 
^  Intelligencer,  shows  one  of  the  many  things  whieh  England  thinks  she 
do  by  turning  all  her  energies  to  the  East : — 


•*  A  series  of  popular  lectures  on  the  cotton  manafactnre,  is  now  deliverinr  at  the 
Whittington  Clab  in  London,  by  Mr.  Warren  of  Manchester.  In  his  first  lecture, 
he  stated  that  should  the  naanafacturing  population  of  his  country,  (Enfrland,)  in^ 
enase  during  the  next  ten  years  in  the  ratio  in  which  it  has  during  the  last,  it  will  be* 
oome  oecassary,  in  order  to  support  and  employ  them,  to  secure  a  permanent  and 
cheap  supply  of  cotton.  This  can  be  done  by  cultivating  it  in  British  India  where, 
«D  the  authority  of  Major  General  Briggs,  Sir  Charles  Forbes  and  others,  there  can 
be  produced  m  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  entire  world,  equal  in  qual- 
ity to  the  article  supplied  from  New  Orleans,  and  cheaper  than  it  by  one  half.  Hs 
fltites  the  wages  of  the  American  slave  laborer  to  be  equal  to  about  one  shilling  and  s 
nzpeoce  (33|  cts.)  per  day,  whilst  that  of  the  Hindoo  is  only  about  two  pence  (4  cts.) 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  course,  he  stated  to  be  the  certainty  of  a  good 
and  adequate  supply  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  consolidation  of  onr  Indian  possessions  by 
BaaiuB  of  commerce,  and  the  emancipation  of  American  slaves  by  rendering  th«iff 
labor  profitless  to  their  owners." 

At  the  same  time  that  England  promotes  her  own  interest,  by  giving 
Qp  her  Western  possesions,  so  that  she  may  colonize  more  extensively  in 
the  East — so  that  she  may  raise  cotton  in  India  and  thereby  free  our 
slaves,  she  will  be  the  more  reconciled  to  giving  up  Canada  to  our  confed- 
eracy, so  that  the  free  States  may  have  a  majority  in  Congress.  The 
abohtion  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  is  a  great  hobby  with 
John  Bull.  John  loves  liberty.  His  bowels  of  mercy  yearn  with  com- 
passion over  the  hardships  of  our  negroes,  and  the  benevolent  old  soul 
m  order  to  shatter  the  bonds  of  the  Ethiopian,  will  enslave  the  less- 
pitied  race  of  Mongolians,  and  as  value  received  will  give  them  the  enor- 
mous per  diem  salary  of  four  cents  as  payment  for  cheap  cotton !  Be- 
sides this,  the  hope  that  free  soil  will  have  the  majority  in  the  American 
Senate,  will  reconcile  the  old  gentleman  to  the  loss  of  his  Canadian  pro- 
vince!   Ah,  John,  John,  thou  art  a  paradox! 

Canada  desires  annexation.  The  British  part^  desires  it  because  any 
lUi^  kprefenble  to  tbem  to  being  in  tbe  mmonVf « m\!kl%>sf^^\u^^  xib^ 
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the  majority  as  the  French  party.  The  latter  party  desires  it  h 
they  fear  a  return  of  the  time  when  they  will  be  denied  all  share 
govemmenty  and  return  to  their  state  of  vassalage.  They  are 
more  favorable  to  republicanism  than  their  opponents.  In  addtti 
these  reasons,  both  parties  see  the  immense  advantage  of  indepen* 
and  a  guaranty  of  that  independence  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Am 
confederacy  will  induce  them  to  go  for  annexation.  England  w 
oppose  it,  because  it  would  cost  her  so  much  to  put  down  a  revc 
—because  her  commercial  advantages  will  be  increased  by  Ganadi 
dependence— because  it  will  add  to  the  number  of  free  states 
American  Union — because  she  is  too  busy  with  the  annexation  of 
mere,  and  with  taking  care  of  the  already  annexed  Scinde  and  Is 
the  Sikhs.  The  Northern  states  of  this  Union  will  probably  favor 
cause  it  will  be  acquiring  free  territory. 

If  we  of  the  South  believe  that  Free  Soilism  desires  the  anne 
of  Canada  for  abolition  purposes  we  shall  "  oppose  it  to  the  bitter 
now  and  forever ;  and  in  domg  so  we  shall  not  be  opposing  the  ac 
tion  of  territory,  but  shall  be  combatting  the  spirit  of  fanaticism 
seeks  to  trample  us,  our  equal  rights,  and  our  mstitutions,  imder 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  of  the  South  can  believe,  that  the  Nor) 
sire,  the  annexation  of  Canada  only  as  an  amplitude  of  our  gran 
glorious  republic,  without  reference  to  the  question  of  slavery,  w€ 
open  our  arms  for  the  reception  of  a  sister  who  has  cast  off  the  f 
monarchy,  and  comes  to  our  bosom  clad  in  the  heavenly  livery 
publicanism.  We  need  not  be  told  tbat  we  are  weak.  This 
the  song  which  was  sung  by  the  myrmidons  of  bigb-hand  ed  o] 
sion  when  the  thunders  of  eloquence  burst  from  the  lips  of  a  P 
Henry,  and  taught  his  countrymen  they  were  not  weak.  Yo 
weak ;  this  was  the  insult  which  was  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  blind 
Sampson,  shorn  of  his  locks,  wherein  lay  his  power.  But  as  Sai 
laid  hold  upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  and  buried  'neath  its  i 
roof  and  crashing  walls,  his  proud  insulters,  so  will  we,  if  we  are  c 
oally  taunted  with  our  weakness,  lay  hold  upon  the  pillars  of  a  t 
more  magnificent  than  that  of  the  Philistines,  and  bury  in  one 
ruin  the  oppressor  along  with  the  oppressed. 


ART.  TI.— CDRRENCT  AND  BAKU. 

AOOUMULATION  OF  8PBCIB  IN    NBW-TORK   AND    NBW  ORLBAN8 BXCI 

PRO  FORMA    OF   UNITED   STATES   COIN BXPORT  OF  GOLD PAR  < 

OHAKOB — RELATIVE   VALUE   OF   GOLD   AND  SILVBR RI8B  IN  8IL' 

VALUB   OF  THB   £ — INTERNAL   BXCBANOB8 — REGULATION. 

The  exchanges  being  in  favor  of  New  York  from  all  quarters,  a 
South  and  West  as  from  abroad,  the  supply  of  the  precious  meti 
creases  rapidly.    The  amount  oi  v^vft  T«ceived  at  the  United  I 

aunts,  is  now  about  %^4,000,000,  Mi<^^\i%\m^T\a^M>^ 

were  as  follows,  at  tlie  ^pott  ol  "Se^s  ^otYv — 
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JAM.  FIB.  MAEOB  AniL.  TOTAL. 

Impart— 433,882  581,363  907,634       1,095,478  3,018,356 

Export—  90,161  278,786  172,087  290,407  831,441 

343,721  302,576  735,547  805,071  2,186,915 

This  considerable  excess  of  import  added  to  the  California  receipts,  was 
aided  by  nearly  $r]00,000  of  silver,  which  arrived  from  Ohio,  New 
Orleans,  and  elsewhere.  By  these  means  the  specie  in  the  New  York 
iMoks  has  swollen  to  a  hi^h  figure,  notwithstanding  the  Custom-house 
demands.     The  amount  of  specie  in  that  city  has  vaned  as  follows : — 

Specii  in  New  York. 

Sip.  22,  Jan.  1850,  March.  26,     May  15,    AuGuvr  20. 
In  Bank,         8,022,246    7,169,016    6,861,601    8,828,000    9,250,000 
''TreiBiijy,  3,600,006    3,550,000    4,365,000    4,711,767    5,787,842 

11,622,252  10,719,016  11,226,601  13,539,767  15,037,842 

The  increase  from  the  close  of  March  was  important.  At  N.  Orleans 
inthe  same  period,  there  was  a  diminution  from  $8,350,283,  March 
^1,  to  7,903,306,  April  2'7th,  under  the  influence  of  exchanges  in  favor 
of  N  York.  Silver  under  the  foreign  demand,  continues  to  flow  north- 
ward and  westward  in  considerable  amounts,  but  the  specie  held  by  the 
Qorthem  banks  consists  almost  exclusively  of  American  gold,  and  this  can- 
not be  shipped  to  London  under  111-8  per  cent.  In  proof  of  this^  we 
Append  the  pro  forma  of  an  actual  shipment : — 

Ambrican  Gold  prom  Niw  York  to  London. 

10,000  esgles  cost  $100,000 

loflurance,  $101,000  at  \  par  cent.  505.00 

Policy  KegB  packages  and  charges  5.50  510.56 

Cost  in  New  York  $100,510,50 

ProceedB  2  kegs  containing  10,000  E^Ies,  melted  into 

30  ban,  weighing  447  lb.  7  oz.  16  dwt  0  grains,  reported  worm  1|  grains. 
£(inal  to  439  '<  4  •*    12   «     3    *<       standard. 

Or  5272  oz.  12  dwt  3  grs.,  at  77s.  9d.  JC20,497    5  1 

Allowed  by  melters  for  adherence  to  crucibles,  2  18  3 

X20,500    3  4 
Chargef  at  Liverpool,  Freight  {,  JC78    2  6 

Landing,  1  10  0 

Carriage  to  London  and  France,  3s.  per  £100,    30  15  0 
Portage  and  car-hire,  .80 

Cartage  to  and  from  melters,     .  10  0 

Jfelting,  .    11    4  0 

Assaying,    .  7  10  6  130  10    0 

Add  Interest  on  Bills,  say  50  days  at  3  per  ot 


20,369  13 
84  17 

4 
6 

20,454  10  10 
101  15  3 

commission  on  bills  \  per  et.  on  ^620,352  15  7, 

Cash  in  London,        ....  ^620,352  15    7 

Whieh  amoQDt  drawn  at  60  days'  sight,  to  prodnoe  $100,510  50,  eqnmls  an^ei- 
oban^mfiiJI. 
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The  same  operation  on  Mexican  dollars  to  Paris  or  London,  res 
a  rate  of  9.46  on  the  latter,  and  5.21  1-4  on  the  former  place  ;  a 
is  likely  to  become  a  staple  export  from  this  country,  and  its  changii 
ne  will  call  for  a  readjustment  of  the  ''standard,"  we  have  thought  j 
to  enter  into  some  examination  of  the  subject  here,  as  matter  thai 
speedily  affect  the  importing  interest. 

Most  countries,  it  is  known,  use  the  precious  metals  as  currenc 
the  United  States  alone  make  both  metals  and  the  coins  of  all  nat 
legal  tender.  In  Europe,  almost  all  the  nations  have  stiver  alon< 
legal  currency.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gold  alone,  with 
to  the  amount  of  40s.  only.  The  United  States  make  both  metals, 
it  is  obvious  that  to  ascertain  what  a  par  of  exchange  is,  it  is  requis 
know  what  the  standard  coin  of  one  country  is  worth  in  another  i 
time.  But  the  value  of  both  metals  is  always  changing  in  relat 
each  other.  When  the  mines  of  America  were  discovered,  gok 
worth  1  to  10  of  silver ;  that  is,  one  ounce  of  gold  was  worth 
silver.  The  new  supplies  of  the  latter  metal  diminished  its  re 
value,  until  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  one  ounce  of  gold 
worth  15  of  silver.  Now,  in  coining,  all  countries  vary  the  les^al 
Uve  value  of  silver.  In  the  United  States  it  was  15  to  1 ;  in  £n( 
14 J  to  1 ;  in  Hamburg,  15  to  1 ;  in  Paris,  13}  to  1 ;  In  Madrid, 
1.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  the  state  of  the  markets  of  excl 
effSects  the  value  of  these  metals  relatively ;  a  demand  for  gok 
raise  its  relative  value,  and  for  silver  likewise.  During  a  part  o 
18th  century  Spanish  pillar  dollars  circulated  in  these  then  col 
and  in  London  they  were  worth  4s.  6d.  each  ;  that  is  to  say,  $4 
were  a  Jd  sterling.  Since  that  time  silver  has  fallen  in  value  uc 
came  to  be  worth  4s.  lOd.  per  oz.,  or  4s.  2d.  each,  making  the  sove 
$4  87} ;  but  this  changing  value  was  not  expressed  in  dollars  and 
per  d£,  but  in  per  cent.,  and  this  erroneous  expression  has  perpet 
the  error. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  both  the  stan 
of  England  and  the  United  States  have  undergone  a  change.  In 
a  complete  new  coinage  took  place  in  England,  by  which  the  va] 
coin  was  advanced  6}  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  before  that  time,  oi 
Troy  of  standard  gold,  22  carats,  was  coined  into  44}  guineas  ; 
that,  into  46  29-40  sovereigns.  From  a  Troy  lb.  of  silver,  62  shi 
had  been  coined,  and  afterwards  66  shillings.  This  latter  was  h 
than  the  market  price  of  silver ,  and  designed  to  keep  those  coins  i 
country ;  of  course  this  change  affected  the  relative  value  to  U 
States  coins,  and  the  gold  par  between  tke  countries  has  changed 
times.  Thus  under  the  laws  of  1790,  the  eagle  of  $10  contained  *. 
grains  pure  gold,  or  270  grains  standard,  and  the  English  guinea  a1 
time  118.65  grains  pure  gold,  or  128  grains  standard,  and  was  woi 
compared  to  the  eagle  $4  76.  In  1792,  a  law  of  Congress  ordere 
custom  house  to  value  the  English  coins  at  100  cts.  for  every  27  g 
actual  weight,  which  was  valuing  the  guinea  at  $4  74.  Wbec 
English  coinage  was  changed  in  1816,  the  sovereign  contained  11 
gnuns,  and  the  eagle  remaining  the  same,  the  par  was  $4  56  for  ] 
ooosaquently,  very  \iU\e  gold  cam^Yi^t^,  %.^dTi«u\^  oil  the  coinage 
of  silver.    It  also  happened  l^i&\.  \\ieT^^v\N^  ^^xja  ^\  ^Ow^Vk 
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fiom  15  to  I  hftd  declined  to  16  to  1,  which  aided  the  change  in  the  Bri- 
tiih  coins  in  sending  the  gold  from  this  country.  A  change  hecame  ne* 
oeasary,  and  in  1834,  the  gold  hill  did  for  our  currency  what  had  been 
done  for  that  of  England  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1816  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  pare  gold  in  the  eagle  was  reduced  from  247.5  gnuns  to  232  grains, 
9i  which  rate  the  par  of  gold  between  here  and  England  was  raised  to 
l4  87.5.    These  changes  are  seen  in  the  following  table  :— 

Unitid  Statu  and  BitrrisH  Coma. 


BAOLB. 

■OVBRBMlf. 

Weight  gn. 

Pore  gold. 

Weight      Pare  gold. 

Relative  price. 

1792,    27U 

247.5 

128            lia65 

ft4  76 

{4  56 

1816,    270 

247.5 

123            113.11 

1834,    258 

232.0 

123            113.11 

$4  87 

1837,    258 

2322 

123            113.11 

i4  86 

In  the  United  States,  the  silver  remaining  the  8:ime,  the  taking  of  15 
fm.  of  gold  out  of  the  $10  gold  piece  raised  the  relative  value  of  silver  to 
16  to  1 ,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  about  the  true  gauge  hitherto.  Now 
it  will  be  observed  that  London  is  the  great  market  for  silver,  whence 
Europe  supplies  itself.  It  is  there  not  money  but  merchandize  ;  when 
there  is  a  demand  for  it  on  the  continent  it  rises  in  price,  and  of  course 
like  any  other  merchandise,  it  is  sent  to  the  place  where  it  sells  best.  As 
an  instance,  in  1829,  dollars  sold  in  London  4s.  Ud.  peroz. ;  $1000  weigh 
866  oz.;  at  the  same  time  dollars  were  at  par  in  New-York.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1830,  caused  a  demand  for  the  Continent,  and  dollars 
rose  in  London  to  4s.  1  l^d.,  and  to  2^  per  ct.  premium  in  New-York,  just 
as  cotton  or  any  other  article  rises  here  when  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 
Now  suppose  a  merchant  owes  in  London  i&  1000,  and  the  currency 
here  being  in  dollars  he  is  to  remit  them  in  payment.  Dollars  are  not 
money  in  London,  and  he  looks  at  the  last  quotation,  and  finds  new 
dollars  sell  4s.  lOd.  per  ounce,  as  $1000  weigh  866  oz.  they  are  then 
worth  4s.  2d.,  or  60a.  each,  consequently  to  pay  £1000  requires  $4800, 
and  to  send  them  there  according  to  the  proforma  of  an  actual  shipment 
will  cost  $200  more,  say  $5000.  Instead  of  doing  this  he  buys  a  bill 
of  exchange,  for  which  the  account  will  run  thus : — 

A  to  B.  Dr. 

For  bill  due  on  London,  JCIOOO,  04,444  44 

Advance  9  per  cent,  -  •        399  99 

4,844  33 
Brokerage  i  per  cent,  -  •      12  11 

84.856  44 

Now  this  bill  at  9  per  ct.  premium  has  cost  him  $143  66  less  than  the 
expense  of  sending  dollars  or  leas  than  par,  notwithstanding  the  absurd 
manner  of  making  out  the  bill.  Again,  say  a  stock  bond  for  $1000  is 
sold  in  London  at  what  is  called  par  at  the  rate  $4  44  per  £,  the  payment 
is  06225  for  which  $1078  may  be  bought  in  the  market,  which  is  ^1  84 
per  (36.  If  the  225  sovereigns  are  brought  home  they  are  worth  about 
the  same  here.  The  movement  of  the  metals  never  takes  place,  either 
way,  however,  until  the  variation  of  the  exchange  will  cover  the  cost. 
Thus  sovereigi2s  caanot  be  sent  from  London  t^  the  UT\\\Ad  B^\a&  ^Vi^\L 
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exchange  is  over  5^  premium^  and  cannot  go  back  when  it.is  less  than  10^ 
being  a  range  of  nearly  5  per  cent ;  and  American  gold  cannot  go  under 
11^.  It  is  now  probable,  that  from  the  supply  of  gold  instead  of  silver 
eontinuing  to  fall,  it  will  rise  in  value  and  perhaps  get  back  to  the  old 
par  of  $4  44.  Many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  Holland  for  in- 
stance, are  abandoning  gold  as  a  standard,  in  this  view,  and  it  may  be- 
come expedient  for  the  United  States  to  abandon  silver  for  large  amounts 
and  adhere  only  to  gold. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  mutations  which  change  of  circuoostaa- 
ces  has  wrought  in  public  opinion,  is  doubtless  that  which  was  formerly 
entertained  in  relation  to  the  "  regulating  powers  "  of  a  national  bank, 
and  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  to  maintain  anything  like  an 
equilibrium  in  the  rates  for  exchanges,  external  and  internal.  A  race  of 
merchants  had  grown  up  familiar  only  with  the  paper  money  system  of  the 
country,  emanating  from  local  banks  in  all  sections,  and  so  thoroughly  had 
this  paper  money  become  identified  with  business  operations  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  occurrence  of  most  serious  revul- 
sions that  the  difference  between  exchange  and  the  discount  upon  paper 
money  was  at  last  made  apparent.  So  long  as  no  money  was  known 
to  command  other  than  the  promises  of  banks,  and  those  promises  were 
like  other  merchantable  articles  dependant  for  their  relative  value  upon 
the  quantity  issued,  it  was  of  course  evident  that  some  means  of  checking 
an  undue  issue  in  any  one  quarter  should  exist.  This  was  afforded  by 
the  National  Bank,  which  through  its  branches  was  always  a  creditor 
institution.  That  is  to  say,  the  collections  and  mercantile  notes  due 
at  any  centre  of  commerce,  as  Richmond,  Charleston,  Cincinnati,  Sec., 
were  sent  to  those  points  payable  at  the  branch,  and  as  the  money  in 
which  payment  was  made  consisted  of  the  bills  of  the  local  iNuiks. 
These  accumulated  in  the  branch  and  were  by  it  returned  upon  the  is- 
suing bank  for  specie  or  exchange.  It  is  obvious  that  no  bank  could 
issue  unduly  without  having  its  bills  promptly  returned.  By  those 
means,  however,  the  remittances  from  most  sections  were  nearly  all 
made  by  the  branches  to  the  common  centre  of  commerce.  New- York, 
and  the  National  Bank  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  exchange  which  would 
enable  her  to  put  the  rates  up  or  down  at  her  pleasure.  The  facility  of 
collecting  through  this  system  of  the  universal  currency  which  the  bills  of 
all  the  branches  enjoyed,  was  felt  to  be  an  advantage  so  great  by  the 
mercantile  community,  who  had  never  known  any  other  manner  of  ex- 
changes, that  the  destruction  of  it  was  regarded  with  dread  and  dismay. 
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DEPABTHENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.  MELSENS'  IMPROVED  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  SUGAR. 

Wb  understand  that  this  method  wiU  be  extensively  used  the  ensuing  season,  and 
as  it  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  many  of  our  subscribers,  we  have  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  practical  utility  which  is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  use  of  the 
bisulphite  of  lime ;  and  from  the  respectability  of  the  parties  from  whom  our  informa- 
tion  is  derived,  we  have  every  reliance  that,  in  practice,  our  observations  will  be  found 
correct. 

From  the  careful  trials  made  during  the  close  of  the  last  grinding  season,  by  Mr. 
Tho8.  A.  Morgan,  and  several  other  planters  of  experience,  who  took  the  precaution 
of  procuring  pure  bisulphite,  it  appears  that  the  utmost  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  statements  of  Professor  Melsens  in  his  treatise.  This  treatise  our  readers  wil) 
remember  to  have  seen  in  our  columns,  in  both  languages.  We  mention  this  becauso 
the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  by  his  process,  if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  the 
whole  of  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  cane  can  be  converted  into  crystalli- 
zable  sugar,  has  been  called  in  question.  And  we  are  happy  to  find,  from  some  of 
these  very  experiments,  conducted  with  attention,  in  following  out  the  instructions  in 
the  treatise,  that  a  very  superior  crystallized  sugar  was  the  result  of  the  operation, 
without  any  residuum  of  molasses.  Nevertheless,  we  are  quite  of  opinion  that^with 
the  present  sugar  apparatus,  it  will  not  pay  to  carry  the  process  beyond  two  crystal- 
lixations,  with  a  residuum  of  sugar-house  molasses.  This  will  give  a  large  gam  in 
quantity  as  well  as  quality  over  the  present  ordinary  lime  process. 

One  important  advantage  connected  with  Melsens'  process  is,  that  it  adapts  itself 
St  once  to  every  form  of  mechanical  apparatus  in  use  in  this  State. 

The  first  business  of  the  planter  should  be  to  procure  a  pure  bisulphite  of  uniform 
strength,  without  which  all  the  rest  is  of  no  avail  *,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  the 
agent  for  the  patentee  has  provided  for  this  by  erecting  a  powerful  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  article  here  on  a  large  scale,  to  ensure  permanency  and  economy. 
It  is  the  intention  also  to  sell  the  bisulphite  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be  had  for  any 
where  else  in  the  United  States. 

In  badly-made  bisulphite  the  principal  impurities  are  hyposulphurous  acid  and  free 
sulphur,  both  highly  deleterious  to  sugar,  and  both  of  which  impart  to  it  a  disagreeable 
flavor.  The  pure  bisulphite  communicates  no  flavor  or  smell,  unless  used  in  exces- 
sive quantities.  The  planter  therefore  should  be  cautious  in  purchasing  only  from 
responsible  parties.  Trash  of  all  kinds  has  been  sent  from  the  North,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  of  it  may  find  its  way  here. 

Bisulphite  of  lime,  when  crystallized,  or  even  concentrated,  loses  nearly  its  whole 
eflicacy  from  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  upon  which  its  action  in 
making  good  sugar  mainly  depends.  Some  of  our  principal  chemists  at  the  North 
tested  this  thoroughly  last  spring,  knowfng  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  it  in  a 
fluid  state,  and  compete  with  the  price  it  could  be  made  for  here.  Bisulphite,  when 
of  good  quality,  should  be  perfectly  limpid,  and  mark  at  least  ten  degrees  on  Beaume'a 
oerometer.  Such  an  article,  with  ordinary  skill,  will  produce  a  beautiful  sugar,  botb 
as  to  color  and  grain ;  and  if  a  good  process  of  decantation  be  adopted,  the  result  will 
give  a  still  greater  improvement  than  without  it.  I'he  commonest  kettle- process  will 
perhaps  derive  most  benefit  iVom  Melsens'  •,  but  none  should  stop  there,  because  the 
addition  of  clarifiers,  and  the  means  of  one  decantation  at  *<^4  to  35  degrees  Beauroe^ 
will  give  results  that  will  largely  remunerate  for  the  cost  of  such  additions. 

From  past  experience  it  would  appear  that  the  quantity  of  bisulphite  used  has  been 
too  great.  To  combine  economy  with  eflect  we  should  recommend  from  1  ^  to  2) 
gallons  as  sufficient  to  heat  juice  enough  to  make  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  cane.  The  cost  of  a  gallon  of  bisulphite  will  be  not  over  25  cents, 
and  it  must  be  applied  to  the  juice  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  expressed. 

This  done,  the  juice  will  be  in  a  condition  impervious  to  change,  for  the  bisulphite 
prevents  the  formation  of  all  ferments  ;  and  then,  even  in  the  common  kettles,  pro- 
vided they  be  set  so  that  the  grand  can  be  brought  to  the  boil  during  clarification,  the 
benefit  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime  as  a  defecator  will  be  at  once  apparent.    Of  course  •. 
the  process  will  be  still  more  eflTectivc  when  the  clan{\ca\^OTi  \%  ^t^otnv^  \s^  ^^R»sa.^  . 
and  ewpecially  if  the  juice  be  afterwards  left  to  repoiQ  Vii  vaA\a2b\A  t^^N«%  ^sst  i^Ri^^^ 
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twelve  hours,  to  deposit  the  whole  of  the  defecated  matter,  and  nothing  but  bri^t, 
clear  liquor  used  for  evaporation.    To  the  planter  on  Red  River  the  Meuens  process, 
must  be  peculiarly  valuable,  for  by  it  the  juice  of  green  cane  can  be  granulated,  andL 
all  the  dittad vantages  be  obviated  that  attended  premature  grinding  in  that  quarter^ 
And  in  Texas  also,  the  planter,  from  being  enabled  to  re-boil  his  molaaaes  into  mgn^ 
will  have  a  marketable  article  for  home  use  of  all  he  produces.     Another  great  b«ie-> 
fit  will  be  found  in  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar.     From  the  size  of  the  grain  thero 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  using  the  syruping  process,  even  with  sugar  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary  kettles ;  and  wo  really  think  planters  will  6nd  it  to  their  interest  to  pay  attentJcB 
to  this,  as  we  are  satisfied  that  by  the  use  of  good  bisulphite  of  lime  in  the  proper 
quantity,  a  good  clarification,  with  two  decantations,  one  after  the*cUu*ifioation  and  the 
other  previous  to  the  syrup  being  put  into  the  battery,  and  this  followed  by  the  pro- 
cess of  syruping  in  oppropriate  vessels,  the  sugar-maker  will  obtain,  at  a  small  eatlj 
a  sugar  superior  in  grain,  and  little,  if  any,  inferior  in  brilliancy  of  color  to  the  belt 
DOW  made  in  the  vacuum-pan  by  the  aid  of  bone  black  ;  and  in  quantity,  20  per  oent 
at  least  more  than  what  is  now  obtained  by  the  common  ketUe-process.    This  will  be 
fully  tested,  we  understand,' during  the  coming  season,  at  Mr.  Jno.  Hagan,  jr.'i, 
plantation,  near  Bayou  Goule. 

We  will  conclude  by  remarking,  that  inasmuch  as  the  agent  of  Melsens,  in  his  ad- 
vertisement, offers  to  supply  each  planter  with  a  barrel  of  bisulphite  at  a  cheap  rate, 
with  permission  to  test  the  merit  of  the  improvement,  we  strenuously  advise  all  par- 
ties interested  in  sugar-planting  to  adopt  the  suggestion  and  g^ve  the  new  process  a 
fiur  and  proper  trial ;  the  cost  is  little  or  nothing — say  $10,50  for  a  barrel--and  the 
benefit,  if  the  process  possess  one-half  the  merit  attributed  to  it,  enormous.  Those 
who  tried  it  in  Louisiana  last  winter  estimated  the  improvement  as  worth  in  quality 
and  increased  product  $10  to  $15  a  hogshead,  according  to  the  apparatus  used. 

N.  O.  Bee. 

2.  NEW  SUGAR  PROCESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

^  Marx-Lamb  Exprbm,  London,  Jane  10, 18SQ. 

SooAE. — Several  samples  of  sugar,  of  a  very  superior  quality  as  respects  granular 
texture  and  brightness  of  color,  have  recently  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
Bristol  sugar  market,  which  has  led  to  much  inquiry  as  to  the  process  of  manufacture 
among  the  merchants  and  proprietors  of  West  India  estates.  It  appears,  from  in- 
quiries we  have  made,  that  by  a  combination  of  several  patents — among  others,  the 
deansing  and  drying  of  sugar  by  centrifugal  force— sugar  which  formerly  took  three 
or  four  weeks  to  refine,  is  now  done  in  as  many  minutes.  Sugars  heretofore  unsale- 
able in  the  English  market  are,  by  the  new  process,  converted  as  if  by  magic  into  an 
article  realizing  36s.  ($8,64)  per  cwt  The  machine  by  which  the  process  is  carried 
on  is  very  cheap,  portable,  and  easily  worked,  and  the  raw  produce  shipped  in  a  stats 
which  prevents  the  waste  of  some  12  or  15  per  cent,  in  shape  of  leakage  fh>m  mo- 
lasses. Next  to  the  discovery  of  the  vacuum-pan,  the  improvement  of  Messrs.  Ym- 
gal  &  Son,  of  Bristol,  ranks  first  in  the  a(Me  of  importance ;  and  they  have  happily 
succeeded  in  combining  the  interests  of  various  patents  held  by  Messrs.  Seyrig,  Hard- 
man,  Rotoh  and  others. — Plough^  Loom  and  Anvil, 

» 

3.  SUGAR-MAKING.— THE  HIGHLANDS. 

The  question, "  Are  the  highlands  adapted  to  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  cane  T** 
has  been  answered.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Instead  of  going  to  the  low- 
lands to  open  a  plantation,  the  former  are  now  selected,  as  combining  several  very 
important  advantages :  security  from  overflow,  without  the  expense  of  building  levees, 
is  the  first  and  most  oovious.  The  cane  does  not  grow  so  large  as  on  the  coast,  bat 
makes  equally  as  good  sugar ;  the  juice  requires  less  boiling,  and  a  less  quantity  is 
required  to  make  the  same  quantity  of  sugar ;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
balance  is  in  favor  of  the  highlands.  The  last  two  years  have  brought  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  this  land  into  cultivation — more,  perhaps,  than  for  any  previous  ten  years. 
In  this  section  the  sugar-mill  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  cotton-gin — the  un- 
occupied lands  are  coming  into  cultivation— and  even  the  worn-out  and  abandoned 
cotton-fields  are  found  we\\  adai^itoi  \A\]i[i&  laiaingof  this  crop. 

We  are  informed  t]hat  tViere  axe  TiONv  \)e\ii%  «x«i(^\i^^\ii.>\i\&\x£kTBi»^AjtA  vicinity,  no 
km  than  fifteen  aiigax-mV^  aH  v^^^^^  ^^  vi«sai^<:xMX  cil  %\^^  v»^k^  TVioa^w^S^ 
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t^Hiigmto  cuItiTation  not  less  than  5000  acres  of  land  ;  throwing  into  market  140,000 
hogsheads  of  angar,  which  will  find  its  natural  transit  through  Baton  Rouge,  oontri- 
^uting  to  her  prosperity,  and  proving  that  she  possesses  the  most  substantial  element 
^*f  a  ^eat  city :  a  rich  back  country. 

4.  PROSPECT  FOR  COTTON  GROWERS. 

Hie  Hon.  William  Elliott,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  late  address  before  the  Agrionl- 
Society  of  that  State,  has  put  forward  some  views  in  regard  to  the  Cotton  inte- .. 
«st  of  the  South,  which  are  deserving  of  the  widest  attention.    This  gentleman,  in 
dition  to  being  an  experienced  and  successful  planter,  combines  the  merit  of  a  libe> 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  political  economy.    He  says  to  the  Cotton 
iwers: 


^  I  beg  yon  to  observe,  that  as  the  proprietors  of  the  greatest  and  most  productive 
^cotton  region  in  the  world,  we  can  produce  in  excess,  or  forbear  to  do  «o  ;  and  in  this 
way  have  our  destinies,  for  good  or  evil,  measurably  in  our  own  hands.  Is  it  not 
itrange  that  there  are  some  who  question  the  iact  of  over-production,  or  its  influence 
in  depressiufr  prices  ?  Even  so ;  there  are  planters  even,  who  decide  in  this  against 
their  own  interests,  and  against  the  abundant  and  conclusive  proofs  that  may  be  ad- 
dnoed  in  support  of  these  positions.  Instead  of  bewildering  ourselves  with  elaborate 
ttataitics-^skilfnlly  put  together  by  those  whose  policy  it  is  to  encourage  us  to  produce 
in  excess,  by  persuading  us  that  the  consumption  is  always  equal  to  the  supply — ^let 
OS  confine  our  attention  to  a  period  of  time  which  is  recent,  of  which  the  &cts  are 
distinctly  within  our  reach,  and  where  there  is  consequently  the  less  chance  of  error 
and  mystification.  Take  the  three  last  years,  for  example,  and  what  are  the  facts  ? 
In  1847  we  had  a  moderate  crop  of  some  2,400,000  bales,  and  a  moderate  price  to 
match  it :  eight  cents,  or  thereabouts,  was  the  rate  for  short  cottons.  We  went  on 
increasing  the  culture  beyond  the  corresponding  means  of  manufacture,  and  in  1848 
prodaced  the  unprecedented  crop  of  2,728,000  bales.  Before  this  great  production 
was  known,  as  soon  as  it  was  suspected,  the  price  fell  beyond  all  precedent,  so  that 
good  cottons  sold  in  our  interior  towns  at  4}  cents  the  pound :  nor  did  the  price  raHy, 
or  reach  a  remunerating  point,  until  the  spring  of  1849,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
growing  crop  would  be  short.  In  that  year  we  had  an  inclement  spring ;  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  growing  cotton  were  nipped  or  destroyed  by  the  frosts 
and  snow  of  April :  alarm  was  felt  for  the  sufiiciency  of  the  supply,  and  the  price 
began  to  lift.  Then  came  the  army-worm  and  the  cholera,  the  tempest  and  the  inun- 
dad&on ;  and  with  every  cause  which  threatened  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  came  in- 
crease of  demand  and  price,  till  the  staple  reached  its  present  profitable  point,  at 
which— could  it  be  maintained— our  prosperity  would  be  established  and  secured. 
We  perceive,  then,  referring  to  the  last  three  years,  and  to  the  facts  and  indications 
which  they  offer  us,  that  the  prices  of  cotton  have  fallen  as  the  supply  has  increased ; 
•and  risen  as  the  supply  has  fallen  shortt' 

^^  I  fear  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  ascribing  to  our  own  forecast,  the  improved 
condition  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  If  the  excess  of  production  has  been  re- 
duced, and  our  profits  have  thereby  been  sensibly  enhanced^it  is  because  Providence 
has  cared  for  us  better  than  we  have  cared  for  ourselves.  True,  we  have  diverted  a 
portion  of  our  labor  and  capital  from  the  production  of  cotton.  True,  there  are  some 
of  us,  who,  observant  of  events,  have  taken  counsel  from  their  understanding,  and 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  production  of  turpentine  and  rosin,  of  sugar  and  rice, 
and  have  even  invested  their  money  in  machinery,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
instead  of  stimulating  the  already  redundant  growth — still  it  must  be  confessed  that 
we  continued  to  cultivate  an  extent  of  country  sufficient  to  have  yielded,  with  ordi- 
nary seasons,  a  crop  of  2,500,000  bales.  Had  the  crop  approached  that  figure,  should 
we  ever  had  seen  short  cottons  reach  13  and  14  cents  ?  I  apprehend  not.  I  think  it 
is  evident,  from  the  feels  already  stated,  that  a  high  price  for  a  short  supply,  and  a 
low  price  for  a  large  supply,  follows  naturally,  in  the  relation  of  effect  to  its  cause. 
Where,  then,  does  interest,  duty,  patriotism,  lead  us  ?  Why,  unquestionably  not  to 
such  an  excessive  production,  as  wiU  surfeit,  and  nauseate  our  customers,  but  to  such 
a  moderate  production  as  will  sustain  a  remunerating  price,  and  thus  perpetuate  our 
prosperity." 
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ADVICE   TO  THE   PLjUfTERS. 

"  If  I  have  nioceeded  in  establishing  my  positions,  it  will  follow,  gentlemen,  thai 
there  is  a  clear  line  of  policy  laid  down  for  us,  from  which  we  cannot  deport  without 
disappointment  and  loss.  It  devolves  on  us  in  particular,  to  divert  from  cotton  to  rice^ 
as  much  of  our  labor  and  capital  as  the  lands  we  may  own,  adapted  to  such  change, 
will  admit  of.  To  others,  a  still  wider  range  is  permitted,  in  the  transferring  of  labor 
to  the  production  of  tobacco,  or  sugar,  or  turpentine.  To  all  of  us,  it  is  expedient  to 
divert  capital,  by  every  available  mode,  from  the  superabundant  production  of  oottoo 
to  other  pursuits.  This  is  the  interest  of  us  all ;  the  only  certain  and  efiectual  mode 
by  which  we  can  prevent  our  relapsing  into  that  deplorable  condition  from  which  wo 
have  so  recently,  and  unexpectedly  escaped.  For  if  we  all  acton  the  deceptive  sup- 
position that  the  present  prices  will  continue,  when  a  full  crop  has  been  thrown  on  th« 
market,  and  the  apprehensions  of  scarcity  shall  thus  have  been  quieted — if  we  aid  in 
producing  this  result,  by  stretching  to  its  utmost  limit  the  capacity  of  oar  lands  for 
the  production  of  cotton — ^the  prosperity  that  now  gladdens  the  South  will  be  short- 
lived, and  we  shall  again  be  pa'nfully  familiar  with  glutted  markets,  forced  sales,  un- 
remunerating  prices,  and  all  the  other  evils  that  wait  upon  excess.  It  may  be  said  that 
what  we  do,  is  of  little  moment :  that  our  contribution  is  too  insigniiicaDt  to  be  felt  in 
the  general  result,  on  so  extensive  a  field.  This  reasoning  will  not  do  ;  it  is  by  rea- 
soning thus  that  the  very  mischief  is  produced.  It  is  by  contributions  of  single  drops 
that  the  Mississippi  rolls  her  thousand  miles  of  current  to  the  Gulf,  beats  ba^  the 
opposing  wave,  and  quells  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  by  the  volume  of  her  descending 
waters.  Let  us  do  our  part  in  the  confidence  that  others,  equally  interested  with 
ourselves,  will,  when  they  see  their  way  as  clearly,  equally  do  theirs.'' 

INFLUENCES   OF  SHORT   CROP  AND  OUR   MONOPOLY. 

**  I  wish  that  what  I  have  elsewhere  said,  exposing  the  suicidal  policy  heretofore 
pursued  by  the  cotton  growers,  could  reach  the  ear,  and  touch  the  understanding  of 
every  planter  throughout  the  wide  South,  who  is  interested  in  that  staple.  It  is  unde* 
niable — it  is  a  familiar  and  unquestionable  truth — that  two  millions  of  bales  of  cotton, 
at  the  present  prices,  will  yield  to  the  cultivators  many  millions  of  dollars  more  than 
the  2,728,000  bales  of  1848,  at  the  prices  of  1848.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
supply  beyond  the  2,000,000  is  to  the  planter  superfluous ;  nay,  worse,  for  it  has 
served  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  value  of  the  2,000,000  bales,  while  the  labor  thus 
destructively  applied,  might,  if  turned  into  some  other  channel,  have  been  productive 
and  remunerating.  By  this  excess,  then,  you  lose  the  natural  conmiercial  value  of  a 
moderate  and  sufficient  crop,  and  the  further  contingent  value  which  your  labor,  un- 
less thus  misdirected,  might  have  produced.  In  speaking  to  intelligent  and  practical 
men  like  yourselves,  I  address  myself,  as  you  perceive,  to  your  understandings ;  theM 
satisfied,  no  further  powers  of  persuasion  will  be  needed.  Yet  there  are  some  who 
would  induce  you  (I  am  sure  without  satisfying  your  understanding)  to  continue  this 
ruinous  course  of  ovcr-producUon.  They  tell  you,  that  if  you  do  not  monopdixe 
the  cotton  trade  it  will  bo  wrested  from  you.  Interlopers  will  step  in  and  eject  you. 
This  is  the  argument  of  those  who  neither  know  our  country,  nor  understand  our 
character,  nor  appreciate  our  energy  ;  an  argument  addressed  to  our  presumed  igno- 
rance, or  to  our  fears,  by  those  who  would  induce  us  to  push  a  production,  for  their 
profit^  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  would  be  profitable  to  us.  Why  it  requires  but  a 
glance  to  detect  its  fallacy,  and  to  convince  us  that  with  our  climate,  so  admirably 
suited  to  the  cotton  plant ;  our  soil,  the  richest,  freshet,  best  adapted  to  the  culture ; 
our  labor,  the  cheapest,  the  most  reliable,  the  most  manageable, — we  defy  eompeti- 
tiouy  much  lets  ejectment ,'  and  will  command  the  cotton  trade  in  spite  of  England, 
and  the  world,  as  long  as  the  profits  of  the  culture  make  it  an  object  of  desire  or  emu- 
lation to  us.  If  we  could  have  been  dislodged  from  the  vantage  ground  we  hold, 
England  would  have  already  done  it.  She  cares  not  to  be  thus  dependent  on  us  for  a 
prime  necessary  of  her  commercial,  nay,  her  political  life.  She  has  made  experi- 
ment after  experiment  in  India,  to  relieve  herself  of  this  dependence ;  followcMi  in 
every  case  by  deplorable  failure.  She  has  flattered,  and  cajoled,  and  bribed  Egypt, 
with  but  small  success  \  Egyptians  need  remuherating  prices  for  their  products,  aa 
well  aa  we,  and  Egypt  baa  not  \iMad  U>  a^Te^toTcv\Xi<i  wife(»a.\fc\tf5fe«al  VkKt  <i,towded  popa- 
bUioD.    Where  can  the  raw  malet\al  Vjo  fexm^  \o  Vft«^  %m\^wj<A  ^^  ^^xuiasv^  ^^^. 
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^ibopB  of  Europe  and  America,  if  we  decline  the  culture  7    Who  shall  supply  our 

plaice,  if  we  withdraw  7    There  are  signs  of  agitation  in  the  publio  mind  of  England, 

ixi  regard  to  this  vital  interest.     There  are  schemes  for  encouraging  the  culture  of 

<^ottoii  in  other  lands,  and  making  themselves  independent  of  our  supplies.    They 

cv-en  turn  an  eye  of  uncertain  hope  to  Jamaica,  to  their  West  Indian  colonies, — so 

Jong  tortured  by  cmpyrical  legislators,  so  long  trampled  by  fanaticism ;  and  after 

iving  starved  them  into  such  helpless  imbecility,  such  utter  exhaustion,  that  all  ef- 

►Tt  is  revolting  to  them — now  vainly  expect  to  galvanize  them  into  the  production 

~  cotton !     The  expectation  will  never  be  fulfilled.    There  is  but  one  possible  way 

efiect  their  purpose.    It  is  by  giving  higher  prices  for  the  product  than  are  now 

lid.    It  is  by  tempting  others  to  cultivate,  by  the  promise  of  higher  profits  than  are 

LOW  realized  on  the  capital  engaged  in  the  production,    Will  the  cupidity  of  com- 

^Kmerce  do  tfiat  ?    It  does,  and  is  doing,  just  the  reverse.     It  is  engaged  in  working 

hort  time,  to  drive  down  the  price  ;  in  withholding  bank  accommodations  to  cotton 

lealers,  lest  by  entering  the  market,  they  should  compete  with  the  manufacturers,  and 

iQS  sustain  the  price.    They  are  now  engaged,  I  say,  in  beating  down  the  price  of 

cotton,  and  would  succeed,  were  they  not  met  and  foiled  by  the  ahorineas  of  the 

rop!     Gentlemen,  we  cannot  be  rivalled  in  this  branch  of  industry — the  production 

cotton — while  we  possess  along  with  our  other  advant^es,  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 

Bssippi ;  nor  impoverished,  except  by  our  own  act,  by  over-production.^^ 

5.  CULTURE  OF  RICE. 

The  millions  of  acres  of  land  adapted  to  this  most  lucrative  crop  in  Alabama,  Lou- 
iidana,  Mississippi,  etc.,  give  the  subject  an  interest  much  wider  than  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  which  have  hitherto  for  the  most  part  monopolized  it.  Many  en- 
quiries are  made  of  us  from  time  to  time  relating  to  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
this  crop,  and  we  have  answered  them  by  publishing  Col.  Allston's  elaborate  Memoir 
of  the  Rice  Plant  in  our  first  volume,  a  Report  on  the  Culture  in  India  in  our  3d  vol., 
and  some  papers  on  the  same  in  Alabama  and  Louisiana  in  our  5th  and  8th  volumes.  To 
this  we  add  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  Edmund  Ruffin,  one  of  the  ablest  agricul- 
tnral  writers  in  this  nation,  and  the  State  Geologist  of  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  &o. 
We  shall  resume  the  subject  again : 

*^  Rice  is  an  aquatic  plant,  and  naturally,  it  may  be  inferred,  its  growth  was  on  lands 
ilways  under  water,  or  saturated  with  it  whenever  not  altogether  covered.  And  under 
ealtore,  and  even  when  in  other  than  in  its  native  region,  doubtless  rice  would  prefer 
the  continuance  of  water.  But  other  needs  than  the  mere  supply  of  food  for  the 
plants  have  to  be  provided  for,  which  require  a  dry  condition  of  the  soil,  at  some 
periods.  And  fortunately,  rice  is  so  hardy  that  it  will  grow  either  under  water  or  on 
dry  land,  and  with  violent  alternations  of  these  opposite  conditions.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  land  should  be  dry  to  prepare  for  and  plant  the  crop — also  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  weeds,  which  being  native  to  the  soil  and  climate,  are  therefore  more  hardy 
than  the  cultivated  crop — and  again  to  reap  and  remove  the  matured  crop.  But  it 
wonld  seem  to  be  the  general  principle  of  the  culture,  that  the  growing  rice  should 
be  kept  covered  with  water  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  effecting  the  foregoing  ob- 
jects ;  and  with  another  important  exception,  to  indulging  its  aquatic  nature  and  prefe- 
rence, which  exception  is,  to  avoid  too  sudden  and  thorough  chnngcs  from  the  wet  to 
the  dry  condition,  or  rather  from  the  effects  of  those  conditions." 

PREPARATION  OF   LAND   AND   PLOUQHINO. 

"  The  flooding  and  drying  of  the  rice  land,  when  new,  is  conducted  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  after  time ;  but  the  preparation  for,  and  tillage  must  vary,  according  to 
-the  state  of  the  land  and  its  wants,  while  the  stumps,  roots,  and  other  superabundant 
and  fine  vegetable  matters  are  gradually  rotting  away,  and  the  soil  consolidating  and 
becoming  lower  and  closer.  Passing  over  the  less  regular  operations  of  earlier  years, 
let  ns  suppose  the  latter  condition  reached ;  and  the  proper  and  usual  course  of  oul- 
tnre^saitable  to  this  permanent  condition,  will  be  now  edal^. 

"  We  Buppoee  the  Beld  to  bare  been  in  rice  the  precedmg'jeai ,  wA  W^^'tft'sct  ^l^«t- 
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wise  on  new  and  good  land,  and  very  rarely  on  any, — if  the  land  be  atill  new,  or  the- 
•oil  loose  enough,  and  sometimes  also  on  old  land,  many  persons,  just  before  planting- 
time,  open  new  trenches  for  planting  between  the  rows  of  the  last  year,  the  stabbto 
having  been  burned  off  previously.  But  usually,  and  especially  on  old  land,  the  whole 
surface  is  broken  up  flush,  either  by  the  hoe  or  the  plough.  The  plough  is  iar  from 
being  in  general  use ;  nor  indeed  is  it  admissable  except  on  well  drained  land,  and  also 
firm  land,  such  as  the  Pecdce  swamps.  Even  in  these  cases,  some  object  to  its  hemg 
used  every  spring,  but  prefer  it  in  every  other  spring,  alternating  with  breaking  by 
hoeing.  This  is  because  fearing  to  make  the  sub-soil  too  close  by  pressure.  The 
breaking,  whether  by  hoe  or  plough,  rarely  exceeds  3  inches  deep ;  the  deepest  hoe- 
ing, done  by  sinking  in  the  ordinary  hoes  ^  up  to  the  eye,'  cannot  be  more  than  4 
inches,  owing  to  the  oblique  direction  of  the  cut.  It  is  aimed  to  subvert  the  earth  by 
the  hoe ;  but  this  is  always  but  imperfectly  done,  as  is  shown  in  the  first  flow  by  the 
quantity  of  floating  stubble  and  roots,  which  had  been  left  on  the  sur&ce.  I  should 
have  stated  that  the  stubble  of  the  preceding  crop  is  most  generally  burnt  ofi*  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ground,  or  otherwise  is  turned  in  by  the  plough  or  hoe.  If  the 
birds  had  not  been  early  enough  in  coming,  and  numerous  enou^  to  eat  up  all  the 
shattered  grains  of  the  last  yearns  crop  of  rice,  the  turning  the  stubble  in,  by  planting 
all  remaining  grains,  tends  to  increase  the  growth  of  volunteer  rioe— which  evU,  in 
such  case,  the  other  plan  of  burning  to  stubble  would  lessen. 

'<  After  the  land  is  dug  up,  the  next  process  is  to  ^  slush'  or  clean  out  all  the  drains. 
When  planting  time  draws  near,  part  of  the  land,  say  about  one  third,  is  *  mashed,' 
that  is,  the  clods  chopped  and  the  surface  levelled  by  hoes.  This  is  sometimes  expe- 
dited by  previous  harrowing,  but  it  is  not  a  general  practice.  The  balance  of  the  land 
is  mashed  as  wanted  for  planting,  and  just  before  the  planting. 

"  The  time  to  begin  planting  is  from  March  20th  to  April  Ist  For  this,  the  land^ 
having  been  prepared  and  made  fine  enough  by  the  *  mashing'  process,  just  before, 
the  rows  are  marked  off,  13  inches  apart,  as  follows:  having  determined  on  the  diree> 
tion  of  the  rows,  which  is  sometimes  with  the  drains,  but  by  most  good  planters  is 
preferred  across  the  direction  of  the  drains,  a  number  of  rows,  say  30  or  more,  are 
laid  off  4  feet  4  inches  apart,  by  3  stakes  stuck  up  in  each  row,  Uie  end  stakes  or 
'trenching  stakes'  not  reaching  near  to  the  extremity  of  the  field  designed  to  be 
planted  at  one  time.  Guided  by  these  stakes,  expert  hands  *  trench'  rows  with  trench- 
ing hoes,  about  2  inches  deep.  These  hoes  are  narrowed  to  3  or  4  inches  at  the  edge, 
and  of  course  open  trenches  of  that  width.  Next,  another  hand  follows,  and  by  simi- 
lar trenches  splits  the  intervals,  and  then  splits  the  halves,  thus  completing  the  rows 
at  13  inches.  The  cxpertness  of  the  hands,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  work  in  these 
operations,  are  admirable.  The  seed  is  then  strewed  along  the  trenches,  and  scattered 
as  wide  as  their  width,  by  women.  Two  and  a  quarter  bushels  of  good  rice  (rough, 
or  in  its  close  envelope  of  chaff,)  are  by  many  deemed  enough  for  an  acre.  The  seeds 
are  covered  immediately,  either  by  rakes,  hoes  or  covering  ttoards,  which  are  fixed 
with  handles  like  rakes,  and  struck  on  the  edge  of  the  row,  so  as  to  throw  a  little 
earth  upon  the  seeds. 

*^  ^The  sprout  flow.^  The  planting  of  each  field  should  be  completed  the  day  it  is 
begun,  and  on  the  next  rise  of  tide,  the  trunk's  outer  door  is  lifted,  and  the  water  ad- 
mitted to  overflow  the  field.  It  should  cover  every  part ;  and  the  depth  is  not  deemed 
very  material,  though  the  shallowest  complete  covering  by  water  is  enough,  and  per- 
haps the  best  for  the  seed.  A  deep  flow  may  injure  the  banks  by  washing  them  when 
the  wind  blows.  Or  it  may  even  break  an  interior  bank,  if  weak,  by  inward  pres- 
sure. If  the  land  be  very  light  and  loose  vegetable  soil,  the  water  should  be  admitted 
slowly,  for  fear  of  washing,  or  even  of  floating  some  of  the  soil.  As  soon  as  a  field 
is  completely  flowed,  and  the  remains  of  stubble  and  other  floated  trash  is  waited  by 
the  wind  against  a  bank,  it  is  drawn  out  by  long  handled  rakes,  and  burnt  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  dry.  The  inner  valve  is  closed,  when  there  is  enough  water  on.  This 
first  watering  is  called  the  *■  sprout  flow,'  and  is  continued  until  the  seeds  *  pip,'  or  the 
sprouts  burst  the  envelope  of  chaff,  when  tlie  water  is  drawn  off.  The  time  of  this 
flow  depends  on  the  warmth  of  the  weather.  Sometimes  only  4  or  5  days.  In  thia- 
most  remarkably  cold  and  backward  season,  (1843,)  some  plantings  have  been  under 
the  sprout  flow  for  14  days,  and  the  seeds  have  not  yet  (on  April  7th)  sprouted. 

'*  ^The  point  flow.''     After  the  watet  ^^aaV^iifi^ii  dtvnn  off^  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
the  fields  from  birda.    The  land  retnaxn*  xnvoweT^  «»l\  ^s«LTkfi^u\!CQ\^<&^<u\^  have 
Tuen  above  ground  enough  for  tXieVt  ^n©  ^vvtos  \o  ^w«  >»«>  woa^  \««^«^^\ssav 
viewed  before  aunrise,  while  tapped  Vwii  ^eN» ,  bsA  nrV^i  SJaa  ww%  ««i  S^^  \>^  ^««v 
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about  50  yards  in  len^h  from  the  banks.    Then  the  water  is  admitted  again  to 

the  field.    This  is  called  the  ^  point  flow.'    It  serves  to  protect  the  seeds  from 

s,  to  soften  the  hard  lamps  of  earth,  and  to  kill  the  grass,  while  it  does  not  injure 

16  rice  plants.  This  flow  continues  from  3  to  7  days,  and  until  the  plants  are  3  or 
'^r  inches  high.  If  the  water  be  continued  longer,  the  plants  grow  too  slender  and 
^^>iig,  and  will  fiill  on  the  ground,  when  the  support  of  the  water  is  taken  away — 
^^oogh  they  wiU  rise  again ;  and  even  were  they  to  rot  off,  in  that  case  new  leaves 
"^^iD  spring  out  It  is  preferable  to  see  the  plants  thus  fall,  rather  than  expose  the  rice 
^^^w  soon  to  the  depredations  of  birds. 

"  As  the  different  fields,  or  separately  embanked  portions,  are  successively  planted 
^and  the  planting  is  usually  continued  from  4  to  5  weeks,)  of  course  the  flowing  should 
^dIIow  in  like  order.  Thus  while  water  is  going  upon  one  piece,  it  may  be  passing  off 
^&om  another ;  and  the  separate  but  adjacent  fields  present  all  the  various  states  of 
"hooding  and  drying. 

^^Planting  in  *  open  trench.^  The  foregoing  description  applies  only  when  the  plan 
of  covering  the  seeds  by  earth  is  adopted.  There  is  also  in  general  use,  and  latterly 
a  more  extensively  pursued  plan,  of  not  covering  the  seeds,  and  which  will  be  now 
described.*  For  this  mode,  before  planting,  the  seeds  are  *  clayed.'  This  consists  in 
pouring  water  in  which  clay  has  been  mixed  and  is  suspended  over  a  pile  of  seed  rice, 
which  is  kept  stirred  and  worked  up  until  every  grain  is  wetted.  If  this  claying  were 
not  done,  the  small  and  short  fibres  on  the  grain  would  prevent  the  immediate  access 
of  the  flow  water,  and  the  grains  would  float,  which  they  cannot  do.  With  this  treat* 
ment,  after  being  ^  clayed,'  (the  effect  of  which  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  alter  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  grains,)  the  rice  is  dried  enough  to  be  distributed  easily,  and  strewed 
in  the  trenches  as  before  described.  But  no  covering  of  earth  is  given ;  and  as  &8t 
as  each  separate  piece  of  land  is  thus  planted,  (or  even  before  the  last  of  it  is  finished,) 
the  outer  trunk  door  is  lifted,  and  the  tide  admitted,  slowly  and  gradually  at  first,  to 
flow  the  land.  The  land  remains  undisturbed  under  this  flow  until  the  sprouts,  which 
are  at  first  white,  become  green,  or  the  plants  rise  high  enough  to  *  fork,'  or  for  the 
first  two  leaves  to  separate,  which  will  be  when  the  plants  are  one  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  high,  and  at  from  10  to  30  days,  according  to  the  weather.  After  this,  the 
water  is  passed  off,  and  the  land  dried.  Floating  trash  should  previously  be  removed, 
ai  before  stated.  If  the  surface  should  afterwards  become  too  dry,  the  water  is  ad- 
mitted to  flow  in  for  a  single  flood  tide,  to  barely  wet  the  soil,  be  kept  shut  in  during 
the  next  ebb,  and  passed  out  and  again  excluded  with  the  first  lowering  of  tide  there- 
after. 

"  By  this  method  (of  *  planting  in  open  trench')  the  longer  duration  of  the  first 
flowing  unites  and  brings  into  one  the  *  sprout'  and  the  *  point  flow'  of  the  covered 
planting.  At  the  stages  now  reached  by  both,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  plant- 
ings on  the  two  methods  cease  to  differ,  and  thereafter  the  crops  on  both  are  treated 
alike,  and  will  be  described  as  one. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  *  Open  Trench'  plan  are  the  following : 

"  First :  The  whole  labor  of  covering  is  saved,  which  requires  twice  as  much  labor 
as  the  strewing  the  seeds. 

"  Second :  The  depredations  of  birds  and  other  vermin  are  prevented. 

*'  Third  :  Most  of  the  seeds  of  *  volunteer  rice  '  and  other  weeds  and  grass  seeds, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  drawn  outside  of  the  trenches  in  opening  them  ;  and 
instead  of  being  again  drawn  back  into  the  drills  of  rice  in  the  earth,  as  must  be 
done  when  the  rice  is  covered,  these  seeds  remain  and  grow  outside  of  the  drills,  and 
may  afterwards  be  more  easily  destroyed  by  hoeing  or  pulling  out. 

"  Fourth :  If  a  freshet  of  the  river  compels  the  water  of  the  *  Sprout  Flow'  to  be 
kept  up  much  longer  than  the  prescribed  termination,  the  covered  rice  is  apt  to  rot ; 
of  which  there  is  no  danger  on  the  *  Open  Trench'  plan.  The  cause  of  this  import- 
ant difference  is  not  understood — though  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  beneficial  influence 
of  light  in  the  one  case,  and  its  exclusion  in  the  other. 

**  There  are  also  countervailing  objections  to  the  ^  Open  Trench'  plan,  which  wiD 
be  named: 

"  First :  The  long  continuation  of  the  water  (which  sometimes,  in  early  plantings 
or  backward  seasons,  may  extend  to  25  or  30  days)  promotes  the  growth  of  water 
grasses. 

*  Fnm  m  eommmJcation  to  the  State  Agrlcaltunl  Bodelv  hy  \aMiaiQa.'BLT.V) .  KSoKxa^^^^g!^ 
ifiw  beat publlBbed  §iaoe  tbla^npoH  was  writteo,  I  learned  thax  VkieXiotvot  ot  \)!KAtk^^sift.>aK^ 
latndaeed  thiM  important  iAipro vement  in  rice  culture  \s  due  to  l<Aiii  1^  AXka\ot^'Sia\. 
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^  Second :  In  light  soil,  the  loose  mould  may  be  so  moved  by  the  affitation  of  the 
•water  by  high  winds,  as  to  cover  much  of  the  seed  unequally  and  too  deep.* 

"  Third :  The  same  operation  is  injurious  to  ditches  aud  drains,  by  carrying  soft 
-earth  into  them. 

**  And  fourth :  By  the  dashing  of  the  waves  washing  the  sides  of  the  banks,  which 
last  is  the  greatest  defect  in  the  plan. 

"  The  balancing  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  '  Open  Trench'  plan 
prevents  either  that  or  the  other  mode  being  generally  adopted  exclusively.  It  is 
deemed  best  to  choose  between  them  according  to  circumstances ;  and  usually,  to 
plant  and  cover  in  part  of  the  fields,  say  for  about  one-third  of  the  crop,  and  to  leave 
the  balance  in  open' trench." 

riRST   AND   SECOND   HOEINGS,  AND  THE   *  LONG   FLOW.* 

"  The  rice  (on  both  the  foregoing  plans  of  planting)  from  the  removal  of  the  water, 
as  already  stated,  remains  dry  until  the  plants  have  acquired  enough  size  and  strength 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  light  earth  as  falling  from  the  hoes.  'I*hen  the  inter^ls 
between  the  rows  are  hoed,  by  chopping  short  and  shallow,  suited  to  the  then  low 
state  of  the  plants,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cover  the  plants  by  clods ;  and 
all  clods  left  previously  on  the  plants  should  be  cleared  off  at  this  hoeing. 

**  The  rice  land  is  left  dry  from  the  first  hoeing  until  after  the  second,  which  is  to 
be  given  from  14  to  18  days  thereafter.  The  second  hoeing  is  given  a  little  deeper 
than  the  first ;  and  any  large  weeds  or  grass  then  distinguishable  in  the  rows  are 
pulled  up.  The  rice  then  has  3  leaves,  and  is  6  or  8  inches  high.  If  in  dry  weather 
the  land  is  left  dry  a  day  or  two  after  this  second  hoeing,  for  the  uprooted  weeds  to 
die,  before  the  next  water  is  turned  on ;  but  if  wet  weather,  the  land  is  flowed  imme- 
diately. This  is  the  *  long  fiow.*  The  water  is  raised  at  first  above  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  so  as  to  float  off  trash,  bugs,  &c.,  which  floating  stuff  will  be  driven  by  the 
wind  into  corners  of  the  fields,  and  should  be  gathered  up  and  removed.  Then  the 
water  is  lowered,  so  that,  if  the  surface  of  the  field  be  as  level  as  usual,  (and  as  it 
ought  to  be,)  the  tips  of  the  plants  are  then  seen  above  on  the  highest  parts  of  the 
field.  Then  the  water  is  lowered  very  gradually,  and  during  several  days,  until  the 
tips  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  plants  of  the  entire  field,  or  division  of  land,  are  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  flow  is  then  kept  stationary  at  this  precise  height 
(which  is  fixed  by  making  and  observing  marks  on  the  trunk  posts)  for  a  duration  of 
from  10  days  on  the  lightest  land  to  2U  on  the  stifiest,  when  the  water  is  again  en- 
tirely drawn  off,  which  closes  the  *  long  flow.*  This  is  the  most  important  flow,  and 
its  execution  requires  judgment  and  careful  attention.  At  this  critical  period,  a  field 
•of  rice  may  be  much  injured  either  by  too  deep  flowing,  or  by  suddenly  lowering  and 
taking  off  the  water.  If  the  flow  be  continued  too  long,  or  the  water  be  drawn  off 
when  the  roots  of  the  rice  are  in  an  exhausted  condition,  the  plants  will  *  fox,'  or  take 
■a  reddish -brown  tint. 

"  Some  planters  change  the  water  during  this  flow,  preserving  the  same  level,  but 
•others  object  to  it.  If  the  same  water  is  continued,  it  ferments,  and  a  frothy  scum 
rises,  which  being  collected  by  the  wind  in  particular  spots,  will  adhere  to  and  kill  the 
plants.  To  prevent  this,  in  such  places  the  water  is  beaten  or  agitated,  which  caoses 
the  scum  to  break  and  sink  to  the  bottom." 

TUian   AND   FODETH   BOEINGS,  AND   THE    ^  LAT-BT    FLOW.* 

*^  When  the  earth  has  become  dry,  the  third  hoeing  is  given,  still  deeper  than  the 
preceding,  and  afterwards  each  hand  passes  over  his  task,  and  pulls  the  grass  out  of 
the  rows.  The  field  then  remains  untouched  and  kept  well  drained  until  the  plants 
are  about  to  joint,  when  the  fourth  hoeing  is  given,  light,  and  pulverizing  all  large 
masses  left  by  the  preceding  dcfper  digging.  The  water  is  then  again  put  on,  and 
kept  at  about  the  same  height  as  during  tlio  preceding  *  long  flow  ;'  and  this  is  main- 
tained until  the  rice  is  fully  headed  and  the  blossoms  dropped.  The  water  is  then 
raised  as  high  as  may  be  done  without  danger  to  the  banks.  It  serves  to  support  the 
plants,  and  prevent  their  being  laid  or  tangled  by  high  winds.  This  entire  flowing  is 
termed  the  May  by  water,'  it  being  the  last.    It  should  have  been  mentioned  uat 

•  TbJs  objection  may  be  easWy  obvVsXedYiy  \eW\x«i^«V»ift  v^'^^'^^A.xivwiN^^N^  v«Sqc«  sov- 
iag  the  seed:    A  rain  wUl  eitect  Vh\%  purpofto  •,  mA  n«\v\io>xV  wJktt^W  to».i  \»  ^Kw»\a  VaniJ«%\ii'«iftw 
ihr  a  single  tide,  and  dry  Ing  ]uat  befiyro  so^Xng  >^«  tV^ 
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faring  tbe  early  and  low  stage  of  it,  there  is  a  distiDct  operation  of  the  hands  passing 
^er  the  ground  with  baskets,  and  pulling  out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  volunteer 
Hce,  tick-grass,  and  other  weeds,  which  would,  if  left,  by  admi^ '        •  •       .*  i* 

^  of  the  grain.    The  volunteer  rioe  is  carried  off;  and 

together  in  handfuls  and  trodden  in  the  wet  earth  undej 

^ed.    These  two  operations  are  performed  at  diff^ 

timet  during  the  flow." 

HARVESTING. 

"The  rioe  ripens  usually  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of 
grains  are  hard,  except  the  lower  two  or  three  at  the  bottom^ 
aiem  and  leaves  are  quite  green)  the  crop  is  ready  for 
<ime  for  the  commencement  of  reaping  is  determined  upon,  the  water  is  drawn  off  of 
t^e  field  just  the  day  before,  or  it  may  be  best  the  preceding  ebb  tide ;  and  the  reap- 
ing may  be  begun  when  the  flow  has  not  yet  entirely  passed  off.    The  reaping  is 
^)aformed  by  the  sickle.    Each  hand  usually  carries  a  breadth  of  3  rice  rows.    Some 
^)tanters  have  4  rows  carried.    The  stubble  is  left  about  12  inches  high — or  higher  if 
^^  rank  growth.    The  reaped  rice  is  laid  in  handfuls  as  cut,  in  rows,  on  the  stubble, 
^care.    The  stubble  is  abundantly  thick  to  thus  support  the  rice,  unless  the  growth 
is  rery  thin,  or  has  partially  failed. 

''All  the  rice  reaped  from  morning  until  noon  of  one  day  is  usually  enough  cured 
to  be  sheaved  by  noon  the  next  day,  and  removed  to  the  barn -yard  before  night. 
Hie  test  of  its  being  dry  enough,  is  when  no  juice  can  be  made  to  exude  from  the 
joints,  when  twisted  together  by  strong  pressure.  The  rice  is  then  bound  or  tied  up 
in  sheaves,  as  large  as  single  lengths  of  the  reaped  rice  will  serve  to  tie  around.  The 
sheaves  are  generally  made  smaller  than  this.  The  sheaved  rice  is  immediately  car- 
ried to  the  barn-yard  on  the  heads  of  the  laborers,  if  near  enough,  or  by  water  in 
large  JUit9^  if  far  from  the  barn.  It  is  there  put  up  in  small  cocks  or  ricks,  to  re- 
main until  dry  enough  to  be  put  into  larger  long  ricks  or  larger  round  stacks,  to  re- 
main until  taken  down  for  thrashing.  The  mode  of  putting  up  the  rice  in  the  ricks 
or  stacks  cannot  be  well  made  clear  by  mere  description.  The  execution,  however, 
ii  excellent,  and  of  the  round  stacks  is  admirable.  The  latter  is  the  best  mode,  when 
well  performed.  The  loss  or  injury  of  the  grain  by  the  exposure  before  thrashing 
is  not  UBoally  considerable,  when  the  ricking  or  stacking  has  been  well  executed." 

VOLUNTEER  RICK. 

'*  What  is  called  '  Volunteer  Rice'  is  the  product  of  grains  scattered  at  the  previous 
harvest,  and  which  remain  on  or  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  through  winter, 
and  come  up  with  the  next  planted  crop.    By  this  long  exposure  to  cold,  wet  and 
overflow,  as  would  occur  in  a  state  of  nature,  it  seems  that  the  plant  is  disposed  to 
revert  from  its  artificial  character  and  qualities,  as  before  improved  by  culture,  to  its 
previous  natural  character  and  habits.     At  least  this  is  the  only  reason  that  I  can 
conceive  for  the  singular  production  and  qualities  of  volunteer  rice.    The  plants 
thus  produced,  and  also  the  product  of  their  seeds,  as  generally  believed,  if  saved 
with  the  crop  and  planted,  become  intermixed  with  the  good  seed,  have  grains  with 
a  red  interior  skin  or  pellicle  instead  of  white,  as  of  ordinary  and  good  rice.    There 
are  4  different  and  common  kinds  of  volunteer  rice,  and  even  different  varieties 
among  each  of  these,  in  the  lighter  or  deeper  tint  of  redness,  or  less  or  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  red  pellicle.    These  4  kinds  of  red  or  volunteer  rice,  all  agreeing  in  hav- 
nga  red  pellicle,  are  distinguished  as  follows  : 

First.  White  chaffed  samples. 

Second.  With  white  chaff,  having  a  black  point,  and  spike  to  one  end  of  the  chaff. 
This  is  the  ordinary  and  general  kind. 

Third.  With  yellow  chaff,  and  having  a  long  point. 

The  seeds  of  all  these  three  fall  off  so  easily,  as  rarely  to  be  harvested  and  brought 
to  the  bam  yard ;  and  especially  the  last,  which  drops  its  seed  before  they  seem 
ripe. 

Fourth.  With  yellow  chaff,  and  like  the  last,  except  that  the  seeds  do  not  fall  off 
m  the  field,  and  the  grains  cannot  readily  be  distinguished  from  good  rice,  while  the 
<haff  remains  unbroken. 

'^  All  these,  except  the  last  kind,  may  be  distinguished  in  the  field  before  maturing 

iba  Bceda,  mnd  by  wung  care  and  labor  enough,  the  p\aiila  'p\A\(A  Q>i\i  «^^  ^«sX\^^^. 

3at  tbe  list  kind  cannot  be  known  either  on  the  iita^  oi  Vel  \)bA  OcaSSU    '^'^^srS!^^^ 
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the  oare  used  to  keep  land  clear  of  red  rice,  it  continnes  more  or  leas  infeated 
aD  the  kinds.  And  thoagh  the  grain  is  not  the  worae  in  any  thing  bat  aooie  aligfat 
remains  of  red  tint,  so  despotic  is  Fashion  in  the  market,  that  a  crop  of  rice  losea 
greatly  in  appreciation  if  thus  showing  many  grains  of  volonteer  rice.  I  have  been 
informed  that  in  Italy  the  admixture  is  not  regarded  by  the  bnyers  for  home  oonsomp- 
tion.  The  plants  of  volunteer  rice  are  usually  the  most  hardy,  thrifty  and  loxnriant 
of  the  crop — ^which  helps  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  is  rice  approaching  moro 
nearly  to  its  natural  and  liardy  character. 

*^  As  there  are  different  varieties  of  cultivated  rice,  it  is  probable  that  to  this  dif- 
ference of  origin  may  be  owing  tbe  different  kinds  of  vdunteer  rioe.  A  whita 
chaffed  rice  was  formerly  generally  cultivated,  which  has  been  universally  snbatitoted 
by  the  ^  gold  seed'  or  yellow  chaffed  rice. 

"  The  circumstances  stated,  require  great  care  to  prevent  as  much  as  poaaible  the 
growth,  and  still  more  the  increase  of  volunteer  rice,  which  is  indeed  a  very  injurioa^ 
weed  to  the  crop ;  both  because  its  own  product  (if  it  were  wortii  anything,)  is  mostly 
lost  to  the  crop,  and  moreover  that  what  of  it  is  saved  serves  to  contaminate  the  seedy, 
and  lower  the  quality  and  market  price  of  the  crop  for  sale." 

RESTING    AMD   MANURING    RICK   LAND. 

**  The  cultivation  of  rice  on  embanked  marsh  lands  is  generally  continued  year 
lifter  year,  for  a  long  time,  without  cessation  or  rest  to  the  land.  But  rich  and  deep 
as  is  the  alluvial  soil,  it  becomes  tired  and  gradually  less  productive  under  this  un- 
ceasing and  unchanged  production  of  rice,  and  it  is  found  profitable  to  give  rest,  and 
also  manure,  to  the  lands  when  long  cultivated.  Most  planters,  who  have  land  eDoogh, 
give  a  year's  rest  at  distant  intervals,  and  always  find  a  profit  from  it,  in  the  increase 
of  the  next  year's  cultivation.  It  may  be  doubted  wheUier  this  increase  may  not  be 
truly  ascribed  in  part  to  the  alternation  or  change  of  growth,  as  well  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  fertility.  Mr.  John  H.  AUston  rests  his  land  (which  is  clay  soil  on  the 
Pee  Dee)  for  two  years  together,  keeping  it  dry  during  the  time ;  and  he  finds  that 
this,  if  done  once  in  10  or  12  years,  will  add  50  per  cent  to  the  next  crop,  or  raiae 
it  from  a  previous  product  of  40  bushels  to  60  per  acre.  Manuring  with  the  rice- 
straw  is  also  practised  with  advantage  by  those  planters  who  have  no  high-land  or 
other  culture,  or  not  enough  to  require  ^e  straw  as  manure.  Dr.  Heriot  is  one  of 
these,  and  has  lately  applied  his  rice- straw  to  fields  thrown  out  of  rice  culture  for  that 
year,  and  cultivated  (dry,  of  course,)  in  cow-peas.  This  change  and  manuring  he 
has  found  to  double  the  next  crop  of  rice.  Colonel  Belie  has,  by  manuring  and  rest, 
made  upwards  of  90  bushels  of  (rough)  rice  to  the  acre.  Both  he  and  Dr.  Heriot 
own  and  raise  on  Sandy  Island,  of  which  barren  sandy  soil  is  their  only  highland^ 
and  on  which  their  manure  was  before  entirely  thrown  away,  or  left  to  rot  in  waste, 
without  producing  the  most  transient  productive  power." 

6.  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  TEXAS. 

The  correspondent  of  the   New -York  Herald,  writing  from  Brazoria  oonnty^ 

Texas,  has  lately  given  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the  agriculture  of 

that  State : 

"  It  is  true,  several  are  abandoning  cotton  for  sugar,  which  is  a  surer  and  far  more 
profitable  crop ;  but  this  does  not  decrease  the  production  of  cotton,  aa  many  persons 
with  numbers  of  hands  are  daily  settling  here  and  opening  new  places.  Tnese  per- 
sons are  generally  from  the  old  states,  (Louisiana  excepted.)  The  people  of  that 
state  generally  are  connected  with  sugar.  They  go  to  Matagorda  coun^  and  Bra- 
zoria county,  the  latter  producing  three  fourths  of  the  sugar  made  in  Texas.  But  I 
will  state  where  the  sugar  estates  are  situated  :  there  are  three  or  four  on  the  Gua- 
daloupe ;  these  ship  their  sugar  down  that  river  into  Matagorda  or  Lavaca  bay* 
About  the  same  number  are  on  the  Colorado  ;  the  sugar  made  on  these  estates  find* 
a  good  Inland  market  for  home  consumption.  There  are  seven  or  eight  on  Coney 
Creek ;  they  pass  by  Matagorda  with  an  expensive  land  carriage,  and  at  a  ruinous 
cost  and  loss.  Some  of  them  have  much  sugar  *,  yet  in  their  purgeries  and  large  quan* 
tkiea  of  molaases,  the  latter  scaTceX^  ONeroj^  vaL^&cient  to  defray  expenses  ftom  such 
aa  out-of-the-way  place,  on  aucYi  a\iocVL\n^  VwA.  t^s«A%.  \  TD»aX>aft  ^oxA^Mtood  not 
to  mean  all  of  Coney  Creek,  aa  t3he\o^ct  ^aivSa\j«^x«  «!«»»^i!^-^>Ma\S^%  ^^^«  ^ 
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tatet,  together  with  their  owners,  are  in  a  bad  fix.  The  next  estates  are  in  Brazoria 
oonntyj  on  the  Bernard,  or  near  enough  to  convey  their  produce  to  the  river  by 
Febnury,  from  whence  it  is  taken  in  vessels  of  light  draught  to  Galveston.  The 
majofTtty  of  the  estates,  however,  lie  near  the  Brazos,  and  on  Oyster  Creek.  Those 
pkmters  can  ship  at  any  time  during  the  season,  in  large  schooners,  brigs  or  steamers^ 
80  as  to  command  an  early  market  There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  this  river 
covered  with  shallow  water ;  but  I  am  told,  vessels  of  seven  feet  pass  over  with 
safety  during  the  time  of  year  when  sugar  and  other  staples  are  being  shipped. 
There  is  some  talk  of  a  company  starting  a  mechanical  camel,  such  as  are  used  on  the 
Neva  in  Pmssia,  and  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  to  convey  ships  over  shoals ;  and  as  this  bar 
is  bat  about  one  hundred  yards  long,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  answering  a  good 
purpose.  Those  in  Europe  will  take  a  ship  of  1 ,000  tons,  drawing  20  feet  water, 
over  a  flat,  bar  or  shoal,  where  there  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  water,  at  any 
time  in  a  few  hours. 

*'  Some  sugar  is  made  on  the  Trinity ;  this  is  easily  conveyed  to  Galveston.  Some 
planters  sold  their  crops  in  the  sugar-house  last  year,  and  many  would,  no  doubt,  be 
happy  to  do  so  this  coming  season.  I  saw  one  crop  sold  upon  the  following  terms  : 
Sugar,  lair,  4  cents ;  molasses,  superior,  $6  50  per  barrel  of  45  gallons ;  syrup,  $8 
per  barrel.  This  was,  barrels  included  and  put  on  board  the  vessel  by  the  planter. 
lassure  you,  there  is  a  great  opening  for  Nortliern  merchants  to  come  here  and 
speculate,  in  the  fall. 

*'  Another  profitable  business  might  be  carried  on  by  sending  out  vessels  with 
empty  barrels  to  purchase  molasses,  as  barrels  are  worth  $1  7 5  to  $2,  here,  and 
molaaaes  might  be  bought  cheap  where  you  find  your  own  casks.  K  things  are  looked 
St  in  a  proper  light,  there  is  a  better  opening  here  for  your  traders  than  many  would 
Boppoee,  as  the  sugars  of  Texas  are  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  made  in  Louisiana. 
The  last  yearns  crop  was  about  7,500  tons,  and  molasses,  with  syrup,  800,000  gallons. 
We  may  safely  estimate  the  coming  crop,  which  promises  well,  at  12,000  tons  of  sugar 
and  upwards  of  1 ,000,000  gallons  of  molasses. 

"  I  must  explain  why  the  quantity  of  molasses  does  not  increase  in  a  like  ratio  with 
the  sugar.  As  the  lands,  which  are  rather  too  rich  for  cane,  become  worn,  the  canes 
produce  more  sugar  and  less  molasses ;  another  reason  is,  some  of  the  planters  are 
erecting  apparatus  to  convert  their  molasses  into  sugar  and  sugar-house  molasses. 
This  is  an  improvement  of  vast  importance. 

^  There  are  seven  or  eight  steam  mills  and  other  machinery  going  up,  to  be  used 
for  the  coming  crop.  One  of  the  largest  refineries  in  the  United  States  is  also  m 
the  course  of  erection  on  the  Brazos — it  will  be  completed  by  October.  At  Velasco, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  is  also  a  large  beef-curing  establishment,  nearly 
completed.  Its  apparatus  is  very  costly.  It  is  an  improvement  upon  Dr.  Lardner's 
vacuum  process,  and  it  is  anticipated  they  will  cure  one  hundred  beeves  daily. 

*^  No  state  would  be  better  intersected  than  this,  if  all  the  plank-roads,  railways  and 
canals  were  in  active  operation,  which  their  projectors  have  laid  down  on  paper ;  but 
the  capital  is  wanting  to  build  them.  As  regards  climate  and  soil,  past  years  have 
proved  the  former  to  suit  sugar  culture  to  a  T.  As  to  the  latter,  analysis  proves  it 
to  be  equal  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

"  Although  the  planters  here  have  more  expenses  in  shipping  their  crops,  and  are 
little  further  from  the  market  than  the  Louisianians,  nevertheless,  they  are  enabled 
to  cope  with  them,  as  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  start  a  sugar  plantation  here 
is  not  half  what  it  requires  in  Liouisiana.  The  Texas  planter  can  produce  more  to 
the  acre  and  to  the  hand.  The  feeding  of  his  negroes  does  not  cost  half  as  much,, 
and  his  team  is  procured  and  maintained  at  one-third  the  expense.'' 

7.  HOGS  KILLED  IN  THE  WEST. 

From  the  best  information  he  could  obtain,  by  personal  inspection  and  otherwise,. 
Mr.  L.  Caldwell  has  published  in  the  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Courier  of  February  28th^ 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  west  during  the  past  season. 
His  aggregates  are  as  follows :  Ohio,  523,755 ;  Kentucky,  198,000 ;  Indiana,  428,575  ^ 
minois,  266,100;  Mississippi  River,  252,900 ;  Missouri  river,  cs't,  75,000;  Cum- 
berland river,  es't,  100,000.  Other  small  points  overlooked,  25,000.  Grand  total, 
1,871,330. 
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6.— GRAINGER'S  SONG  OF  THE  CANE  FIELDS. 

In  our  August  number,  p.  243,  we  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  that  curious  work  <m 
the  sugar  cane,  written  in  the  last  century,  in  poetry,  by  Mr.  Grainger.  To  the  extracts  tbea 
furnished,  we  add  sereral  others,  for  the  gratification  of  cur  readers,  reminding  them  again  thsit 
the  author's  experience  extended  only  to  the  British  West  Indies. 


HUSBANDRY  IMPROVED. 

Planter,  Improrement  is  the  child  of  Time ; 
What  your  sires  knew  not,  ye,  their  offspring, 

know; 
But  hath  your  art  received  Perfection's  Btnmp! 
Thou  canst  not  say.— Unprejudiced,  then  learn 
Of  ancient  modes  to  doubt,  and  new  to  try; 
And  if  Philosophy,  with  Wisdom,  deign 
Thee  to  enlighten  with  useful  lore. 
Fair  fame  and  riches  will  award  thy  toil. 
Then  say.  ye  swains,  whom  wealth  and  fame 

aspire. 
Might  not  the  plough,  that  rolls  on  rapid 

wheels, 
Save  no  small  labor  to  the  hoe-arm'd  gang  f 
By  Ceres*  son,  unfailing  crops  secure ; 
Thouyh  neither  dung  nor  tallowing  lent  their 

aid? 

NEGROES  AT  WORK. 

Thy  negro  train  (in  linen  lightly  wrapp'd), 
Who,  now  that  painted  Iris  girds  the  >ky, 
(Aeriel  arch,  which  fancy  loves  to  stride  I) 
Disperse.  all*JocuDd,  o'er  the  lon?-hoed  land. 
The  bundles  some  untie ;  the  witber'd  leaves 
Others  strip  artful  oflf,  and  careful  lay, 
Twice  one  junk,  distant  in  the  amplest  bed. 
Oer  these,  with  hasty  hoe,  some  lightly  spread 
The  mounded  interval,  and  smooth  the  trench  : 
Well  pleased,  the  master  swain  reviews  their 

toil. 
And  rolls,  in  fancy,  many  a  full  fraught  cask. 
So.  when  the  ohield  was  forged  for  Pelun'  son. 
The  swarthy  Cyclops  shared  the  important 

task: 
With  bellows,  some  revived  the  seeds  of  fire ; 
Some,  gold,  and  brass,  and  steel  together  fused 
In  the  vast  furnace,  while  a  chosen  few. 
In  equal  measures,  lifting  their  bare  arms. 
Inform  the  mass ;  and,  hissing  in  the  wave. 
Temper  the  glowing  orb;  their  sire  beholds, 
Amazed,  the  wonders  of  his  fusile  art 

STRIPPING  THE  CANE. 

And  now  thy  cane's  first  blades  their  verdure 

lose. 
And  hang  their  idle  heads.    Be  these  stripp'd 

otf': 
So  shall  fresh  sportive  airs  their  Joints  em> 

brace, 
And  by  their  dalliance  give  the  sap  to  rise ; 
But.  O.  beware  I  let  no  unskilful  hand 
The  vivid  foliage  tear :  their  channerd  spouts. 
Well  pleased,  the  watery  nutriment  convey. 
With  filial  duty,  to  the  thirsty  stem : 
And,  spreading  wide  their  reverential  arms, 
Defena  their  parent  from  solstitial  skies. 

ENEMIES  TO  THE  CANE  FIELDS. 

Destructive,  on  the  upland  sugar  groves. 
The  monkey  nation  preys:  trom  rocky  heights, 
In  silent  parties,  they  descend  by  night. 
And  posting  watchful  sentinels  to  warn 
When  hostile  steps  approach,  with  gambols, 

they 
Pour  o'er  the  cane  grove.     Luckless  he  to 

whom 
That  land  pertains  I  In  evil  hour,  peT\i%p%, 
ilnd  thouglitless  of  to- morrow,  on  a  d\e 
He  hazm»  millions ;  or,  perha^  recWue* 
Oa  luxnrj*»  toft  Up,  the  peat  ot  wea\th\ 


And.  inconsiderate,  deems  his  Indian  crops 
Will  amply  her  insatiate  wants  supply. 
From  these  insidious  droles  (peculiar  pest 
Of  Liamulga's  liills)  wouldst  thou  defend 
Thy  waving  wealthf  in  traps  put  not  thy  trott. 
However  baited;  treble  every  watch. 
And  well  with  arms  provide  them  ;    faithful 

dogs, 
Of  nose  sagacious,  on  their  footsteps  wait 
With  these  attack  the  prediitory  bands ; 
Quickly  the  unequal  conflict  ihey  decline. 
And.  chattering,  fling  their  ill -got  rpolls  away. 
So,  when,  of  late,  in  numrroua  Gallic  boats, 
Fierce,  wanton,  cruel,  did  by  stealth  Invade 
The  peaceiul  American's  domaina. 
While  desolation  mark'd  their  fnithless  roat. 
No  sooner  Albion's  martial  sons  advanced. 
Than  the  cay  dastards  to  their  forests  fled. 
And  left  their  spoils  and  tomahawks  behind. 
Nor  with  less  waste,  the  whisker'd  vermia 

race, 
A  countless  calm,  despoil  the  lowland  csne. 
These  to  destroy,  while  commerce  hoists  Qie 

sail. 
Loose  rocks  abound,  or  tangling  busb^  bloom, 
W  hat  planter  knowa  t— Yet  prudence  may  re- 
duce. 
Encourage,  then,  the  breed  of  savage  cata. 
Nor  kill  the  winding  snake ;  tiiy  foes  they  eat^ 
Thus,  on  the  mangrove  hanks  of  Guyaquil, 
Child  of  the  rocky  desert  »ealike  stream. 
With  studious  care,  the  American  preservea 
The  galMnazo.  else  that  sealike  stream 
(^Whence  traflic  pours  her  bounties  on  man* 

kind) 
Dread  alligators  would  alone  poasesa. 

WORK  IN  THE  CANE  FIELDS. 

Some  rending,  of  their  sapless  burden  ease 
The  yellow  pointed  canes,  (whose  height  ex- 
ceeds 
A  mounttfd  trooper,  and  whose  clammy  round 
Measures  two  inches  full  )  and  near  Uie  root 
Lops  the  stem  oli',  which  quivers  in  their 

hands 
With  fund  impatience ;  soon  its  branchy  spires 
(Food  to  thy  cattle)  it  resigns ;  and  soon 
Its  tender  prickly  tops,  with  eyes  thick  set. 
To  load  with  future  crops  thy  long-hoed  land. 
These,  with  their  green,  their  pliant  brancbea 

bound, 
(For  not  a  part  of  this  amazing  plant 
But  aervea  some  useful  purpose,)  charge  the 


gang 
;Ia 


Not  laziness  declines  this  easy  tnil ; 

E'en  lameness  from  its  leafy  pallet  erawla. 

To  join  the  favor'd  gang.     What  of  the  cane 

Remains,  and  much  the  largest  part  remains, 

Cut  into  junks,  a  yard  in  length,  and  tied 

In  small  light  bundles,  load  the  broad-wheel'd 

wain. 
The  mules  crook-bameas'd,  and  the  sturdier 

crew 
With  sweet  abundance.    As  on  Lincoln  plains, 
(Ye  plains  of    Lincoln  sound    your  Oyer's 

praise  I) 
When  the  loved  snow-white  flocks  are  numer* 

ou«  oenn'd  ; 
*tVi«  aet&OT  %ii«!av%«'^iNSS^  ^ftAn^eokdabeera,  cut 
o« 
T\m  ^«eci  ^«BtaSL«DL\\  «»iDAT%  «dx  ^0&ia%aK\ 
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Aad  tome  imprsM.  upon  their  eaptlTet'  lidet, 
Their  niMlerf  cipher ;  while  the  infant  throng 
Btrlre  by  the  horn*  to  hold  the  ttniggling  ram. 
Frond  of  their  proweaa.    Nor  meanwhile  the 

Jeat 
Light  bandied  round,  but  innocent  of  ill, 
Xor  choral  song,  are  wanting ;  echo  rioga. 

8UGAR  BOILING. 

Thy  foaming  coppera  well  with  fuel  feed  ; 
For  a  clear,  strong,  continued  fire  improTea 
Thy  muscovado's  color  and  its  grain. 
Tet  Tehemeot  heat,  protracted,  will  consume 
Thy  Teaaels,  whether  from  the  martial  mine 
Or  from  tbiine  ore,  bright  Venus,  they  are 

drawn; 
Or  hammer,  or  hot  fusion,  give  them  form. 
If  prudence  guides  thee,  then,  thy  stores  shall 

hold 
Of  well'Sised  vessels  a  complete  supply ; 
For  every  hour  thy  boilers  cease  to  skim 
(Now  cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  ray) 
Defeats  thy  honest  purposes  of  gain. 
Nor  small  the  risk  (when  piety,  or  chsnce, 
Foree  thee  trom  boiling  to  desist)  to  leave 
Thy  heated  furnuce  with  the  gelid  stream. 
The  chymist  knows,  when  all  dissolving  fire 
Bidf  the  metalline  ore  abruptly  flow. 
What  dread  explosions,  and  what  dire  effects 
A  few  cold  drops  of  water  will  produce, 
Uncautions,  on  the  novel  fluid  thrown. 
For  grain  and  color,  wouldst  thou  win,  my 

friend. 
At  every  curious  mart,  the  constant  palm  T 
OVr  all  thy  works  let  cleanliness  preside, 
Child  of  frugality,  and,  as  the  skum 
Thick  mantles  o'er  the  boiling  wave,  do  thou 
The  skum  that  mantles  carefully  remove. 
From  bloating  dropsy,  from  pulmonic  ails, 
Wonldat  thou  defend  thy  boilers  (prime  of 

slavea) 
For  da>  a,  for  nights,  for  weeks,  for  months,  in* 

volved 
In  the  warm  vapor's  all  relaxing  steam ; 
Thy  boiling-house  be  lotty  ;  all  stops 
Open,  anti  pervious  to  the  tropic  breeze ; 
Whose  cool  perflation,  woo'd  through  many  a 

grate, 
Dispela  the  stesm,  and  gives  the  lungs  to  play. 
The  skiird  in  chemlo  boast  of  modern  arts, 
Know  from  experiments,  the  sire  of  Truth, 
In  many  a  plant  that  oil,  and  acid  juice, 
And  ropy  mucilage,  by  nature  live ; 
These,  envious,  stop  the  much  desired  em- 
brace 
Of  the  essential  salts,  though  coction  bid 
The  aqueous  particles  to  mount  in  air. 

♦  *  ♦  *  •  * 

While  flows  the  Juico  mellifluent  from  the 

cane. 
Qmdge  not,  my  friend,  to  let  thy  slaves,  each 

mom, 


But  chief  the  sick  and  Tonng,  at  aettinf  day. 
Themaelvea  regale  with  oft  repeated  draoghta 
Of  tepid  necur ;  so  shall  health  and  strength 
Conflriu  thy  negroes,  and  make  labor  light. 
While  flame  thy  chimneys,  while  thy  coppen 

foam. 
How  blithe,  how  Jocund  the  plantation  smiles  I 
By  day.  by  night,  resounds  the  choral  song 
Of  glad  barbarity  :  serene,  the  sun 
Shines    not   intensely  hot;    the    trade>wind 

blows : 
How  sweet,  how  silken  is  its  noontide  breath  t 
While  to  far  climes  the  tell  destro>er.  Death, 
Wings  his  dark  flight    Then  seldom  pray  for 

rain; 
Rather  for  cloudless  days  thv  prayers  prefer ; 
For.  if  the  skies  too  frequently  relent, 
Crude  flows  the  canejuice,  and  will  longelode 
The   boiler's  wariest  skill;    thy   canes  will 

spring 
To  an  unthrifty  loftiness;  or,  weigh'd 
Down  by  their  load,  (ambition's  curse.)  decay. 
Encourage  thou  thy  boilers ;  much  depends 
I  )n  their  skill'd  eflbrts.  If  too  soon  they  strike. 
Ere  all  the  watery  particles  have  fled, 
Or  lime  sufficient  granulate  the  juice, 
In  vain  the  thickening  liquor  is  effused, 
A  heterogenous,  an  uncertain  maas, 
And  never  in  thy  coolers  to  condense. 
Or,  planter,  if  the  coaction  they  prolong. 
Beyond  its  stated  time ;  the  viiicous  wave 
Will  in  huge  flinty  masses  crystallise, 
Which  forceful  Angers  scarce  can  crumble 

down; 
And  which  with  Its  molasses  ne'er  will  part; 
Yet  this,  fast  dripping  in  nectareous  drops. 
Not  only  betters  what  remains,  but,  when 
With  art  fermented,  yields  a  noble  wine. 
Than  which  nor  Gallia,  nor  the  Indian  clime. 
Where  rolls  the  Ganges,  can  a  nobler  show. 
So  misers  in  their  coffers  lock  that  gold 
Which,  if  allow'd  at  liberty  to  roam. 
Would  better  them,  and  benefit  mankind. 
In  the  last  coppera,  when  the  embrowning 

wave 
With  sudden  Airy  swells,  some  grease,  nn* 

mix'd. 
The  foaming  tumult  sudden  will  compose. 
And  force  to  union  the  divided  grain, 
."^o  when  two  swarms  in  airy  battle  join. 
The  winged  heroes  heap  the  blood  v  field. 
Until  some  dust,  thrown  upward  in  the  sky 
Quell  the  wild  conflict,  and  sweet  peace  re* 

store. 
False  Gallia's  sons,  that  hoe  the  ocean  isles, 
Mix  with  their  sussr  loads  of  worthless  sand, 
Fraudful  their  weiicht  of  sugar  to  increase. 
Far   be   such   guiles   from   Britain's   honest 

swains. 
Such  arts,  a  while,  the  unwary  may  surprise, 
And  benefit  the  impo»tor ;  but,  ere  long. 
The  skilful  buyer  will  the  frsud  detect. 
And,  with  abhorrence,  reprobate  the  name. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HANDFACTDRE8. 

1.   MANUFACTURES   IN   THE   SOUTH. 

We  ask  the  attentive  conBideration  of  the  reader  to  the  following  extract  from  an 

able  editorial  in  the  last  Dry-Goods  Reporter  : 

**  At  the  present  moment,  among  the  producem  of  cloth  in  those  sections^  namely^ 

the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  which  have  hitherto  \>eeii  le^^w^^^  w^  >ici^  <3«i»^  ^r^^ 

of  mana&oturing  induBtry,  there  appears  to  be,  and  doub\\«Mi  v^^mrn^^vD^Vn^  ^ 
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that  prosperity  which,  upon  an  average  throughout  the  whole  country,  ia  mil 
marked.  The  value  of  raw  material  has  risen  disproportionately  to  the  prioe  of  frb- 
ric8,  and  although  the  demand  for  the  latter  is  good,  the  supply  is  more  than  equal 
to  it ;  that  is  to  say,  noti^ithstanding  that  raw  material  is  very  high  and  manufactnren 
complain  of  inadequate  prices,  they  nevertheless  buy  and  work  up  a  larger  quantity 
of  raw  material  than  ever  before,  in  the  face  of  enhanced  importations  of  rival  pro- 
ductions. This  is  an  anomaly  which  puzzles  many ;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  the  cauMt 
which  are  in  operation  to  stimulate  competition,  we  arrive  at  something  like  a  sola- 
tion.  We  may  reflect  that  political  causes  in  Europe  have  operated  to  keep  goods 
cheap  in  Lancashire,  and  by  so  doing,  to  promote  large  exports  to  this  side  ^  the 
Atlantic,  at  a  moment  when  three  incentives  to  manu&cturing  rivalry  have  acted 
upon  the  South  and  West.  These  are,  first,  abundance  of  capital ;  second,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  improvements  in  steam-power  and  machinery  emancipating  ftctory 
labor  from  water-power  localities  ;  and  lastly,  political  motives. 

"  The  South  has  abundance  of  capital,  evinced  in  the  fact  that  the  crop  thus  fiir 
delivered,  say  2,000,000  bales,  has  realised  $104,000,000,  against  $80,000,000  far 
2,620,000  bales  last  year ;  that  is  to  say,  a  quantity  diminished  by  one-fourth  lessen- 
ing to  the  same  extent  the  expenses  of  freight,  packing,  weighing,  etc.,  while  rates  of 
exchange  are  high,  drawn  against  high  values,  have  enabled  the  South,  as  a  whole, 
probably  to  realise  $30,000,000  more  money  from  this  crop  than  from  the  last  With 
these  means  factories  have  so  multiplied,  that  not  short  of  175,000  spindles  are  now 
in  operation  in  the  cotton  states,  requiring  100,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annom,  and. 
every  mail  brings  advices  of  some  new  one  going  up.  This  rivalry  affects  the  old- 
established  factories  the  more  that  the  new  factories  are  all  armed  with  the  newest 
improved  machinery,  and  will  produce  at  probably  20  per  cent,  better  advantage. 
The  competition  from  this  quarter  is  every  way  calculated  to  diminish  the  old  margin 
between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  tluit  of  &brics  ;  therefore  those  old  oonoema 
which  had  reached  the  minimum  margin  at  which  they  could  work,  must  shut  vp 
shop  and  give  place  to  more  competent  operators.*' 

^^  2.  SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURES.— GEORGIA. 

Thk  Albany  (Ga.)  Patriot  of  the  11th  inst.  gives  the  following  deseriptioii  of  the 
fikctories  in  the  city  of  Columbus  in  that  State : 

"  The  Coweta  Falls  Manufacturing  Company's  establishment  occupies  a  large 
brick  building,  containing  2,500  spin<Ue8,  which  make  from  1,400  to  1,800  lbs.  of 
thread  per  day  ;  44  looms,  making  1,800  yards  of  heavy  osnabnrgs  per  day  ;  24  cot- 
ton cards,  3  wool  cards,  and  one  wool  jack.  They  also  manufacture  a  considerable 
\  quantity  of  linseys,  which  are  more  profitable  than  osnabnrgs  and  yarns.  They  em- 
•ploy  from  1 15  to  120  boys  and  girls,  from  twelve  years  old  upwards.  Average  wages 
— Superintendent,  $1,000  per  annum  ;  overseers,  $30  to  $60  per  month ;  weavers, 
$15 ;  carders,  $8  ;  spinners,  $7,50.  Power — One  of  Rich's  centre  vent  wheels,  five 
feet  diameter,  capable  of  carrying  as  much  more  machinery.  Profita  on  investment 
10  to  15  per  cent 

Near  Uiis  establishment  is  Carter's  Factory — a  large  brick  building,  six  stories  high ; 
oost,  $10,200;  privilege  3000  calculated  for  200  looms  and  10,000  spindles.  Esti- 
mated value  when  completed,  $100,000  ;  will  employ  from  800  to  1000  hands. 

Not  far  from  this  building,  is  the  Howard  Manufacturing  Company's  establishment 
The  building  is  of  brick.  50  bv  125  feet,  six  stories.  It  contains  5,000  spindles,  103 
looms— 40  more  to  be  added.  Entire  cost  $100,000.  They  manufacture  15,000 
yards  of  cotton  osnabnrgs,  sheetings  and  shirtings  per  week,  and  400  to  500  lbs. 
thread ;  employ  100  hands  from  twelve  years  old  upwards,  one-third  of  whom  are 
males ;  wages  from  12  to  75  cents  per  day  for  common  hands ;  assistants,  $1  to  $1  25 ; 
overseers,  from  $2  to  $2  50  *,  superintendent,  $900  per  year.  Consumption,  J  ,200 
bales  cotton.  Past  profits,  under  some  difficulties,  have  varied  from  $34  to  $100  per 
day :  estimated  future  profits,  20  per  cent  on  investment.  There  is  an  extensive 
machine  shop  connected  with  this  manufactory.  We  examined  some  bales  of  doth 
made  by  this  establishment,  and  found  it  of  a  very  superior  quality.  The  hands, 
male  and  female,  had  a  general  appearance  of  olesuilinoes,  health  and  contentment 
Tlie  proprietors  of  the  manufactories  have  made  arrangements  for  preaching,  Son- 
ify schools,  and  a  daWy  free  bcYiooAa,  tot  Viia  o'v^t«)an<s&  «xvi  \hcir  families. 

We  next  visited  W  intera^  PaVaK^  ^VJiii^.    'IVab  \a  «.^axitb\l»Ttf^  «22&m&^^\  vcl  iftsn^ot^ 
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^oenpied  by  a  macbine  shop,  four  rnns  of  mill  stones — ^two  for  wheat  and  two  for  corn 
— ^with  all  the  necessary  flooring  apparatus,  capable  of  turning  out  from  80  to  100 
barrels  of  flour  per  day.  The  entire  cost  was  stated  to  be  some  $50,000.  Ten  thou- 
«nd  bushels  of  wheat  had  recently  been  purchased  in  Baltimore,  and  was  being  made 
into  flour  at  this  mill. 

Near  this  establishment,  is  one  which  is  rightly  termed  *^  Variety  Works" — saw- 
ing  lumber,  planing,  making  tubs,  pails,  bedsteads,  window  blinds,  sashes,  &o.,  all 
by  machinery  adapted  to  these  purposes.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  profitable 
establishments  in  Columbus. 

These  several  establishments  are  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  are 
propelled  by  water,  taken  from  the  great  conduit,  which  has  been  constructed  of  stone, 
to  receive  and  retain  the  water  of  the  Chattahoochee  river  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to 
afford  the  necessary  power.  The  head  of  water  thus  furnished,  is  from  10  to  14  feet. 
This  conduit  is  calculated  for  supplying  the  power  for  many  other  manufactories. 

There  are  two  iron  foundries  in  Columbus,  which  turn  out  a  large  amount  of  cast- 
ings and  machinery  for  mills,  steamboats,  &c    They  employ  a  steam  engine. 

The  City  Mills. — In  the  upper  part  of  Columbus,  is  a  large  wood  structure,  occu- 
pied by  four  sets  of  mill  stones,  two  for  flour  and  two  for  corn — and  extensive  flour- 
ing works. 

On  the  river  above  the  city,  are  several  establishments,  which  we  had  not  the  plea- 
rare  of  visiting ;  among  them  the  Rock  Island  Paper  Manufacturing  Company.  Capi- 
tal employed,  $40,000,  to  be  increased  to  $45,000,  to  complete  the  machinery.  They 
now  manufacture  1,000  lbs.  when  the  machinery  is  completed.  Cost  of  rags  and 
other  materials,  from  1  to  3^  cents  per  lb.  Price  of  paper,  from  10  to  12^  cents  per  lb. 
Employ  7  girls,  2  boys,  13  men,  and  1  teamster.  Wages — Girls,  $8  per  month; 
foreman,  $100 ;  machinist,  $60  ;  two  operatives,  $40  each.  Main  building,  75  by  36 
feet,  three  stories,  besides  finishing  room,  warehouse,  &o. 

In  all  cases  where  we  have  given  the  wages,  the  parties  employed  board  and  lodge 
themselves. 

3.  OUR  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

The  United  States  Journal  says :  "  The  value  of  domestic  cotton  mannfiM!tures, 
including  white,  printed  and  colored  goods,  exported  from  the  United  States,  in  each 
of  the  past  twety-two  years,  was  as  follows : 


1828,   . 
1829, 

$1,010,232 
.  1,250,457 

1830,   . 
1831, 
1832,   . 
1833, 

1,218,183 
.  1,126»313 

1,229,574 
.  2,532,517 

1834,   . 

2,084,994 

1835, 
1836,   . 

.  2,858,681 
2,255,739 

1837, 

.  2,831,475 

1838, 

3,758,755 

1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 


$2,975,033 
3,549,607 
3,122,546 
2.770,690 
3,233,550 
2,898,780 
4,327,923 
3,545,481 
4,082,522 
5,718,209 
4,421,091 


more  than  400  per 
ncrease  in  exporta- 


*'  In  less  than  twenty  years,  the  increase  in  exports  has  been 
cent :  while  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  with  this  great  ..^^..^.^  .»  w»|,^..» 
tion  there  was  all  the  time  a  iar  greater  increase  in  domestic  consumption,  corre- 
sponding with  the  increase  in  our  population.  In  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  goods 
mannfa^ured  are  consumed  by  our  own  people,  and  the  mannfaoturer  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  demand  at  home." 

4.  MOBILE  COTTON  FACTORY. 

The  extensive  buQdings,  for  the  future  operations  of  this  company,  are  located 
four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city,  on  Bayou  Durand — commonly  called  Dog  River 
— ^nine  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Mobile  Bay.  Steamboats  can  land  freight  and 
receive  it  within  fifty  yards  of  the  factory.  This  location  was  preferred  to  one  in  the 
city,  because,  being  in  the  pine  woods,  all  danger  from  epidemics,  to  which  the  city 
is  sometimes  subject,  was  avoided — ^thus  enabling  the  company  to  continue  their  bu- 
siness through  the  ^ear ;  and  it  also  removes  those  eiig|a^<ed  m  \V<&  tus^jst^  ^k^tsl  fsfici 
mffuenoett — which  aro  not  alwByu  ftvorable  to  good  oidet  tt&diVxA^QiAx^ .  '^^^  ^S9&ss»^ 


\ 
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health,  no  more  fevorable  location  can  be  fonnd  any  where.  After  all  the  improre- 
ments  contemplated  are  completed,  "  Falton,''  the  name  adopted,  wfll  prove  one  of 
the  pleasantest  villages  in  the  State. 

The  factory  building  is  bailt  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  of  hard-burned  bricks 
and  appears  to  combine,  in  the  design,  every  thing  necessary  for  a  complete  cotton 
factory.    The  main  building  is  182  feet  long  by  54  wide— 1 10^  feet  three  stories,  and 
;   71}  only  two  stories.    There  are  195  windows  and  4,750  lights  in  the  house.    The 
I   roof  is  well  covered  with  slate,  laid  on  sheathing,  tongned  and  groved,  and  as  tight 
;    as  a. floor.    It  is  fronted  by  a  square  tower  four  stories  high,  17  by  18  feet  and  70  feet 
'•    to  die  top  of  the  belfry.    The  brick  consumed  amounted  to  750,000.     Cost  of  fac- 
tory, $27,000.    The  three  story  building  will  be  occupied— the  first  by  176  looms— 
the  second  by  40  carding  machines — ^the  third  by  5,040  spindles — ^with  such  other 
"  fixings^'  as  may  be  necessary  ;  the  work,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  transposed  from  one  room 
to  the  other  by  machinery.     A  large  water  tank  is  built  in  the  third  story,  with 
hose  to  carry  water  to  all  parts  of  the  building.    The  water  is  forced  into  the  tank 
by  the  engine.    The  two  story  building  is  appropriated  for  the  engine  room  and  ma- 
chine shop  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  second  for  a  siziug  room.    The  machinery  ci  the 
mill,  which  is  just  being  opened  and  put  in  place,  looks  to  be  of  the  most  approved 
kind  and  was  got  up  by  the  Mattewan  Company  in  the  very  best  style.    When  ready 
for  work,  the  mill  will  require  200  operatives — three-fourths  females — and  will  mana- 
facture,  when  in  full  operation, 6, 000  yards  of  yard-wide  sheeting  per  day. 
^      The  motive  power  consists  of  two  engines  of  75  horse  power  each,  low  pressore, 
I  twenty  inch  cylinders,  four  feet  stroke,  forty  revolutions  per  minute ;  four  boUera, 
>  thirty-six  feet  long,  which  are  located  in  an  adjoining  room  to  that  which  contains 
the  engine.    The  smoke  stack  is  eighty- two  feet  high,  ten  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
five  by  six  at  the  top,  and  located  thirty  feet  from  the  mill    The  smoke  is  taken  from 
the  boilers  to  the  chimney  under  grouud.^^ AdvertUer.) 

~  5.  AUGUSTA  (GEORGIA)  TRADE. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  Union  with  more  enterprising  merchants  than  Angosta, 
when  her  population  is  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  there  is  no  city  in  the  Union 
where  better  prices  are  paid  for  produce,  or  goods  sold  at  lower  profits.  Her  mer- 
chants are  proverbial  aa  business  men,  and  they  act  upon  the  correct  principle  of 
qaick  sales  and  small  profits.  If  they  can  see  what  they  call  a  ^*  margin"  between 
Uiis  and  other  markets,  they  are  liberal  purchasers ;  but  frequently  they  figure  ahead, 
and  purchase  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  *^  margin"  elsewhere.  There  has  hardly 
been  a  week  during  the  past  season  when  cotton  did  not  bring  as  high  a  price  in  this 
market  as  in  either  Charleston  or  Savannah,  and  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case. 
Some  planters  we  know  have  shipped  their  cotton  to  Charleston  and  Savannah  by 
way  of  trial,  but  they  have  nearly  all  come  '*  bock"  again,  and  are  no  doubt  satisfied 
that  *^  to  go  further  is  but  to  fare  worse." 

All  our  merchants  ask  is  a  trial — they  now  have  on  hand  good  stocks  of  goods — 
and  ofler  them  at  moderate  profits ;  and  if  buyers  can  do  better  elsewhere,  £ey  wiD 
not  look  to  their  interests  if  they  do  not  do  so. 

Those  who  wish  to  give  our  market  a  trial  would  do  well  to  examine  our  advertii- 
ing  colmnns. 

6.  SALUDA  FACTORY,  S.  C— NEGRO  LABOR. 

f     We  had  the  gratification  recently  of  visiting  this  factory,  situated  on  the  Saluda 
<  River,  near  Columbia,  and  of  inspecting  its  operationa    It  is  on  the^ave-labor,  or 
I  anti  f^ee-soil  system ;  no  operators  in  the  establishment  but  blacks.  {^^^  superin- 
j  tendent  and  overseers  are  white,  and  of  great  experience  in  manufacturing.    They 
are  principally  from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  North,  and  although  strongly 
;  prejudiced  on  their  first  arrival  at  the  establishment  against  African  labor,  from  ob- 
l  servation  and  more  experience  they  all  tesUfy  to  their  equal  efficiency,  and  great  su- 
periority in  many  respects.    So  as  not  to  act  precipitately,  the  experiment  of  African 
labor  was  first  tested  in  the  spinning  department ;  since  which,  the  older  spinners 
have  been  transferred  to  the  weaving-room.    They  commenced  in  that  department 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  are  now  luTwva^g,  omX  aa  mast^j  -^w^^  \o^^<i&lQQm  aa  was  per- 
formed under  the  older  avBlem.     K  vjeoMCT  ^tom  V«y«^\v.\iaa  OBax^gj.  oR.  S^>a  ^^^issNr 
ment,  and  she  peporta  that,  wKAe  l\ict©  Na  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^"^^  Si«.>^»a»ai^^^ 
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much  more  attentive  to  the  condition  of  their  looms.    They  all  appear  pleased  ! 
with  the  manipulations  on  which  they  are  employed,  and  are  thus  affording  to  the  \ 
Sooth  the  best  evidence  that,  when  the  channels  of  agriculture  are  choked,  the 
manufacturing  of  our  own  productions  will  open  new  channels  of  profitable  employ- 
ment for  our  slavesl   /The  resources  of  the  South  are  great,  and  it  should  be  gratify- 
ing to  all  who  view^hese  facts  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman  and  philanthropist,  that 
the  sources  of  profitable  employment  and  support  to  our  rapidly-increasing  An*ican 
labor  are  illimitable,  and  must  remove  all  motives  for  emigration  to  other  countries. 
By  an  enlightened  system  of  internal  improvements,  making  all  parts  of  our  stat^''* 
accessible,  and  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  our  labor.  South  Carolina  may  more 
than  double  her  productive  slave  labor,  and  not  suffer  from  too  dense  a  population. 

7.  COTTON  FACTORY  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

Choctaw,  Mi.,  June  4, 1850.     | 

Oua  mill  is  located  ten  miles  south  of  Greensboro',  in  a  poor,  healthy  neighbor^J 
hood  ;  fine  water,  good  society,  churches,  schools,  &q.    We  have  but  one  grog-shop 
within  seven  miles  of  us,  and  that  will  probably  not  last  long. 

Our  buOding  is  made  of  wood,  108  feet  long,  48  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  We 
tre  now  running  about  800  spindles,  10  cards,  12  looms,  and  all  the  accompanying 
necessary  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  cotton 
we  have  stopped  our  looms.  We  have  500  spindles  and  five  cards  more,  not  fin- 
ished ;  we  shall  probably  get  them  in  operation  for  the  next  crop.  We  carry  on  a 
machine  shop  in  which  we  make  every  variety  of  machinery  for  carding  and  spin- 
ning. Our  looms  are  built  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  Kechum  &  Grovanon,  of  Patterson, 
K.  J.  They  are  heavy  and  substantial,  and  are  built  for  making  heavy  Linsey  and 
Osnaburgs,  such  as  are  most  used  in  the  South.  I  think  that  companies  in  this  state 
intending  to  embark  in  the  manufacturing  business,  would  do  well  to  call  and  see  our 
machinery  before  buying  elsewhere.  We  have  just  completed  the  finest  flour  mill  in 
this  state,  or  equal  to  any  in  the  South.  We  will  show  flour  with  the  St  Louis  or 
any  other  mill  North  or  South. 

We  use  a  large  fine  Semple  Engine,  made  by  Messrs.  Thurston,  Green  &  Co., . 
Providence.    It  is  admired  by  all  visitors  for  its  great  capacity  and  simplicity.    It  isf  , 
run  by  a  n^ro  engineer,  who  also  serves  as  fireman,  who  had  no  acquaintance  "wlthT 
engine§^  unfiThe^took  ^old  of  this.    We  have  a  double  cylinder  wool  card  that  cards  I 
the  wool  twice  as  well  as  most  of  the  country  cords  that  have  only  one,  and  will  turn 
off  two  hundred  pounds  of  rolls  a  day,  for  which  we  charge  8  o.  a  pound. 

8.  COTTON  FACTORIES  IN  ALABAMA. 

We  seldom  take  up  a  paper  published  in  the  southern  and  western  states  of  the 
Union,  that  does  not  contain  some  new  development  of  their  manufacturing  industry. 
In  a  brief  notice  of  the  progress  of  Alabama  in  that  direction,  the  Tuscaloosa  Ohser' 
ver  remarks : 

**  We  were  shown  last  week  some  samples  of  Cottonades,  Ginghams,  Checks,  and 
Osnaburgs,  colored  and  plain,  made  at  the  factory  o£^£attHir^onegan  &  Co.,  Hunts-  /S- 
ville,  which  for  quality  and  durability  would  compare  with  similar  j^oodsmaae  iiTthfe 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  North.    The  colored  goods  were  excellent,  and  were  we 
not  assured  of  the  contrary,  we  should  have  pronounced  them  Eastern  goods. 

"  The  factory  at  Florence,  owned  by  Martin,  Weekly  &  Co.,  is  doing  a  thrifty  busi- 
ness. It  works  46  looms — turning  1 ,600  spindles,  and  produces  80,000  yards  of  cloth 
per  week.  Besides  this  large  amount  of  doth,  it  manufactures  also  6,000  dozen  of 
thread  per  week.  The  weekly  consumption  of  cotton  is  about  6,000  lbs.,  averaging 
750  bales  of  cotton  per  year. 

**  As  an  instance  of  the  prosperity  of  fiactories  in  this  region,  a  new  one  is  about  be- 
ing established  on  the  same  stream,  on  the  opposite  side,  which,  it  is  calculated,  will 
consume  40  bales  of  cotton  per  week. 

**'  The  factory  ib  this  city  is  about  increasing  its  number  of  looms.    At  this  time  it 
works  only  40,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  the  four  qualities  of 
goods.    In  a  few  weeks  the  present  number  of  looms  w\\\.\)e  mQT«Me^\AT)i>»  ^^^ 
elatbe  nude  at  tbia  &otory  are  in  high  repute  and  moe^  NviAi  to&ii'S  ii^<»^»'^ 

^^  VOL.  I.     . 
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9.  SOUTHERN  GRANITE.    No.  III.> 

BT   ▲   CBARLB8T0N   WORKIMO   MAN. 

We  hoYQ  now  cohte  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  of  conveying  the  excelleni 
building  stone  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia  to  Chflneston,  where  it  is  at  all 
times  in  great  demand  for  building  purposea.  Whether  water  carriage  can  be  advan- 
tageously resorted  to,  we  will  not  at  present  undertake  to  determine ;  but  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  mode  of  conveyance  may  be  availed  of  beneficially  and  economically. 
The  South  Carolina  Railroad  is  the  great  avenue  to  which  we  confidently  look,  and 
upon  which  we  must  at  present  rely,  for  developing  this  important  branch  o(  Industry. 
I'he  President  and  Directors  of  tbis  Company,  alive  as  they  are  to  every  matter  of 
state  interest,  are  disposed,  we  feel  assured,  to  render  every  reasonable  facility,  and 
wo  doubt  not  they  will  be  willing  to  transport  granite  from  Columbia  to  Charleston 
at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  ton,  or  even  less.  A  much  lower  rate  than  this  for 
heavy  freight  has  been  reached  on  some  of  the  railways  in  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
where On  those  roads,  the  price  for  transportation,  for  coal,  is  usually  (^quivaIent  to 
$1,50  per  ton,  for  100  miles;  but  in  some  cases,  where  canal  competition  has  been 
encountered,  it  is  carried  for  $1,12^  per  ton. 

At  $2  per  ton  we  think  it  would  be  a  profitable  business  for  the  road,  and  would 
pay  quite  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  freight  which  now  passes  over  it  Cot- 
ton is  frequently  brought  from  Hamburg  to  Charleston  at  5U  cents  per  bale.  The 
Carolina  bales  from  that  point  average  about  350  pounds ;  but  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion sent  from  there,  probably  three-fourths,  are  Georgria  bales,  which  average 
over  450  pounds— enough  over  that  average  probably  to  make  the  average  weight  of 
all  the  cotton  bales  coming  thence  450  pounds.  Assuming  this  as  the  correct  average, 
the  freight,  at  50  cents  per  bale,  gives  one-ninth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  A  ton  of 
granite,  of  2,240  pounds,  at  $2  per  ton,  gives  a  fraction  over  one-eleventh  of  a  cent 
per  pound.  But  any  number  of  tons  of  granite  can  be  brought  over  the  road  at  less 
expense  to  the  Company  than  the  same  weight  of  cotton,  or  any  other  light  freight, 
because  it  occupies  less  car-room.  In  ascertaining  the  cost  of  freight  to  the  carriers 
on  railroads,  one  very  important  element  of  calculation  is  the  space  occupied  ;  and  as 
a  general  rule,  the  relative  friction  to  be  overcome  by  the  propelling  power  may  be 
determined  pretty  nearly  by  taking  into  account  the  number  of  car-wheels  set  in  mo- 
tion by  any  given  quantity  of  freight.  With  a  rail  heavy  enough  for  any  weight  to 
run  upon  it  without  injury,  concentration  of  the  load  is  the  most  effectual  economy, 
and  leads  to  the  use  of  powerful  locomotives. 

It  certainly  results  in  a  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  cars  and  car-wheels  as  well 
as  steam-power.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  full  loaded  car  of  granite  will  weigh  five 
times  as  much  as  the  same  loaded  with  cotton,  the  wheels  of  the  granite  cars  being 
of  sufficient  strength,  and  then  consider  the  quantum  of  propelling  power  necessary 
in  each  case.  Five  times  the  number  of  wheels  will  be  required  for  the  cotton,  and 
oonsequently  a  great  proportional  increase  of  friction  must  arise,  which  can  only  be 
overcome  by  augmenting  the  propelling  power.  Besides,  in  accordance  with  a  gen- 
erally understood  law  of  locomotion,  the  force  necessary  to  propel  a  train  of  cars,  of 
any  specified  weight,  must  be  increased  as  the  train  is  lengthened.  A  car  distant 
from  the  engine  requires  more  power  to  propel  it  than  one  of  the  same  weight  nearer 
to  it,  and  at  sudden  curves  in  a  road  the  increase  of  burthen  arising  from  length  of 
train  is  rery  sensibly  felt.  We  may  also  keep  in  view  that  laternal  motion  of  the 
cars,  which  forms  so  serious  an  impediment  to  progress,  and  which  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  the  car  is  distant  from  the  engine — a  fact  which  is  readily  appreciated  by 
observant  travellers  on  passenger  trains  in  rapid  motion. 

Another  consideration  may  be  presented  in  this  connexion,  which,  whilst  it  may 
Tender  the  conveyance  of  granite  more  profitable  to  the  carriers,  will  introduce  a  class 
of  freight,  consisting  of  produce  of  light  weight,  and  comparatively  inferior  value, 
which  is  at  present  driven  from  the  road  by  the  neccessarily  high  rates  which  are 
charged.     Hay  and  blades,  and  such  like  bulky  but  light  articles,  of  small  cost,  which 
are  now  raised  in  large  quantities  along  the  line,  and  which  would  be  much  increased 
if  they  could  be  sent  to  market  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  after  awhile  make  us  inde- 
pendent of  northern  suppWea, inxgVvV \Xi\iftV><i mtroduced.    The  price  of  canning  hay 
6^m  Kiohland  cannot  under  pteaenX.  cATeuTOftVwv<i«A\»x<i^\tfisA^\N3c!L  Yw^^riety,  and 
yet  the  miniam  rat©  be  now  ^0  oeuVa  v^x  VViVi  ^>MA»^>«V^^Na«^'«x^'»^  V»  «s«s5^.  ^;R. 
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▼alae  of  the  hay  as  it  lies  in  the  fieldB,  is  sufficiently  onerous  to  drive  snch  freight 
m  the  road. 

On  the  iron  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  it  would  not,  probably,  be  prudent  to 
m  oars  laden  with  granite  slabs  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
ra  of  the  cars,  and  the  vacant  space  above  these  layers  might  be  advantageously 
propriated  to  this  description  of  light  freight     With  these  views  we  have  formed 
e  estimate  that  granite  from  Columbia,  at  $2  per  ton,  will  pay  the  Company  at  least 
well  as  cotton  from  Hamburg  at  50  cents  per  bale.    We  have  entered  into  this 
culation  in  anticipation  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  will  be  set  up  by  the 
ousand  croakers  amongst  us,  who  are  ever  ready  to  predict  the  failure  of  any  en- 
rise  that  is  proposed  or  started  in  the  state.    We  must  repudiate  and  disgrace  this 
ntemptible  class  of  moping  wiseacres  by  falsifying  their  solemn  forebodings  in  tho 
isplays  and  results  of  energetic  movements.     Whatever  any  other  people  can  do,  we 
do  in  South  Carolina.     We  are  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  elements  of  enterprise, 
at  the  disposition  to  engage  in  them  is  unfortunately  lacking.    A  stupid  and  vicious 
ublio  opinion  has  heretofore  tended  to  push  our  young  men  into  the  learned  profes- 
ions,  or  the  proprietorship  of  planting  interests,  as  the  only  avenues  to  honorable 
ocess  in  life,  and  in  consequence  we  have  but  few  of  those  intellectual,  well-edu- 
^^»ted,  scientific  mechanics  growing  up  around  us,  who  are  necessary  to  give  impulse 
"lo  our  resources. 

But  a  beginning  has  been  made.    Already  are  the  cotton  lords  of  Lowell,  who 
^have  grown  rich  on  the  bounties  of  the  federal  government,  looking  with  jealousy 
and  anxiety  to  the  development  of  Southern  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.   The 
factories  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  now  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  fabrics,  even 
in  Northern  markets,  at  such  prices  as  enable  them  to  declare  good  dividends :  andT^ 
if,  in  this  early  sta^e  of  our  experience,  we  can  do  so  well — well  enough  to  enable  the  / 
Charleston  and  Graniteville  factories  to  take  the  premiums  offered  at  the  recent  Phila-  I 
ddphia  Fair,  fur  the  best  goods  of  the  descriptions  made  by  those  factories  respectively  i 
— what  may  we  not  expect  when,  by  the  more  general  introduction  and  judicious  or-  j 
ganization  of  slave  labor ^  the  best  and  cheapest  factory  labor  in  the  world,  we  shall  [ 
manifest  the  ability  which  belongs  to  us  to  manufacture  cotton  more  cheaply  than  any   i 
other  people.    Slave  labor  may  be  used  in  the  quarrying  and  working  of  granite  as 
well  as  any  other.    It  is  a  plain  and  simple  business,  almost  entirely  physical  in  its 
character,  and  requiring  the  exercise  of  but  Ittle  intellect,  except  on  the  part  of  the 
overseers  or  directors  of  a  quarry — who,  of  course,  should  be  men  of  intelligence  and 
inventive  genius.    Every  quarry  has  its  peculiarities,  and  in  each  particular  instance, 
mechanical  constructions  and  contrivances,  adapted  to  the  location,  and  often  of  noyel 
character,  will  be  required.    With  the  aid  of  a  very  few  experienced  quarry  laborers, 
(and  these  we  presume  may  now  be  found  in  or  about  Columbia,  as  it  is  not  entirely 
an  unknown  mystery  there — the  Charlotte  Railroad  Company  having  erected  some 
of  their  small  bridges  near  the  town  of  quarried  granite,)  a  competent  foreman  could 
drill  a  large  force  of  white  or  black  laborers  in  a  very  short  time.    Even  the  whiskey- 
drinking,  potatoe- raising,  charcoal  burning  Sand-hillers,  have  quite  intellect  enough 
for  the  delightful  employment  of  hammering  granite,  and  if  in  this  way  they  can  be 
induced  to  ^*  do  the  State  some  service,"  it  will  be  a  matter  of  profound  congratula- 
tion.    Now  let  us  see  what  our  competitors  can  do  in  the  way  of  freight,  and  how 
they  are  circumstanced  with  regard  to  quarry  labor.    Careful  inquiry  as  to  the  cost 
of  bringing  granite  to  Charleston  results  in  the  belief,  that  the  freight  of  it  from  Bos- 
ton, or  from  the  shipping  point,  (which  at  Quincy  is  nearer  to  the  quarries  than  at 
any  other  locations  we  know  of,)  including  the  cost  of  cartage  or  truckage  from  the 
depot  to  the  vessel,  cannot  be  contracted  for  at  less  than  $2}  per  ton. 

This  diflference  alone,  of  fifty  cents  per  ton,  would  amount,  in  the  quantity  neces- 
sary for  the  new  Custom  House,  to  nearly  or  quite  ten  thousand  dollars,  whilst  the 
additional  expense  of  transportation  from  the  Northern  quarries  to  those  points  of 
shipment,  would  constitute  in  effect,  by  just  so  much  as  its  amount,  an  additional  bo- 
nus to  the  quarries  here.  The  expense,  to  the  Quincy  quarriers,  of  delivering  their 
■tone  on  shipboard  may  be  more  nearly  estimated  when  it  is  known  that  it  must  either 
be  hauled  on  trucks,  by  teams  of  horses,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  to  Boston,  or  be 
conveyed  first  by  the  railroad  constructed  there,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  granite, 
a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  to  the  landing  on  Milton  River,  whence  it  must 
be  carried  ou  lighters  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  to  the  vessels  in  Boston  harbor. 
It  is  now  the  practice  at  such  of  the  Quincy  quarneB  aa  we  "uqN.  Ci^\it^  Vj  '^^  "^'t^*^ 
prieton  of  the  railroad,  to  haul  their  granite  to  BosilotL  on  \)ii<^  ootostfs^  x^aA^sk— ^^^^ 


\ 
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QM  of  the  railroad  being  reaerved  by  the  owners  of  it  lor  the  requirementa  of  their 
own  quarries.  It  is  possible,  but  barely  so,  and  by  no  means  probable,  that  the  freight 
^m  some  of  the  Northern  shipping  points  can  be  had  at  less  than  $2,50  per 


bly  be  the  maximum  charge  on  our  raikoad  for  conveying  it  to  the  same  pomt. 
Massachusetts  and  the  East  generally,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  the  intense 
cold  which  prevails,  and  the  deep  snows  which  cover  the  earth,  prevent  altogether 
the  out-door  working  of  quarrymen,  and  even  with  the  protection  of  sheds  and  en- 
closures, the  pinching  temperature  incapacitates  the  workmen  to  do  much  more  than 
half  work.    Here  our  delightful  climate  presents  no  such  obstacles  to  out-door  labor. 
We  remark  further,  that  even  white  laborers  can  be  subsisted  much  better  and 
cheaper  at  the  South  than  in  any  of  the  granite-producing  Northern  states ;  also,  that 
with  a  judicious  combination  of  white  and  black  operatives,  we  are  independent  of 
those  strikes  for  higher  wages,  so  common  at  the  North,  and  which  in  many  cases 
have  been  the  ruin  of  large  contractors.    As  to  the  time  of  sending  our  granite  down, 
it  may  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  Company,  and  they  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  employ  their  motive  power  with  more  regularity  Uie  year  round, 
by  freighting  the  stone  when  there  is  no  press  of  cotton  or  other  freight.     Another 
item  of  comparison  is  found  in  the  difference  of  cost  of  suitable  sites  for  quarrying 
here  and  at  the  North.    Eligible  situations  for  this  business  readily  command  in  the 
Northern  states  large  sums — here  immense  beds  of  granite  have  yet  to  find  purcha- 
sers at  any  price ;  but  we  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when,  by  the  enterprise  of  some 
spirited  citizen,  your  holders  of  granite  domains  will  be  waked  up  some  fine  morning 
with  the  announcement  that  their  now  useless  possessions  are  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  have  at  length  found  a  place  in  the  world^s  inventory  of  things  valuable. 
Granite  will  find  a  considerable  market  in  Charleston  at  all  times.    Store  fronts  of 
this  material  are  now  in  common  use,  and  are  continually  called  for,  besides  lintels, 
door-sills,  fence  sills,  poets,  door-steps,  et  cetera,  of  which  a  large  number  may  be 
sold.    But  to  the  Custom  House  we  desire  again  to  direct  attention,  presenting  as  it 
does  a  splendid  opportunity  of  oonmiencing  the  granite  business.    It  will  require  an 
immense  quantity  of  stone,  and  there  will  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  profit,  in  prospec- 
tive,Uo  induce  men  of  substance  and  capacity'to  embark  in  the  business.    In  the  pri- 
vate letter  hereinbefore  alluded  to,  we  ventured  the  following  assertions :  "  We  want 
granite  for  the  new  Custom  House — I  suppose  at  least  $200,000  worth.    Here  is  a 
chance  for  some  enterprising  Richlander  to  make  a  fortune  of  at  least  $50,000,  and 
still  outbid  the  Northern  contractors.'^    These  were  made  at  a  venture,  and  based 
only  upon  a  vague  idea  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  building ;  but  now,  with 
more  definite  information  before  us,  we  proceed  to  demonstrate  that  those  hasty  guesses 
are  singularly  near  the  truth ;  at  least  we  shall  show  this  to  be  the  case  wiUi  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  stone,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  prediction  of  profit, 
provided  the  matter  is  taken  in  hand  by  energetic  and  competent  persons.    Just  think 
of  it — every  tquare  foot  of  granite  worth  idmoet  half  a  dollar,  in  its  rough  state, 
after  the  comparatively  trifling  work  of  quarrying  it !    In  our  next  and  final  letter, 
we  shall  estimate  the  probable  extent  of  the  new  Custom  House,  as  nearly  as  the  in- 
formation at  present  within  our  reach  will  permit  an  approximation  to  it. 

10.  INFLUENCE  OF  MANUFACTURES  ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  CITIES. 

Cannelton,  Indiana.— We  are  indebted  to  Hamilton  Smith,  Esq.,  the  distin- 
guished manufacturer  of  the  West,  and  the  man  who  is  doing  more  at  this  moment 
for  advancing  the  manufacturing  and  general  prosperity  of  this  great  region  than  per- 
haps any  other  in  the  nation,  for  a  copy  of  his  most  elaborate  pamphlet,  prepared  by 
request,  upon  the  mineral,  coal,  and  manufacturing  facilities  of  Cannelton,  Indiana. 
We  have  examined  it  with  much  interest,  as  many  of  the  particulars  included  have 
from  time  to  time  been  presented  by  the  author  through  our  Review,  and  as  there 
are  many  more  which  are  deserving  of  the  widest  circulation  and  study.  The  atten- 
tion of  capitalists  in  particular  should  be  directed  to  this  quarter,  which  promises  them 
the  most  prolific  returnB.  "^leiiE^NQ  ^\.\Aiii^\fisn»&  «s^\ii  <:AT^sto^<^\iQrL.^and  the  coal 
fflinaf  are  in  oontrol  of  ik  oom^MUY  'w\io  ^\caV  ^a^y^i^*  ^'^^  ^St^sXus^^  ^\ai^  ^ 
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cot  rein^sentation  is  given  in  the  pamphlet  is  intended  for  10,800  ipindlea  and 

'^  looms ;  it  is  287  feet  long  and  65  feet  wide ;  towers  106  feet  high.    The  attie 

^^^0  feet  by  40  feet)  is  lighted  by  windows  in  the  gable-ends.    Comer-stone  laid 

*^ay2l,  1849. 

*"*  This  town  was  first  laid  out  in  1835.  and  settled  by  colliers  onder  the  supervision 
^  Khodes  and  McLane.  In  1836  the  American  Cannel  Coal  Company  was  form^^ 
^liich  owes  its  origin  to  the  late  Gren.  Seth  Hunt,  of  New-Hampshire ;  a  man  whose 
>>itelligence  was  only  equalled  by  the  energy  of  his  character,  and  who,  in  connection 
'vvith  Messrs.  Hobart,  Williams  and  Russell,  then  wealthy  capitalists  of  Boston,  pnr- 
diased  a  large  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  about  7000  acres,  and  made  several  entries 
to  the  coal  strata.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company  is  $500,000.  From  400,000  to 
SO0,0;i0  bushels  of  coal  are  mined  here  per  annum.  The  site  of  this  town  is  on  a 
l»end  of  the  Ohio,  and  embraces  over  1000  acres  between  the  river  and  the  coal  hills. 
'Vhe  landing  is  very  fine.  The  principal  improvements  and  growth  of  Cannelton 
Iksve  taken  place  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Its  population  is  now  somewhere 
Itetween  1200  and  1500  persons. 

'*  A  large  first  class  hotel,  containing  over  seventy  sleeping-rooms,  is  now  being 

oonstnioted,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  last  of  May.    Besides  the  saw 

«uid  grist-mill  of  J.  C.  Porter  &  Co.,  referred  to  on  the  map,  the  cotton-mill  company 

liave  already  in  operation  a  fine  steam  planing-mill,  and  connected  with  the  same 

^ower,  several  circular  saws,  turning-lathes,  etc.    The  establishment  of  Mr.  Z.  W. 

^Aerrithew,  for  the  manufacture  of  shaved  shingles,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.    A  short 

^listonoe  above  Castlebury  Creek,  and  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  Messrs.  Ross,  Tal- 

1>ott  &  Co.  are  erecting  a  large  saw  and  flouring-mill.    Just  below  the  mouth  of 

3>oner  Creek  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Smith  is  about  building  another  saw-milL    A  building 

lias  already  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Badger  for  a  found^  but  is  not  yet  in 

^>peration.    The  tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron  establishment  of  J.  S.  Tnayer  &  Brother 

]B  well  known  to  the  community.    Recently  our  friend  Beacon  has  commenced  the 

manufacture  of  brick,  and  in  a  short  time  will  be  ready  to  fill  all  orders  in  this  respect. 

We  have  some  eight  or  ten  stores  of  different  kinds,  and  a  full  supply  of  professional 

gentlemen.    We  nave  bakers,  butchers,  shoemakersi  tailors  and  milliners.'' 

^  We  take  from  the  pamphlet  the  following  statistical  &ots,  showing  the  prodigious 
advances  of  manufacturing  towns,  which  should  furnish  to  the  people  of  the  South 
in  particular  the  most  salutary  lessons.  Let  us  take  the  old  cities  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  and  ask  why  they  have  so  long  been  as  it  were  stationary,  while  every 
thing  around  is  in  motion  7  By  the  introduction  of  an  extensive  system  of  mann- 
&ctures,  it  would  be  easy  to  advance  the  population  of  these  cities  two-fold  in  a  single 
decade.    We  believe  their  citizens  are  now  beginning  to  perceive  it 

"  The  causes  of  the  growth  of  modem  cities  are  the  concentration,  or  assemblage 
in  certain  localities,  of  Sie  materials,  or  the  most  useful  materials,  which  afford  lab^r 
for  the  hand  of  industry,  and  from  the  products  of  which  the  growing  wants  of 
mankind  are  supplied.  # 

"  To  sustain  this  position  we  submit  the  following  concise  statements,  showing  the 
eauses  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  respectively  men- 
tioned : 

*'  Birmingham,  England.— VaSs  city  in  1801  had  a  population  of  73,670,  in  1831 
<^  146.986,  in  1839  an  estimated  population  of  190,000,  and  at  the  present  time  of 
probably  not  less  than  250,000.  Its  opulence,  celebrity  and  magnitude  are  ascribable 
to  the  iron^  Btone  and  coal  with  which  the  district  abounds. 

**  Bolton,  England. — The  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  town  dates  ftcm 
1770-'80.  Its  population  in  1773  was  5,604;  in  1801,  18,583;  in  1811,  25.551  ^ 
in  1821 ,  32,973  ;  in  1831,  43,397.  It  is  a  seat  of  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Arkwright.  Its  growth  is  attributed  to  its  command  of  coal^  being  situated 
in  a  cod  district. 

^^  Bradford,  England. — ^Township  consists  of  1,680  acres;  population  in  1801, 
6,393 ;  in  1821,  13,064  ;  in  1831,  no  less  than  23,233,  and  since  that  period  has  in- 
creased still  more  rapidly.  Its  growth  is  owing  to  its  manu&ctures,  which  are  facili- 
tated by  its  uDllmited  command  of  coal  and  its  abundanoe  o^  irva. 

'* Burnley,  ^flj^Awwi— Population  in  1801,  %^^\  Vn  \^*3L\^  ^?r\^ \  \bl  \^^> 
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54,192.  A  manufacturing  town.  Cause  of  growth,  abundance  and  cheapnea  of 
coal  found  in  the  vicinity,  with  a  good  supply  of  free-stone,  slate,  etc.  The  town  m 
built  mostly  of  free-stone. 

*^  Buryy  England. — A  large  manufacturing  town,  consisting  of  4,360  acres.  Po- 
pulation ill  lo21,  13,480 ;  in  1841,  77,496.  In  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  and 
which  includes  this  town,  are  extensive  quarries  of  building  stone^  and  nine  tprougkt 
coal  mines. 

*^  Carlisle^  England. — A  manufacturing  town,  supplied  with  coal  from  placet 
varying  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  distant  Population  in  1801,  10,221 ;  in  1821, 
15.486;  in  1841,  36,084. 

^*  Charleroy. — An  important  manufacturing  town  in  Belgium,  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  great  coal  basin  of  Charleroy.  In  1836  it  had  seventy-two  mines  in  active 
operation,  producing  900,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  Iron  abounds,  and  also  quar- 
ries of  marble  and  slate.  Its  furnaces  give  employment  to  3,000  men,  and  during 
the  winter  season  4,000  men  are  employed  in  making  nails.  Its  coal,  iron  and  stone 
have  made  it  what  it  is. 

**  Derby,  England. — A  manufacturing  town,  with  both  water-power  and  cotl. 
Population  in  1841,  35,015 ;  in  1811  it  was  only  13,043. 

^'Durham,  England.— In  1821  this  city  had  a  population  of  10,282;  in  1831, 
only  10,520.  About  this  time  extensive  collieries  were  opened,  and  population  im- 
mediately increased,  so  that  in  1840  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  put  down  at 
40,000.  Previous  to  this  it  was  one  of  the  dullest  cities  in  the  kingdom.  Stone^ 
lime,  coal  and  iron  abound. 

"  Huddersfield,  England. — The  township  consists  of  3,950  acres,  and  had  a  popu- 
lation in  1801  of  7,268,  in  1831  of  19,035.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1840 
was  estimated  at  40,000.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  woollen  manufiM;- 
ture,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  coal  field.  There  is  also  an  ample  supply  of 
water-power. 

"  Johnston,  Scotland. — Tlie  rise  of  this  town  has  been  more  rapid  than  any  other 
town  in  ^^cotland.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
fued,  or  let,  on  building  leases,  in  1781,  when  it  contained  only  ten  persons.  Its 
population  in  1840  is  set  down  at  7,000.  Its  growth  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  it  being  situated  on  a  fine  water-power.  It  has  several  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  and  near  the  town  are  four  collieries. 

**  Leeds,  England. — A  celebrated  manufacturing  town,  and  the  great  centre  of 
the  woollen  cloth  trade.  Population  of  the /oion  in  1831,  71,602.  Its  eminence  is 
owing  partly  to  its  advantageous  situation  in  a  fertile  country,  intersected  with  rivers, 
and  partly  to  its  possessing  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal. 

"  Leigh,  England. — A  manufacturing  town,  with  a  population  in  1841  of  22,229. 
In  1834,  according  to  Mr.  Baines,  upwards  of  8,000  persons  were  employed  in  spin- 
ning and  weaving  cotton  and  silk,  both  by  hand  and  power  looms.  Its  industry  and 
growth  is  promoted  by  its  abundance  of  cnal  and  lime. 

"  Lowell,  Massachusetts. — Population  in  1820,  200 ;  at  the  present  time,  35,000. 
Cause  of  growth,  its  great  water-power. 

"  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. — Present  population,  7,500.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
it  was  but  a  school  district  Its  water-wheels  have  graded  streets,  and  lined  these 
with  splendid  edifices  on  alluvial  land  so  poor  that  it  would  not  average  a  crop  of  15 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  without  artificial  enrichment. 

*^  Manchester,  New -Hampshire,  in  1835  was  a  small  hamlet;  in  1840  a  few  mills 
had  increased  its  population  to  about  3,000  ;  it  is  said  to  contain  now  about  17,000 
souls.  Although  it  is  in  a  hilly  and  barren  country,  and  receives  its  materials  and 
sends  its  products  over  about  sixty  miles  of  rail-road,  it  b  still  growing  with  rapidity, 
because  it  has  the  motive-power  of  the  Merrimac. 

"  Manchester,  England. — The  great  centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  principal  manufacturing  town  in  the  world.  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  are  separated  by  the  small  river  Irwcll,  and  form  one  town,  covering  3,000 
acres.  The  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  including  Salford,  in  18U1,  was 
95,313:  in  1831,239,3-8;  and  in  1841  was  estimated  at  360,000.  Manufacturing 
has  made  Manchester.  The  steam  engine,  with  other  improved  machines  for  work- 
ing up  cotton,  have  made  \ta  moiiuCaclures^  and  the  coal  from  the  inexhastible  coal- 
fietd,  on  the  ed^je  of  wh\ch  live  c\\.^  '\ft  «\XuaX^,>a,iaal^^>^^  «i^^\va,  lience  the  mo- 
dern  ij^rowth  of  Manchester  is  aacT\ba\Ae  Vo \\ft  <ioa\. 

'* Merthyr.Tydvil,  S.  WoUs.— Po^uAaMou ^1  ^ciSi  Vtl  V^\s  \a.V^\,^^^T\:  \s. 
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is  remarkable  for  its  iron  works,  and  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  its  rich 
mines  of  coal,  iron  ore  and  lime-stone.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  centary  it 
was  an  insignificant  village,  and  in  1755  the  lands  and  mines  for  several  miles  around 
the  Tillage,  the  seat  of  the  great  works  now  erected,  were  let  for  ninety-nine  years 
for  £2QQ  a  year. 

^^  N€wca8tU'Upon'Tyne.—Vopu\&i\on  in  1831,  53,613;  in  1841  estimated  at 
65,000.  It  owes  its  importance,  if  not  its  existence,  to  its  convenient  situation  as  a 
plaoe  of  shipment  for  the  coal  wrought  in  its  neighborhood. 

''  Pitt$bttrgy  Pennsylvania. — ^The  population  of  Pittsburg  for  each  decennary  pe- 
riod from  180U  was  1,565,  4,768,  7.248,  12,542,  21,115.  With  its  dependences  it 
has  a  present  population  of  about  100,000  *,  and  although  it  has  lost  the  greater  part 
of  its  transportation  and  commercial  business,  it  is  now  growing  more  rapidly  than 
ever.  The  copper  ore  of  Lake  Superior,  the  lead  of  Illinois,  the  wheat  of  Michigan, 
the  cotton  of  Tennessee,  and  even  the  iron  and  sand  of  Missouri,  are  transported  to 
and  combined  by  the  power  that  lies  in  the  Pittsburg  coal. 

'*  Oldham^  England, — A  large  manufacturing  town,  chiefly  cotton.  Population 
in  1841,  4*2,595.  In  1760  it  comprised  only  about  sixty  thatched  tenements.  In 
1839  it  had  two  hundred  manufactories,  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-power  equal  to 
2,942  horses,  and  employing  15,391  hands.  It  has  an  abundant  and  immediate  sup- 
ply of  excellent  coal. 

''Rochester,  iVcio-Yorit.— Population  in  1820,  1,502;  in  1830,  9,269;  in  1840, 
20,191.  It  owes  its  great  advantages  and  rapid  growth  to  its  vast  water-power, 
created  by  the  &lls  in  me  Genesee  river. 

'*  Shejfieldy  England. — Noted  for  its  hardware,  cutlery,  etc.  Population  of  the 
parish  in  1801,  45,755  ;  in  1831,  91,692  ;  and  in  1841, 110,801.  Its  manufactures 
are  extensive,  and  known  the  world  over.    Coal  and  iron  have  made  the  city. 

"•  Wolverhampton,  England. — ^This  town,  or  rather  the  district  including  &ie  town, 
comprises  16,630  acres.  Its  population  in  1831  was  67,514.  In  1841  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  alone  was  36,189.  Wolverhampton,  and  the  places  in  its  vicinity, 
owe  their  rapid  rise  to  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron-stone. 

"  Other  illustrations,  such  as  Pottsvillc,  Cumberland,  Wheeling,  Pomeroy,  eto., 
might  be  adduced,  but  those  already  given  are  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  tendency  of  men  at  the  present  time  to  cluster  around  and  to  build  their  homes 
in  such  localities  as  aiTord  them  the  great  staples  and  materials  upon  which  they  may 
bestow  their  labor,  and  for  which  they  may  receive  the  largest  rates  of  compensation." 

Cannelton  Economist. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

SOUTHERN  COMMERCE  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  GULF  STREAM. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Scientifio  Association,  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Lieut 
Maury  read  a  paper  upon  the  influences  the  discovery  of  the  Gulf  Stream  has  had 
upon  the  commerce  of  that  city,  which  is  so  able  and  interesting,  that  we  need  no 
apology  in  presenting  it  to  our  readers. 

"  Ueut  Maury  said,  that  before  the  Gulf  Stream  was  known  to  practical  navigators, 
the  course  of  trade  between  England  and  America  was  such,  as  to  make  Charleston 
the  half-way  house  between  the  mother  country  and  the  New  England  States,  in- 
cluding Pennsylvania  and  New-York. 

''  At  that  time,  the  usual  route  of  vessels  bound  to  America  was  to  run  down  on 
the  other  side  towards  the  Cape  de  Verdes,  and  until  tliey  got  the  N.  E.  trades,  and 
with  them  to  steer  for  America.  This  route  brought  them  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Southern  States,  where  their  first  landfall  was  generally  made.  Then  steering  to 
the  northward,  they  drifted  along  until  they  made  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  or 
<  other  headlands  to  the  North. 

''If  now,  as  it  ofion  bsppened  in  the  winter  BettBon^  ^«^  ^er^  ^fv««&^^^^ 
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by  mow  ftonns  and  weflterly  galet,  instead  of  running  off  into  the  Golf  stream^  i» 
veOTelfl  now  do  to  thaw  themselTes,  they  stood  back  to  Charleston  or  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  would  spend  the  winter,  and  wait  until  the  spring  before  making  another 
attempt.  "^^ 

^^  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  vessels  then  were  not  the  sea  boats  or  the  sailers 
they  now  are.  Lieut  Maury  had  the  logr-book  of  a  West  India  trader  in  1746. 
Her  average  rate  of  sailing,  per  log,  was  one  mile  the  hour. 

"  The  instruments  of  navigation  were  rude,  chronometers  were  unknown,  and  In- 
nars  were  impracticable,'and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  vessels  in  those  days,  when 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  to  be  out  of  their  reckoning  5^,  6^,  and  even  10^.  And  when 
it  was  announced  that  a  vessel  might  know  by  consulting  the  water  thermometer,  when 
die  crossed  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and  again  when  she  crossed  the 
western  edge,  navigators  likened  the  discovery  to  the  drawing  of  blue  and  red  streaks 
in  the  water,  by  which,  when  the  mariner  crossed,  then  he  might  know  his  longitude. 

<*  The  merchants  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dr.  FaANKUN  being  in  London,  sent  a  pe- 
tition to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  asking  that  the  Falmouth  packets  might  run  to 
Providence  instead  of  to  Boston  *,  they  maintained  that  though  Boston  and  Falmouth 
were  between  Providence  and  London,  yet  that  practically  the  two  former  were  fur- 
ther apart,  for  they  showed  that  the  average  passage  of  the  London  traders  to  Pro^ 
vidence  was  fourteen  days  less  than  the  packet  line  from  Falmouth  to  Boston. 

"  Dr  Franklin,  on  being  questioned  as  to  this  fact,  consulted  an  old  New-England 
Captain,  who  had  been  a  whaler,  and  who  informed  the  Doctor,  that  the  London  tra^ 
ders  to  Providence  were  commanded  for  the  most  part  by  New-England  fishermen, 
who  knew  how  to  avoid  the  Gulf  stream,  while  liie  Falmouth  packets  were  com- 
manded by  Englishmen  who  knew  nothing  about  it 

^*  These  two  drew  a  chart,  which  was  published  at  the  Tower,  and  the  Gulf  stream, 
as  laid  down  there  by  that  Yankee  whaler,  has  been  preserved  upon  our  charts  until 
within  a  few  years. 

"  At  the  time  that  Dr.  Franklin  made  it  known  how  navigators,  simply  by  dip* 
ping  a  thermometer  in  the  water,  might  know  when  they  entered,  and  when  they 
cleared  the  Gulf  stream,  Charleston  had  more  commerce  than  New-Tork,  and  aU 
the  New-England  States  put  together. 

'*  This  discovery  chang^  the  route  across  the  AUantic,  shortened  the  passage  from 
sixty  to  thirty  days,  coming  this  way,  and  consequentiy  changed  the  course  of  trade 
also. 

*<  Instead  of  calling  by  Charleston  as  they  came  from  England,  vessels  went  direct 
to  the  port  of  their  destination ;  instead  of  running  down  to  Charleston  to  avoid  a 
New-England  snow  storm,  tbey  stood  off  for  a  few  hours,  until  they  reached  the 
tepid  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream,  in  the  genial  warmth  of  wnich  the  crew  recovered 
their  energies,  and  as  soon  as  the  gale  alMited  they  were  ready  for  another  attempt  to 
make  their  haven. 

"  In  this  way  the  northern  ports  became  the  half-way-house,  and  Charleston  an 
outside  station. 

"  This  revolution  in  the  course  of  trade  commenced  about  1795.  It  worked  slowly 
at  first,  but  in  1816-17,  it  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  Jeremiah  Thompson,  Isaao 
Wright  and  others,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  line  of  packets  between 
New- York  and  Liverpool.  This  was  at  a  period  when  the  scales  of  commercial  as- 
cendancy were  vibrating  between  New- York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other  places. 
Hie  packet  ships  of  the  staid  New- York  quaker  turned  the  balance.  Though  only 
of  300  tons  burden,  and  sailing  but  once  a  month,  they  had  their  regular  day  of  de- 
parture, and  the  merchants  of  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  found  it  convenient  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  regular  and  stated  channel  for  communicating  with  their 
agents  in  England,  ordering  goods,  etc.  Those  packets  went  on  increasing  in  num- 
bers and  size  until  now ;  at  the  present  day  we  have  them  building  of  2000  tons,  sail- 
ing every  day,  and  running  between  New- York  and  every  fifth-rate  sea-port  t4ywn  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  many  foreign  ports. 

**  Thus  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  New-York ;  one  enterprise 
begat  another,  until  that  city  became  the  great  commercial  emporium  and  centre  of 
exchange  of  the  new  world  -,  and  all  these  results  are  traceable  to  the  use  of  the 
water-uermometer  at  sea. 

"  Other  causes,  doubtleaa,  'Via.'ve  ovetaXi^^  \a  \slk«^  vwv]  ^o^m  Charleston  her  rela— 
tive  commercial  importance — buX  iJde  \»T\tsvKrj  caxM»  "««a  'QmX  ^mrrwctj  ^\a!!^t^ 
moved  Charleston  from  the  way-«Aft  ol  <»mm«t<»  Nr^'Swt^^^wv^  >»\a83a.'^J«wJ^ 
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her  <m  the  outakirta  of  the  great  oommereial  thorough&ree,  and  away  from  the  ntaa> 
tion  which  she  ocoapied. 

*^  In  oonsequence  of  the  improvement  since  made  in  navigation,  ship  hnQding,  eto.^ 
lieat.  Maary,  remarked  that  a  ship  could  now  go  from  New-Tork  to  New-England, 
and  back,  in  less  tim^  than,  when  Charleston  was  the  half-way  house,  she  coidd  get 
to  Charleston  from  London. 

"  He  therefore  submitted  whether  this  &ct  were  not  sufficient  to  turn  the  scales  of 
commerce,  and  he  claimed  the  ioici  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream  upon 
the  coarse  of  trade,  and  the  water-thermometer  was  the  key  to  it  all.' ' 

2.  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

Thb  opening  of  the  gold  mines  of  California,  and  the  constant  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  North  Pacific,  consequent  upon  the  emigration  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  our  citizens  to  that  territory,  leads  us  to  inquire  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  into  the  condition  of  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  among 
the  oouDtries  which  attract  attention,  China  is  the  most  prominent  The  projected 
lines  of  communication  between  the  United  States  and  North  Pacific,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  must,  at  no  very  distant  day,  be  commenced,  will,  in  point  of  time, 
greatly  reduce  the  distance  between  the  United  States  and  the  Celestial  Empire,  and 
thereby  afford  to  our  citizens  superior  facilities  for  commencing  and  carrying  on  with 
the  Celestials  a  most  important  traffic.  The  opening  of  this  trade  would  tend  to 
stimulate  the  Chinese  to  cultivate  intercourse  with  our  country,  as  it  also  would  to 
relieve  them  from  that  odious  traffic,  to  which  we  may  s^  thev  are  now  in  bondage 
— ^the  opium  trade.  This  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  British  India,  and  it  is  con- 
tinned  only  because,  compared  with  En^rland,  China  is  the  weaker  vessel.  The  lat- 
ter would  not  willingly  submit  to  a  traffic  which  has  such  a  baneful  effect  upon  the 
mterests  of  their  whole  Empire.  Increased  intercourse  with  the  United  States  would 
tend  to  relieve  the  Chinese  from  this  odious  business,  this  system  of  robbery,  by 
which  one  hundred  million  of  people  are  enslaved  for  the  profit  of  a  few  nobl^rfami- 
liea  in  England.  It  will  be  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  use  all 
honorable  means  to  abolish  this  traffic,  as  we  can  never  expect  to  introduce  our  manu- 
factures into  China  to  any  extent  so  long  as  England,  with  opium  in  one  hand  and 
the  sword  in  the  other,  compels  the  Chinese  to  purchase  that  which  keeps  their  mar- 
kets in  a  state  of  continued  depression  by  reason  of  the  constant  and  enormous  drain 
ci  specie  for  which  no  return  is  made  except  in  that  which  reduces  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  people  to  that  of  the  beast,  and  even  lower. 

This  opium  trade  with  China  commenced  in  1774,  when  England  succeeded  in 
stationing  an  opium  ship  at  Whampoa,  but  the  trade  did  not  flourish  much  till  1821, 
when  Linton  Island  became  the  chief  market  for  the  sale  of  the  drug.  About  that 
time  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  chests  were  sold  per  annum,  worth  some 
three  million  dollars,  and  in  the  next  year  (1822)  the  amount  rose  to  twelve  thou- 
sand chests  per  annum,  and  increased  to  forty  thousand  chests  in  1847,  when  the 
trade  prodoced  war.  In  the  conflict  the  Chinese  were  defeated,  and  since  the  peace 
the  trade  has  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1849  there  were  consumed  forty-nine 
thousand  chests,  for  which  forty  million  of  dollars  in  pure  silver  was  paid.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  official  statement  of  this  business  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years. 

Chests  per  annum.  Aggregate  value. 

Up  to  1822,          ....        3,500  $10,000,000 

1832  to  1833,      ...            -            12,000  72,000,000 

1833  to  1839,  ....  30,000  108,000,000 
1829  to  1843,  -  -  war  indemnity,  21,000,000 
1840  to  1849,           ....       45,138  108,579,600 

Total,    1319,579,600 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  drug  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  seen,  has  been 
very  great ;  and  although  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  Chinese 
produce,  yet  the  export  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  ad- 
verse to  China,  has  reached  the  annual  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Previous  to 
the  traffic  in  this  pernicious  drug,  China  was  the  recipient  of  the  precious  metals 
from  the  Western  country,  in  adjustment  of  the  balance  in  her  favor.  The  opium 
traffic  is  not  the  only  obstacle  which  England  has  ihrown  m  iVve  ^vj  \i5  V^^^  xc^^ 
state  of  depremaon  the  Chinese  Empire.    She  haa  VmipoBe^  u^ii  ^<^  \e»k  \\»^RStNR^ 
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into  the  United  Kin^om  an  enonnous  tax,  amounting  to  nearly  three  times  the 
value  of  the  article  itBelf.  Under  such  a  load  of  taxation  it  is  impossible  for  the  tea 
trade  to  expand.  In  1847,  the  value  of  the  tea  exported  from  China  was  £2,749,577, 
and  the  duty  paid  on  tea  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  same  year  was  £5,067,043. 
In  1848,  the  exports  of  tea  from  China  amounted  to  £1 ,909,000,  and  the  duties  paid 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  £5,310,527.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  (^hinese  have  to 
contend  at  home  against  the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  opium  traffic,  forced  upon 
them  by  England,  while  at  the  same  time  their  commerce  with  EIngland  is  deprened 
by  the  enormous  tax  placed  upon  their  products  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  an  ex- 
hausted and  sinking  treasury.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  in  carrying  on  a  trade 
with  China,  the  United  States  would  have  none  of  those  prejudices  naturally  arisiDg 
from  the  present  and  post  relations  of  China  and  England  to  overcome. 

If,  therefore,  the  trade  of  British  India  could  be  revolutionized,  and  tho  constant 
drain  of  specie  from  China,  by  which  the  country  is  impoverished,  stopped,  we  might 
find  among  the  numerous  people  of  the  Celestial  Empire  an  important  market  for 
our  manufactures.  This,  however,  we  can  hardly  expect  unless  other  nations  sap- 
port  the  Chinese  in  enforcing  their  own  laws  on  their  own  territories.  This  will 
doubtless  be  the  case,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  such  extortion  could  be  carried  on 
w^ithout  attracting  the  attention  and  inducing  the  interference  of  rival  Governments. 
A  brief  account  of  the  manner  of  raising  the  opium  will  show  how  the  producers,  as  well 
BB  the  consumers,  are  imposed  upon.  The  plan  is  this :  All  the  lands  are  surveyed 
and  marked  every  year :  the  farmers  are  then  required  to  cultivate  poppy.  When 
the  plant  is  nearly  ripe  tne  native  officer  of  each  village,  appointed  by  the  English 
Indian  Government,  makes  a  circuit  and  estimates  tho  yield  of  opium.  The  &rmer 
is  then  compelled  to  deliver  the  quantity  estimatad  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  English 
Indian  Governor.  If  he  fails  to  cultivate  poppy,  or  deliver  the  estimate,  his  property 
is  subject  to  confiscation  and  himself  to  exile.  The  Government  agents  are  also  al- 
ways so  far  in  advance  to  their  farmers,  that  as  debtors  they  are  doubly  slaves.  The 
chests  thus  obtained  cost  the  Government  three  hundred  rupees,  say  $136  each,  and 
then  the  Government  sells  in  Calcutta,  to  the  opium  merchants,  at  an  average  of  four- 
teen hundred  rupees,  $369  each,  being  a  profit  of  $493  per  chest.  This  on  40,IK)0  chests, 
gives  a  net  revenue  of  $17,320,000  per  annum.  They  also  draw  a  tax  of  $150  per 
chest  on  20,000  chests  per  annum,  and  the  officers  of  the  Government  admit  that 
without  it  the  Government  could  not  be  carried  on. 


3.  CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COMPARATIVE  VIKW  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. JART7ARr 

1848.  1849.  1850. 

751  782  829 

$204,833,175    $207,309,361     $217,317,211 


Number  of  banks  and  branches, 
Capital  paid  in,    - 


Loans  and  discounts, 
Stocks, 
Real  estate. 
Other  investments, 
Due  by  other  banks, 
Notes  of  other  banks, 
Specie  Funds, 
Specie,    - 


Circulation,      ... 

Deposits,  -  .  - 

Due  to  other  banks,    - 

Other  liabilities,     ... 

Total  of  current  credits,  i.  e  ,  circula- 
tion and  deposits, 

Total  of  immediate  liabilities,  i.  e-,  cir- 
culations, deposits  and  sums  due  to 
otlier  banks, 

Total  of  immediate  means^  i.  e.,  specie, 
specie  funds,  notes  of  otVieT  banks, 
and  sums  due  to  other  VMinks,    - 
JExcestf  of  immediate  liabVUviea  a\K>^Q 
immediate  means, 


RESOURCES. 

344,476,582 

26,498,054 

20,530,955 

8,229,682 

-    38,904,525 

16,426,716 

-      10,409,822 

46,369,765 

LIABILITIES. 

128,506,091 

103,226,177 

39,414,371 

5,501,401 


332,333,195 
23,571,575 
17,491,809 

7,965,463 
33,2.58,407 
12,708,016 

8,680,483 
43,619,308 

114,742,415 

91,178,623 

30,005,366 

6,706,357 


364,204,078 
20,1106,759 
20,582,166 
1 1 ,949,548 
41,631,855 
17,303,239 
11,003,245 
45,379,345 

131.306,526 

100,536,595 

36,717,451 

8,835,359 


231,732,268        205,922,038        210,953,121 


-    217,146,639        236,017,404        277,670,572 
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■TECIB   Uf  THB  BANKB|  CIRCULATION  AND    DBfOBITB. 

Total  of  correni 
Specie.  Circulation.  Depoaita.  credits. 

$94,839,570  $75,()6fo',986  $170,503,556 

.     $43,937,625  100,602,405  83,034,365  131,773,866 

40,019,594  140,301,038  115,104,420  276,495,478 

-  37,915,340  149,135,190  127,397,185  276,533,075 
35,184,112  116,138,910  84,691,184  200,830,694 

-  45,132,673  135,170,995  90,240,146  225,411,141 
33,165,155  106,9^^6,572  75,696,857  182,665,439 

-  34,818,913  107,^290,214  64,890,101  172,180,315 
28,440,423  83,734.011  62,498,870  146,142,881 

-  33,515,806  58,563,603  56,163,623  114,732,231 
49,898,269  75,167,646  84,550,785  159,718,431 

.       44,241,242  89,608,711  83,020,646  177,62<),357 

42,012.095  105,552,427  97,918,070  202,465,497 

-  35,132,516  105,519,766  91,792,533  197,312,299 
46,369,765  128,596,091  108,226,177  281,732,263 

•       43,619,363        114,743,415  91,178,623  205,922,033 

45,379,345        131,366,526  109,586,595  240,953,121 

I  Blay,  1837,  the  banks  saapended  specie  payments.    In  May,  1838,  the  Ne?r 

k  banks  resumed  specie  payments,  and  the  other  banks  attempted  to  follow  their 

nple,  so  that  by  January,  1839,  there  was  what  was  called  a  general  resumption 

pecie  payments,  though  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  this  was  merely  nominal. 

I  October,  lb39,  the  banks  of  Phila^ielphia  again  suspended  specie  payments,  and 

e  imitated  by  the  banks  of  the  South  and  West. 

[>ecie  payments  were  not  fairly  resumed  by  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  till  March, 

I.     The  banks  of  the  South  and  West  imitated  their  example  ;  but  in  September, 

S,  there  was  a  tremendous  bank  convulsion  at  New-Orleans,  the  effects  of  which 

B  felt  throughout  the  country.    The  consequence  was,  that  by  the  1st  of  June, 

I,  the  current  credits  of  the  banks  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount.    Thej 

inned  small  till  May,  1643,  when  an  expansion  began,  which  was  at  first  very 

Inal. 

he  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  specie  and  bank  credits  in  1848  over   1847, 

in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  our  breadstufl&  in  Europe. 

I  January  last,  the  circulation  of  the  banks  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in  any 

ions  years,  excepting  1834,  1837  and  1839  \  and  the  year  1839  may  be  left  out    . 

le  comparison,  as  in  the  returns  for  that  year  are  included  many  banks  which  did 

pay  specie. 

I  Jannary,  1850,  the  banks  were  more  expanded  than  they  were  in  January,  1848. 

ho  small  amount  in  which  the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  varies,  when 

pared  with  the  amount  of  their  circulation  and  deposits,  is  not  unworthy  of 

Tvation. 

he  greatest  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks  was  in  1844,  when  it  was  $49,898,269. 

amallest  was  in  1842,  when  it  was  $28,440,423.    Difference,  $21 ,457,846. 

he  circulation  was  lowest  in  1813,  when  it  was  $58,563,608 ;  and  highest  in  1837, 

n  it  was  $149,185,190.    Difference,  $90,621,582. 

be  deposits  were  lowest  in  1843,  when  they  were  $56,168,623  ;  and  highest  in 

7,  when  they  were  $127,397,185.     Difference,  $71,228,562. 

he  current  credits  were  greatest  in  1837,  when  they  were  $276,583,075;  smal* 

in  1843  when  they  were  $114,732,231.    Difference,  $161,850,844. 

4.  WESTERN  STEAMERS  IN  1819. 

lie  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  a  gentleman  who  was  engaged  in  the 
ir-Orleans  trade  thirty-one  years  ago  (politely  furnished  for  publication  in  the 
Qocrat)  may  form  the  basis  of  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  boats^  ton- 
9  and  business  of  that  early  day  and  those  of  the  present  time.  It  wUl  be  found 
111  for  future  reference : 

In  looking  over  the  jonmal  of  my  peregrinatioTiB  l>iro\itfti  V!ti^  'N^xiiimxV^^'^^^ 
y  earJjr  days,  I  £nd  uader  date  of  August  6th,  1B\^, sxA  \akftii ^t^m ^"^^^-Qft- 
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leans  paper  of  Angiut  lit,  the  foUowing  list  of  ateamboali  wbieh  bad  been  Bii nwl 
and  enrolled  at  the  Ciutom  Hovae,  New-Orleans : 

Karnes  of  Boats.  Tons. 

Rising  States 221 

JEtoA 361 

Alabama 319 

Buffiilo 249 


Constitntion 
Cincinnati  - 
Bagle  -  - 
Ezobange  • 
Franklin  - 
Frankfort   - 


113 

157 

118 

212 

132 

......  286 

Oeorge  Madison 198 

"       106 

143 

54 

123 

124 

140 

140 


OoT.  Shelby 
Gen.  Jackson  < 
Harriet  •  •  • 
Henderson  -  • 
Heda  -  - 
James  Monroe 
Johnson 


Namea  of  Boat!. 

James  Ross     .......jn 

Kentucky m 

Louisiana    •>. 10 

Maysrille 991 

Ni^leon    -    - 3U 

Newport     .-.--.•-il 

Ohio 3C4 

Ramaffe 14S 

Tameriane  - 9Qf7 

Vesnvins     ........  390 

Vesta SOS 

Volcano Ill 

Washington     .......403 

Maid  of  Orleans   ......  393 

Rifleman     ........31 

St  Louis 300 

Columbus 450 

Paragon 500 


Total  number  of  boats     -    -    -    -    36.        Total  tonnage 7,T70 

"  The  journal  continues :  '  There  are  a  number  of  other  steamboats  nmning  oathi 
Ohio.  Mississippi  aboye  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  and  Bfiastauppi  rifoii 
whicn  never  have  been  enrolled  and  licensed  in  New-Orleans. 

*<  *  The  steamboat  St.  Louis  was  built  in  Baltimore,  is  rigQg;ed  schooner  ftshiaB,«i 
is  oonndered  a  very  fine  boat' 

"  '  December  5th,  1820. — In  addition  to  my  list  of  steamboats,  I  will  now  add  tk 
names  of  a  few  more,  which  have  been  built  since  that  date,  viz :  MlsBstippi,  Ten- 
nessee, United  States,  Cumberland,  Arkansas,  Poet  Boy,  Feliciana,  Fayette,  Gcb. 
Robertson,  Lightning  Fly.' 

"  The  tonnage  of  the  above  boats  is  not  given,  except  that  of  the  United  Sttto, 
which  was  seven  hundred  tons. 

"  I  quote  one  passage  more  from  my  old  journal : 

<<  *  December  1st,  1820.— Took  passage  on  steamboat  Mwriarippi  for  New.Orkai, 
{ttom  Natchez,)  passage  ^15.  Arrived  at  New-Orleans  December  5th,  with  e^ 
hundred  bales  of  ooUoUj^d  the  weight  of  three  hundred  more,  equal  to  one  hn- 
dred  and  twenty  tons.    This  is  her  second  trip.    She  cost  $80,000.' 

"  Fast  travelling,  and  cheap ! 

"  Should  the  alwve  extracts  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  comer  of  your  weekly  joami, 
some  of  our  river  men,  who  have  not  access  to  old  records,  may  think  them  wortk 
preserving.  Ruab  Hibijip. 

''  Upper  Alton,  August  13, 1850." 

5.  PROSPECTIVE  COMMERCE  WITH  JAPAN. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  in  reference  to  a  commerdal  misnon  tothi 
East,  and  the  possibility  of  opening  to  our  commerce  the  dosed  gates  of  the  grai 
empire  of  Japan.  The  English  appeared  also  to  be  alive  to  the  subject,  and  a  wrikr 
in  the  United  Service  Magazine  has  presented  a  variety  of  striking  fiu*ts  and  soQca- 
tions  for  their  consideration : 

"  Many  of  our  readers  may  possibly  have  forgotten  the  history  of  Europeaii  d«Bl* 
ing  with  Japan  ;  we  will,  therefore,  commence  what  we  have  to  say,  by  aketchiiif 
briefly  what  was  done  in  former  times,  because,  latterly,  scarcely  anything  worthy  to 
be  related  has  happened.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  European  adventurers  whs 
opened  a  trade  with  the  Japanese  Empire,  and  they  reaped  a  golden  harvest  by  their 
boldness.  Arriving  when  the  minds  of  the  people  were  frc^,  when  there  was  in- 
dustry and  great  enterprise  in  the  country,  when  the  culture  of  the  sofl  was  carried 
to  a  lugh  degree  of  periQC>\M>ii^  «xA  '«i\i<scv  ^^  ;Sw{nsi«iMk  ^«aM&\ak  ^l&seaded  all  the  chan 
nek  of  the  Indun  Aroku^i^iaeo  ba  tax  «a  ^<&  ^cN^iisn)^  «iXx«nsfiX^  ^  '^v«v«i^^i^H»r 
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Straits ;  they  were  received  with  open  arms,  allowed  to  settle  in  the  oonntry, 
encouraflced  to  carry  on  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants ;  Jesuit  mis- 
^^naries  flocked  to  all  the  islands,  made  numerous  converts,  especially  among  the 
'Women,  and  the  Japanese  seemed  to  be  on  the  pomt  of  passing  in  a  body  under  the 
'^Mritual  dominion  of  the  Pope. 

**  Incredible  stories  are  related  of  the  riches  acquired  by  these  early  adventurers. 
I^ge  ships  laden  with  gold  aie  said  to  have  passed  constantly  from  Jeddo  to  Macao, 
which  certainly  owed  much  of  its  magnificence  to  this  commerce,  but  even  the  most 
Extraordinary  gain  will  not  always  satisfy  an  ambitious  people.  What  they  had  at- 
tained they  counted  as  nothing,  compared  with  what  was  unattained.  They  there- 
to projected  the  conquest  of  the  whole  empire,  and,  in  order  to  fiicilitate  the  execu- 
^^on.  of  their  design,  pushed  on  the  work  of  conversion  with  redoubled  vigor,  judging 
^rrectly  that  the  Christian  converts  would,  in  case  of  an  armed  struggle,  be  likely  to 
side  witii  them. 

*'  While  things  were  in  this  position,  the  English  and  Dutch  made  their  appear- 
uioe  on  the  coast,  and  were  viewed  with  the  fiercest  jealousy  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
Seemed  to  have  some  mysterious  intimation  of  what  was  afterwards  to  happen.  To 
the  pablic  autliorities,  therefore,  they  spoke  of  the  English  and  Dutch  as  pirates,  in 
which  they  were  not  very  far  from  the  truth,  and  the  appellation  might  with  still 
greater  propriety  have  been  applied  to  themselves.  But  the  energy  of  our  country- 
lOen  was  not  thus  to  be  quenched.  They  insinuated  themselves  into  the  &vor  of  the 
emperor  by  building  him  ships,  and  scattering  the  seeds  of  civilization  amon?  his  sub- 
jeotB.  One  factory  after  another  was  set  up,  a  profitable  trade  was  carried  on,  and 
treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  concluded  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
England.  But  James  the  first,  then-  on  the  throne,  was  not  the  prince  to  encourage 
trade,  and  recommend  us  to  a  foreign  people.  His  feeble  government  made  no  efforts 
to  derive  advantage  from  our  alliance  with  Japan.  The  factories  were  neglected,  the 
merchants  left  without  protection,  and  ultimately  all  intercourse  between  the  two 
oomitries  was  suspended  without  any  intelligible  pretext 

'^  Our  inertness  only  served  to  excite  the  boldness  and  enterprise  of  the  Dutch, 
whose  proceedings  at  that  period  displayed  all  the  chivalrous  daring  of  democracy. 
But  it  must  not  be  denied  that  they  were  as  unscrupulous  as  they  were  bold.  When 
the  question  was,  whether  they  should  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  Japanese  trade,  or 
•codperate  with  the  imperial  authorities  in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese 
and  the  extinction  of  Christianity,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  hesitated  for  a  moment 
For  a  short  time  they  enjoyed  the  reward  of  their  iniquity,  but  by  degrees  their  allies 
-came  to  entertain  suspicions  of  them  also,  and  having  circumscribed  their  dealings 
from  time  to  time,  at  length  shut  them  up  as  prisoners  on  the  little  artificial  island  of 
Dezona,  inNangasaki  Bay. 

^*  A  regulation  was  then  passed,  according  to  which  the  Dutch  were  permitted  to 
aend  to  Japan  no  more  than  two  ships  a  year,  while  to  the  merchants  of  the  Celestial 
empire  the  privilege  was  accorded  of  introducing  four  junks. 

*^  From  that  time  to  the  present,  Japan  may  be  said  to  have  virtuaUy  secluded  it- 
self from  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

'^  Several  journals  endeavored  a  few  years  ago  to  prevail  on  the  British  govern- 
ment to  send  out  ambassadors  on  a  commercial  mission  to  Jedo,  and  we  believe  we 
are  quite  correct  in  stating  that  ministers  were  strongly  inclined  to  act  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  press.  The  history  of  that  movement  in  favor  of  trade  is  so  interest- 
ing, that  our  readers  will,  we  feel  assured,  excuse  us  if  we  devote  a  few  words  to  it. 
One  of  our  daily  journals,  having  maturely  considered  the  question,  put  forth  a  lead- 
ing article  on  the  subject,  strongly  urging  the  necessity  of  sending  out  a  commercial 
mission,  and  showing  on  what  scale  it  ought  to  be  organized.  Two  or  three  days  af- 
terwards another  daily  journal  took  up  the  subject,  though  slighUy,  and  in  a  mere 
paragraph.  The  original  mover  turned  to  the  charge,  ana  in  article  after  article  in- 
vestigated, explained,  and  developed  the  subject  This  touched  our  Dutch  neighbors 
too  nearly  to  allow  of  their  passing  over  tiie  matter  in  silence.  Accordingly  the 
journals  of  Holland  entered  upon  it  in  an  angry  and  declamatory  manner,  and  were  im- 
mediately followed  by  those  of  Germany,  some  of  which  took  the  English,  and  some 
tile  Dutch  side.  Next  the  French  came  into  the  field  *,  and  here  again  there  was  a 
division  of  opinion,  for  while  the  more  respectable  adopted  the  view  and  idea  of  the 
BritiBh  press,  the  inferior  ones  echoed  the  accusations  of  Holland  against  Great  Bri- 
tain. 
"PrcKBtly  the  Amerio&n  journals  joined  eagerly  in  ^e  di!ui^ian\cA^\sc^^!id^3^^^ 
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the  Datare  of  Japanese  commeroe,  and  pointed  oat  to  the  merehanta  of  the  NfA 
how  many  and  great  would  he  the  adTantagee  of  opening  up  a  trade  wHh  jifo. 
From  various  eouroes  they  collected  new  information  respecting  the  prodnctim  tf 
this  distant  part  of  Asia,  and,  by  an  ingenious  mixture  of  statement  and  specnk^ 
imparted  a  peculiar  interest  to  their  articles.  Kor  did  the  excitement  stop  here:  H 
the  leading  journals  in  our  Indian  Empire  took  part  in  the  discii8Bion,as  weD  u  te 
of  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong ;  and  all,  we  believe,  without  exception,  adopted  tk 
views  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  with  which  the  idea  had  originated.  Bat  oi&f- 
tunately  the  newspapers  published  in  our  Asiatic  dominions  exercise  little  infloaee 
in  Europe,  through  that  unaccountable  apathy  which  induces  the  people  of  this  coonlrf, 
as  well  as  of  the  continent,  almost  entirely  to  neglect  the  affiiirs  of  the  EsKt. 

"  Still  the  exertions  of  the  press  were  not  without  their  cansequenccs  TheUsitoi 
States,  always  alive  to  whatever  concerns  the  interest  of  trade,  despatched  tvo  ibpi 
of  war  to  Jcdo,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Biddle,  with  instmctiGiMtoaTcr* 
oome,  if  possible,  the  reluctance  of  the  Japanese  government  to  open  genenl  rela- 
tions with  the  states  of  Christendom.  As  a  rule,  the  envoys  of  our  traoMilaBlie 
brethren  are  too  able  and  energetic  to  be  foiled  in  their  attempts  when  these  are  dtRd* 
ed  by  prudence  towards  a  just  aim.  In  fact  the  diplomatists  of  America,  distingsiikd 
for  Uieir  tact  and  integrity,  have  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  wurld  beheld  their  oooseieB* 
tious  labors  crowned  with  success.  With  Commodore  Biddle  the  case  was  diffenst 
He  had  not,  probably,  been  selected  with  reference  to  that  special  case,  and  fiulcd  mm 
through  ignorance  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  than  through  aojabseset 
of  a  natural  talent  for  business. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  his  mission  was  unsnccessful,  and  at  the  eot- 
clusion  of  it,  the  reciprocal  feelings  of  the  Americana  and  Japanese  were  less  fneaS^ 
than  at  its  commencement 

**  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  French,  under  Admiral  Cecille,  who  had  made  faioidf 
advantageously  known  on  the  Chinese  coast,  undertook  the  part  of  rival  diplomatiiito 
the  American  commodore.  The  French  commander  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  poi- 
sessing  in  the  present  bishop  of  Hong  Kong  an  interpreter  of  no  ordinary  abfliticf, 
80  that  the  mission  was  not  compelled  to  trust  entirely  to  those  Dutch  or  native  inttf- 
preters  who  so  frequently  misrepresent  to  the  Japanese  authorities  the  withes  aai 
expectatioDs  of  European  visitors.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  advantages,  AdminI 
Cecille's  enterprise  met  with  precisely  the  same  fate  as  Commodore  Biddle's.  Tbt 
Japanese  refused  to  surrender  their  prejudices  to  the  oonunercial  logic  of  Europe, 
for  reasons  which  we  shall  presently  explain.  Consequently  the  French  qoittedtht 
shores  of  Japan,  with  feelings  no  less  irritated  than  those  of  the  United  Statrt'  ofi- 
oers ;  and  it  now  remains  therefore  for  Great  Britain  to  make  her  appearanee  ii  > 
becoming  manner  on  the  scene. 

'*  It  appears,  therefore,  perfectly  credible  that  the  population  of  Japan  sboaU  b« 
very  great,  rather  over  perhaps  than  under  forty  millions.     It  has  further  bees  m- 
certained  beyond  dispute,  that  these  people  are  fond  of  dress,  ornaments  and  shov  of 
all  kinds,  and  would  purchase  European  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  their  aaoi* 
Some  perhaps  may  point  to  China,  as  an  illustration  of  the  &Uacy  of  our  coouiMfcid 
hopes,  since  we,  some  years  ago,  confidently  reckoned  on  having  to  supply  a  honircd 
and  fifty  millions  of  people  with  British  manufactures.    Wliereas,  experieooe  bn 
taught  us,  that  a  very  small  part  indeed  of  that  vast  population  receives  itsartidef  of 
use  or  luxury  from  us.    But  is  this  fact  owing  to  the  distaste  of  the  people  for  osr 
manufactures,  or  to  the  arbitrary  interference  of  their  rulers  T    The  Chinese,  thcsgii 
deeply  prejudiced  against  our  countrymen,  would  yet,  if  left  entirely  to  tbeandTcti 
become  very  large  purchasers  of  European  goods.    But  they  trade  in  fetters.   A 
mandarian's  fun  paralyses  the  capital  and  the  desires  of  a  whole  province,  and  w« 
shall  probably  have  to  struggle  for  many  years  to  come  against  a  host  of  ioD^  vai 
prejudices,  for  the  present  invincible. 

*'  Should  the  same  obstacles  be  encountered  in  Japan,  the  trade  there  also  wooldto 
of  slow  growth,  but  from  all  the  circumstances  which  have  cofme  to  our  knowkdget 
and  they  are  not  a  few,  we  are  inclined  to  augur  a  very  different  result.  Instead  of 
hating  us  with  a  stupid  hatred,  like  the  Chinese,  the  people  of  Japan  evince  a  de- 
cided partiality  for  us,  especially  since  they  have  become  disgusted  with  the  phleg* 
matic  cunnins[  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Dutch.  During  the  visit  of  the  *  Saaa- 
rang,'  the  inhabitants  of  Nangasaki  and  its  environs  displayed  a  wondeKul  esgenietf 
to  enter  inlocomn\i.'Tc\a\d^\ii\\K\^«v^\\>ci>^«^  ^;cv^\%\^^«ikd  several  of  the  public  fonctioB- 
ariea  distinctly  expTeeaed  \^<&\s  \)cXi«i  \2iDAX\\iN<<s^\x<i«i2P^is^^^^  ''^^S^  ^M9^VKL<n  tka 
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pirt  of  our  goTemment  to  prevaH  on  the  court  of  Jedo  to  reoew  oommeroial  rela- 
tioos.  With  an  affectation  of  simplicity,  which  did  not  altogether  impose  on  Uie 
British  commander,  they  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  the  reasons  which  hare  kept 
up  the  estrangement  between  the  English  and  the  Japanese.  If  the)r  referred  to 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  original  suspension  of  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
thev  might  well  enough  be  perplexed  to  discover  what  they  were,  since  they  are 
probably  not  sufficiently  well  versed  in  our  history  to  remember  the  listless  apathy  of 
the  first  two  Stuarts,  with  the  internal  struggles  which  arose  out  of  it.  We  were  not 
driven  out  of  Japan.  On  the  contrary,  our  departure  was  regretted,  but  our  minds 
were  too  much  taken  up  with  interats  nearer  home  to  think  of  the  value  of  that  distant 
market 

*'  However,  the  great  question  now  is,  not  how  we  came  to  lose  the  trade  of  Japan, 
bat  how  we  may  best  recover  it  ?  No  attention  whatever  should  be  paid  to  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Dutch,  who  lie  systematically  whenever  they  can  hope  to  derive 
the  slightest  advantage  from  their  falsehood.  They  maintain  and  it  is  their  interest 
to  maintain,  that  the  Japanese  government  views  the  power  of  England  in  the  east 
with  as  much  apprehension  and  jealousy  as  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  if  pushed 
by  us  would  as  peremptorily  as  ever  refuse  to  renew  commercial  relations  with  ub. 
That  they  should  be  uneasy  at  our  progress  in  Asia  is  intelligible  enough ;  but  their 
Tcry  terrors  would  induce  them  to  consent  to  an  amicable  commerce  rather  than 
provoke  hostilities.  We  have  proved,  at  least  to  our  own  satis&ction,  that  we  should 
be  justified  in  compelling  the  Japanese  to  relinquish  their  exclusive  system ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  ap- 
plying force,  since  both  the  authorities  and  the  people  have  given  the  most  unequivo- 
cal tokens  of  a  desire  to  trade  with  us. 

**  But  some  ingenious  sophists  have  objected  that  Japan  is  prevented  by  its  natural 
poverty  from  becoming  an  advantageous  market  for  our  goods,  for  which  they  affirm 
it  has  nothing  to  give  us  in  exchange.  But  whoever  argues  thus,  can  be  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  productions  and  resources  of  the  Japanese  empire,  which, 
though  the  people  have  for  centuries  been  kept  in  artificial  poverty,  are  greater  than 
those  of  Chiua  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  two  countries. 

*'  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  gold  mines  of  Japan,  which,  if  properly  worked, 
would  make  it  another  California  on  a  vast  scale.  At  present  the  unwise  laws  of  the 
oonntry  almost  entirely  prevent  the  opening  up  of  this  source  of  wealth.  In  all  such 
mines  two- thirds  of  the  produce  are  claimed  by  the  emperor,  though,  as  has  been 
very  naively  remarked,  the  one-third  of  the  private  proprietors  generally  very 
greatly  exceeds  the  emperor^s  two-thirds.  But  when  capital  and  industry  have  no 
resource  but  in  fraud,  they  can  display  no  great  energy.  Besides,  the  fear  sometimes 
seizes  on  the  court  that  the  springs  of  gold  will  speedily  run  dry  in  Japan,  which, 
according  to  their  ideas  of  political  economy,  would  altogether  impoverish  the  country 
and  ruin  the  state.  Th«y  imagine  that  gold,  though  hidden  in  the  earth,  exercises 
some  magic  influences  over  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  and  that  they  never  can  be  con- 
sidered poor  while  it  is  possible  for  them  to  obtain  that  precious  metal  by  digging. 
What  the  wealth  of  the  gold  mines  may  be,  cannot  be  ascertained  at  present,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  should  we  succeed  in  opening  up  a  trade 
with  the  islands,  the  people  for  some  time  to  come  would  pay  very  largely  for  our 
manufactures  in  specie. 

*'  Superior,  even  in  importance  to  the  gold,  is  the  copper  of  Japan,  the  supply  of 
which  appears  to  be  altogether  inexhaustible.  In  quality  it  is  confessedly  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  the  Dutch  are  careful  to  take  a  large  portion  of  it  in  payment  for 
their  goods.  Some  years  ago  considerable  opposition  was  made  to  the  attempt  at 
opening  the  Japanese  trade,  from  the  owners  of  mines  in  Cornwall ;  but  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  would  now  seem  to  have 
nlenoed  that  clamor.  i 

"  Silver  and  iron  are  likewise  produced  in  abundance  in  several  islands  of  the  group, 
but  of  all  its  mineral  substances,  none  can  be  compared  for  importance  with  coal — 
if  coal  be  indeed  a  mineral.  The  coal  mines  of  Borneo  have  already  conferred  a 
double  value  on  that  part  of  the  Archip^lacro,  and  if  beyond  its  utmost  limits  towards 
the  north-east,  we  could  command  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  material,  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  development  of  the  riches  of  that  part  of  the  globe.  It  must  be 
oonfessed,  however,  that  our  information  respecting  the  Japanese  coal  is  hitherto 
extremely  imperfect,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  at  all  for  doMb^vc^^lV^a^ 
whatever  may  bo  its  quality,  it  exists  in  great  abandaixce  m  \]tiQ  c^>OkXi\x'^.    K\i*(2»'Ctisx 
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product  of  the  Japanese  IslandB,  whicli  all  will  contider  to  be  of  the  highest  value,  m 
cotton;  The  people  of  British  India  want  either  capital  or  enterprise,  or  both,  and 
therefore  neglect  the  growing  of  cotton,  for  all  the  superior  kinds  of  which  we  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  United  States.  Were  we  in  possession  <tf  a  trade  with 
Japan,  we  should  soon  be  able  to  obtain  a  large  supply  of  cotton  from  thence.  Re- 
speoting  its  staple,  whether  long  or  short,  and  its  quality,  whether  fine  or  coarse,  we 
are  hitherto  very  much  in  the  dark,  since  we  possess  no  report  made  by  any  com- 
petent persons  on  the  subject.  Still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  encouraged  by  a 
steady  demand,  the  Japanese  would  make  the  most  of  the  capabilities  of  meir  soil 
and  climate,  and  send  the  best  possible  article  into  the  market. 

**  The  silk  of  Japan  has  long  been  celebrated  throughout  the  world,  though  often 
produced  under  circumstances  the  most  discouraging.  The  little  now  exported  finds 
itB  way  to  Java,  where  it  is  worn  by  the  native  chiefe  and  the  wealthy  Dutch  officials. 
Occasionally  some  few  pieces  are  brought  to  Holland,  where  they  are  regarded  rather 
as  curiosities  than  as  merchandise.  Suppoein?  the  trade  opened,  the  silk  dressing- 
gowns  of  Japan  would  no  doubt  become  a  considerable  article  of  export.  They  maj 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most  extraordinary  article  of  dress  in  the  world,  being 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  immense  weight, 
though  in  reality  they  feel,  when  worn,  as  light  as  a  gossamer.  The  thickness  is  pro- 
duced by  wadding  composed  of  some  substance  so  fine  and  delicate  that,  like  the 
'  woven  wind'  of  the  ancients,  its  separate  fibres  are  almost  invisible. 

**  We  must  not,  in  this  slight  sketch  of  Japanese  exports,  omit  the  tea,  the  costlier 
kinds  of  which  are,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  more  richlv  flavored  than  those  of 
China.  Very  few  specimens  have  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  appeared  in  the 
English  market,  and  these,  at  the  India-House  sales,  have  brought  from  fifty  to  sixty 
shillings  a  pound.  In  all  likelihood,  however,  these  were  not  by  any  means  the  finest 
specimens,  since  what  are  called  in  the  island  imperial  teas  are  consumed  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  princes  and  nobles.  Strange  stories  are  related  of  the  means  of 
producing  this  courtly  beverage,  and  there  is  probably  in  all  of  them  no  small  admix- 
ture of  the  &bulous ;  still,  as  they  are  characteristic  of  Japanese  manners  and  ideas, 
our  readers  may  not  dislike  to  be  presented  with  a  sample. 

"  The  tea-shrubs  intended  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  court  are  grown  on  a  moun- 
tain near  Meaco ;  that  is,  in  the  district  supposed  to  be  the  most  fovorable  in  the 
world  to  the  production  of  this  article.  This  mountain  is  fenced  round  from  vulgar 
intrusion  by  a  ditch  and  thick  hedge,  and  none  but  those  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  tea  are  permitted  to  enter.  The  shrubs  are  laid  out  so  as  to  form  avenues, 
which  are  daily  swept  and  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

**  So  for  the  precautions  taken  are  intelligible  j  but  in  much  of  what  follows  the 
reader  will  detect  the  influence  of  an  oriental  and  imperial  imagination.  The  young 
leaves,  which  begin  to  put  forth  about  the  first  of  March,  which  commences  the 
Japanese  year,  are  gathered  when  only  a  few  days  old  •,  that  is,  in  their  most  tender 
and  delicate  state.  The  persons  employed  in  collecting  them  are  subjected,  under 
the  most  rigid  inspection,  to  a  curious  regimen  and  discipline.  During  the  operation 
they  must  not  eat  fish,  or  any  other  article  of  food  likely  to  affect  their  breath.  They 
are  next  compelled  to  bathe  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  after  all  are  not  permitted  to 
touch  the  leaves  with  their  hands ;  they  therefore  work  in  gloves ;  and  the  delicate 
green  treasure,  when  collected,  is  deposited  in  comets  of  white  paper,  till  subjected 
to  the  drying  process,  analogous  to  that  employed  in  China.  Into  an  account  of  this, 
it  would  be  beside  our  pretent  purpose  to  enter ;  but  we  may  mention  that  there  are 
three  gatherings  of  the  tea-leaf — the  first,  which  takes  place,  as  we  have  said,  early 
in  March ;  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  same  month,  or  in  the  beginning  of  April ; 
and  the  third  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  leaves  are  two  months  old.  This 
last  gathering  produces  the  coarsest  kind  of  tea,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  hum- 
bler classes. 

"  The  cultivation  of  this  delicate  shrub  is  conducted  among  the  Japanese  upon  prin- 
ciples somewhat  different  from  those  that  regulate  its  growth  in  China.  It  is  not 
commonly  laid  out  in  distinct  plantations,  but  in  lines,  which  serve  as  hedges  between 
the  com  and  rice  fields.  The  seeds  are  thinly  sown  in  drills,  four  or  five  inches  deep, 
and  when  the  shrub  has  attained  its  ftdl  growth,  that  is,  in  six  or  seven  years,  and  is 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  it  is  cut  down  and  succeeded  by  fresh  shoots. 

''  For  variooa  reaaona  the  Iteea  «XQTio\i'^\asi\Ad  close  *^  first,  because  they  would  iS^ 
cast  too  dense  a  shade*,  BecondV7.^«fe'wo^^Ttf>\.\sfe«««sA.^«ni^ti«A  oirculatioD 
of  air,  which  would  imparl  a  witoewiVi^^Vw^^*  \n.TfiasK)  ^mra'^is^  ^s^^sniMs^ 
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"  -Ofried  <m  vpon  the  most  arid  moantains,  which  probably  ttunti  the  shrub,  but  im- 

|inovft  the  fiayor  of  the  tea.    In  most  cases  the  excellence  of  vegetable  prodactiona 

^  pvoportioned  to  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  which  occasions  a  diminution  in  quantity, 

^liiile  it  improves  the  quality.    Thus  the  olives  of  Attica  were  the  most  prizeid  in  an- 

"^^ty,  as  the  honey  was  ibe  sweetest  and  most  fragrant.    For  the  same  reason  it 

j^H  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  superior  teas  of  Japan  are  unrivalled  for  aroma  and 

de^ioaoy  of  flavor.    It  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  such  an  opinion  that  the  wealthier 

^'^iianese  set  a  high  value  on  the  finer  teas  from  China,  because,  all  the  world  over, 

"**^Tikint1  are  fond  of  variety,  and  especially  commodities  brought  from  a  distance. 

^^  Among  other  articles  of  Japanese  export  we  must  reckon  the  finest  rice  in  Asia, 
^  't^erhaps  in  the  world,  since  even  that  of  Carolina  shrinks  from  comparision  with  it. 
^<«>   this  we  might  add  a  long  catalogue,  such  as  provisions,  deer  and  goat-skins,  flax, 
p,  exquisite  earthenware,  varnish,  red  naphtha,  medical  drugs,  odoriferous  gums, 
,  ambergris,  and  pearls  *,  but  the  wealth  which  that  immense  group  of  islands 
supply  to  commerce,  were  their  industry  emancipated  from  all  trammels,  can- 
now  be  conjectured,  because  the  half  civilized  natives  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
resources  of  their  country,  and  prevented  by  their  barbarous  government  from 
verting  to  useful  purposes  the  natural  riches  which  time  or  accident  has  discover- 
to  them. 

*^  We  shall  not  here  insist  on  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  mankind  that  must 
le  from  a  thorough  investigation  of  Japan,  for  such  considerations  weigh  only 
the  few :  to  these,  however,  it  would  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  pene- 
to  into  that  extraordinary  system  of  ideas,  ethical  and  metaphysical,  which  make 
the  politics  and  religion  of  these  secluded  people.    When  the  country  was  formerly 
ible,  most  travellers  were  incompetent  to  enter  upon  abstruse  researches,  in  eth- 
jt  physiology,  ethics,  politics,  or  metaphysics.    They  limited  their  observation 
the  most  obvious  phenomena  of  nature  and  society,  aud  would  immediately  have 
m  lost  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  the  subtle  theories  prevailing  among  the  strange  and 
^i^clnded  nations  they  sometimes  visited.    Even  now  travellers  equal  to  the  task  of 
^^>efiiied  observation  are  few.    Not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  emancipate  himself  fhmi 
^^^e  raaxe  of  the  notions  in  which  he  was  educated.     Almost  every  man  carries  about 
'^vith  him  a  little  moral  and  intellectual  Europe,  f^om  the  level  of  which  he  judges  and 
^aandemns  whatever  is  new  or  strange  to  him,  or  above  or  below  his  comprehension. 
^tiU  more  remarkably  was  this  the  case  when  Japan  was  visited  by  Kempfer  and  the 
«Jesaits,  and  the  more  recent  travellers,  such  as  Thunberg,  Tltsingh,  Siebold,  and 
others,  who  possessed  still  fewer  qualifications  for  appreciating  correctly  an  extraor- 
dinary people. 

*'  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  would  be  beside  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  con- 
siderations like  these,  our  object  being  to  convince  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial classes  of  Great  BriUun  that  a  vast  and  wealthy  market  might  immediately  be 
thrown  open  to  their  goods,  could  they  be  persuaded  to  bestir  themselves,  and  exert 
that  legitimate  influence  which  they  obviously  possess  on  the  proceedings  of  ministers.'' 


INTERNAL  IMPROTEMENTS. 

1.  ALABAMA— MOBILE  AND  CHICAGO  RAIL-ROAD. 

Alabama  begins  now  to  exhibit  with  her  manu&ctures  and  internal  improvements, 
much  of  the  interprise  and  spirit  of  her  sister  State  of  Georgia.  The  following  from 
tho  National  Intelligencer  of  a  late  date,  condenses  many  valuable  particulars. 

The  best  route  for  this  great  improvement  has  been  ascertained  by  elaborate  sur- 
veys. It  passes  through  five  States,  as  follows :  sixty-two  and  a  third  miles  in  Ala- 
bama, two  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles  in  Eastern  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  and  one-third  miles  centrally  in  Western  Tennessee,  thirty-nine  and  one- 
third  miles  in  Western  Kentucky,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  cen- 
trally in  Illinois  ;  making  the  distance  from  Mobile  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river 
four  hundred  and  ninety -two  miles  j  and  the  entire  distance,  iTom\)[\fi  G\]^  o1  '^<&'Ul<^ 
to  Lake  Mi'obiganf  eight  hundred  tLud  sixty-seven  imles.  l\a^enmi  (y»xn(^^^s^»£L 
^^  VOL.  I. 
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Mobile  to  the  Ohio  river,  is  slightly  west  of  north,  thence  to  Chicago  about  the  .«».« 
degree  east  of  north.  It  crosses  no  navigable  stream  (great  or  small)  in  its  whole 
extent,  except  the  Ohio  river,  at  or  near  its  mouth.  It  is  an  average  distance  d 
ninety  miles  from  the  Mississippi  river,  and  not  less  than  fifty  miles  average  distance 
respectively  from  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  rivers.  Unobstructed  by  the  tribotaries  of 
the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west,  it  is  equally  clear  of  those  of  the  Tombecbee,  Ten- 
nessee,  and  Wabash  rivers  on  the  east  Thus,  in  its  course  nearly  due  north  and 
south,  it  occupies  a  belt  of  country  almost  entirely  destitute  of  natural  chann^  of 
communication,  and  forms  at  the  same  time  the  most  direct,  cheap,  and  durable  trunk 
line  of  railway  that  can  be  projected  for  the  great  valley  of  the  West.  In  length  it 
Is  only  1 1  per  c^'nt  longer  than  an  air  line,  with  no  ascending  gradient  going  south 
steeper  thnn  thirty  feet  per  mile,  and  none  going  north  over  forty  feet  per  mile ;  and 
its  highest  point  of  elevation  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  above  tide,  five  hundred  and 
five  and  a  half  feet.  Its  position  for  the  intersection  of  oUier  cross  or  diverging  lines 
of  railway  is  at  nil  points  very  favorable,  to  wit :  one  hundred  and  twent}'  miles  from 
Mobile,  in  Clarke  county,  Mississippi,  it  will  cross  the  Vicksburg  and  Montgomery 
line ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Mobile,  in  Kamper  county,  Mississippi,  it  will 
reeeive  a  branch  I'ne  from  the  coal  fields  of  the  Black  Warrior  Valley,  via  Tuscaloosa  \ 
which  branch  may  eventually  be  extended  to  Huntsville,  Alabama.  In  Tishimingo 
county,  Mississippi,  it  will  connect  with  tlie  cross  line  of  roa^  from  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, through  North  Alabama  to  the  Georgia  railway,  at  Rome  or  ChattuioogB. 
By  a  branch  road  twenty-three  miles  long,  it  will  intersect  the  Tennessee  river  below 
the  ^^  Great  Bend  Shoal, ^' three  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  from  Mobile.  This 
branch,  extended  through  Columbia  and  Nashville,  Tennessee,  t(rXx>uisviUeor  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  and  thence  to  Cincinnati,  forms  a  connecting  line  of  immense  value 
to  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  to  the  several  railway 
interests  leading  from  these  States  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  At  Columbus,  Kentucky, 
it  will  receive  a  branch  from  the  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  line,  via  the  Iron  Mountain  of 
Madison  county,  Missouri.  About  sixty  miles  east  oNSi  Louis  it  will  intersect  the 
important  line  from  that  city  and  Alton  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Still  further 
norUi,  and  half  way  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Michigan,  it  will  cross  the  very  di- 
rect easterly  line  fh>m  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  and  Baltimore. 
At  Peru,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Michig^  canal,  it  will  branch  to 
Chicago  and  Galena,  to  gather  the  trafiic  of  the  Lakes  and  the  Upper  MisBiflnppi,and 
finally  be  extended  northwardly  to  Lake  Superior. 

^^  As  a  north  and  south  trunk  line,  these  numeroulPConnexions  (with  many  more  not 
now  thought  of,  which  will  one  by  one  spring  into  existence ,as  the  country  becomes 
more  densely  settled)  will  give  it  an  immense  amount  of  r^iprooating  traffic,  while 
its  junction  with  the  two  great  rivers  Ohio  and  Missiseapbi,  at  their  confluence,  is 
in  this  repect  no  less  fortunate.  There  each  and  every  psoAing  steamer  wiU  have 
aoceis  to  the  road  without  going  out  of  its  course ;  and  thus,  by  the  great  number  of 
steamers,  the  road  will  be  connected  with  all  the  towns  and  villages  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  numerous  rivers,  whose  waters  here  mingle. 

"  The  total  present  population,  white  and  black,  in  counties  to  be  mainly  accom- 
modated by  this  road,  is  not  less  than  one  million,  with  an  aggregate  export  and  im- 
port tonnage  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons.  The  entire  present  popula- 
tion of  States,  and  parts  of  States,  whose  markets  are  and  will  continue  to  be  chiefly 
at  the  Gulf  ports,  is  upwards  of  five  millions,  with  an  estimated  export  and  import 
tonnage  of  four  million  nine  hundred  and  eight  thousand  tons.  While  the  whole 
present  population  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  including  the  western  portions  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  which  will  be  connected  with  the  Gulf  by  the  Mobile 
and  Chicago  road,  in  less  distance  and  time  than  by  any  other  avenue,  is  eight  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand.  The  distances  by  this  road  from  several  important  in- 
land towna  to  the  Gulf^  as  compared  with  the  river  channels,  may  not  be  without 
•interest,  to  wit : 

Bend  of  Tennessee  river,  via  rail-road,  -  •  375  miles. 

Do.  do  via  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers,  -        1,455    '* 

Difierence  nearer  by  rail-road,  in  time  160  hours,  and         •  1,076    " 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  via  rail-roads,  ...  46i     •< 

Do.  do.        V\EH\«ft»\vV^t\N«t^  -  -    913    " 


Diflferenoe  nearer  bywaVtoeA,  m  Vvm^  ^^\wi«t%.,  wA  -  »isa. 
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HuntsTiIIe,  Alabama,  via  railroads,  ...  473  mile*. 

Do.  do.     via  Tennessee  and  Missiflsippi  rivers,  -      1,542    *^ 

DifFerenoe  nearer  by  rail-roads,  in  time  170  hours,  and 
Nashyille,  Tennessee,  via  rul-roads, 
Do.  do.    via  Cumberland  and  Mississippi  rivers,    - 

I>ifference  nearer  by  rail-roads,  in  time  175  hours,  and 
Mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  via  rail-road. 
Do.  do.  via  Miss,  river, 

rKfTerence  nearer  by  rail-road,  in  time  89  hours,  and 
St.  Louis,  via  rail-r(Mids,  -  .  _  . 

Do.        via  Mississippi  river,         _  _  . 

Difference  nearer  by  rail-roads,  in  time  133  hours,  and 
Cincinnati,  via  rail-road  to  Nashville  and  Mobile, 
'         Do.        via  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 

Difference  nearer  by  rail-road,  in  time  1 68  hours,  and  -  896 

Chicago,  via  rail-road,  -  -  -  .  _        900    " 

Do.      via  Illinois  canal,  and  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  1,734    " 

Difference  nearer  by  rail-road,  in  time  171  hours,  and  -  834    " 

The  total  cost  of  this  road,  from  Chicago  to  Mobile,  eight  hundred  and  sixty*  seven 
miles,  constructed  with  a  heavy  iron  rail,  sixty-five  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  fully  stocked 
with  machinery  for  its  opening  business,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  produotive- 
nem  of  the  country,  will  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  seventeen  million  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  •,  less  than  one-hatf  the 
amoimt  already  invested  in  railways  by  the  city  of  Boston. 

\:\ ^'  Besides  the  directness,  cheapness,  and  labor-saving  capacity  of  this  road  as  a 
trunk  /tn«,  and  the  extraordinary  reduction  to  be  effected  by  it  in  distance  and  time 
to  the  people  of  the  West,  there  are  several  important  considerations  in  fiivor  of  a 
grant  of  public  land  in  aid  of  its  construction,  which  I  beg  leave  to  state  in  the  suc- 
ceeding number  of  your  paper,  requesting  also  that  the  other  papers  at  Washington 
win  take  such  notice  of  the  subject  as  its  merits  may  deserve. 

2.    GIRARD  AND  MOBILE  RAIL-ROAD. 

lit  estimating  the  profits  that  will  be  returned  to  the  stockholders  for  their  invest- 
ments in  this  road,  we  may  be  aided  in  our  calculations  by  the  statistics  of  other 
roads  similar  in  character  to  the  one  under  consideration.  It  may  be  said,  as  a  gene- 
ral remark,  that  the  rail-roads  in  Georgia,  some  of  which  will  be  part  and  parcels  of 
the  Girard  road,  arc  assimilated  to  this  one,  in  the  cost  of  construction,  the  amount 
cf  business,  the  expense  of  maintaining,  &o. ;  their  returns  then  will  furnish  tolerably  ^^^ 
accurate  data  upon  which  to  predict  our  estimates. 

The  following  figures  show  the  condition  of  three  of  the  principal  rail-roads  in 
Georgia. 

From  the  report  of  the  central  rail-road  of  Georgia,  we  gather  the  following 
facts. 

The  total  amount  of  earnings  for  the  year  1849,  were        -        -    $668,383  91 

Total  expense  for  same  time,  ....  337,628  87 

Leaving  a  balance  as  per  profit,  of  -  -  -  -    $333,755  04 

Which  is  a  fraction  under  12^  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 
From  the  report  of  the  Macon  and  Western  Rail -Road,  for  the  year  ending  No- 
vember 30,  1849,  we  gather  that 

The  gross  income  of  the  road  for  that  year,  was    '  -  -     $198,467  93 

The  expense  during  the  same  period,      ...  87,69867 

Leaying  a  net  profit  of        -  -  -  -  -    %V\^;i^^  'iSj 

Which  klTi  per  cent  on  the  entire  ooet  of  the  road. 
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From  the  report  of  the  Georgia  Rail-Road  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1850,  we 
learn  that  Uie  groas  profits  for  that  year,  were,  -  -    $626,807  09 

Total  expense  for  the  same  time,  -  -  -  228,281  97 

Leaving  for  net  profits,        .....    $388,525  05 

As  this  report  is  of  snoh  recent  date,  we  will  quote  a  few  details  from  it,  going  to 
show  the  floorishing  condition  of  the  road,  and  its  increasing  business. 

The  superintendent,  in  his  report,  states  that  the  increased  income  has  been  from 
passengers,  $23,166,41  ;  from  freight,  $20,049,85.  Sixty -five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  passengers  have  been  carried  in  the  cars  of  the  regular  trains, 
making  an  average  of  179  per  day,  both  ways,  against  107  for  each  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  number  of  local  passengers,  exclusive  of  emigrants  and  those  by  extra  trips, 
has  increased  from  31,518  (86  per  day)  to  58,091,  (157  per  day)  and  the  receipts 
thereby,  from  $104,653  to  $132,686. 

A  satisfiactory  increase  is  noticed  in  the  up  freights,  viz. :  148,931  to  202,757,  (35 
per  cent)  The  falling  off  in  the  down  freights  has  been  caused  by  the  short  crop  of  cot- 
ton and  entire  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  ue  diminution  of  receipts  from  these  oaoses, 
being  23,692  bales  of  cotton,  13,361  barrels  of  flour,  100.431  bushels  of  grain. 

From  the  profits  of  the  year,  two  dividends,  of  $3  50  each  per  share,  have  been 
declared,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $289,000,  and  $105,666  19,  transferred  to 
the  reserved  fund. 

Now,  upon  this  exhibit  of  the  business  of  the  Greorgia  roads,  we  may  make  an  es- 
timate of  the  success  and  probable  revenue  of  the  Girard  road,  as  follows : — 

Through  passengers,  40,000  at  $8,        -            -            •  $120,000 

Through  cotton,  75,000  bales,  at  $1  50,        -            •  1 12,500 

Through  freights,  besides  cotton,         ...  150,000 

Way  cotton,  10,000  bales,           ....  40,000 

Way  passengers  and  freight,    ....  50,000 

Mail  services,        ......  50,000 

$732,000 
Maintaining  and  working  at  $  1 ,000  per  mUe,        -  -      210,000 

Net  balance, $522,000 

Which,  estimating  the  cost  of  the  road  at  $2,000,000,  would  be  an  interest  of  a  fno- 
tion  over  25  per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock.  We  are  confident  our  figures  are  within 
due  limits.  The  travelling  now  between  this  city  and  Mobile,  both  ways,  averages 
one  hundred  per  day ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  inducement 
that  this  favorite  mode  of  travelling  will  present  to  our  denizens  and  visitors,  and  the 

Seat  rush  of  California  immigrants,  who  would  give  this  route  the  preference  over 
e  tardy  and  expensive  sea  voyage  from  New-York,  it  will  be  admitted  that  our 
figures  for  the  *  through  travelling^  are  not  extravagant  The  fertile  character  of  the 
Umd  through  which  the  road  will  run,  and  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  rich 
country  in  and  around  its  terminus,  warrant  us  that  our  calculations  of  the  amount  of 
produce  and  merchandise  to  be  transported,  are  reasonable. 

Connected  with  these  details  is  another  consideration  incident  to  the  increased  fa- 
cilities for  travelling,  which  will  be  held  out  by  this  railway,  and  which  will  be  of  vast 
benefit  to  New-Orleans.    We  allude  to  the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  left  here, 
by  travellers  who  come  here  as  a  starting  point  to  go  north  or  to  the  Pacific.    The 
value  of  the  business  may  in  part  be  estimated  from  a  fact  within  our  own  knowledge. 
The  steamer  Alabama,  a  few  weeks  since,  brought  here  from  Chagres  1 98  passen- 
gers.   With  an  abundance  of  dusit  they  were  all  in  want  of  clothing  and  supplies  of 
every  kind.    One  of  our  citizens,  with  no  impertinent  inquisitivcness,  but  with  a 
laudable  curiosity  to  ascertain  facts  to  improve  to  our  advantage,  watched  their  move- 
ments, and  from  his  own  observation  and  information  he  obtained  from  the  parties 
themselves,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  each  of  these  passengers  expended  in 
the  city,  on  an  average,  $75  to  $100.    This  sum  was  divided  among  uie  hotel  keepers, 
money  brokers,  jewellers,  dry  goodttTneii  and  clothing  stores,  and  through  these  chan* 
nela  circulated  through  tne  comm\m\\:>j ,  mv^  ^x»\ifc\v«Sv\Ja^^      Oc&bk^. 
Ab  iho  travel  on  raW-roadsm  v\i©  ig.T\e\v«\  «o\«<i»  o.^  v^^V^^  >«^i3My«  \\i\^ftags. 
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160 
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220 
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70 
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73 
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46 
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^hat  is  the  present  and  future  continuity  of  the  lines  of  railway  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  The  following  is  a  schedule  of  roads,  distances,  and 
4he  time  oonsnmed  in  travelling  over  them. 

Distanets  from  NeW'OrUans  to  New -York. 

New-Orleans  to  Mobilci  .  -  - 

Mobile  to  Girard,      ..... 
Girard  to  Fort  Valley,    -  -  -  . 

Fort  Valley  to  Macon,        •  .  •  • 

Macon  to  Augusta,        .... 
Augusta  to  Branchyille,    .  .  -  • 

Branchville  to  Manchester,        ... 
Manchester  to  Wilmington,  ... 

Wilmington  to  New-xork,    -  .  -  . 

14,196  76i 

MobQe  to  Girard,  by  rail-road  ;  Girard  to  Fort  Valley,  by  Muscagee  rail-road ; 
Fori  Valley  to  Macon,  by  the  south-western  rail-road ;  Macon  to  Brinsonville,  by  the 
-Central  Rail-Road  ;  Brinsonville  to  Augusta,  by  the  Augusta  and  Waynesbro*  Rail- 
Road  :  Augusta  to  Branohville,  by  the  South  Carolina  Rail- Road  ;  Branchville  to 
Mancnester,  by  the  Columbia  and  Camden  Rail-Road  ;  Manchester  to  Wilmington, 
by  the  Manchester  and  Wilmington  Rail-Road ;  and  from  Wilmington  by  various 
ways  to  Maine. 

The  advantages,  considered  in  a  social  point  of  view,  to  be  derived  from  a  free  and 
easy  intercommunication  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  inappreciable.  With  quick 
and  cheap  transit  are  associated  many  pleasures  and  comforts.  Some  require  the 
fiKulity  of  getting  away  from  a  climate  incongenial  to  their  health,  to  one  more  genial ; 
with  others  the  human  affections  are  to  be  gratified,  and  friendly  visitB  must  be  fre- 
quently interchanged  ;  others  need  variety  of  scene,  or  pleasure,  or  rest  for  recrea- 
tioii  from  toil  aud  labor ;  others  avail  themselves  of  easy  transit  to  facilitate  bunness 
operations ;  but  with  all  quick  and  cheap  communication  to  distant  points  is  conducive 
to  human  happiness,  convenience  and  profit.  Another  advantage  of  no  minor  con- 
sideratiou  in  these  days,  when  the  postil  system  is  so  much  au  element  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  is  the  facilities  that  this  railway  will  furnish  for  the  transmission  of  mail 
intelligence.  At  the  common  rate  of  railway  speed,  intelligence  may  be  convoyed 
on  a  continuous  line  of  rail-road  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  in  less  than  four 
days.  It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  close  in- 
tercourse with  distant  correspondents — they  are  apparent  to  all.  The  rail-roads  are 
'^  the  proxies  of  men's  clasping  hands''  knitting  the  affections  together  with  ^*  hooks 
of  steel,''  or,  to  speak  more  literally,  binding  and  welding  them  with  iron  bands. 

In  a  political  aspect,  the  construction  of  this  road  as  *^the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
communication  of  the  extreme  south-west  with  the  extreme  north-east  of  our  confede- 
racy," is  of  primary  consideration.  In  these  times  of  agitation,  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  suppressing  sectional  animosity,  and  promoting  kindly  feeling,  is  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple of  this  widely  extended  country  into  close  communion  ;  to  inake  them  better  ac- 
quainted. Want  of  communion,  of  free  and  cheap  intercourse  generates  want  of 
confidence,  distrust  of  every  kind,  and  bad  blood  : 

M  Lands  Intersected  by  a  narrow  fUUi 
Abhor  each  other.    Moontains  interpoeed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one.^* 

This  view  of  the  matter  suggests  an  idea  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the  fede- 
ral and  state  governments  in  regard  to  appropriations  for  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. We  have  before  alluded  to  the  grant  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
of  alternate  sections  of  the  public  lands  to  the  Illinois  railway.  The  precedent  is  a 
sufficient  assurance  to  us  that  Congress  will  be  equally  liberal  to  the  Girard  Rail* 
Koad  ;  but  there  is  superadded  obligation  imposed  upon  the  government  to  aid  this 
enterprise.  It  is  well  known  that  at  Pensaeola  there  is  a  navy  yard,  an  extensve 
depot  of  military  stores  and  munitions  of  every  kind,  and  a  very  expensive  fotts^H^ 
in  progress  of  construction.  This  port  is  designed  lo  be  \bft  V.«^  cJl  ^«  C^:^^^^  V^^- 
rteotion  of  the  immcDBe  oommerce  of  this  great  inland  «ea.    \ii  ^  ca&^  ^^  ^xcvet^^'^^ 
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it  could  nol  be  supplied  with  an  effectiTe  force  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days ;  build  thia 
road,  and  any  amount  of  men  from  the  interior  could  be  poured  into  it  in  aa  many 
hours.  The  Girard  Rail-Kail  will  run  within  forty  miles  of  Penaacola,  and  a  road  oi 
as  many  miles  will  connect  this  important  point  with  every  part  of  the  country. 

N.  O.  BuUetU 


4.  VICKSBURG  AND  JACKSON  (^HSS.)  RAIL-ROAD. 

When  in  Vicksburg  last  August,  wc  took  especial  pains  in  inquiring  into  the  con- 
dition of  this  work,  and  through  the  courtesies  and  attentions  of  the  able  and  aooo- 
modating  Treasurer,  Col.  Roach,  were  able  to  collect  many  interesting  iiicta  which 
want  of  space  has  hitherto  prevented  our  incorporating  in  the  Review.  We  shall 
furnish  a  part  of  them  now,  and  hereafter,  in  an  article  upon  Mississippi,  for  which 
we  have  collected  abundant  material,  will  recur  to  the  subject 

'^  The  Vicksburg  Rail-Koad  extends  from  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  Missiasippi 
River,  eastward  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  forijr- 
six  miles.  It  was  commenced  in  iSdG  and  finished  in  October,  1840.  It  is  laid  with 
Trail  on  cedar  ties  and  post-oak  sills  ;  and  although  it  has  been  in  full  operation  for 
nearly  ten  years,  and  has  transported  more  than  300,000  passengers,  not  a  single 
passenger  has  ever  been  injured  on  the  road. 

"  The  rates  of  passage  of  this  road  are  four  and  one-third  cents  per  mile — nearly 
as  low  as  those  on  any  good  road  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States. 

'*  Freights  going  eastward  are  received  daily,  Sunday  excepted,  at  the  Vicksburg 
d6p6t,  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  in  the  summer,  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  in  the  winter, 
and  freights  for  Vicksburg  at  all  the  other  d^p6tB  from  8  a.  m.  to  sunset. 

"  The  Southern  Rail-Road,  from  Jackson  to  Brandon,  fourteen  miles  long,  owned 
by  the  state,  but  operated  by  the  Vicksburg  company,  is  the  commencement  of  the 
great  line  of  road  intended  to  connect  Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi  and  Charleston 
on  the  Atlantic. 

"  After  the  1st  July,  1850,  the  great  mail  will  be  carried  by  a  line  of  first  dass 
four-horse  post-coaches  f^om  Brandon,  M.i,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  thence  by 
rail-road  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  I'his  route  will  offer  to  Southern  travellers  one  of  the 
most  eligible  routes  for  travel  eastward  as  regards  speed,  safety  and  economy. 

TIME    AND   DISTANCB   TABLB. 


Miles  from 

Faro  from          Miles  Trom           Fare  finom 

VickaboTg. 

Vicksbui^.           Brandon 

Brandon. 

Vicksburg,        -               — 

— 

60 

$2  75 

Big  Black,              -        12 

$0  50 

48 

2  25 

Edwards',         -               17 

80 

43 

1  95 

Midway,                  •        23 

1  00 

37 

1  75 

Bolton^s,          -               27 

1  20 

33 

1  55 

Clinton,                    -        36 

1  50 

24 

1  25 

Jackaon,           -               46 

2  00 

14 

75 

Brandon,                 -        60 

2  75 

— 

— 

ARTICLES  OF   FREIGHT   SENT   BY    RAII 

.-ROAD   FROM   VICKSBURG    EASTWARD. 

Year  ending 
iBt  Aug.,  1848. 

Year  ending 

Iflt  Aug.,  1849. 

Iron,  pounds. 

344,451 

1,387,979» 

Sugar,    "           -            .            - 

721,810 

811,717 

Meat,      " 

-      1,811,628 

1,687,588 

Liquids  generally,  barrels, 

3,350 

2,923 

Flour,                          ♦* 

8,197 

10,436 

Coffee,  sacks,       .            -             - 

2,886 

3,0?7 

Salt,         »* 

8,285 

10,402 

•  Increase  caaeodb^  vrtucwpoK  o\  \t<mV«  ^T«xA«i''fta2^'^<»ji. 


Year  ending 

Year  ending 

lit  Aug^  1848. 

Isi  Aug.,  1849. 

2,736 

3,774 

2,729 

3,851 

1,008 

1,147 

509 

503* 

3,523 

4,173 

1,570 

1,484 

1,797 

1,861 

1,737 

1,37a 

1,170 

1,421 

676 

619 

932 

999 

17,467 

14,180 

13,081 

17,462f 

146 

146t 

130 

95§ 
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Bagging,  pieces, 

Rope,  coils,  -  -  - 

Lime  and  Cement,  barrels, 

Ice,  " 

Apples  and  Potatoes,  " 

Molasses,  "        - 

Nails,  kegs,         -  -  - 

Lard,     *•  ... 

Candles,  boxes, 

Soap  and  Starch,  boxes, 

Tob«cco,  ««     . 

Merchandise,  " 

Miscellaneous  packages. 

Lumber,  M.  feet. 

Waggons,  Buggies,  &c., 

STATISTICS  OF  VICKSBURO   AND  JACKSON    RAIL-ROAD. 
PAfSKNOKRB  RKCKIPT8. 

For  the  year  ending  1st  August,  1847,  -    20,467  $39,529  00  )  Rate  6.52 

"           "          "         ^*        1848,  -        20,533  39,437  84  \  per  mUe. 

"           "          "         "        1849,  -    26,261  31,758  75  )  Rate '4.35 

For  11  months  ending  30th  June,  1850,  -        32,022  37,846  05  )  per  mile. 

NUMBER   OF   BALES   OF   COTTON   RECEIVED   BY    RAIL-ROAD   AT   VICKSBURG. 

Year  ending  1st  August,  1846,        -        52,857  bales. 

"  "  »  1847,  -    34,904    "         Nom.  crop. 

"  "  "  1848,        -        51,798    ** 

"  "  "  1849,  -     59,682     " 

11  months  ending  Ist  July,  1850,        -        29,708    " 
The  receipts  this  month  will  not  reach  100  bales. 

CORN  TRANSPORTED  FROM  IST  FEBRUARY  TO  IST  JULY,  1850. 

Miles.  Biuhels.       Price  oi  Freight  on  Rail-Road* 

Vioksburg  to  Brandon,  •       60  2,900  9  c.  per  bushel.    '  ' 

"        "  Jackson,  -            46  23,476  5  c.    "        " 

"        "  Clinton,      -  -      36  14,513  5c"        " 

"        "  Bolton\  -            27  8,868  4  c.   "        " 

"        **  Edwards',  -      18  11,887  4  c.    "        " 

"        '*  Way  PUces,  *-            12  750  3  o.   "        *' 

62  394 

Amount  paid  rail-road  for  its  transportation,  $2,973  15.  Its  weight,  at  52  lbs.  to 
the  bushel,  3,244,488  lbs.,  or  over  1,622  tons  of  2,000  lbs.  each.  The  ayerage  dis- 
tance transported  is  over  38  miles,  and  allowing  a  good  four -horse  or  siz>ox  team  to 
cany  3,000  lbs.,  and  to  travel  twenty  miles  a  day,  it  would  have  required  a  hundred 
of  such  teams,  constantly  occupied  for  forty -four  days,  to  effect  the  transport.    W*^ 

The  cost  of  hauling  by  teams  from  Vicksburg  to  Clinton,  before  the  construction 
of  the  rail-road,  ranged  from  40  to  125  o.  per  100  lbs.  If  the  lower  rate  be  assumed.' 
then  the  transport  of  the  above  amount  of  com  would  cost  -  $12,977  60 

It  actually  paid  by  rail-road  .....  3,973  15 

$10,004  45 
Or  if  we  estimate  each  team-driver,  &c,  at  $3  per  day,  then  the  cost  would 
amoimt  to  $13,200. 

*  This  is  merely  the  incidental  supply ;  besides  this,  100  to  150  tons  sre  sent  during  the  winter  to 
snpply  the  ice  depots  at  Jackson. 

txbeae  cannot  well  he  cluned. 

iThis  does  not  show  the  full  transport  of  lumber,  as  the  chief  supply  comes  from  Jackson  and« 
from  Edwards  to  Intermediate  depots. 

I  These  namben  do  not  tteeiy  raprasent  the  carriages  trans^TtodL,  tov  1Qb«<|  «k«  «Qi«fiR{Ca»»K  Vn»l. 
sod  fijrwarded  as  merchandlae. 
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COST    OF   SUPPORTING    WORKMEN    WITH   PROTUIONt. 

We  introduce  these  figures  to  show  with  what  economy  labor  nu^  be  lopponcd 
in  this  region,  and  they  should  have  some  bearing  in  discttssing  the  qaettiooi  of 
manufactures  here : 

Cost  of  Feeding  Men  on  the  Vicksburg  and  Jackton  Rail-Rtad. 

For  the  6  months  ending  1st  Sept.,  1848,  average  cost  of  each  man  per  montli,  |3  33 

1st  Mar.,  1849,        "        *'        "        "        "  8  63 

Ist  Sept.,  1849,        "        "         "         "        "  a  79 

IstMar.,  1850,        «        "        «        «        «  2  7? 
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Average  per  month  for  two  years  for  each  man,  -  -  •  •  -  |3  €3 
The  ration  consists  of  bacon,  flour,  molasses,  coffee,  sugar,  beans,  tobacco,  rice,  pota- 
toes, meal,  salt. 


NISCElLiNEOFS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  PRODUCE  OF  THE  INTERIOR  RECEIVED  AT  NEWORLEAKS 

1849-50. 

A  Table  showing  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  interior  dmi»g  tki 
year  ending  Zlst  August ^  1850,  with  their  estimated  average  and  total  Miate. 


Article*. 

Apples, bbls. 

Bacon,  sas'd,  hbds.  &; 
ca»lu 

Bacon,  aasM, bxs 

Bacon  Hams,  bbds.  &; 
tierces 

Bacon,  in  bulk, lbs 

Bsggingi pieces 

Bale  Rope, coils 

Beans, barrels 

Butter,  kgB  and  firkins 

Butler, barrels 

Beeswax, " 

Beef, «« 

Beef, Uerces 

Beef,  dried, lbs 

Buffalo  Robes,.. packs 

Cotton, .>>ale8 

CJom  Meal, . . .  .barrels 
Com,  in  ear,...     ♦* 
Com,  shelled, . . .  sacks 

Cheese, boxes 

Ouidles, " 

Cider, barrels 

Coal,  Western,      « 
Dried     Apples     and 

Pesches, barrels 

JVialhefs, bags 

fjwaeed, Uerces 

JJour, barrels 

'uns  hhds.  bdls  and 
_,  boxes 

g«?>P» bales 

Hidra, 

H»y» bales 

t^Olpig, tons 

Jwi hhds 

f*«ii....bbls.andtc8 
*^»wl, kegs 


Amount- 


Aver-      Valuta 


age,     DoUart, 
37,344 1000       111,739 


38,336  40  00 
361,941  30  00 


19,335 

309,045 

58^1 

80,104 

9,307 

51,058 

1,773 

367 

49,473 

l.%798 

48J219 

358 

837,723 

5,187 

43,719 

1,114,897 

63,809 

55,306 

903 

600,000 


45  00 
5 

14  00 
800 
300 
400 

30  00 

40  00 

900 

15  00 

6 
65  00 


1,533,440 
578,830 

870,0f75 

10,453 

816,494 

688,833 

37,921 

304,333 

35,440 

14,680 

445,357 

336.970 

3,893 

33,270 


50  00  41,886,150 


3  75 
90 
140 
300 
600 
300 
45 


14,364 
38,447 

1,560355 

188,427 

331,836 

3,709 

370,000 


3,999    3  00  8,997 

5,900  30  00  177,000 

317  10  00  3,170 

501,986    5  75  3,403,919 


444 

34,793  30*66 

43^43    135 

56,358    400 

30  35  00 

315  60  00 

228,019  18  00 

308^    300 


400,000 

605,840 

54,427 

225,032 

500 

12,900 

4,1044M2 

907,098 


Article*. 

Leather, bundles 

Lime,  Western, .  .bbis 

Lead, pigs 

Lead,  bar,  kgs.  &  bxs 
Molasses,    (estimated 

crop,) gallons 

Oats,,  .bbls.  and  sacks 

Onions, barrels 

Oil,Lini>God, ..      " 
OU,  Castor,....      « 

Oil,Lard, « 

Potatoes, « 

Pork,  tcs.  and  barrels 

Pork, f. .  .boxes 

Pork, hhds 

Purk,  in  bulk, lbs 

Porter  and  Ale,  barrels 
Packing  Yam,... reels 
Skins,  Deer,.. .  .packs 

Skins,  Bear, "• 

ShoU kegs 

Soap, boxes 

Staves, M. 

Sugar  (esUmated  crop) 

hhds 

Spanish  Moe8,...l}ales 

Tallow, burels 

Tobacco,  Leaf,.. hhds 
Tobacco,  Stripe,  hhds 
Tobacco,  Stems,  hhds 
Tobacco,  Chewing, 

kgs.lt  bxs 
Twine,  bdls.  and  bxs 

Vinegar, barrels 

Whiskey, »* 

Window  Gla88,.boxe8 
Wheat, . .  ..barrels  and 
sacks 
Other  various  articles, 


.*w^ 


Awumnt.  ^^ 
5.333^ 


Fft'sfc 

DtUan. 

1303S 

33,060      90      »^ 

415,400   3«  1,M,» 

631  1800       IPSB 


13,000,000 

335,796 

13,034 

1,096 

3,091 

14,713 

166,003 

543,694 

15,695 

13368 

15,803.431 

804 

4,131 

1,375 

37 

4,435 

9,900 

6,000 


ao 

100 

300 

3000 

70  00 

34  00 
200 
950 

30  00 

40  00 

3  75 

800 

600 

35  00 
15  OU 
30  00 

300 
35  00 


S5,7» 
1IU30 

asMB 
tarn 

5.16IB 

mm 

M» 

9CBI 

» 
SIMH 


347,993  SO  00  ]i^\9 
4337  600  »m 
4,803  9000  97^ 
79,404  9100  4.m4* 
9,400  140  l?»m 
3,0009000       tM* 

2,031  90  00       40,4» 
3,118  13  00       35,411 

180  5  00       m 

117,753    9  00   I,i9ii»7n 
4,887    500       3US 


57,506    3  00 
eetinuited  at... 


115,016 
5,000^ 


Total  raloe, f9M9'I,B71 

*Yc{Ui^\\kVMB-4gi^ si^niK 

"^^AAVc.  VMCV  Jit^ 7^311451 
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2.  ANNUAL  COTTON  STATEMENT ;  CROP,  1849-50. 

EXPORTS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FROlf  UNITED  STATES. 

Fbom  Sbptxmbsb  1,  1849,  to  August  31,  1850. 


To  Ortttt 
BrUain, 

Jl^'^-OrteMM, balM.. 897,189 

i,"^»»«le, 16a;919 

"»»"Wlt, 39,504 

313 

;• 137,185 

,^  — •^^iCaroliaa, 165,633 

S?^*^»  C-rolin*. 

«i_      .^_^ 

iKjmore, 208 

"    lelphia, 3,454 

•York, 900,113 

070 


Oraad  total, 1,106,771 

Total  laat  yaar 1,537,901 

Dflcrease, 431,130 


To 
FV-anee, 

117,413 
39,968 


14,110 
33,082 


85,054 


8B9.6S7 
368,259 

78,632 


ToM'ortk 
4^f  Europe, 

25,196 

»    V   •   • 

1,848 
8,944 

•  •  •  « 

133 
230 

•  •  •  • 

27.726 
914 

72,156 
165,458 

93,302 


OOtr 
Fbf^n  Ports. 

84,950 

11,977 

2,175 

«  •  «  • 

9',992 

•  V  •  • 

50 

'599 

1,907 

21 

121,601 
156,226 

34,625 


Totai. 

624,748 
214,164 
48,934 
513 
U0.143 
227^71 

"i83 

432 

4,053 

314.800 

1,614 

1,50(1,155 
2.227,844 

637^ 


of  1823— 4,....b«lei..S09.l58 

1894—5 569,249 

1825-6, 720.027 

1826.7 957,981 

18:r7— 8 7a«»,593 

1828-9, 857.744 

1820-3«i 976.845 

1830—1 1,038.848 

1831-2, 987,477 


GROWTH. 

1832--3, ...  .balos ..  1,070,438 

1833-4 1,205394 

1834—5, 1,254.328 

183&-6, 1,360.725 

1836—7, 1,422930 

1837-8 1,801,497 

1838—9 1,360,532 

1839-40, 2,177.835 

1840—1, 1,634,945 


1841-2,. . .  .bates.  .1,683,574 

1842-3 2.378,875 

1843-4, 2,030,409 

1844—5, 2,394.503 

1845-6 2.imii07 

1846—7, 1,778,651 

1847—8, 2,347.634 

184'3— 9 2,728596 

1849-50, 2,090,706 


CONSUMPTION. 

ToUl  crop  ortbe  United  Statea at  above  ■tated, balei.. 2,096,700 

Add— 

Stockj  on  band  at  the  eommeocemeiit  of  the  year,  lit  Sept  1849 : 

la  the  aonthera  porta, 72.468 

la  the  Dortbera  ports, 82,285 

154,753 

BCakesasnpplyof. iT^l,459 

Deduct  therefrom : — 

The  export  to  foreirn  ports, 1,590,155 

Leas  foreign  included, 1,341 

1,588,814 

Sleeks  on  hand,  1st  September,  1850 : 


In  the  foutbem  ports, 91,754 

In  the  northern  poru, 76,176 


167,930 


Barntat  New  York  and  Charleston,.., 6,946 


1,763,690 


Taken  for  home  me, bales.. 487,769 

QUANTITY  CONSUMED  BY  AND  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  HOME  MANUFACTURERS 


X649.  50, balea .  .487,760 

^1848—9, 518.039 

"5847— 8. 531,772 

>846— 7 427,967 

1845—6 422,597 

1844-5, 389,006 

1843-4, 346,744 

1842-3, 325,129 


1841—2, bales.  .287,850 

1840-1, 297,288 

1839-40 295,193 

1838-9 976,018 

1837—8, 246,063 

1836—7 228.540 

1835-6, 236,733 

1834-5, 2l6,r 


1333—4 bales . .  196,413 

1832—3 194,412 

1831—2, 173.800 

183«>-1 182142 

1829-30 126512 

1828-9 118.853 

1827—8 120  503 

1^6—7, 149,516 


In  oar  last  annual  statement,  the  e»tlmste  of  cotton  ti«ken  for  oonBumption  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  1, 1849,  io  the  states  south  and  west  of  Virginia,  was  probably  over-eaUmated  ; 
the  following  for  the  pB>t  year  it  believed  to  be  very  nearly  correct  The  number  of  mills  has 
increased  since  that  time  and  are  still  iiicreaaing,  but  the  qnastity  consumed  as  far  as  we  can  leam^ 
is,  owinf  to  high  pHcsst  Ac.,  Ie«s  ih«a  tile  year  previous.  The  CoWo^ut  «lMLtBa^«^fttra«^^V^v 
cioss  and  eMrefal  ohoerrer  at  the  South,  «Mf  the  quantttv  so  eiDMunfi^  iMl  ik»\  'm^^«^  Ho&>ib%  x«- 
etpu.    ThttM,  Mit^ 
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MiiU,  SpmOet, 

North  Carolms, 30                          9D.0iJ0 

South  Carolina, 16  36,500  15.0G0  " 

Georgia, 36  51,150  S7,0(K)  « 

Alabama 11  16960  6,000  «* 

Tenne^Bee, 30  36,000  12.000  « 

On  the  Ohio,  &c 30  109,990  97,500  « 

Total  to  September  1,1850, 107,500  balea. 

"  "  1849 110.«00      •* 

"  "  1848, 75,000      •' 

To*  which  l^hould  be  added  the  ktocka  in  the  interior  town*,  the  quantity  barattn  the  ibt( 
and  that  lo^t  on  ita  way  to  market;  thei^e,  added  to  the  crop  aagiTen  nboTe,  receiTed  at  the 
ping  porta,  will  show  very  nearly  the  amount  raised  in  the  Uuited  States  the  past  teaaoo ;  as 
rouud  numbers,  9,912,000  bales. 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  rrceiTed  at  ihe  shipping  ports  up  to  the  lat  inat.»  amoant 
about 955  bales  againt>t  about  575  bales  last  year. 

The  sliipments  ri^en  in  this  st  'tement  from  Texas,  are  those  by  tea  only ;  a  coKSidervble 
tion  of  the  crop  u?  that  ttate  finds  its  way  to  market  via  Red  lUver,  and  Lb  inclnded  in  th 
ceiptfl  at  NeW'Orleans.— AVto- YorA  Shining  LUt. 
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JEPTHA'8    VOW. 

The  fiery  conflict  now  is  o'er, 

And  many  a  warrior  in  his  gore 

Lies  mangled  on  the  battle-4eld, 

Beeide  his  sword  and  tmated  shield. 

Bold  hearts,  which  once  with  courage  beat, 

Are  preesM  beneath  the  conquerors*  feot. 

And  dying  gruana  are  heard  afar, 

Unheeded  'midst  ihe  shriek  of  war* 

See  squadrons  charge  and  aquadrona  wheel  I 

They  trample  o*er  the  dead,  nor  feel 

A  moment's  pang,  or  drop  a  tear. 

At  all  the  horrid  carnage  here. 

But  hark  t  what  means  thai  song  of  praise, 
Which  larael's  hoets  exulting  raise  T 
Ah  t  tie  that  yictory  crowns  the  fight, 
For  lo  t  afar  the  Ammorite 
Doth  speed  away  his  rapid  flight, 
Nor  heeds  he  now  his  oomradea  dead, 
Who  for  their  chieftain  fought  and  bled. 

The  day  Is  thine,  stem  Jeptba,  now ! 

Go  and  perform  thy  solemn  vow ; 

Upon  the  blazing  altar  high 

Go  lay  the  flrst  who,  drawing  nigh, 

With  smlloa  would  greet  and  bid  thee  come 

Victorions  to  thy  stately  home. 

Hush'd  is  the  song  of  Joy,  and  yet 
A  settled  gloom  still  seems  to  set 
Upon  the  aged  hero's  brow ; 
For  In  his  mind  that  awAiI  vow 
Oft  he  recalls,  and  dreads  to  know 
Whose  sacriflcial  blood  shall  flow. 
Amid  contending  hopes  and  feara, 
The  timbrel  and  a  song  be  bom. 
Whose  Is  thai  yoioe^so  ■otltM  mwA^ 
That  oomee  the  hero  ttkua  W  veeA^ 


Ah !  read  it  in  his  eye  so  wild — 
T  is  JepUia's  fiEdr  and  only  chfld] 
The  father  saw  that  beauteous  one,' 
And  o'er  his  soul  a  horror  ran ; 
He  madly  rent  his  clothes  and  cried, 
^  Oht  would,  my  daughter,  I  had  died 
On  yonder  bloody  field  away. 
Or  that  the  fee  had  gained  the  day ; 
For  I  have  vowM,  and  thou  must  dle^ 
A  sacrifice  to  Deity  r* 

**"  Let  it  be  done,"  she  meekly  said ; 
*^  Oh,  let  thine  only  child  be  laid 
Upon  the  sacred  altar  now. 
And  thus  ftilfll  that  solemn  tow  ; 
But  grant  me  first  this  last 
Ihat  I  upon  yon  monntain^a 
With  these  my  fellows,  ere  I  die, 
Bewail  my  virgin  purity." 

And  now  these  mourning  days  are  o*er, 
And  Jeptha's  beauteous  child  no  more 
Will  cheer  that  broken  heart. 
Or  bear  in  danoe  or  song  a  part : 
For  see  the  kindling  flamea  prepeFd, 
And  that  (hir  vlctim^s  bosom  bated, 
Whilst  by  her  side  the  fisiher  stands, 
And  inly  mourns  that  his  own  hands 
Must  slay  his  child— his  only  one. 
But  ah !  he  strikes— the  deed  is  done! 
And  his  ill-fated  daughter  dies 
A  strange,  a  horrid  sacriflce  t 
And  Judah's  daughters  yearty  wqA 
Upon  the  moimtain-flide,  and  kept 
In  sad  rememberanoe  those  days, 
By  singing  oft  in  mourafbl  lays 
The  Ihte  of  the  fkir  GUeadite, 
y^<ck  V^Rtahnl  in  a  bloody  rite. 
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WEARS  THY  BROW  A  SHADE  T 


BT  BDWARS  J.  POKTBR. 

17  wean  thy  brow  a  shadow, 
'VVhen  all  around  Is  bright, 
KBd  only  Pleasure's  breathings 
^Cloal  through  the  halla  to-night ; 
len  Beauty^B  stars  are  gleaming, 
In  all  their  light  arrayed, 

Joy  her  lute  hath  shaken — 
Why  wears  thy  brow  a  shade  ? 

^^^^en  the  South  wind's  breathings  bear  us 

Soft  perfumes  on  its  wings, 
'^jid  the  fresh  green  leaves  are  trembling 


Tb  their  spirii-marmariDgB; 
When  the  fountain's  song  of  gladness 

Is  swelling  through  the  glade, 
And  all  is  joy  around  thee  — 

Why  wears  thy  brow  a  shade  ? 

When  the  bright  and  joyous  mingle. 

Like  flowerets  in  a  wreath. 
And  light  and  song  are  blended. 

As  the  odors  that  they  breathe. 
While  the  moments  that  are  gliding 

On  Pleasure's  shrine  are  laid 
By  those,  like  thee,  the  torely— 

Why  wears  thy  brow  a  shade  ? 

Kingstree^  S.  C. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


^      O^BEAT    INDUSTRIAL    FAIRS    IN    EUROPE 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATED. 

T^B  power  above  the  throne,  and  which  is 

*^Uli^  the  world,  can  be  discerned  in  nothing 

^  clearly  than  the  Industrial  Conventions  and 

which  are  annually  taking  place  in  every 

^^iarter. 

I.   EXBIBITIOII   or  THB  W0RE8    Ot   InDDSTRY 

^^  ALL.  Nations  in  Lohdow,  May,  1851.— A  Cen- 
^  Committee  for  the  United  States  has  been  es- 
tabliabed  at  Wash'mgion,  through  whom  only  can 
any  articles  be  sent  for  exhibition  to  the  great 
yitT.  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Na- 
tifonai  Institute,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
TVere  will  be  a  committee  in  each  of  the  states, 
appoUited  by  the  governor,  who  shall  pronounce 
Upoo  the  fitness  of  articles  for  exhibition,  and 
Communicate  with  the  Central  Committee.  No 
outer  articles  than  those  properly  endorsed  by  the 
Central  Committee  will  be  received  at  the  Fair. 
I^odocU  will  be  received  (h>m  the  first  of  January 
to  the  first  of  March.  A  building  covering  six- 
t^eo  to  twenty  acres  will  be  provided.  A  prize 
f^iad  of  jC20,000  will  be  distributed  in  premium*). 
Tl»e  obje^s  for  exhibition  are  thus  classified,  and 
-^rin  be  received  into  England  without  payment 
<^  duties  as  warehouse  or  re-export  goods.  Pam- 
(»hiets  containing  full  particuUurs  will  be  supplied 
Vy  the  Central  Committee,  located  at  Washington. 

Classified  Lists  of  Products. 

I.  Raw  Materials  and  Produce— illustrative  of 
the* natural  products  on  which  human  industry  is 

*U.  Machinery  for  Agricullumi,  Manufacturing, 
Enffioeering  and  other  purposes,  and  Mechanical 
Inventiona— UlustraUve  of  the  agents  which  hu- 
man ii^enulty  brings  to  bear  upon  the  products 

oC  nature. 

III.  Manudsclures— iUustrati  v©  of  the  result  pro- 
duced by  the  openUioDB  ot  human  Induatry  upon 
tmtunJ  prodaee. 


IV.  Sculpture,  Models,  and  the  Plastic  Art  gene- 
rally—illustrative  of  the  taste  and  skill  displayed 
in  such  applications  of  human  industry. 

2.  International  Fair  in  Nkw- York.— There 
are  two  propositions  in  regard  to  this.    By  the 
first  it  is  suggested  that  an  arrangement  be  made 
by  means  of  which  all  the  articles  exhibited  at 
the  London  Fair  in  May  shall  be  transported  to 
the  United  States,  and  held  on  exhibition  here 
early  in  the  summer.    The  plan  appears  to  meet 
with  great  fiivor,  and  could  no  doubt  be  carried 
out    Another  proposition;  if  indeed  the  two  may 
not  be  combined  together,  is  that  suggested  by  the 
Hon.  Zadoc  Pratt,  of  New- York,  who  has  now  a 
reputation  wide  as  the  Republic  for  being  the 
(Hend  of  industry  and  the  working  man,  the  libe- 
ral benefactor  of  every  enterprise  tending  to  ele- 
vate the  laboring  classes  and  pursuits  of  the  na- 
tion.   The  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  New- York,  who  have  issued  a 
circular  to  ail  disposed  to  co-operate,  signed  Zadoc 
Pratt,  of  Prattsville,  C.  8.  Woodhull,  Mayor  of 
New- York,  and  Wm.  Kemble,  of  the  West  Point 
Foundry. 

3.  Toe  Great  Fair  or  the  American  Ihsti- 
TDTK,  New-York.— The  month  of  October  is  as 
usual  set  aside,  and  preparations  are  already  in 
progress  in  Castle  Garden.  These  are  the  moat 
magnificent  exhibitions  of  industrial  products 
ever  made  in  America,  and  are  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  visitors.  Wo  have  our- 
selves been  present  on  one  occasion,  and  hope  to 
be  so  again  the  coming  month. 

4.  Southern  Mechanics'  and  Agricultu- 
ral Institute,  Charleston.— The  second  an- 
nual f^ir  will  be  hekl  In  Charleston  on  the  Iflth  of 
November,  \«»,  wvA.  cwvVXtvm*  «stv^  '^^^^  '^var 
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South- Western  States.    In  addition  to  premiams 

for  mechanics  and  manufiKlnrers,  the  following 

others  will  be  awarded : 

For  the  best  bale  Sea  Island  Cotton,  not  less 
^h»n  300  lbs.    Do.  Short  Staple. 
For  the  best  Tierce  of  Rloe. 

Hhd.  Muscovado  Sugar. 

Leaf  Tobaooot  not  lots  than  100  lbs. 

Barrel  Wheat  Flour. 

Tierce  Indian  Oom. 

Barrel  Spirits  Turpentine. 

Barrel  of  Boain. 

It  is  intended  to  aeod  the  premium  articles  and 
acme  selecUons  to  the  great  London  Fair. 

We  have  great  hope  thai  this  CSiarleston  exhi- 
bition will  prove  a  moat  brilliant  move,  and  that 
«ver7  Southern  state  will  be  folly  represented.  It 
la  time  that  the  South  should,  in  some  $y»UmaiU 
tmd  organited  manner,  promote  the  advances  of 
hw  manufhcturing  industry,  which  is  destined  in 
time  to  be  as  important  as  her  agricultural.  The 
circular  of  the  committee  is  signed  by 

G.  N.  Rbtnolds,  Jun., 
C.  D.  Carr, 
Wm.  Lkbby. 
Articles  must  reach  Charleston  by  141h  Novem- 
ber, directed  to  L.  M.  Hatch.    Communications 
will  be  addressed  to  James  H.  Taylor.    Hon.  J.^ . 
Lumpkin,  of  Ge<Hgia,  will  deliver  the  annual  ad- 
dress.   The  South  Carolina  R.  R.  Company  charge 
freight  only  one  way  on  articles  sent  to  the  fkir. 

5w  Grkat  Sottthkrh  and  Western  Fair, 
New-Orleans.— This  has  been  suggested  by  us  in 
one  of  our  late  numbers,  and  we  mention  it  here  as 
<Hie  of  the  objects  which  should  receive  attention 
In  this  wide  and  growing  section  of  our  Union. 
The  West,  as  well  as  the  South-Wost,  are  be- 
coming great  and  growing  seats  of  manufectnring 
enterprise,  and  we  know  of  no  points  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  meeting  of  a  manufiftcturere^  convention, 
or  the  arrangement  of  a  (Ur.  We  shall  bo  glad  to 
hear  suggestions,  and  to  hold  oorraspondenco  upon 
this  subject  with  whoever  may  be  willing  to  take 
it  up  in  earnest  With  an  ellbrt  we  have  every 
guarantee  of  success. 

ir.  VITAL  STATISTICS  OP  NEW-ORLEAKS. 

In  our  August  number  we  published  the  statis- 
tics of  Dre.  Barton  and  Simonds,  showing  a  very 
high  mortality  in  New-Orleans,  and  acknowledged 
ourselves  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statements 
maintained  by  them.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Si- 
monds has  published  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
same  connection,  to  which  we  have  looked  in  vain 
fbr  a  reply  fh>m  any  of  the  medical  men  of  the 
city.  As  we  have  no  other  object  but  truth,  we 
insert  an  extract  from  Dr.  S.^s  tables,  in  order  to 
Btimulato  investigation.  Our  pages  are  open  to 
tlie  discuasion. 
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single  year,  tbomgh  the  deaths  ftum  cMn  to 
Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  GbariHlii, 
are  included  in  the  calculated  mortahtj  d  Asa 
cities.  For  a  comparison  of  the  moitafitj  of  » 
ferent  pUMses,  periods  of  time  not  ksi  tea  la 
years  should  be  taken.  I  have  not  been  ibfe  to 
obtain  for  this  city  for  a  longer  period  tkas  ok 
year,  data  in  such  a  fonn  as  to  be  avsUaUs  for  t 
complete  investindon.  If  tables  sinuhr  to  M 
ftmiished  by  Dr.  Barton  were  prepared  for  t«ft« 
of  years,  more  aocnrate,  and  we  hope,  nuntnw- 
able  reaulta  would  be  obtained. 

TABLE, 
Skawing  the  tvtrmge  nttm^er  ifiag  •mwrnUf  ■ 
each  ten  tAfUsamd  •/  tJu  Iteimg. 

*  Manchester,  males, SB 

•  ♦*         femalea, J* 

'Liverpool,  males, 38 

•  «  femalea, 25 

*London,  males, -Srt 

♦  **       females, » 

tTwenty-six  Cities  of  EngUod,  4  yean, SI 

tTwelve  Counties  "  4  years, IB 

tMaasachusetls,  1847-S,  1* 

{Boston,  1830-45, « 

INew-York,      1805-30, 3» 

t         "  1841-8,  3R 

••Philadelphia,  1807-40, «1 

ttCharieston,      18628-48, Jt 

N.O.,l84»-population  100,000, « 

190,000, 8B 

1541,01  A, C? 

lOO,OOOi,Chulefad0d..a 
IStSnOO,  **  «  ..» 
150,000,      *•        * ..« 

It  will  be  seen  that  eren  on  the  most  ftvoraWt 
estimate  the  mortality  of  this  city  greatly  ensedi 
that  of  any  other  city  of  the  United  Siatat,  nd 
even  exceeds  that  of  the  densdy  popelaiBd  dtts 
of  England.  The  (hctories  of  Itecksiler,  the 
cellars  of  Liverpool,  the  pauperiaB  sad  rice  of 
London,  ftimish,  comparatively,  krtts  ridiBstD 
disease  than  this  city,  whose  besMi  hss  beov,  Ibr 
years,  a  sul^ect  of  boast  and  niisK iiiiwaisrtna 
In  truth,  our  mortality  is  treble  that  of  Bosks, 
and  more  than  doable  that  of  New-Tort,  of  PUh- 
delphla.  and  of  the  twenty-six  largest  diia  of 
EngfauM. 

The  table  presents  a  moat  deplorable  pidanvf 
the  sanitary  state  of  New-Orkana.    After  tked^ 
duction  of  cholera,  the  total  mortality  is  doiUe 
that  of  the  cities  of  England  sad  of  New  ¥«t 
and  an  excess  prevails  in  nearly  every  dwflf 
disease.     The  unspecified  cases  are  nearfj  tea 
times  as  numerous  as  in  New  York,  wbick  iaft- 
cates  the  want  of  mfsdical  aiaistanoeaod  theitt 
attention  bestowed  upon  this  very  impoftantnh- 
Ject  The  deatits  (Irom  Zymotic  diseases  (&An 
deducted)  are  more  than  three  times  as  aioBBraa 
as  in  England,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  vmt- 
rous  as  in  New-York.  Sporadic  disesaescaiBe bo* 
flfly  per  cent  more  deaths  than  in  New  Yoit. 
External  causes  produce  twice  as  many  destkiv 
in  New- York,  and  three  times  as  many  ss  in  bf- 
land.    Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  tvioei 
and  of  the  digestive  system  two  and  a-telf  tbsa 
as  frequent  as  in  New- York.    The  rtiU-bora  m 
nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  compared  with  tte 
Bggn^^ate  population ;  how  they  would  comiMiv 
with  Uie  nunil)er  of  births  we  have  no  mesBtof 
determining.     Violent  deaths,  (casualties)  aad 
Exopathic  causes  are  more  than  twice  as  frequeat- 
Of  old  age  we  have  fewer  deaths,  whidi  of  ooam 
is  agMnst  us.    Diseases  of  the  respirstory  lyv 


The  mortality  of  New-Orleans  is  given  on  three 
estimates  of  population,  the  lowest  of  which, 
1001,000, 1  believe  to  be  Vhe  moaX  coct«c\..  tt^' 


*  McCulloch,  Britiah  Empire f  Dr.  Jarvii.«s 

Vital  Force.  AppsMlix X  Calenlatad  €tom  R«- 

gistrstioR  Reports §  CalcalatMl  freai  TsWm 

io  -Census  of  Boston.** IfCalcalaied frea As. 

^WM.\i&»i.^iftOCM,  XXII 
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mortality  is  also  calculated, AoA>xc\\n%v^«c\kc\«tKA  Km.  ^wm.«^\w»,v.\1^^>j,,,%^1:vl.  ...ft  W- 
whidi  is  proper,  aa  the  deafta  aw  v\iOB»  ot  Vox  %\  tu\»v*^  Ktt>m-^  ^«^tAxk«  ,A  ^Vk^vAMC' 
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t«Bi,MMl  Moooxymal  diaetses  are  the  only  im- 
poriumt  cliinMHi  ia  oar  flivoT)  and  thai  not  very 
maierially.* 


LATE    PUBLICATIONS. 

I.   PROM    HARPER   AMD  BROTHBRSf  THROUGH 
J.  B.  8TBBL. 

1.  The  Put,  Present  and  Future  of  the  Republic. 
By  LMmartine.—ln  this  liUle  work  Mr.  Lamartioe 
compares  the  repubUc  of  1795  with  that  of  1848, 
and  bIiowb  why  the  latter  is  called  democratic, 
and  not  BOCiaL  He  then  paa»e»  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  republic  and  its  flnancial  condi* 
tkMH  coocluding  with  the  organization  of  univer- 
sal suffrage.  He  says,  in  the  introduction,  he  has 
the  idea  of  recapitulating  briefly,  for  the  use  of 
thoee  who  have  not  time  to  read  every  morning 
the  innumerable  swarm  of  public  journals,  the 
principal  events  since  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
public* of  analysing  the  ideas,  the  doctrines,  the 
opinions,  the  illusions,  the  truths,  which  dispute 
possession  of  the  intelligence  of  the  masses. 

9L  RteUwaif  Economy  in  Europe  and  .America. 
By  Dr.  Lardner.—We  design  an  elaborate  re- 
view of  this  valuable  woric  in  our  next,  and 
meanwhile  commend  it  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  extension  of  the  internal  improvement 
system  of  our  country.  The  volume  contains  33 
chapters,  and  discusses  influence  of  improved 
tmmpoti  on  civilization,  organization  of  railway 
and  railway  progress,  locomotive  power,  carrying 
stock,  stations,  passenger  traffic,  goods  traffic, 
expenses,  receipts,  tarifl!»,  profits,  accidents  on 
railways,  electric  telegraph.  Inland  transport  in 
the  United  States,  Belgian,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, Italian  and  Spantoh  railwajns,  comparison  of 
railway  transport  in  diflferent  countries,  relation 
of  railways  to  the  state,  etc.,  etc. 

X  Fhoe  Year$  in  the  Far  Interior  of  South 
Africa^  with  notices  of  the  Native  Tribes,  and 
Anecdotes  of  the  Chase  of  the  Lion,  Elephant, 
Hippopotamus,  Giraffe,  Rhinoceros,  etc,  by  Rou- 
aleyn  Camming,  Esq.,  with  illustrations,  in  3  vols. 
This  is  an  elegant  work,  and  one  of  liveliest  Inte- 
rest throughout.  The  author  spent  many  years 
in  the  wilderness,  and  says :  ^  Whatever  on  thoee 
oocaBi<»B  I  witnessed  worthy  of  attention,  I  noted 
in  my  journal  while  the  impressions  were  fresh 
in  my  memory.  From  this  Journal  the  following 
work  is  almost  literally  transcribed.  If  I  have  in 
simple  language  given  pleasure  to  the  sportsman 
or  added  one  page  to  the  natural  history  ol  South 
AfHca  or  to  our  knowledge  of  the  tribes,  I  shall 
think  myself  amply  repaid  for  my  many  wander- 
ings and  watchings  in  a  wild  and  savage  land.** 

*  Ths  number  of  deaths  ia  New- York  io  1849 
was  22,37)2,  of  which  5,072  were  by  Cholera.  The 
total  number  in  1848,  14,618.  Of  the  23,372  io 
1849. 13,^J0  oDiy  were  Americaoi.  The  uumber 
of  Irish  was  5,968.  Therefore  the  mortaliiy  of 
1849,  iDcluding  Cholera,  wa«  one  in  sixteen,  or 
6.3  per  cent.,  suppoiiof  the  population  to  be 
1BSV*V>,  wkieb  it  exeeedo. 


4.  Pr^reat  of  Attronomy,  espedaUy  in  the 
United  States,  by  Elias  Loomis.  The  work  dis- 
cosBM  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
planetary  system,  Neptune,  Asterokls,  etc,  recent 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  comets,  astronomi* 
cal  expeditions,  observatories,  telescopes,  pro- 
gress, etc 

5.  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire^  by  Ed.  Gibbon,  Esq.,  with  Notes  by  Rev. 
II.  H.  Milman;  a  new  edition,  with  complete 
index  of  the  whole  work,  in  six  volumes.  We 
have  received  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  this  valuable 
work,  bound  in  muslin,  and  uniform  with  Har- 
pers* edition  of  Hume  and  Macaulay. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  proof-eheets 
of  a  new  work  upon  Louisiana,  by  our  Mend 
Charles  Oayarre^  Esq.^  and  also  the  proofli  of  the 
ICew-Orleans  Booky  containing  extracts  fK>m  the 
various  writers  of  the  dty,  by  our  friend  Robert  O. 
Bamwelly  Esq^  of  Louisiana,  both  of  which 
shall  be  noticed  in  oar  next. 


Bboold  any  books  sent  to  us  by  pabHshers  not 
be  noticed  in  this  number,  they  shall  not  be  neff* 
looted  when  we  appear  again.  We  Invite  them 
all  to  forward  their  publications  as  they  laaoe 
from  the  press. 

3.  BOOKS  PROM  ATPLBTON  k,  CO.,  RKW-TORK. 

1.  Ollendorff'* sJfewQrammar^UnVtkeGamMaA 
to  learn  English,  by  P.  Gands.  This  work  will  be 
highly  esteemed  by  our  German  fellow  citizens. 

9L  Key  to  Ollendorff's  Grammar  for  Germans  to 
learn  English. 

3.  Select  Orations  of  M.  TuUius  Cicero,  with 
notes  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  E. 
A.  Johnson  of  the  Uni  versity  of  New- York.  This 
voliune  is  In  the  cheap  style  of  Appleton*s  dassi- 
cal  series. 

4.  The  Prelude,  or  Orovth  of  a  PoeCs  Mind  : 
An  Autobiographical  Poem,  by  William  Words- 
worth. This  poem  was  written  about  the  year 
1805,  and  published  In  1814,  being  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Recluse.  The  volume  ia 
handsomely  issued  and  is  divided  into  fourteen 
chapters,  which  go  over  an  Interesting  period  of 
the  poet*s  life. 

5.  Oeorge  Castriot,  Sumamed  Scanderbegy 
King  of  Albania,  by  Clement  a  Moore,  L.L.  D. 
The  author  tells  us,  he  was  first  Induced  to  write 
the  life  of  Scanderb^,  the  heroic  prince  of  Eplre 
and  scourge  of  the  Turks,  by  reading  Johnson's 
Rambler,  thus  ftunishing  an  account  of  an  extra* 
ordinary  person  whose  life  and  exploits  afford  a 
real  narative,  as  interesting,  if  not  more  so,  than 
most  of  the  works  of  fiction,  etc.,  of  the  day. 

6.  Lives  of  Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific 
Men  of  .America^  by  James  Wynne,  M.  D.   This 
work,  which  wUV  no  douXA  \Mt  cnii>2imQL«^\XL  -^^ 
lumea,  ccmtaina  \AciQ;ni.\»Yive!a  oV  Ytvo^^^^^SBSAr 
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than  Edwvda,  Fulton,  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
Rittenhouae  and  Eli  Whitney. 

7.  Dictionary  of  Mechanics^  Engine  Work  and 
Engineering,  Nob.  17  and  18,  are  Just  issued  at  the 
cheap  rate  of  85  cents  each.  This  Is  one  of  the 
moot  valuable  publications  of  the  daj.  By  OliTer 
Byrne. 

3.  FROM   J.   B.   STBKL,  NKW-ORLBANS. 

1.  J^oUis  from  ^nevek  and  Travels  from  Me- 
$opotMnia^  Assyria  and  Syria^  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
FlelcKer  :  Pkiladdphiiu,  I^a  S,-  Blanekard,—TYi\% 
is  the  work  of  a  gentleman  who  visited  the  Ea^t 
in  1&6,  as  lay  aiutociate  of  a  clerg>  man,  who  was 
about  to  proceed  on  a  mission  of  enquiry  into  the 
present  state  of  religion  and  literature  among  the 
ancient  christian  churches  of  the  East  The 
author  has  given  many  interesting  particulars  of 
all  the  countries  visited,  interspersed  with  dis- 
cussions interesting  to  theologians. 

S.  Prepositions  Conteming  Protection  and  Free 
Tradt^  by  WUlard  Phillips  :  Boston^  Little  6r 
Brown.— This  little  volume  contains  a  systematic 
attack  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  economists  and 
upon  tree  trade  in  particular.  Many  persons  will 
be  curious  to  see  such  a  work,  which  in  the  main 
ii  well  written. 

3.  Cuba  and  tJu  Cubans ;  comprising  a  Nisttrry 
of  the  Island^  its  present  Social,  Political  and  Do- 
mestic Condition,  also  its  relation  to  England  and 
the  United  States,  with  an  Appendix  :  JVetP-  York, 
O,  P.  i'MtnaiM.— Such  a  work  was  much  needed 
Just  now,  but  although  it  contains  many  interest- 
ing particulars,  it  does  not  allogcUier  supply  the 
want.  We  do  not  like  the  spirit  with  which  the 
author  treats  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
field  and  from  whom  he  borrows  largely.  The 
work  favors  the  Cuban  American  party. 

4.  The  Hungarian  Revolution,  with  Riogra- 
pkieal  Sketches  of  the  leading  Statesmen  and  Gene- 
rals engaged  in  it,  by  Johan  Pragay,  Cof.  in  the 
Hungarian  Army  :  O.  P.  Putnam,  JWnr-  York. — 
This  work  we  have  previously  noticed. 

5.  Unity  of  the  Human  Races,  Proved  to  be  the 
Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Reason  and  Science,  with 
a  review  of  the  present  position  and  theory  of 
Prof.  Agassiz,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D. : 
O,  P.  Putnam,  J^Tcw-  York.—h\  our  .\ugu8t  Num- 
ber, when  speaking  of  the  various  publications 
which  this  8ubJ<K:t  has  of  late  elicited,  wo  ne- 
glected to  mention  the  present  volume,  which 
indeed  we  had  not  then  received.  The  author  is 
well  known  to  publishers  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
domitable writers  of  the  day,  and  has  mode  more 
books  in  the  same  time,  than  perhaps  any  man  in 
America.  Wq  hod  no  idea  he  would  have  ven- 
tured into  this  field  to  contend  with  such  men  as 
Morton,  Agassiz,  Bachman  and  Nott.  However, 
be  has  done  it,  and  we  have  seen  him  handled 
aomewhai  roughly  In  the  BemocTaXic  Eeview^etc. 
Be  has  alao  been  praised  \n  other  q>Mii\AT»,  «&4^ 
the  ftulhor  tells  as  the  work  iras  eVic\to4\>)  VbA 


diacoaslonaoftheCharleetoo  Literary  Ctaib 

by  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Nott.    The 

the  work  was  contributed  in  a  series  of 

to  various  religious  journals.     The  rohune 

many  respects  is  an  interesting  one  and 

consideration. 

6.  Louisiana.  Law  Books — J.  B.  Stbkl. 

1.  ReporU  of  SxprMie  Court,  IS  Tola.,  1841 
1848,  by  M.  M.  Robinson,  Eiq. 

2.  Martin'*s  Reports,  compriaii^  Orleans 
ports,  1  and  2,  and  Louisiana  Reports,  Na 
with  Marginal  References,  by  Thomas  G. 
1  vol. 

3.  Oreiner*s  Cods  of  Praetiee,  new  editkm. 

4.  Benjamin  and  SliddCs  Digest,  enlansed. 

5.  Desliz's  Digest;  a  oontinnaftion  of 
mhi  and  SlidoU. 

6.  Desliz^s  Supreme  Court  General  index  and 
Digest,  trova  1809  to  1843. 

The  prices  of  all  these  law  works  have  been 
considerably  reduced,  by  Mr.  SteeL 

FROM   B.  M.  NORMAN. 

fVnner's  Southern  Medical  Reports.-^We  r»- 
fer  the  reader  to  our  notice  of  this  valuable  work 
in  the  August  Number,  and  to  the  extracta  made 
fh>m  it  in  September.  Other  extracts  we  shall 
hereafler  furnish,  and  our  object  now  is  to  eom- 
mend  the  book  to  the  planters  as  eminently  de- 
serving of  their  favor.  Though  Inyaluable  to  the 
medical  profusion,  it  will  bo  valuable  In  every 
private  family.  The  volume  contains  500  pages, 
with  mspe  and  illustrations,  and  is  intended  to 
be  published  in  an  annual  series,  enbracing  all  of 
the  Southern  states.  Full  mortuary  statistics  of 
white  and  negro  population  will  be  included,  and 
every  thing  tending  to  sanitary  amelioralloos. 
Terms,  lx)und  volumes,  $3  cash.  Paper  covers, 
92  50,  (for  mailing.)  Address,  E.  D.  Fenner,  M. 
D.,  New-Orleans.  To  favor  our  friend,  Or.  Feo- 
ncr,  we  will  ourselves  execute  orders  for  ths 
work,  if  requested. 


THE  SOUTHERN     LITERARY     MEaSENOBR. 

This  interesting  Southern  Monthly  which  has 
so  long  been  published  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  first  works  of  the  kind 
in  our  country,  continues  to  reach  our  table.  It 
is  deserving  of  the  widest  patronage  ftoro  all  dis- 
posed to  promote  Southern  literature,  and  is  con- 
ducted by  John  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Richmond, 
at  five  dollars  per  annum. 

The  August  number  contains—I.  The  world 
before  the  Flood ;  from  our  Paris  correspondent ; 
Homusof  the  Poets;  Rydal  Mount;  Study  of  the 
Classics;  Thoughts  on  Cicero ;  Seldoos  of  Sher- 
wood, chi^>ters  35  and  36;  Works  on  Hungary ; 
Extracts  fh>ro  MSS.;  Thoughts  on  English  Poetry ; 
Letters  from  New- York. 

ORIGINAL    POBTRT. 

,    W.^^-Vjesi^V  ^«6^  tnt  Memory  Green.**    By 
XlAnu    KuTO.  "^«tt^  \yvxvTiA9^    VI.  ^Vs««rk.    By 
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t  to  Town.  14.  James  River.  By  Wm.  H.  Hol- 
^combe.     IS-  Lines.     16.  From  the  German  of 
Heidor.     Don  Alonzo  Perez  Gazmann  der  Get- 
17.  To  An  Invalid  Wife.  By  Sidney  Dyer. 


BDITOR*B  TABLE. 

A  Prastdential  Funeral— ^  The  Cause  of  the 
Boath**— Death  of  Sarah  Margaret  Fuller— Mr. 
JvaaeB  and  Mlfls  Bremer. 

KOnCBS  OP  NEW   WORKt. 

History  of  the  Polk  Administration;  The 
Shoolder  Knot ;  SIcetches  of  Travel  in  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land ;  The  (inquest  of  Canada:  Picto- 
rial Field  Book  of  the  Revolution;  Railway 
Economy. 

^^  See  Book  Notices  on  third  page  of  cover. 

T^  Editor  appends  the  following  notice  in 
oompliaaoe  witn  repeated  requests  which  have 
come  in  upon  him  ever  since  his  connection  with 
the  Messenger.  The  Editor  announces  that  he 
shall  commence  in  the  next  number  the  re-pub- 
lication of  Jadith  Benaaddi,  a  tale  by  Henry 
Rofltaer,  D.  D^  which  appeared  in  this  magazine 
several  years  ago.  The  original  edition  being  out 
of  iHint,  persons  desirous  of  securing  a  copy  of 
the  story  will  beat  do  so  by  sending  their  names 
as  subscribers  to  the  Messenger. 

Exchange  papers  will  do  us  a  fiftvor  by  alluding 
to  the  foregoing  notice. 


THB  CAUSE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  article  with  this  caption  by  us  in  our  July 
namber,  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  by 
several  leading  Southern  presses,  and  we  have 
been  censured  very  much  about  it.  A  reperusal 
vUl  saUafy  any  one  the  charge  against  us  Is 
groundless,  and  in  letters  to  the  Charleston  Mer- 
t%rf  and  Southern  Pre»e<,  we  have  made  this  ap- 
pear as  it  Is  to  be  hoped  satlsfhctorily.  That  arti- 
cle was  written  in  part  ironicallyt  but  in  the  main 
under  feelings  of  much  depression  growing  out 
of  Sootbem  apathy  or  distraction.  God  knows 
the  South  has  no  son  truer  to  her  cause  than  our- 
seU;  and  none  who  would  be  found  more  willing 
to  do  or  to  dare  in  her  behalf,  whatever  her  exi- 
gencies may  at  any  time  require.  Her  cause  is 
our  cause  —  her  destiny  ours.  Let  us  then  not 
be  misunderstood. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS,  fcc. 

(3^  Ik  our  last  number  were  enclosed  bills  and 
prospectuses,  which  we  hope  will  meet  with  fa- 
-voreble  consideration  and  attention.  As  the  bills 
were  made  out  In  the  absence  of  the  Editor  firom 
New  Orleans,  it  is  possible  errors  may  have  oc- 
curred, etc.  The  bills  sent  by  us  personally  In 
April,  May  and  June  last,  are  correct  with  the 
additicm  of  five  dollars  to  each  for  the  year  end- 
ing January  or  July,  1851.  We  entreat  prompt 
remiaaneest  in  our  greatly  enlarged  expenses, 
and  to  prevent  the  heavy  commissions  to  agents. 
The  Review  is  now  the  largest  monthly  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  expense  in  four  months  is 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Quarterly's  In  a  whole  year. 
The  Editor  regrets  bia  list  baa  not  in- 
ia  proportion  to  the  improvements  and 
expeaaea  wbleb  bMve  been  added  to  the  Review, 
fry//  not  mibacribera  exert  (hamselras   with  the 


prospectus  we  send  them  in  adding  new  names. 
To  those  who  have  already  done  this,  and  the 
niunber  Is  quite  considerable,  our  most  gratefVil 
thanks  are  ofllbred.  Would  all  do  as  much,  the 
list  would  be  speedily  doubled.  Let  Southern 
men  reflect  with  what  .liberality  Northern  works 
are  supported.  Harpers^  New  Monthly  Magazine 
in  New  York  has  already  forty  thousand  circular 
tion,  aud  increasing  at  an  Immense  ratio!  This 
in  a  few  months. 

87  ni  health  occasioned  the  absence  of  the 
Editor  during  the  summer  fVom  New-Orleans, 
which  Is  the  reason  for  some  delays  in  the  issue 
of  the  August  and  September  numbers,  and  will 
account  for  any  mistakes  in  the  distribution. 
Should  such  occur  they  will  be  gladly  rectifled. 
It  b  believed  that  a  few  July  nmnbers  were  sent 
in  place  of  August.  Subscribers  will  therefore 
examine,  and  where  It  has  occurred,  return  the 
July,  when  the  August  will  be  sent 

CT*  "^o  the  same  reason  as  above  may  be  as- 
cribed a  deficiency  in  editorial  matter  and  in  the 
Literary  Department,  a  reason  which  has  now 
ceased  to  exist,  which  the  editor  hopes  will  be 
seen  in  the  ensuing  numbers. 


LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  DE  BOWS  REVIEW 

8  voLUMKs,  1845—1850,  handsomblt  bound  in 

SINGLE  Oa  DOUBLK  VOLCMKS.   PSICB  PER 
8KT,  8INOLB  VOLUMES,  9^> 
PaiCB  PER  BET  DOUBLE  VOLUMES,  4  TEARS,  $34, 
AND  SO  OH  POR  PUTURE  VOLUMES. 

A  very  few  sets  remain  still,  and  the  editor  so- 
licits orders  from  sll  persons  forming  libraries, 
or  who  would  have  upon  their  tables  and  shelves 
a  magazine  of  information  upon  every  subject 
connected  with  the  industry  and  population  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  together  with 
the  leading  particulars  that  relate  to  the  Union 
at  large.  It  is  from  the  sale  of  these  sets  the 
editor  hopes  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  early  losses 
sustained  in  publishing  the  Review,  and  he  ap- 
peals to  fHends  for  their  influence  in  obtaining 
orders.  Persons  from  the  country  when  In  the 
city  win  do  well  to  call  at  our  ofllce,  32  Exchange 
Place,  and  examine  these  volumes,  though  It  Is 
believed  the  merits  of  the  work  are  now  suffi- 
ciently tested  every  where.  Judging  from  the  large 
and  growing  circulation. 

Sets  of  the  work  will  be  delivered  In  any  of  the 
large  cities  or  towns,  without  any  expense  to  the 
person  ordering,  viz.:  in  Boston,  New-York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Mobile,  Savannah,  Vlcksburg,  Memphis,  St. 
Louis,  ClncinnaU,  etc 

Orders  on  fJKtors  payable  on  sale  of  crop,  If  ac- 
knowledged, will  be  received  as  cash.  Subscriben 
may  alwa^  renAV  moT«^  V»  >a\ii  TMiS\  Vbw  «k^ 
good  bank  notoa  w  Vii  ^>A,  ^V^fctfyoN.  ^t&L>\\»%  V« 
the  caU  of  the  B«ptiV  ^V\titi  ^VSX\)»  ^^?««i.wH\B% 
to  us  and  no  exponas  V>  Ws^cm. 


\ 


BrCk>mb'8  Labor-saving  Fr#M,  Patented  Feb.  27, 


i 


\ 


rr\HlS  Prt5S8  has  proved 
X  to  be  uDprecedentedly 
Buccemftil  as  to  speed)  ease, 
and  coDvenietice.  Its  ease 
is  such  that  less  than  half 
a  horve-power  is  required 
to  run  Ave  hundred  pounds 
of  cotton  up  to  twenty-two 
inches.  Its  speed  is  such 
that  six  haoas  can  make 
flfty  hales  in  a  day,  and  or- 
dinary work  of  live  hands 
is  three  bales  to  the  hour, 
and  less  than  one  hour's 
work  of  the  horse  is  neces- 
sary to  make  fifty  bales.  Its 
convenience  is  such  that 
hands  never  have  cotton 
thrown  into  the  box  over- 
hcnd,  nor  ever  have  their 
heads  within  the  box,  con- 
•eqnently  it  is  much  less 
oppressive  to  hands  than 

4NY  OTHKR  PRK8S. 


lU  dorabiUt; 
bly  b«  tea  ti 
any  other  PRi 
adapted  to  all 
hottae.  TlM  i 
prepared  tota 
this  press, tot 
the  plaoiaiioD: 
Aimlahing  all 
rial  on  the  spc 
ance  of  two  : 
to  aaslst  wbil 
is  doing,  and 
and  horses, 
freight  on  iro 
lowing^  rates: 

For  «  No.  1 
luta   aoiid    i 

t^5  oa 


No.  3  Preaa,  « 
iron  Joints 
drlvera,  $25 


No.  3  Press,  which  has  iron  togf;lo  or  elbow  joint,  and  works  in  wood  at  top  and  bottom,  f 

No.  4  Press,  which  has  iron  bearings  at  toggle  joint,  and  works  in  wood  at  top  and  botton 

These  prices  include  the  irons,  nails,  ropes,  and  wood-work.  He  is  also  prepared  to  ttun 
nails,  Alc,  not  including  rope,  at  the  following  rates : — 

For  No.  1  irons,  including  right  to  use  and  working  plan,  $150  00 ;  No.  3,  $125  00 ;  K 
No.  4,  $75  00.  Individual  rights,  (with  accurately  drawn  working  plans,  by  which  any  good  ' 
erect  the  press,)  at  $M  00  each. 

The  number  has  reference  to  the  charaeler  or  kind  of  irons,  and  not  to  the  size,  ea 
convenience,  and  the  comparative  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  as  the  oldest  preaa 
which  is  No.  4,  has  worked  on  only  three  crops.    The  general  opinion  is  that  either  number 
times  as  long  as  even  the  iron  screw. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of  these  Prbssks  complete 
to  supplying  the  increasing  demand,  they  will  be  furnished  at  a  convenient  point  for  ahipmeii 
price  that  is  charged  for  them  on  the  plantation,  the  purchaser  paying  freight  and  charges, 
the  planter  to  get  his  Prkss  without  trouble,  and  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  not  more  than  $SS  m 
lieu  of  which  he  savbs  the  labor  of  getting  timber,  box,  and  door  stuff,  board  of  hands,  Ac 
machine  made  of  better  material  than  it  is  convenient  to  get  usually  on  plantations, 
portable,  and  can  be  taken  down  and  removed  at  pleasure. 

The  subscriber  will  sell  State  or  County  rights  for  this  pRtss,  which  affords  a  rare  chan< 
handsome  business  either  in  building  or  selling  rights  to  others  to  build.  All  Prkssrb  au] 
subscriber  are  guaranteed  to  perform  according  to  the  above  statement,  and  to  be  made  of  g* 
and  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

Persons  wishing  Prrssks  at  any  taiure  day  will  please  make  their  orders  eariy,  so  thai  t 
be  executed  in  good  season. 

JVrCoMB's  Nom-£la8tic  Tir.— The  use  of  thin  Prbis,  and  MX7omb*s  Non-Elastic  Tib, 
hoop  secured  by  an  iron  link,)  enables  the  planter  to  save  from  75  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bi 
put  and  keep  his  bales  in  shipping  size.    The  subscriber  will  fiimish  links,  with  right  to  oeo 
per  bsle,  (seven  links  to  each  bale,)  and  links  and  hoops  ready  to  jpnt  on  at  thirty  cents  per  I 

In  cases  where  it  it  inconvenient  to  make  payment  on  the  completion  of  a  Press,  an  aeeffUd 
out  of  the  next  Crop  toUt  be  taken  ;  consequently  planters  may  hkve  their  work  dons  early  in  tJU 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  IRONS,  RIGHTS,  ftc 
J.  D.  Spkjlr  6l  Co.,  Founders,  Mobile,  Ala.  Bukte  6l  Hbwit,  Founders,  LouisviUe,  K] 

GiNDRjLT  &  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Gko.  W.  Sizbr,  Agricultural  Wareboxise,  N 

ZiBSBR  &.  Lambr,  MerchanUi,  Vicksburg,  Bliss.       8.  P.  Bbrkard,  Druggist,  Providence.  La. 
S.  ZIMMKRMA..N  &  Cc,  Founders,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

In  all  cases,  the  receipt  for  the  right  to  use  is  a  lithographed  engraving,  signed  by  the  paU 
are  furnished  to  all  authorized  to  sell,  and  the  public  are  hereby  notified  that  no  others  clain 
to  build,  or  sell  irons,  are  autliorivu^d. 

Mississippi  Springs,  May  3,  1850.  U.  MXX)MB,  1 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  am  now  using  one  of  "  M*Comb's  Labor-Saving  Cotton-Pr»>?se«^" 
crop,  and  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  truly  a  labor-saving  machine,  and  surpasaett  any 
press-kind  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  for  ease,  speed,  and  con>'enience.  Three  bales  t 
easy  work  for  five  hand»,  and  less  than  half  a  horse-power  is  necoAHary  to  miikc  a  n 
pouan  BALK,  and  only  othc  mibii'tb  i'sb  op  that  power.  From  my  experience  with  my  Pre? 
that  this  Press  will  la!»t  ten  times  as  long  as  any  other  Press  in  use.  It  is  much  less  uppre^^ 
than  any  Press  I  have  seen,  it  being  so  constructed  us  to  enable  the  operators  to  fill  the  tK)x  wi 
their  heads  within  it.  Upon  the  whole,  1  think  it  the  most  important  improvement  in  mact 
to  the  Cotton  grower  since  the  Introduction  of  the  Cotton-CJln.  JAMKr?  M.  < 

VVarrenton  P.  0«  Warre 

Thb  undersigned  having  witnessed  the  operation  of  "M'Comb's  I^abor-Savixo  Cottok- 
pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  admirably  calctifated  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  heretofore  coi 
in  making  cotton-bales,  as  it  combines  all  the  advantages  of  ease,  speed,  convenience,  a 
durability,  more  entirely  than  any  press  we  have  seen.  The  bale  is  made  with  Oom  six  to 
tions,  which  one  horse  can  make  with  ease.  Its  peculiar  construction  makes  the  labor  1 
oppressive  than  usual,  and  Us  location  under  the  roof  of  the  gin-house,  enables  the  planter  t 
ing  done  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  wVVhoul  «xvo«rax«  ot  YaxvAa.  I3v^a  the  whole,  it  is  our  opii 
the  moai  important  improvement.  \n  macUvtvet^  otI«>T«4 \o  NS^e^  toNXcm  ^c^yw^r*  %\swt«s> \ik'6  vrAtod 
cottOB-gln,  as  it  reduces  the  (onWnanW)  ae\eto  \a\w>t  ol  \>t\\w%  toVVsix^Vi  ^^m\«^>:\xva\i  v 

J.  L.IP8COMB,  Madison  Co.,  do.  ^^  l^Qtirt\k^vi^^x^'«iv«kT.*  v:x 

David  E.  MARTi«,WARRat«Co.,  ao.  ^  ^  ^^i^ct«iOYi^'ax>     ^"c*. 

A.  K.  MONTOOMBRY,  HlKDS  CO.,  dO.  ^  * 
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ART.  I.-MANUFACTUBING  INDUSTRY. 

THSORT  OP  MANUFACTURES — ^THEIR  PROORES&— ORIGIN  AND  OROWTH 

OF  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES UNITED  STATES 

MANUFACTURES SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURES. 

Though  every  nation  be,  in  fact,  primarily  dependent  upon  its  soil 
for  the  means  of  support,  none  can  be  said  to  be  purely  agricultural. 
Some  changes  or  modifications  will  take  place  in  the  raw  material,  in 
the  lowest  state  of  society ;  and  even  where,  in  a  more  advanced  period, 
the  vast  proportion  of  the  people  are  employed  upon  the  soil,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  north  of  Europe,  some  kinds  of  manufactures,  however 
rude,  will  still  gradually  grow  up. 

Many  of  the  great  trading  states  of  antiquity  were  also  great  man- 
ufacturing ones.  Indeed,  without  such  manufactures  any  very  con- 
siderable trade  could  not  be  conducted,  unless  it  be  the  *'  carrying 
trade.''  It  is  in  the  nature  of  manufactures  to  be  regardful  of  distant 
and  foreign  markets.  The  home  demand  is  ever  too  narrow,  for  whilst 
one  agriculturist  may  be  unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  more  than  four 
or  five  persons,  a  manufacturer  can  as  easily  supply  those  of  a  hun- 
dred. Great  Britain,  the  greatest  commercial  power  on  earth,  ex- 
ports no  raw  produce  other  than  sea  coal. 

In  the  most  polished  period  of  Greece  and  Rome,  manufactures 
were  regarded  as  essentially  servile  and  unworthy  the  attention  in 
anyway  of  freemen.  The  same  spirit  has  come  down  to  us  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  and  is  with  difficulty  subdued.  It  was  main- 
tained that  such  employments  were  hurtful  to  the  strength  and  agility 
of  the  human  body,  and  to  its  capacity  for  enduring  the  fatigues  of 
war.    The  whole  neld  was  restricted  to  slaves. 

There  are  various  modes  by  which  the  higher  manufactures  may 
be  introduced.    They  may  be  by  j|  gq|4^^  impTOvenv^TvX.  vcA  \^^ksv<^ 
ment  ofl^e  primitive,  rude  operations  of  tiie^peo^\^,oi  \k<^  \TKi\\».>svQ'QL 
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of  the  more  showy  and  splendid  fabrics  of  other  countries,  and  for 
which  commerce  introduces  a  taste.  In  the  first  case  may  be  classed 
the  Chinese  and  other  Eastern  products ;  in  the  last,  the  wool,  silk  and 
other  manufactures  of  England,  etc.,  etc. 

They  do  not  always  indicate  national  prosperity,  as  frequent  expe- 
rience has  shown,  though  in  general  they  constitute  a  good  criterion 
of  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  destructive  foreign  wars,  the  greater 
part  of  the  manufacturers  may  frequently  flourish,  says  Adam  Smith, 
and  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decline  on  the  return  of  peace.  Tbej 
may  flourish  amidst  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to  decay  on 
the  return  of  its  prosperity.* 

Manufactures  contribute  to  opulence  and  luxury,  the  growth  of 
cities,  and  their  splendors ;  but  the  almost  incessant  concomitant  is 
dense  population,  and  all  the  evils  in  its  train — ^poverty,  suffering, 
ignorance  and  crime.  These  occur  only  in  the  most  highly  advanc^ 
state,  and  are  dependent  much,  perhaps,  upon  unwise  laws  for  their 
intensity.  When  the  manufacturing  spirit  reaches  this  point,  it  be- 
comes a  great  social  and  political  evil. 

The  melancholy  spectacle  which  Great  Britain  presents,  is  not  with- 
out its  warnings.  It  is  possible  to  stimulate  this  branch  of  industry'  to 
the  point  of  national  degradation.  Mr.  Allison  furnishes  a  frightful 
picture.  "  Great  Britain,"  says  he,  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  work- 
shop, which  difluses  its  fabrics  equally  over  the  frozen  and  the  torrid 
zones ;  which  clothes  alike  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  the  laborers 
of  Hindostan,  the  free  settlers  of  Canada,  the  vine  growers  of  the 
Cape,  and  the  sheep  owners  of  New-Holland  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  human  race  in  these  advanced  posts 
of  civilization  sustains  and  vivifles  our  empire,  notwithstanding  all 
the  burdens  consequent  upon  our  political  situation ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  prodigious  increase  in  the  power  of  machinery,  has  called  into 
being  an  enormous  and  perilous  manufacturing  population. 

''  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  this  unparalleled  growth  of  our  man- 
ufacturing industry  can  co-exist  with  the  Arm  foundations  of  public 
prosperity.  Its  obvious  tendency  is  to  create  immense  wealth  in  one 
part  of  the  population,  and  increased  numbers  in  another ;  to  coin 
gold  for  the  master  manufacturer,  and  to  multiply  children  in  his 
cotton  mill ;  to  exhibit  a  flattering  increase  in  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  empire,  and  an  augmentation  as  appalling,  in  its  paupers,  its 
depravity,  and  its  crimes. 

The  true  position  to  be  taken  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  prosperity 
of  no  country  can  be  considered  permanent  and  stable,  which  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  any  single  one  of  the  three  great  industrial 
pursuits  of  Gonmierce,  agriculture,  or  manufactures,  but  that,  how- 
ever, any  one  may  prevail ;  the  others  must  be  suffered  to  grow 
up  by  its  side,  without  discouragement.  In  the  natural  state  of 
things  they  will  so  grow  up  upon  a  secure  and  imperishable  foundation. 

The  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  old  European  states  has  been, 
for  the  most  port,  th&  Toault  of  their  colonial  empires  established  in 
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the  eastern  and  western  worlds.  The  markets  of  these  colonies  for 
manufactured  goods  were  limited  to  the  parent  state,  and  they  were 
prohibited  from  sending  their  raw  produce  to  any  other  source,  or  to 
work  it  up  into  any  form  of  manufactures.  Of  the  whole  exports 
of  mianufactured  goods  in  1836,  by  Great  Britain,  somewhat  more 
than  one  half  were  to  her  own  colonies. 

Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  (1699,)  the  Parliament 
of  Engfand  declared  that  the  American  plantations  should  ship  no 
wool  or  yarn  manufactures.  This  was  a  blow  at  their  infant  attempts 
in  the  coarsest  goods. 

In  1719  it  was  declared,  the  existence  of  manufactories  in  the 
colonies  lessened  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain ;  in  1732, 
that  the  convenience  of  the  Americans  from  the  plenty  of  beavers, 
hare,  coney  wool,  and  many  other  furs,  gave  them  such  advantages, 
that,  unless  restrained,  they  would  soon  supply  all  the  world  with 
hats.  In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  same  year,  it  is  said 
New-England,  New-York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  fallen  into  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  for  the 
use  of  their  own  families  only,  and  linen  cloth ;  hemp  and  flax 
they  manufacture  into  coarse  cloth,  bags,  traces  and  halters ;  some 
iron  is  manufactured  in  Massachusetts  ;  also  a  bounty  is  given  for 
the  manufacture  of  duck  or  canvass  by  the  Assembly  ;  brown  hoi- 
lands  are  made,  also  small  quantities  of  doth  for  shirtings,  paper  to 
the  amount  of  £200  a  year ;  nails,  bar  iron,  hollow  ware,  &c. ; 
ships  are  built  for  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  hats  are  made  and  ex- 
ported to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  West  India  Islands ;  several  still- 
houses  and  sugar  refineries  exist,  6ic, 

In  this  alarming  state  of  things,  the  Board  remark,  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  some  expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  divert  their 
thoughts  from  undertakings  of  this  nature,  so  much  the  rather,  be- 
cause these  manufactures  may  be  carried  on  in  process  of  time  in 
greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be  put  to  their  progress ! 

"  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  observable,  that  there  are 
more  trades  carried  on  and  manufactories  set  up  in  the  provinces  on 
the  Continent  of  America,  to  the  northward  of  Virginia,  prejudicial 
to  the  trade  and  manufactories  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  New 
England,  than  in  any  other  of  the  British  colonies."* 

In  1750,  the  Americans  were  forbid  to  work  in  iron ;  and  Lord 
Chatham  declared  not  long  after  in  Parliament,  that  the  colonies  of 
North  America  had  not  even  the  right  of  manufacturing  a  nail. 

During  the  revolution,  and  under  the  articles  of  federation,  our 
manufacturing  system  made  but  little  progress,  though,  in  fact,  such 
articles  of  plain  construction  as  were  necessary  to  our  uses,  were 
made. 

In  1787,  while  the  National  Convention,  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, was  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  a  second  convention 
met  in  that  city,  of  the  "  Friends  of  American  manufactures." 


*  Mcpherson's  Annals,  Com. 
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The  object  of  the  Convention  was  to  consider  the  oonditioB  of  this 
branch  of  industry,  so  much  affected  by  the  system  of  duties  and  im- 
posts which  prevailed  between  the  states. 

Tenche  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  report  to  the  Convention, 
in  which  he  urged  the  establishment  and  encouragement  of  domes- 
tic manufactures  with  \ery  great  ability,  thus  connecting  himself 
with  the  earliest  movements  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  He  takes  a 
survey  of  the  whole  subject  in  all  its  lights,  and,  without  ^loubt, 
supplied  much  of  the  material  afterwards  used  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton in  his  celebrated  report  upon  the  same  subject.  The  enumera- 
tion which  Mr.  Coxe  makes  of  the  articles  then  manufactured  in  the 
country  has  no  little  interest :  meal  of  all  kinds,  ships  and  boats, 
malt  liquors,  distilled  spirits,  potash,  gunpowder,  cordage,  loaf  sugar, 
pasteboard,  cards  and  paper,  snuff,  tobacco,  starch,  cannon,  muskets, 
anchors,  nails,  and  many  other  articles  of  iron,  brick,  tiles,  pot- 
ter's ware,  mill-stones,  (fee,  cabinet  ware,  trunks  and  Windsor 
chairs,  carriages  and  harness  of  all  kinds,  com  fans,  ploughs,  <S^c., 
saddlery,  &c,  boots,  shoes,  leather,  hosiery,  hats  and  gloves,  wearing 
apparel,  coarse  linens  and  woolens  and  some  cotton  goods,  linseed 
and  fish  oils,  wares  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  pewter,  lead,  brass  and 
copper,  clocks  and  watches,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  printing  types, 
glass  and  stone  ware,  candles,  soap,  &c.  &c. 

"The  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures"  appears 
among  other  things,  in  the  preamble  of  the  first  tariff  act,  under  the 
present  Constitution,  1789;  and  in  1791  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Alexander  Hamilton,  in  answer  to  a  call  from  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, submitted  that  celebrated  report  upon  manufactures, 
which  has  won  for  him  the  title,  in  all  subsequent  times,  of  "  father 
of  the  American  System." 

This  able  statesman  went  elaborately  into  the  politico-economical 
questions  of  manufactures,  weighing  with  nice  deliberation  their 
national  advantages  and  disadvantc^es,  and  presenting  a  very 
powerful  array  of  facts  in  support  of  his  positions.  The  divi- 
sion of  labor ;  the  extension  and  use  of  machinery  ;  the  additional 
employment  to  classes  in  the  community  not  ordinarily  engaged 
in  business ;  the  promotion  of  emigration  from  foreign  countries ; 
the  furnishing  greater  scope  for  diversity  of  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions, which  discriminate  men  from  each  other;  the  affording 
a  more  ample  and  various  field  for  enterprise  ;  the  creating  in  some 
instances  a  new,  and  securing  in  all  a  more  certain  and  •steady  de- 
mand for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil ;  are  the  prominent  advan- 
tages he  anticipated  from  manufactures.* 

Mr.  Hamilton  goes  aflerwards  into  an  enumeration  of  what  had 
already  been  achieved  in  America,  and  draws  from  it  the  most  flat- 
tering hopes  of  the  future.  He  thus  classifies  the  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts of  that  period. 

1.  Of  Skins: — ^Tanned  and  tamed  leather,  dressed  skins,  shoes  and 
boots  and  sllppera,  bomes^e^  axvd  saddlery,  portmanteaux  and  trunks, 
leather  breediea,  gloves,  xaM^^a  m\^  >A^^^\a,^^T^iEi<85vV^>ie^  4«x 
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2.  Of  Iron : — Bar  and  sheet  iron,  nails,  steel,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, stoves,  pots,  and  other  household  utensils,  steel  work  of 
carriages  and  for  ship  building,  anchors,  scales,  beams  and  weights, 
tools  of  artificers,  arms  of  difierent  kinds. 

3.  Of  Wood :— -^hips,  cabinetware  and  turners ;  wool  and  cotton 
cards,  and  other  machinery  for  manufactures  and  husbandry,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  cooper^s  wares,  &c. 

4.  Flax  and  Hemp : — Cables,  sail  cloth,  cordage,  twine  and  pack 
thread. 

5.  Miscellaneous : — Bricks,  coarse  tiles  and  potters'  wares,  ardent 
spirits  and  malt  liquors,  printing,  writing,  and  other  papers,  hats  of 
fur  and  wool,  dec,  women's  stuff  and  silk  shoes,  refined  sugars,  oil  of 
animals  and  seeds,  soap,  spermaceti  and  tallow  candles,  copper 
and  brass  wires,  dist'dlers'  wares,  sugar  refiners  and  brewers,  andirons 
and  other  household  utensils,  philosophical  apparatus,  tin  wares, 
carriages,  snuff  and  manufactured  tobaccos,  starch  and  hair  powder, 
lamp  black  and  other  painters'  colors,  gunpowder,  &c. 

These  he  states  had  arrived  to  considerable  maturity,  and  are  as 
applicable  to  the  southern  as  to  the  middle  or  northern  states.  Great 
quantities  of  coarse  cloth,  coating,  serges,  and  flannels,  linsey-woolseys, 
hosiery  of  wool,  cotton  and  thread,  coarse  fustians,  jeans  and 
muslins,  checked  and  striped  cotton  and  linen  goods,  bedticks, 
coverlets  and  counterpanes,  tow  linens,  coarse  skirtings,  sheetings, 
towelling  and  coarse  linens,  and  various  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton, 
and  of  cotton  and  flax,  were  made  in  the  household  way,  and  in  many 
instances  to  an  extent  not  only  sufHcient  for  the  supply  of  the  families 
in  which  they  were  made,  but  for  sale,  and  even  in  some  cases  for 
exportation.  It  is  computed  that  in  a  number  of  districts  two  thirds, 
three  fourths,  and  even  four  fifths  of  all  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants 
are  made  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  goes  into  the  question  of  protection,  and  finally 
into  an  enumeration  of  the  materials  of  manufacture  abundantly  exr 
isting  in  the  country,  and  the  infant  attempts  in  some  of  them.  The 
list  includes,  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  wood,  skins,  grain,  flax  and 
hemp,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  glass,  gunpowder,  paper,  dec,  sugar  and 
chocolate,  &c,  dec 

In  the  year  1791,  according  to  the  report  of  Albert  Gallatin,  made 
in  1810  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  first  cot- 
ton mill  was  erected  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1795 ;  another  in  the  same 
state,  and  two  more  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  1803  and  1804. 
Before  1808  fifleen  in  all  were  in  operation,  working  about  8,000 
spindles.  By  the  end  of  1809,  87  mills  were  being  or  had  been 
erected,  requiring  80,000  spindles,  and  with  a  capital  employed  of 
♦4,800,000.  The  amount  of  cotton  used  was  3,600,000  lbs. ;  yam 
spun,  $3,240,000 ;  persons  employed,  4000.  Many  of  the  mills  w^re 
also  engaged  upon  wool.  Mr.  Gallatin  furnishes  the  result  in  14 
woolen  factories,  which  were  not  the  whole.  The  cloths  are  repre- 
sented as  superior  in  quality,  but  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  import- 
ed article  of  the  same  price. 

Mr,  PjJkins  states,  the  first  cotton  CactOTy  m  \.\ife\imV:^^\aX*i»^^ 
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established  by  Samuel  Slater,  a  cotton  manufacturer  from  England, 
called  the  father  of  American  cotton  manufactures,  and  that  President 
Washington  delivered  his  speech  to  Congress,  in  1790,  in  a  suit  of 
broadcloth  from  a  factory  in  Connecticut. 

In  1810,  according  to  Gallatin,  wood,  leather,  dec,  soap,  candles, 
spermaceti  oil,  &c.,  flaxseed  oil,  refined  sugar,  coarse  earthenware, 
snuff,  chocolate,  hair  powder  and  mustard,  were  manufactured  in  quan- 
tities large  enough  to  supply  the  whole  consumption. 

He  names  a  number  of  others  supplying  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the 
whole  demand,  some  then  but  in  early  progress ;  among  the  last 
were  paints,  &c.,  medicinal  drugs,  salt,  japanned  ware,  calico  printing, 
earthen  and  glass  ware,  &c.,  &c. 

"  From  the  imperfect  sketch,"  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  "of  American  Man- 
ufactures, it  may  with  certainty  be  inferred  that  their  annual  product 
exceeds  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  raw  materials  used,  and  the  provisions  and  other 
articles  consumed  by  the  manufacturers,  create  a  home  market  for 
agricultural  products  not  very  inferior  to  that  which  arises  from  the 
foreign  demand.  A  result  more  favorable  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  a  view  of  the  natural  causes  which  impede  the  introduc- 
tion and  retard  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States." 

The  census  of  1810  included  a  return  of  the  manufacturing  system 
of  the  Union,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary,  but  was 
very  deficient,  from  the  haste  in  which  the  items  were  obtained. 
The  results  were  prepared  and  digested  by  Tenche  Coxe,  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

The  number  of  Cotton  Mills  returned  was  168,  with  90,000  spin- 
dles. The  woolen  fabrics  at  that  period  were  principally  made  in 
families.  Of  wool,  cotton  and  flax,  the  manufacture  was  greatest  in 
New-York,  including,  of  course,  family  workmanship,  though  Vir- 
ginia manufactured  the  greatest  number  of  yards ;  and  what  is  sin- 
gular, Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  manufactured  great- 
ly more  in  quantity  and  in  value,  than  the  whole  of  New-England 
together,  and  North  Carolina  produced  double  the  number  of  yards 
of  Massachusetts  !  The  whole  value  produced  in  these  articles  was 
estimated  at  $40,000,000. 

During  the  war,  manufactures  received  an  extraordinary  stimulus. 
Capital  flowed  in  upon  them.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
whole  immense  stock  of  foreign  manufactures,  for  some  time  accu- 
mulating, was  thrown  into  the  country,  and  sold  at  ruinous  sacrifices. 
It  was  well  worth  while,  said  Mr.  Brougham,  to  incur  a  loss  upon 
the  first  exportation,  in  order,  by  the  glut,  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those 
rising  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  which  the  war  had  forced 
into  existence,  contrary  to  the  natural  state  of  things. 

The  history  of  the  Cotton  manufacture,  in  all  countries,  and  from 
the  earliest  antiquity,  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  interest,  and 
will  not  be  out  of  place  before  proceeding  any  further  in  the  discus- 
sion of  our  own  manufactures.  In  India,  from  the  remotest  times, 
this  industry  has  beeiv  pto^^ewVad  ^\lVvo\it  improvement  in  machine- 
ry, but  with  extraotdmai'j  -maxwieX  W-CCxVj «    C^Taxsv^Tv  TSiM^xaa.  we 
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made  in  every  village.  Tliose  of  Daca  are  of  the  most  exquisite 
fineness,  and  are  used  by  the  lords,  and  called  "  webs  of  woven 
wind."  The  importation  of  these  manufactures  into  Europe,  has 
been  almost  entirely  arrested  by  the  progress  made  there  in  the 
same  fabrics.  India  has  indeed  become  herself  an  extensive  im- 
porter. 

In  China,  though  long  before  the  Christian  era  cotton  cloth  is 
noticed,  not  before  the  eleventh  century  is  it  supposed  to  have  been 
extensively  produced.  The  opposition  of  wool  and  linen  makers 
retarded  the  progress  until  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  it  rapidly  advanced.  At  the  present  day,  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  are  clothed  in  cotton.  Large  quantities  of  the  wool  are 
imported  into  Qiina. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  com- 
mercial states  of  Italy,  about  the  year  1500 ;  from  Italy  it  passed  to 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  carried  over  to  England  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  Protestant  refugees.  In  1641,  Manchester  is 
mentioned  in  the  "Treasure  of  Traffic"  as  engaged  in  this  industry. 

The  manufacture  was  greatly  improved  by  John  Wilson,  of  Ains- 
worth,  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  but,  principally,  in  dressing,  finishing 
and  dyeing. 

All  the  yam  produced  was  by  the  one  thread  spinning  wheel,  the 
only  machine  then  used,  and  which  put  a  practical  check  upon  manu- 
factures. In  weaving,  some  advances  had  already  been  made  by  the 
fly-shuttle  ;  also,  a  great  improvement  in  carding,  by  the  cylindrical 
carding  engine.  * 

In  1767,  a  great  revolution  was  efFected  by  the  spinning-jenny,  in- 
vented by  James  Hargreaves.  "The  progress  of  invention  afler 
this  was  rapid  ;  for  when  it  was  seen  that  with  the  aid  of  the  few 
mechanical  combinations  we  have  mentioned,  the  spinner  had  been 
able  to  increase  his  power  of  production  nearly  eighty-fold,  the  at- 
tention of  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  manufacture  was 
awakened  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  changes  equally  beneficial 
in  their  pex^uliar  employments." 

Against  this  fearful  innovation  the  populace,  supported  by  the  old 
process,  rose  up  in  rebellion  and  riot,  and  destroyed  every  machine 
that  could  come  within  their  reach. 

Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  a  humble  barber  boy,  the  youngest  of 
thirteen  children,  in  Lancashire,  Richard  Arkwright,  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  spinning  process  might  be  greatly  improved.  With 
scarcely  any  science,  and  no  means,  he  matured  a  plan  in  which, 
after  many  difficulties  and  trials,  he  obtained  the  countenance  of 
some  capitalists.  The  result  was,  in  1769  the  "spinning-frame" 
was  patented,  for  the  discovery  of  which  the  author  was  knighted, 
and  for  which  he  is  immortalized.  No  attempt  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  frame  was  made  until  1810,  when  the  throstle  was  in- 
troduced, which  last  was  improved  by  if  r.  Danforth,  an  American 
spinner,  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Great  Britain. 

The  next  great  invention  was  that  of  Samuel  Compton^  in  1775^ 
the  ^^  mule  jenny,  ^  which  entirely  supersedeaTiaT^T^ai'^^^^^wtk^j^'^^ 
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ing  capable  of  producing  the  very  finest  yams,  which  the  other  could 
not.  As  much  as  twenty  guineas  the  pound  was  received  for  some, 
from  Tobago  cotton. 

Various  other  important  improvements  have  from  time  to  time 
been  introduced  into  all  the  departments  of  this  manufacture,  which 
have  increased  the  productive  power,  extended  the  consumption,  and 
diminished  the  price  of  fabrics  to  an  inconceivable  extent. 

The  manufacture  of  muslms  began  in  England  in  1785,  and  rapidly 
extended.     Dimities  were  produced  in  the  north  of  England,  ging- 
hams in  Lancashire,  cambrics  in  the  same  place  and  in  Glasgow,  and 
also,  in  the  last,  the  bandana  handkerchiefs,  in  imitation  of  those  of 
the  East. 

About  1773,  cotton  calicoes  began  first  to  be  fabricated  at  Black- 
bum,  and  in  1805  the  pieces  sold  there  were  estimated  at  one  million, 
but  the  process  of  hand  weaving  was  unfavorable  to  their  extension. 

It  was  in  1787  that  the  great  desideratum  of  power  loom  weaving 
was  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  erected  a  fac- 
tory immediately  after.  In  Uiis  he  was  followed  by  others,  but  it 
was  not,  perhaps,  before  1805  that  the  power  looms  may  be  said  to 
have  gone  into  very  successful  operation.  The  struggle  with  the 
hand  loom  weavers  was  long  and  bitter. 

The  conversion  of  the  stocking  frame  into  a  machine  for  weaving 
point  lace  was  perfected  in  1809,  and  the  manufacture  increased 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so  that  by  1823  the  productions  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands  were  rivalled.  It  is  in  this  our  finest  Sea 
Island  cottons  are  us^d. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  into  France  about  the 
year  1765,  and  the  yams  were  at  first  brought  from  Turkey  in  a 
dyed  state.  The  progress  of  this  manufacture  and  its  perfection, 
though  considerable,  are  greatly  behind  that  of  England,  except  in 
the  articles  of  dyed  goods  and  sewed  muslins.* 

Spinning  machinery  was  not  introduced  into  Switzerland  until 
1798.  Under  a  perfect  system  of  fi^e  trade  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  has  progressed  steadily  and  extensively  throughout  the 
cantons,  which  exhibit  the  utmost  industry  and  enterprise. 

Austria,  under  her  despotic  government,  has  made  little  progress  m 
manufactures.  Saxony  has  a  population  favorable  for  their  success- 
ful prosecution. 

In  Pmssia  the  industry  has  extended  very  rapidly  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  quantities  of  cotton  wool  annually  spun,  immense 
amounts  of  yam  are  received  from  England  to  be  worked  up  into 
clothes.     Some  of  these  are,  it  is  said,  returned  to  England. 

Russia  is  also  a  vast  consumer  of  English  yams,  and  the  manufac- 
ture has  been  advancing  in  that  country  ;  the  same  may  be  remarked 
of  the  Italian  States. 

We  have  already  fumished  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  early  pro- 
gress of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  We  resume  from  that  period. 
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The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  being  very  nearly  liquidat- 
ed^ measures  began  to  be  agitated  in  1831-2,  in  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  then  existing  tariff.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon. 
Louis  McLane,  was  requested  to  collect  the  statistics  of  the  manufac- 
turing system  of  the  country,  and  report  to  the  next  Congress.  From 
the  haste  in  which  this  duty  was  executed,  and  the  impeifect  returns, 
nothing  resulted  but  a  crude  mass  of  minute  particulars,  embraced 
in  two  volumes,  which  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  under-  « 
taken  to  digest,  and  which  are  therefore  of  no  practical  value. 

About  the  same  period  two  great  conventions  were  held  in  the 
United  States,  the  one  called  Tariff  and  the  other  Anti-Tariff  Con- 
ventions. These  instructed  committees  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
vestigations in  order  to  memorialize  and  thus  influence  the  action  of 
Congress.  At  the  head  of  the  Free  Trade  Committee  was  Albert 
Gallatin. 

This  gentleman  proceeds  to  show  that,  independently  of  protection, 
the  home  manufacture  had  greatly  increased  in  the  proportion  of  its 
commodities  consumed  to  uiose  of  foreign  make.  He  remarks,  from 
the  imperfect  data  obtained  in  1810,  the  domestic  manufactures 
formed  from  §  to  }  of  the  total  amount  of  manufactures  consumed. 
By  1823  the  domestic  had  increased  between  121^  and  136  per 
cent.,  and  the  amount  of  foreign  manufactures  was  in  1824  from 
i"  to  J,  whilst  in  1801  it  was  J  to  J  of  the  whole  amount  consumed. 
This  showed  a  considerable  relative  increase  of  the  domestic. 

The  Tariff  Committee  confined  their  inquiries  to  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware. 

In  these  States  there  were  795  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,- 
000  ;  1,246,503  spindles,  producing  10,642,000  lbs.  yam,  230,461,- 
900  yards  cloth,  and  consuming  T7,657,316  lbs.  cotton,  or  214,882 
bales  cotton  ;  annual  value  product  $26,000,000.  A  further  capital 
of  $32,000,000  was  estimated  as  employed  in  machine  shops,  bleach- 
eries  and  print  houses. 

In  the  southern  and  western  states  thirty  establishments  were  re- 
turned but  vaguely.  Indeed  it  was  said  the  manufacturers  every  where 
had  underrated  their  operations  on  the  fear  of  taxation,  etc. 

The  whole  annual  product  of  cotton  manufactures  in  1834,  Mr. 
Pitkins  estimates  at  $40,000,000,  including  those  of  families  not  em- 
braced in  the  report  above,  and  correcting  deficiencies ;  and  in  1831 
the  consumption  of  the  raw  material  was  about  one-third  of  that  of 
Great  Britain,  equal  to  that  of  France,  and  double  the  rest  of  Europe.* 

Previous  to  1825  it  is  estimated  we  consumed  oflen  two  millions 
pounds  a  year  of  raw  cotton  grown  abroad,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  in 
his  able  cotton  report  in  1836,  estimates  the  whole  amount  raw  cot- 
ton consumed  in  the  United  States,  in  1835,  100,000,000,  of  the 
value  in  goods,  varying  between  50  and  70  millions  dollars  ;  45  to 
50  millions  being  in  factories.    The  whole  import  of  foreign  cotton 
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gooda  at  the  same  time  average  seven  millions  a  year  above  the  ex- 
port of  same  kind  of  goods. 

In  1840  the  census  returned  for  the  whole  Union  gives  the  total 
number  of  ootton  factories,  1246 ;  number  of  spindles,  2,284,631 ; 
product,  $46,350,443 ;  capital  invested,  $51,102,359 ;  one-third  of  this 
amount  is  due  to  Massachusetts,  one-sixth  to  Rhode  Island,  one-ninUi 
to  Pennsylvania,  one-twelfth  to  New-Hampshire.  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  District  Colum- 
bia, had  no  product. 

Since  that  period  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  greatly  increased 
in  all  the  northern  states,  under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  Tariff 
of  1842,  continued  even  under  the  less  favorable  one  of  1846.  The 
southern  states,  especially  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  aiid  Geor- 
gia, have  entered  much  more  largely  into  manufactures.  Alabama 
and  Florida  have  followed,  the  same  of  Tennessee.  The  increase  of 
cotton  manufactures  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  has  been  extraordi- 
nary within  the  past  few  years. 

The  amazing  growth  of  Great  Britain  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  has  been  the  result  of  her  manufacturing  system,  and 
especially  of  cotton.  It  was  long  supposed  the  Americans  could  not 
compete  in  this  latter  manufacture,  from  the  high  price  of  labor  with 
them,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  discusses  the  question  as  early  as  1790.  We 
have  seen  that  the  manufacture  had  grown  up  in  1824,  the  point  of 
the  first  strictly  protective  tariff,  to  a  considerable  stature ;  the  low 
value  of  agricultural  products  and  cheapness  of  raw  material  coun- 
terbalancing, no  doubt,  the  difference  in  labor  and  interest.  Our 
being  able  to  sell  some  coarse  goods  in  England  evinces  this.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  supposed,  that,  in  the  advances  of  our  country  in  popula- 
tion, the  proportion  between  the  value  of  labor  in  the  two  will  be  so 
far  removed.  It  is  but  natural  the  United  States  should  become  a 
great  manufacturing  country,  and,  judging  from  the  past  and  present 
indications,  she  will  be  enabled  to  supply,  with  her  manufactured 
goods,  every  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  an  experienced  English  cotton  manufacturer, 
having  visited  the  United  States,  published,  in  1840,  an  able  work, 
contrasting  our  factories  with  those  of  Great  Britain.     He  says  : — 

*'  The  amount  of  goods  produced  is  much  greater  in  America  than  in  Gre^ 
Britain,  but  the  hours  of  labor  are  somewhat  longer  in  the  former  country.  The 
cost  of  buildings,  machinery,  dec,  is  a  great  deal  higher  in  America,  as  well  as 
the  general  rate  of  wages.  The  British  manufacturer,  upon  the  whole,  can 
produce  19  per  cent,  cheaper  ;  but  this  is  more  than  neutralized  by  the  lower 
price  of  cotton.  In  every  description  of  goods  in  which  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  exceeds  that  of  production,  the  American  manufacturers  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  British  ;  the  experience  of  every  British  manufacturer  en- 
gaged in  producing  this  description  of  goods,  has  painfully  convinced  him  that 
the  superior  quality  of  the  American  is  gradually  driving  him  from  every  foreign 
market.  Hitherto,  the  British  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  fine  goods,  but  the 
resources  of  the  Americans  will  soon  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  in 
these.  They  will  adopt  a  more  economical  method  of  getting  up  their  works,  a 
more  improved  system  of  management,  <Stc.,  <&c.,  which  will  enable  them  to 
compete  successfuUy  w\t\v  \\vc  W\\\a\v.  Kxv^,\w^<!i^^,\i^  ««^%  VW  \s&Axiufactureni 
here  can  afibrd  to  pay  higVici  wage*  vWiv  x\wa  ^Tv\:\*V>a^«»?^^^  "^^^  ^^ov  S55v««. 
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inger  hourSi  drive  their  machinery  at  a  higher  speed,  from  which  they 
much  greater  quantity  of  work,  at  the  same  time  they  can  purchase 
n  at  least  one  penny  a  pound  cheaper,  and  their  water  power  does 
)0Te  one-fourth  of  the  same  in  Great  Britain.* 

kssiiig  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,"  says  Mr.  Jas. 
3,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  **■  during 
'several  weeks  in  that. city,  in  the  year  1848, 1  was  attracted 
xy  of  '  Americanas !'  '  Anaericanas  !'  from  pedlers  carrying 

cotton  goods  upon  their  backs.  On  examining  the  goods  I 
3y  were  of  British  manu&cture,  which  led  me  to  inquire  the 

their  being  hawked  about  as  American  fabrics.  My  infor- 
d  me  that  a  few  years  before,  some  American  cottons  found 
y  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  and  were  there  sold, 
periority  was  so  appreciated  by  the  consumers,  that  since 
pedlers,  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  inferior  fabrics, 
of  British  or  foreign  manufacture,  are  obliged  to  give  them 
rican  name."  The  same  state  of  things,  Mr.  Lawrence  con- 
sists in  the  markets  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  In  Asia  Minor 
American  gpods  ai*e  sold. 

)me  consumption  of  cotton  for  manufactures  has  increased 
9,516  bales  in  1826,  to  487,769  bales  in  1849-50.  But 
I  not  favorable  years  for  comparison,  as  the  following  figures 
tr,  though  we  must  add  to  them  the  consumption  in  the  south- 
w^estem  states  to  have  the  whole  amount. 

ON  OONSUMXD  BT  AHD   IN  THS  HANDS  OF  HOMB  MANVVAOTUBBBS. 


....487,769  1841—2 267,860  183a-4 196,413 

....518,039  1840—1 297,288  1832—3 194,412 

...531,772  1839-40 296,193  1831—2 173,800 

....427,967  1838—9 276,018  1830—1 182,142 

...422,697  1837—8 246,063  1829-30 126,512 

....  389,006  1836—7 222,640  1828—9 1 18,863 

...  346,744  1836—6 236,733  1827—8 120,693 

...326,129  1834—6 216,888  1826—7 149,616 

southern  and  western  states,  where  the  manufacture  has  only 
jen  introduced,  the  increase  has  been  from  75,000  bales  in 
107,500  in  1850.     The  whole  number  of  mills  now  reported 

states  is  153,  working  242,830  spindles.  The  figures  are 
e  facts,  and  we  may  expect  in  a  few  years  to  see  this  profit- 
nch  of  industry  monopolized  by  them, 
resent  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  said  Gen. 
;e,  at  the  last  fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  New -York,  is 
d  at  500,000  bales  per  annum,  which  is  more  than  the  entire 
.824.  This  does  not  include  a  vast  Quantity,  which  goes  up 
issippi,  Ohio,  and  also  out  from  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
irs,  for  the  supply  of  the  mills  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Western 

and  Pennsylvania.     There  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  two 


*  Montgomery,  126, 138. 
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hundred  and  Jiffy  Cotton  mills  smith  of  Mason  d:  Dixon's  line:  in 
these  points  and  sources  of  consumption,  it  is  believed  150,000  bales 
are  used,  making  a  total,  not  less  than  650,000  bales  worked  up,  at 
home.  The  quantity  of  cotton  goods  made  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  720,000,000  of  yards,  of  which  about  80,000,000  are 
exported,  leaving  640,000,000  for  home  consumption." 

We  conclude  with  a  few  remarks  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Antisell, 
at  the  same  fair,  regretting  that  we  have  been  unable  to  examine  the 
other  manufactures  of  the  country  with  the  same  minuteness  as  cotton, 
and  referring  the  reader  to  our  published  volumes  for  a  vast  variety 
of  mformation  upon  the  subject  of  cotton  and  its  manufacture  in  the 
south,  the  Union,  or  abroad. 

The  vattness  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  suddenness  of  its  growth,  naturaHy 
astonishes  us.  It  is  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  southern  states.  It  wouM 
he  well  to  recollect  that  it  is  England's  manufacturing  wealth.  We  export 
nearly  five-sixths  of  all  we  grow,  in  exact  numbers,  in  the  year  1848  : 

The  total  cotton  crop  was 2,726,596  bales. 

The  export  of  1849,  as  above 2,227,844     " 

which  with  a  small  stock  on  hand,  left  518,039  bales  for 

honie  consumption. 

England  is  the  chief  buyer  of  the  raw  cotton,  and  the  chief  manufacturer  of 
cotton  prints,  and  this  country  is  at  present  dependent  on  that  island  for  the 
chief  supply  of  cotton  piece  goods.  The  British  export  of  cotton  goods  of  all 
kinds,  in  the  six  months  ending  June,  1849,  was  596,370,322  yards,  of  which 
the  greater  quantity  came  to  this  country. 

There  is,  however,  some  comfort  exhibited  by  the  returns  of  the  last  twenty 
years  :  from  these  it  appears  that  the  imports  now  of  plain  calicoes  are  one-half 
what  they  were  in  1830,  and  in  printed  calicoes  between  one-half  and  one-third  ; 
so  that  our  cotton  manufactures  are  gradually  increasing,  and  at  the  present 
time  represent  one-fifth  the  value  of  all  manufactured  goods. 

The  exports  of  cotton  manufacture  are  small,  not  having  increased  of  late 
years,  standing  nearly  at  the  same  figure  as  in  1829  ;  so  that  our  increased  sup- 
ply has  been  for  home  consumption,  an  increasing  population  demanding  it. 


ART.  II.-LITTLE  RED-HEAD.-A  TALE  OF  TEXAS  BORDER  LUE. 

The  following  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  has  acquired 
a  large  reputation  for  many  thrilling  stories  of  border  life,  and  its  thousand 
perilous  adventures.  By  birth  a  Kentuckian,  he  repaired  at  an  early  age  to 
Texas,  and  took  part  in  many  of  the  exciting  dramas  enacted  there.  It  is  our 
intention  to  diversify  the  character  of  the  Review,  by  introducing  an  occasional 
paper  of  the  sort,  under  our  literary  head,  whenever  any  are  offered  pos- 
sessing sufficient  interest  and  attraction.  We  shall  thus  enliven  the  pages 
which  have  hitherto  been  too  exclusively  confined  to  the  dry  details  of  £icts 
and  statistics. — [Ed. 

CHAPTEE   I. 

The  time  of  Secret  Societies  is  not  yet  passed — at  all  events,  we 
believe  that  many  of  theui  %\SW.  eicya^YH>\^  \;c>  «iLKt^  ^^vdft  and  power- 
fill  influence,  littVe  leaWiftd  m  o^t  ^^xuxwsii-^'ws.^ ^or^^.  Axv^xj^ 
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^uch  the  outward  maimer  of  the  times  to  sneer  at  the  power  of 
confederacies,  though  they  are  feared — ^nay,  dreaded — with  a  peculiar 
*ort  of  vehemence,  and,  frequently,  even  with  superstition. 

We  mean  to  assert  nothing  disrespectful  of  such  institutions  in 
8^eral,  and  of  their  results  in  particular — for  we  do  believe  that,  in 
^pite  of  the  Inquisition,  they  have  been  the  most  important  agents 
^d  means  of  progress.  The  deepest  truths  must  come  out  of  the 
Wrt  of  the  world,  whence  they  are  worked  up  by  the  pale  and  be- 
amed miners  of  thought,  towards  the  surface,  until  the  ruddy  chil- 
^J^Q  of  the  sun  can  grasp  them,  and  they  become,  in  their  robust 

«*nds,  REALITISS  ! 

So  with  the  principle  of  these  Societies  generally.     The  object  to 

^   attained  is  most  usually  a  romantic  one,  and,  of  course,  not 

strictly  orthodox — therefore,  secrecy  may  be  required   to  prevent 

J^utroversy.     In  a  word,  we  do  not  undertake  to  defend  such  organ- 

J^tions,  but  simply  to  assert  their  existence  in  much  greater  num- 

"^>^  and  power  than  men  are  generally  disposed  to  believe ;  and, 

T'^ether  for  evil  or  for  good,  their  tremendous  influence  upon  the 

^es. 

^ost  of  the  pretended  revelations  with  regard  to  them  have  been* 
Proven  to  be  false,  and,  of  course,  from  the  very  principle  of  theory 
^e  can  only  really  know  of  them  by  their  effects.  It  is  only 
fi^om  such  a  point  of  view  that  we  would  presume  to  speak.  Such 
Societies  have  existed,  and  do  exist  among  us,  and,  as  elsewhere, 
bave  exerted,  and  do  exert  a  most  extended  influence.  The  distance 
^d  division  between  north  and  south  has  been  more  felt  than  ex- 
pressed through  such  organizations  than  otherwise — therefore,  it  is 
^ith  effects  that  we  propose  to  deal  in  this  narrative,  rather  than 
Causes,  which  we  must  beg  leave  to  be  inferred ! 

Years  ago,  before  Texas  was  known  as  more  than  a  wild  province 
of  Mexico,  there  existed  an  extensive  and  powerful  association  with- 
ixi  the  limits  of  our  own  territory,  the  operations  of  which  were  ex- 
tended to  a  greater  distance  than  was  dreamed  of  by  many  of  the 
most  powerfiil  and  shrewd  men  of  the  day.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  farther  upon  the  motives  and  methods  of  such  an  insti- 
tnition,  than  to  say   that  it  was  founded  in  a  grasping,  stern,  but 
^eep  intelligence,  and  had  for  its  objects  what,  at  that  time,  would 
liave  been  considered  the  most  vague  and  wildly  impossible  schemes 
of  territorial  acquisition,  which,  having  been  suggested  by  the  most 
lK>ld  and  unprincipled  man  our  country  has  produced,  has  been  per- 
petuated by  some  of  its  most  able,  since,  to  a  dazzling  consumma- 
tion.    We  cannot  reveal  more  than  glimpses  of  the  methods  pur- 
sued, and  that  rather  by  implication  than  by  explanation. 

It  suffices  to  say,  that  young  men  were  in  some  demand  by  them — 
but  that  they  were  young  men  of  peculiar  character.  Agents, 
everywhere  in  the  principal  cities,  such  as  New-York  and  New-Or- 
leans particularly,  kept  their  treacherous  eyes  secretly  upon  the 
)novements  of  such  young  men  as  made  themselves  conspicuous  for 
spirit,  and  were  known  to  be  of  good  families  and  education.  The 
more  dissolute  the  better,  so  they  were  tr\]\y  cowi^<^m^.    ^l^^x^ 
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was  use  for  such  men  towards  the  south,  and  many  such  were  re- 
deemed from  gambling  hells  or  dragged  from  the  stews,  by  a  power, 
of  which  they  knew  nothing  but  its  munificence  and  its  imperious 
dictation. 

Mark  Catesby  was  a  man  capable  of  much  that  was  both  good  and 
evil,  as  are  all  those  who  are  capable  of  anything  worth  mentioning. 
His  family  was  good ;  his  father,  a  wealthy  Englishman,  had  brought 
over  his  property  to  this  country,  along  with  his  prejudices  and  habits. 
He  had  settled  in  New- York,  as  metropolitan,  and  lived  in  lordly 
style.  He  was  munificent  as  he  was  haughty,  and  had  one  vice  which 
soon  told  upon  a  large  estate. 

He  gambled  desperately,  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  great 
wealth,  leaving  his  son  to  inherit  both  his  vices  and  his  insolvency. 

The  son  inherited  both  his  vices  and  his  virtues,  but  a  poor  sister 
was  all  that  was  left  now  to  love.  '  He  became  more  reckless  than 
before,  after  the  last  blow  that  took  from  the  two  their  only  sur- 
viving relation  on  the  continent,  and,  in  the  heat  of  wine,  made  a 
heavy  bet,  that  ruined  him  utterly.  His  sister  was  an  accomplished 
artist,  and  surveyed  with  comparative  calmness  the  wreck  of  every- 
thing, and  bravely  struggled  to  uphold  the  brother  who  was  so  dear 
to  her. 

He  was  a  reckless  young  man,  haughty  to  excess,  and  filled  with 
a  blind  family  pride.  When  the  great  misfortune  had  been  fully  re- 
alized by  them  both,  it  was  finally  determined,  amidst  his  despair, 
through  the  advice  of  their  old  family  lawyer,  that  the  young  man 
should  commence  the  practice  of  a  profession  he  had  studied  with 
effect — the  law.  The  brave  young  sister  persuaded  him  too,  after  a 
long  struggle,  to  permit  her  to  trust  her  own  support  to  her  pencil. 

Such  were  the  determinations  on  all  sides,  when  a  mysterious  in- 
tervention came  to  give  a  new  direction  to  events.  A  duel,  attended 
with  shocking  and  fatal  results,  occurred.  It  had  grown  out  of  the 
gambling  debts  of  Mark,  and  of  course  left  the  already  gloomy  con- 
dition of  things  involved  in  still  greater  gloom.  He  was  not  a 
party,  but  the  cause,  and  as  the  survivor  had  taken  himself  out  of  the 
way,  he  alone  was  left  to  bear  the  blame. 

To  take  the  most  reasonable  view  of  the  case,  as  Mark  was  the 
only  party  left,  accessory  to  the  fact,  all  the  public  indignation  and 
regrets  were  visited  upon  his  devoted  head.  He  was  denounced  in 
every  way,  and  shamefully  persecuted  by  the  press,  until  his  frank 
and  sagacious  friend,  the  old  family  lawyer,  advised  him,  by  all 
means,  to  go  from  the  city,  and  commence  a  career  somewhere  else, 
under  more  favorable  auspices.  Although  the  good  old  man  was 
willing  to  do  anything  in  his  power,  or  within  the  limit  of  his  means, 
to  assist  the  son  of  his  formerly  munificent  patron,  yet  the  truth  was, 
that  his  own  benevolent  habits  had  so  straitened  his  resources,  that 
he  could  do  little  more  than  advise. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  Mark  one  day  received,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  a  letter  containing  a  draft  for  a  considerable 
sum.     The  letter  box^  tV\e  cvt^  ^o^\.  TsxaxY,  «ci^  ^-^1%  \ka  ^'i^^lui&tion^ 
further  than  the  words ; — 
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''  Go  to  New-Orleans ;  a  good  practice  awaits  you.    Be  silent, 
*iid  you  shall  hear  again." 

The  sum  was  sufficient  to  rescue  him  from  his  embarrassments, 

^d  to  leave  his  sister  in  comfort ;  but  yet  this  mysterious  donation 

Wh  shocked  his  pride  and  roused  his  anger.     What  could  it  mean  1 

^^1k)  should  dare  insult  a  Catesby  by  the  offer  of  such  a  gift  *?     He 

^as  not  yet  so  poor  as  that !  and  he  threw  down  the  letter  in  a  burst 

^f  rage  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.     His  sister  heard  his  hurried 

^xit,  and,  entering  his  room,  picked  up  the  letter  and  draft  from  the 

^ooT.    The  moment  she  saw  the  signature,  which  was  only  "  Regulus," 

^^r  face  blanched,  her  eyes  shot  fire,  and  she  sank  upon  an  ottoman. 

^  shudder  ran  through  her  frame — her  lids  drooped,  and  for  several 

*^^tir8  she  sat  motionless,  with  her  hands  clasped  before  her,  while 

^^ftr  after  tear  coursed  each  other  down  her  cheeks. 

£ut  now  the  silent  struggle  was  over.  She  rose  with  a  deep  sigh, 
*^  her  brother's  hurried  ring  was  heard,  and,  taking  up  the  papers, 
^^t  him  in  the  parlor.  He  was  much  flushed,  and  deeply  excited. 
^b«  took  his  hand  calmly,  and  led  him  to  the  sofa,  still  holding  the 
Papers  in  her  hand. 

What  was  the  purport  of  the  long  and  earnest  conversation  of 
^ese  two  young  persons,  we  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  reveal. 
Tlie  result  was,  that  the  draft  was  cashed — ^the  sist^  established  as 
^H  artist  in  neat  rooms  on  Broadway,  and  one  week  from  that  time 
the  brother  was  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans. 

It  was  the  early  spring  of  this  year,  but  one  of  those  rare  days 
"When  the  sun,  tired  of  his  icy  bondage,  bursts  upon  the  earth  with  a 
Sudden  warmth  of  glory  that  startles  all  nature  out  of  her  chill  re- 
pose into  a  soft,  dreamy  state,  half  waking  and  half  sleeping.  Bird, 
insect,  the  open  blossom,  air,  cloud  and  water,  responded  loving  to 
t;he  call  of  their  mother,  thus  awakened,  and  for  her  sang  in  chorus 
%o]^es  of  sweetest  harmony. 

Filled  with  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the  day,  Catesby  lingered 
'Upon  his  accustomed  evening  ride,  falling  unconsciously  into  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  hazy  dreaminess  around  him.     Lost  in  the  one  de- 
lightful sense  of  living,  of  breathing  the  fresh,  luxurious  air,  he  wan- 
dered along  the  river's  bank,  utterly  unheeding  the  danger  by  his 
side.     He  rode  along  the  crumbling  levee,  and  although  a  tremendous 
flood  was  rising,  hurled  down  from  an  icy  home  fkr  back  on  the 
mountains  of  the  West,  so  much  was  he  absorbed  as  not  to  notice 
that  the  slight  embankment  along  which  he  rode  was  trembling  be- 
neath his  horse's  feet.     Living  and  being  were  enough  for  him,  for 
Mark  had  been  fortunate  lately  !  and  rode  with  the  consciousness  of 
a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world.     Business  had  been  urged  upon  him 
in  such  an  astonishing  way,  that  he  could  not  but  regard  New-Orleans 
as  a  real  El  Dorado  to  spirited  young  lawyers.     Although  it  had 
usually  taken  the  old-fashioned  men  of  his  profession  more  than 
half  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a  good  practice,  Mark  had  found  his  youth- 
ful talent  appreciated  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  tbat  \va  V»a^^Vs:^<^'^\» 
oame  to  regard  the  talent  of  these  "  old  fogies^''  o?  V!afe\i«s  ^^  wsh 
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ereign  contempt  In  fact,  business  had  flowed  in  upon  him  in  a 
greater  than  usual  propoition,  and  although  he  could  not  help  an 
occasional  feeling  of  distrust  and  anxiety,  in  regarding  the  strange 
and  unsolicited  commissions  sent  to  him  from  unexpected  quarters, 
yet  who  is  really  angry  with  prosperity,  in  the  worldly  sense  1  He 
congratulated  himself  upon  his  own  merit  and  legal  skill,  and  was 
supremely  satisfied  that  a  Catesby  could  not  know  want.  The  fact 
was,  that  Mark  possessed  a  great  deal  of  devemess  in  his  profession, 
and  though  his  success  was  rather  mysterious  and  extraordinary  for 
so  young  a  man,  and  one  living,  too,  in  a  strange  and  almost  foreign 
city,  yet  it  was  deserved,  for  the  sake  of  his  sister,  if  not  entirely 
and  in  strict  justice  for  his  own. 

It  was  the  year  of  a  tremendous  freshet,  and  the  planters,  with 
that  sharpened  experience  whidi  a  long  series  of  losses  gives,  had, 
for  a  week  past,  detected  the  symptoms  of  the  coming  flood,  and  had 
been  at  work  with  all  their  force  in  strengthening  the  weak  places  of 
the  levee,  in  dread  of  the  formidable  "  crevasseJ*^  The  timbers, 
ropes,  &c.,  extending  over  the  furious  current,  were  therefore  fre- 
quent along  the  bank,  but  Mark  was  too  much  absorbed  to  notice 
what  was  indicated  by  these  signs.  His  thoughts  were  in  other 
scenes,  and  that  fair  sister  that  he  loved  filled  all  his  heart.  The 
young  man  had  never  loved  with  passion.  She  alone  had  filled  his 
thoughts  as  yet,  and  he  had  hardly  realized  that  there  was  a  stronger 
tie  on  earth.  His  life  had  yet  been  unsettled,  though  not  profligate, 
in  this  respect,  and  as  he  worshipped  that  dear  sister,  so  he  invested 
other  women  with  a  sacred  and  delicious  veneration,  becoming  to  a 
nature  purely  chivalrous. 

He  looked  down  into  the  dark  and  swollen  flood,  comparing  its 
onward  course  to  his  own  wild  life.  It  was  still  with  him  the  spring- 
time. The  summer  that  could  calm  those  mighty  waters  into  a 
smooth  and  placid  current  had  not  yet  overtaken  him. 

He  had  now  come  in  sight  of  the  old  and  well-known  convent 
He  looked  at  the  curious  and  familiar  building,  examining  its  walls, 
its  windows,  its  gates,  with  a  sort  of  dim,  prophetic  feeling,  that 
somehow  with  it  his  own  destiny  was  in  some  way  strangely  mingled. 

Suddenly  the  small  gateway  opened,  and  a  single  female  came  out 
from  the  sacred  precincts.  His  heart  throbbed,  though  he  could  not 
have  told  why  ! 

That  she  was  young,  he  saw  by  her  free,  graceful  carriage.  Hiat 
she  was  beautiful,  he  felt  by  an  admonition  stronger  than  reason. 
An  irrepressible  desire  to  see  her,  which  he  probably  mistook  for 
natural  gallantry,  grew  within  him.  He  urged  his  horse  onward,  and 
as  she  was  walking  in  a  direction  parallel  with  him,  he  was  soon 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  lovely  faces 
Uiat  had  ever  shone  upon  him  this  side  of  dream-land. 

And  like  a  dream  it  vanished — ^for  of  a  sudden  the  levee,  or  raised 
bank,  crumbled  beneath  his  horse^s  feet,  and  horse  and  rider  were 
precipitated  into  the  mad  waters. 

The  current  was  fear^uWy  %V\^,  «cA  VSaa  ^wwi%  xsNasa.  was  hurled 
with  stunning  "violeuoft  agalvost  ^oiii^^i^aA£v^\5ftax«ix«OL^'5^\^'^^XL^^iM6w 
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rer  the  stream,  and  which  had  been  used  in  repairing  the 
s  of  the  freshet.     There  were  a  number  of  ropes  strewed 

The  girl,  who  turned  her  head  at  the  splash,  rushed  imme- 
to  the  rescue,  and  screamed  at  the  same  time  an  alarm  to 
borers  a  short  distance  below.  Without  waiting,  however,  for 
rival,  she  promptly  threw  a  rope  to  Mark,  who,  although  consi- 

stunned,  had  consciousness  enough  lefl  to  grasp  it.    His  horsci, 

I  and  struggling  desperately,  was  swept  past  and  went  down 
ent.  The  frail  girl  leaned  her  body  against  a  post  which  had 
nk  as  a  sort  of  pivot  into  the  levee  for  the  arms  of  the  rest 
machinery  to  work  upon,  and  giving  the  rope  a  turn  about  it, 
ibled  to  hold  on,  even  with  her  small  hands,  until  the  laborers 
>  her  aid. 

drew  poor  Mark  up,  more  dead  than  alive,  for  the  force  of 
'ent  had  bruised  him  terribly  i^ainst  the  very  obstacle  that 
im.  When  he  recovered  consciousness,  he  was  in  a  convent, 
lir  watcher,  with  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  was  bending  over  him. 
}  passed,  and  Mark  Catesby  would  have  scorned  to  call  him- 
fthing  but  strong  and  well  had  he  been  in  the  tent,  were  the 
fore  him ;  but  it  was  so  beautiful  to  be  an  invalid  with  so  gen- 
rse  to  minister  to  him,  his  strength  would  not  come  !     With 

cunning  a  skill  let  his  tonics  be  prepared  by  the  wise  men  of 
le,  still  lingered  his  strength  back  in  the  chamber  of  sickness. 
;his  could  not  last  always.  He  had  to  get  well — poor  sinner ! 
it — ^and  about  this  time  old  Novarrey,  the  father  of  this  sen- 

II  young  lady,  made  his  appearance  in  New-Orleans,  and  on 
le  day,  at  the  Convent.  He  had  a  long  interview  with  his 
3r,  the  result  of  which  was  rather  a  significant  one.  She  was 
lately  removed  from  the  Convent. 

i  has  strange  instincts !  Mark  was  not  wrong  in  obeying  the 
ious  letter  he  received  about  this  time,  (and,  indeed,  immedi- 
fter  the  disappearance  of  this  beauti^l  and  tender-seeming 
who  had  haunted  his  bed-side,)  which  ordered  him  im- 
3ly  to  the  frontier  town  of  a  country  then  little  known,  ex- 
rough  vague  report. 

hat  he  knew  of  his  love  was,  that  she  was  a  Spaniard— or  of 
i  descent.  As  she  was  undoubtedly  of  this  race  on  one  side 
r,  and  most  probably  of  an  exiled  Mexican  family,  he  had  a 
)pe  that  he  might  meet  her  in  the  direction  indicated  by  this 
c  missive,  which  he  had,  by  the  way,  learned  to  venerate  in 
lar  manner.  Commands  had  come  to  him  by  this  one  for- 
e  signature, — 
gulus !" 

bad  tried  to  disobey.  He  dared  not — ^and  the  reason  he 
lot  have  told,  for  his  life.  He  did  obey.  He  surrendered  his 
B — he  gave  up  every  thing.  In  a  word,  he  went  to  Texas  ! 
story  is  here  too  sadly — we  might  say,  madly  true — so  far 
)xa  remember  the  incidents  as  detailed  to  us  by  one  of  the 
ied  survivors  of  this  extraordinary  afl&ir. 
narrator  waa  a  member  of  a  distiBgmsbe&fKmWj  ot  ^^T^Nsiora^ 
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of  Columbia,  and  had  formerly  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  U.  & 
navy.  An  ungovernable  lust  for  wild  adventure,  fired  by  the  vague 
and  bewildering  romance  which  was  just  beginning  to  invest  all  the 
details  we  could  then  obtain  of  the  life  upon  this  dangerous  frontier, 
had  induced  him  to  throw  up  his  commission  and  repair  thither,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  young  adventurers  like  himself. 

They  reached  San  Antonio  de  Bexar — ^through  great  perils — ^for 
at  that  time  nearly  the  whole  route  was  infested  by  bands  of  various 
Indian  tribes,  that  have  since  been  reduced  to  complete  subjection, 
or  entirely  exterminated. 

The  rifle  and  bowie-knife  then  constituted  the  sole  law  of  the 
land,  as  they  have,  indeed,  done  for  years  since. 

They  found  the  old  Spanish  town,  of  nearly  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants, very  coolly  domineered  over  by  a  little  squad  of  eight  or  ten 
Americans,  who,  as  military  traders,  adventurers,  and  desperadoes 
in  general,  carried  things  with  a  high  hand  pretty  much  in  their  own 
way.  They  ostensibly  recognized  the  city  government,  as  well  as 
that  of  Mexico  ;  but  as  they  did  not  hesitate  to  shoot  or  bully  any 
one  of  the  ofHcers  of  either  who  might  venture  to  make  himself  too 
ofHcious,  these  valorous  gentlemen  were  very  glad  to  wink  at  any 
misdemeanors  they  could  not  avoid  seeing.  Though  hated  by  all 
classes  of  the  Mexicans  with  a  deadly  hatred,  these  adventurers 
knew  too  well  their  own  value  to  labor  under  any  very  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  any  outbreak  of  this  feeling,  farther  than  an  occasional 
fray  in  a  gambling  hell  or  pulque  shop  went. 

They  had  to  look  out,  to  be  sure,  in  passing  dark  door-ways  or 
rounding  comers,  not  to  hug  either  too  close,  for  the  assassin's  blade 
is  the  only  one  the  Mexican  wields  with  effect.  But  this  made  little 
difference  with  these  reckless  men,  who  scorned  the  idea  of  danger 
in  any  form  at  a  Mexican's  hand,  though  they  took  good  care  to 
keep  their  eyes  open,  nevertheless. 

The  true  secret  of  their  power  lay  far  enough  beyond  the  civic 
limits — for  the  Mexican  inhabitants  dreaded  more  than  any  thing  else 
on  this  earth — or  in  purgatory  even — the  annual  descents  of  the  Co- 
manche tribes  from  their  impenetrable  mountains.  These  audacious 
plunderers  had  never  yet  received  a  single  check  upon  this  frontier 
until  the  appearance  of  a  few  North  Americans  in  Bexar;  and 
though  they  had  received  from  these  some  severe  lessons,  yet  they 
had  not  yet  been  entirely  sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  that  re- 
markably wholesome  respect  for  the  rifle  which  they  have  since  ex- 
hibited ;  yet  these  had  nevertheless  made  them  somewhat  shy,  as  Uie 
matter  between  them  had  finally  come  to  be  settled  by  a  sort  of 
tacit  arrangement  of,  "  you  let  me  alone — ^I  let  you  alone." 

We  cannot  say  that  this  agreement  had  at  any  time  been  too 
strictly  kept  on  either  side ;  but  as  the  bickerings  and  animosities 
between  tiie  adventurers  and  the  Mexicans  had  become,  day  by  day, 
more  and  more  deadly  on  one  side,  and  ferociously  contemptuous  on 
the  other,  they  had  at  last  come  to  regard  the  outrages  of  their  natural 
enemies  upon  Ibis  msiWigciSiXiX.  uv^  \x^Ajdbk&tou8  population  with  a  jeer- 
ing  indifEerence,  and  eii)o^ixi«nX.  c^wv^  \J&aX.  Ni^a  Xwtt^-^  ^g)^2ikfii%. 
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As  they  now  pretty  much  confined  themselves  to  looking  out  for 
their  own  interests  and  keeping  neutral,  the  Comanches  soon  took  the 
hint,  and  did  not  disturb  them  or  their  property,  unless  on  occasion 
when  the  temptation  thrown  in  their  way  proved  too  strong,  and 
then  I  suppose  they  thought  the  fault  lay  most  at  the  door  of  the  Ame- 
ricans— who,  knowing  their  weakness,  should  have  subjected  them  to 
so  severe  a  trial :  though  the  result  usually  was,  a  sound  drubbing 
the  first  time  they  could  be  caught.  Yet  as  no  very  serious  dispari- 
ty in  accounts  had  arisen  in  the  long  run,  both  parties  were  willing 
to  be  content  in  not  exacting  too  strict  a  settlement  every  time  they 
met. 

Matters  had  been  standing  in  this  position  for  some  time,  and  the 
Mexicans  were  becoming  rapidly  impressed  with  the  profoundest 
conviction  that  they  had  been  unduly  thankless  for  the  goods  the  gods 
had  sent  them  in  the  person  of  the  redoubtable  borderer,  Captain 
Red,  or  "  Little  Red-Head,"  as  the  Indians  had  christened  him,  from 
the  fiery  color  of  his  hair — ^his  formidable  little  band  of  riflemen — 
and  were  accordingly  of  late  fawningly  endeavoring  to  propitiate  them 
and  make  every  amends  for  the  past. 

But  no  !  The  sturdy  and  reckless  adventurers  treated  them  with 
more  galling  mockery,  which  they  bore  with  only  increased  servility. 
No  creature  on  earth  is  so  pitifully  subservient  as  the  Mexican  when 
the  "  time  of  his  fear  cometh."  They  well  knew  this  trait,  and  greatly 
amused  themselves  in  drawing  out  these  servile  and  unconscious 
traits — which,  of  course,  became  more  and  more  ludicrous  to  them 
at  the  usual  time — the  sprmg — ^when  the  Comanches'  descent  ap- 
proached. They  heaped  indignity  after  indignity  upon  them,  and 
though  many  a  furious  eye  glared  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
slouched  sombrero  upon  them  as  they  passed,  the  hand  that  clutched 
the  assassin's  knife  dared  not  strike  a  blow — they  feared  them — they 
hated  them — but  they  needed  them  ! 

The  disasters  of  the  last  two  years  had  cowed  them — but  well  the 
Americans  knew  that,  once  released  from  their  incumbent  fear,  these 
treacherous  slaves  would  turn  upon  them  with  redoubled  vindictive- 
ness,  and  therefore  scorned  their  fawning,  as  well  as  their  malignity. 

Matters  were  in  about  the  above  position  when  our  informant,  with 
his  five  comrades,  arrived.  They  were  welcomed  with  that  reckless 
and  bantering  good-fellowship,  which  is  usually  so  remarkable  to- 
wards countrymen,  among  men  placed  habitually  in  circumstances  of 
great  danger. 

They  were  forthwith  taken  in  hand,  and  with  a  boisterous  civility, 
shown  round  all  the  lions  of  the  place — Monte  tables — ^Pulque  shops 
— Cock-pits — the  great  Cathedral — ^not  forgetting,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured, the  dark-eyed  and  voluptuous  Senoritas. 

These  preliminaries  over — the  parties  proceeded  to  business — 
though  in  a  manner  precisely  as  informal  as  everything  else. 

Somebody  proposed,  that  as  they  were  now  strong  enough  to  whip 
all  Mexico,  with  the  Comanche  nation  thrown  in,  "  ^^  ^<i  \l«^^ 
organize  for  the  above  purpose  !" 

As  this  was  received  with  tremendous  app\a\iB«,  wA  ^aTiOao^l 
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of  course  thought  of  but  Capt.  Red — ^the  next  question  was,  "  what 
shall  the  name  be  V^  Several  rather  romantic  names  having  been 
proposed  by  the  younger  members,  and  which  did  not  prove  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  at  last  the  captain  arose.  He 
was  a  man  below  the  average  height,  with  a  head  most  resembling 
that  of  a  Scotch  terrier,  with  its  wiry  bristling  hair  on  fire — except 
that  the  bushy,  freckled  face,  and  round  quick  eyes,  were  dignified  by 
a  broad,  yet  low  forehead,  of  almost  snowy  whiteness — while  the 
stiff,  heavy  eye-brows,  fairly  blazed  in  contrast  along  its  rim. 

This  singularly-looking  person  merely  remarked  in  a  sharp,  quick 
voice, 

"  Boys  !  it's  no  use  with  that  nonsense  !  We're  going  to  take  care 
of  a  pretty  big  range  around  here,  and  why  should'nt  we  call  our- 
selves Bangers  .^" 

"  Good  !"  "  good  !"  "  That's  the  figure  !"  "  That's  the  name  for 
us  !"  "  Hurrah  ! — ^Three  cheers  for  Captain  Red  !"  "  Now  three  for 
the  Texas  Rangers  !" — was  uproariously  shouted  from  as  many  dif- 
ferent voices,  and  the  matter  was  settled. 

This  celebrated  order,  thus  originating  upon  this  frontier,  lost  pre- 
cious little  time  in  discussing  the  '^  articles  of  war,"  either  on  that 
occasion,  or  on  many  a  one  since,  in  which  they  have  made  them- 
selves felt  withal,  and  that  "  with  a  vengeance  !" 

They  now  set  themselves  to  work  in  serious  earnest,  each  man 
equipping  himself  at  his  own  expense,  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  the 
Border.  The  country,  when  not  scoured  by  savage  tribes,  was  suf. 
fering  terribly  from  the  maraudings  of  cut-throat  bands  of  robbers 
from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  These  wretches,  ferocious  as 
they  were  cowardly,  committed  the  most  horrible  outrages  upon  the 
feeble  and  almost  defenceless  rancheros  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  along  the  river  San  Antonio — the  Coleto,  the  Gau- 
daloupe,  and  upon  the  white  settlements  even  of  the  Colorado,  and 
along  the  Brazos  to  the  neighborhood  of  Houston,  on  the  north,  and 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  Nueces  on  the  south.  Whenever  this 
daring  little  band  could  hear  of  such  depredations  in  reasonable  time 
for  pursuit  of  the  perpetrators,  the  cry  was  instantly  "  to  horse !" 
and  away,  on  their  swift  and  hardy  steeds,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
ancient  chivalry,  they  rushed  "  to  the  rescue  !"  It  mattered  not  to 
them  who  were  the  parties — ranchero  or  white  man,  so  they  did  not 
belong  to  San  Antonio — they  periled  life  and  limb  to  avenge  their 
wrongs,  and  many  a  wild  deed  of  fierce  and  summary  retribution  did 
they  wreak  upon  those  dastardly  plunderers,  under  the  valiant  lead 
of  the  stern  and  chivalric  "Red,"  whose  name  grew  still  more  a  word 
of  terror  to  robber  or  Comanche. 
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CHAPTEB   II. 

**  Los  Indios !  Los  Indios !  Garrah(^ho !  Los  Indios !"  The  dread* 
ed  cry  of  alarm,  mingled  with  screams,  and  wails,  and  yells  of  terror , 
suddenly  arose  in  the  quiet,  sunny  square  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
one  fine  morning  in  the  early  spring.  In  a  moment,  above  all  these 
sounds,  rung  out  in  hoarse,  unearthly  screeches,  the  Wooh !  woo ! 
woo !  woo !  wooh !  of  the  Comanche  war-whoop— while,  drivea  pell- 
mell  before  the  long,  lithe  lances  of  the  marauders — ^men,  women 
and  children,  mingled  with  cattle,  horses,  mules,  pigs  and  poultry, 
w^  tumbled  headlong  over  each  other  through  the  narrow  streets 
into  the  wide  square. 

A  party  of  Americans,  on  a  carouse  in  a  long,  low  stone  house  that 
fronted  the  square  on  the  northern  side,  arose  quite  deliberately  from 
the  table,  and,  with  glasses  in  hand,  steppeil,  with  no  very  steady  gait, 
to  the  doors  and  windows,  to  see  the  *^  sport,"  as  they  facetiously  called 
it — ^for  they  understood  the  meaning  of  such  sounds  well  enough. 

Sport  for  devils  it  was,  with  a  vengeance  !  The  frightened  Mexi- 
cans, bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  the  thing — for  this  descent 
was  unexpectedly  early — and  by  their  terrors  together,  were  running 
confusedly  here  and  there  about  the  square — ^while  the  dark,  fantasti- 
cally bedizened  warriors  were  plunging  to  and  fro  upon  their  swifl 
and  active  horses,  trampling  the  panic-stricken  mass,  driving  their 
bloody  lances  through  the  nearest  victin^,  of  whatever  sex,  age,  or 
condition,  and  howling  like  starved  wild  oeasts  with  their  red  jaws 
amidst  a  helpless  prey. 

The  scene  was  sufficiently  horrifying  to  have  appalled  the  most 
ferocious  spirit  of  ruffianism ;  but  our  jollificating  Americans, 

"Albeit  not  used  to  the  meltin  g  mood," 

seemed  to  enjoy  it  most  decidedly. 

Some  poor  wretches  rushed  towards  the  door  where  these  drunken 
madmen  stood  ;  one  or  two  pushed  them  back  with  their  feet — "  No ! 
no !  you  infernal  Greasers !  you  can't  get  in  here !  youVe  got  to 
take  it  as  it  comes !"  But,  to  the  credit  of  human  nature.  Captain 
Red  rushed  forward,  pushed  these  brutes  aside,  and  said,  '^  No  !  no ! 
shame,  boys,  let  them  in." 

He  was  obeyed ;  but  with  evident  reluctance  by  some.  This  hu- 
mane act  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Comanches  to  them,  for 
they  had  been  too  busy  to  observe  their  presence  before.  The  war- 
riors in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  galloped  almost  up  to  the  door,  when, 
recognizing  at  a  glance  the  dreaded  form  of  Little  Red-Head,  they 
set  up  a  yell  of  surprise  and  drew  back. 

In  a  moment  the  mass  spread,  and  the  shouts  of  the  chiefs  soon 
drew  together  the  scattered  warriors.  Collected  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  square,  the  Rangers  saw,  to  their  no  little  surprise,  what  they 
had  not  suspected  during  the  confusion,  that  this  was  the  most  for- 
midable body  of  Indians  any  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  together. 
What  the  precise  number  might  be,  no  one  could  do  Tcvoi^\)cv'wa.Ts\'^<^ 
oowectures,  and  these  ran  hurriedly  throug\i  lYie  looia,  t^Xaxv^  xXifoxa. 
St  from  three,  to  five,  siXf  and  eight  hundred. 
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To  say  that  these  men  were  any  more  than  surprised,  would  l)e 
absurd,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  They  were  in  a  moment  or  two 
more  boisterous  in  their  hilarity  than  before,  and  crowded  about  the 
door,  drinking  and  laughing  at  the  forlorn  appearance  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  Mexicans  strewed  about  the  square,  and  occasioDally 
shouting  some  half-drunken  jibe  across  the  square  at  the  ComandieB. 

In  the  mean  time  the  clatter  of  hoofs — the  neighing  and  bellowing 
of  thtir  fiightened  owners — ^had  died  away  through  the  different  streets 
into  which  they  had  made  their  escape ;  the  crowded  fugitives,  witk 
their  cries  of  pain,  had  disappeared  together  into  the  houses  around 
and  nearest  to  the  square,  and  only  the  laughter  and  shouts  of  the 
Americans  rose  occasionally  above  the  momentary  lull,  of  which 
the  groans  from  the  wounded  made  a  sort  of  silence. 

The  Comanches  gathered  together  in  a  dose  squad,  and  seemed  to 
be  holding  a  council  of  war  for  a  few  moments — by  gestures,  and 
in  such  low  tones  that  nothing  could  be  heard  from  them — ^wh^  sud- 
denly, like  a  flock  of  swallows  diving  from  an  old  tree-top,  they  hroke 
up,  scattering  in  all  directions  to  come  together  again  in  the  middle 
of  the  square  as  suddenly — hooting,  yelling,  and  shaking  their  lances 
in  the  faces,  almost,  of  the  Rangers,  as  they  darted  past  the  door  of 
their  quarters. 

As  this  was  merely  bravado,  they  took  no  further  notice  of  it  than 
to  jeer  at  them  in  the  most  insulting  manner ;  not  condesceodiDg, 
even,  to  step  back  into  the  room  to  fetch  their  rifles. 

But  when  this  insolent  cKallenge  to  a  fight  had  been  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  and  at  each  with  some  more  insulting  demonstration,  the 
majority  of  the  party  began  to  become  incensed.  They  grasped  their 
rifles  and  were  rushing  to  the  door  and  windows  to  resent  these  in- 
dignities, when  Capt.  Red  again  restrained  them.  This  impunity  only 
increased  the  insolence  of  the  savages,  whose  object  was  clearly  to 
provoke  a  sally  on  the  part  of  the  fiery  Americans ;  but,  if  some  of 
the  men  were  not,  their  Captain  was  cool  enough  to  understand  this 
very  well,  and  to  prevent  it,  especially  as  he  could  clearly  perceive 
their  exultation  at  the  thought  of  having  him  at  such  overwhelming 
advantage. 

Such  an  infernal  Babel  of  whooping  screeches,  howls  and  yells,  as 
now  filled  that  square,  was  probably  never  heard  before  from  the 
same  number  of  human  throats.  They  dared  not— or  rather  it  is 
against  one  of  the  fixed  usages  of  their  warfare — to  charge  upon  a 
building  of  any  kind,  and  therefore  when  they  found  them  coming 
forth,  they  changed  their  tactics  essentially,  for  this  seemed  too  good 
a  chance  to  entrap  their  hated  foe. 

The  main  body  drew  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  square,  and 
dismounting,  laid  their  bows  and  lances  down  at  their  feet,  and  then 
stood  with  folded  arms  at  the  heads  of  their  horses,  to  signify  that 
they  would  b^i  cowtftitvptuous  lookers  on,  while  a  party  of  only 
twenty  picked  -watTvoT^  lo^^  ^ox^^t^  ^\»  ^  ^^o^^^^^scA  ^bftn  immedi- 
ately in  front  o?  \\v^  doox,  «w  ^^on?  «cwscv%^^xcv^^srS\^  «<^^t^'%.\5jS>fc. 
Soanlsh   dated  l\vem  \.o  com^  ^otW  «eA  m^^\.  V>i^^^ Ns^^n^-i^  ^ts^s^ 
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thet,  and  pointing  back  to  the  large  body  of  warriors  behind,  told 
them  that  brave  men  scorned  to  fight  such  white-faced  cowards  at  dis- 
advantage of  numbers,  and  that  these  would  not  move  from  where 
they  were  if  that  great  coward  chief,  Little  Red-Head,  dared  to  come 
forth  and  prove  that  he  was  not  a  feeble  woman,  <kc.  &c 

The  Rangers,  who  had  now  recovered  their  good  humor,  only  greet- 
ed this  ludicrous  farce  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter,  and  twirled  their 
fingers  at  them  ludicrously. 

The  savages,  rendered  furious  at  this  failure  of  their — ^as  they  sup- 
posed— ^profound  stratagem,  wheeled  their  horses  suddenlv,  and 
slapped  their  breech-clouts  at  them  as  they  galloped  off.  At  this, 
the  last  indignity  an  Indian  can  offer  to  a  foe,  and  which  a  frontiers- 
man can  or  will  endure,  by  one  simultaneous  moveinent  the  Rangers 
sprang  to  their  rifles,  and  let  drive  a  terrible  volley  among  them, 
which  tumbled  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  rash  vaunters  from  their 
saddles. 

Tliis  unexpected  retaliation  very  suddenly  waked  the  Comanches 
up  from  the  delusion  of  impunity,  and  brought  back  rather  emphap 
dcally  to  their  memories  the  kind  of  persons  they  were  dealing  with, 
for  this  kind  of  conclusion  had  been  no  part  of  their  calculations. 
Their  object  had  been  to  taunt  the  Rangers  forth  to  meet  them  on 
their  own,  that  is,  open  ground,  where  they  would  have  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  numbers  and  of  their  peculiar  modes  of  warfare.  They 
had  thought  that  a  brave  so  noted  for  fierce  courage  as  was  the  Little 
Red-Head,  would  not  stop  to  consider  numbers  when  grossly  insult- 
ed after  the  manner  in  which  we  have  seen,  and  when  invited  to 
come  out  for  an  equal  fight,  but  would  rush  forth  with  all  his  men  to 
meet  the  challenge,  when  they  would  have  him  in  their  power,  as  it 
^  would  only  take  an  instant  to  regain  their  arms,  leap  into  their  sad- 
dles, and  be  upon  them  before  they  could  possibly  regain  shelter.  Now, 
when  they  saw  some  of  their  most  noted  braves  tumbling  from  their 
horses  as  the  fruits  of  their  foolish  mistake,  their  rage  knew  no  bounds, 
but  that  of  usage,  which  prevented  them  from  storming  a  fortress  of 
any  kind,  and  they  rushed  forward  with  the  horrid  cries  of  infuriated 
demons ;  and  in  face  of  another  galling  tire  from  the  house,  they 
bore  off  the  bodies  of  their  slain,  by  this  time  considerably  increased 
in  number,  and  shaking  their  lances  behind  them  with  diabolical  ges- 
tures of  menace,  they  passed  clattering  through  the  town  towards 
the  open  plains  on  the  west,  while  the  taunting  laugh  of  the  Ran- 
gers was  shouted  in  their  ears. 

They  continued  for  an  hour  or  so  to  gallop  to  and  fro  in  swift 
troops  like  plovers  along  the  plain,  making  insulting  gestures  and 
uttering  cries  of  defiance  in  renewed  invitation  to  the  Rangers  to 
come  forth.  Some  of  the  parties,  again  emboldened  by  their  quiet, 
re-entered  the  town,  and  committed  some  most  infernal  outrages 
upon  the  poor  Mexicans,  which  was  every  now  and  then  reported 
to  the  Rangers  by  some  breathless  messenger — even  carrying  off  a 
number  of  handsome  Mexican  girls.  These  cooV  ^«a\t^  Vew^  ^ 
Ma  with  the  greatest  unconcern,  and  contmueA  XXi^vc  eatoxsafc  ^nsv^a^ 
gbonta  of  lau^ter  at  the  expense  of  the  pooT  Comaxidfikfca. 
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Suddenly  the  Little  Bed-Head,  whose  blood  was  now  up,  as  he 
had  tasted  battle,  sprang  to  his  feet  as  the  shrieks  of  some  poor 
Mexican  women,  who  were  being  dragged  into  hateful  and  hideous 
captivity,  were  wafted  to  his  ears —  , 

"  Boys,  I  can't  stand  this !  Let's  drive  these  scoundrels  back  to 
their  own  mountains !'' 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when  every  man  jumped  to  his 
feet  as  by  one  electric  impulse,  and  sprang  for  his  rifle  amidst  cries 
of  approval. 

"  We  can  whip  the  whole !" 

"That's  you.  Captain!  We're  your  boys !  Well  fan  'em  out» 
the  filthy  thieves,  if  they  were  a  thousand." 

"  Hurrah  for  our  Captain !     He's  some  in  a  briar-patch !" 

"  We'll  teach  these  dirty  copper-heads  to  come  into  Baha  while 
Rangers  own  it !  Whoop  !  whoop !  Hurrah,  boys !  One  more  glass 
before  we  part,  to  get  our  horses  !"  said  Captain  Red,  as  he  filled 
his  to  the  brim.  Tbe  rest  followed  suit,  and  in  another  moment, 
amidst  the  sounds  of  social  uproar,  these  men  separated  to  get  their 
horses  to  ride  on  one  of  the  maddest  dare-devU  chases  ever  ridden 
by  men  before. 

It  took  them  but  a  little  while  to  mount,  for  a  Ranger's  horse  is 
always  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  as  well  as  his  arms,  and  with 
one  wild  whoop,  which  made  the  terrified  Mexicans  tremble  and 
slink  closer  in  their  comers,  they  dashed  out  of  to¥m  at  full  speed 
in  the  pursuit. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  its  thin 
straggling  suburb  of  dobey  huts,  they  came  abruptly  upon  the 
broad  plain  of  the  prairie,  which,  afler  a  short  distance,  became 
gradually  dotted,  at  wide  intervals,  with  small  islands  of  timber, 
called  "  motts."  They  saw,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  only  a  single 
predatory  party,  such  as  we  have  spoken  of;  and  this  seemed  to 
have  just  issued  from  the  town,  and  to  be  encumbered  with  plunder 
and  prisoners.  The  hurried  supposition  was,  that  the  other  parties, 
who  had  so  lately  been  in  sight,  must  have  crossed  the  San  Antonio 
River  above,  and  be  entering  the  town  on  the  other  side. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  had  it  been  one  party,  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  enemy,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  the  Rangers — so 
they  dashed  at  the  one  in  view,  and,  come  what  might,  they  meant 
to  overhaul  this  one  at  any  rate. 

Tlie  race  soon  became  exciting — since,  as  the  flying  party  were 
evidently  encumbered  heavily,  the  Americans  gained  rapidly  upon 
them,  and  were  beginning  to  yell,  in  anticipated  triumph,  when 
they  reached  the  larger  motts,  which  are  several  miles  out  from  the 
town.  Here  the  fugitives  were  suddenly  joined  by  another  party, 
which  glided  out  from  behind  one  of  them,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  embarrassing  burdens  upon  themselves — ^by  which 
movement  the  pace  of  the  first  was  wonderfully  accelerated. 

The  sight  of  this  accession  only  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Americans,  who  ur^ed  \iie  ra^.^  V\\Xx  ^^\.  %t^a.ter  eagerness ;  for  the 
Indians  were  jual  a^>ou\i  \Ihr^^  \^  Q'Ckfe  \iQ^^«sA  >^Qax^^x^\  ^oitd. 
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m  some  sport.  The  distance  between  the  two  parties  was  now 
siderably  increased,  for  these  Indians  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of 
ting  work  out  of  their  tough  mountain  horses — ^so  much  so,  in- 
d,  that  they  usually  escape  from  American  horsemen,  even  when 
latter  are  better  mounted. 

Vhen  the  chase  had  continued  for  several  miles,  the  Comanches 
ler  really  were,  or  appeared  to  be,  losing  ground.  Their  horses 
ged  in  speed  considerably,  and  when  this  was  noticed,  Little  Red- 
id bent  forward  in  his  saddle,  and,  yelling  like  a  madman,  lashed 
horse  until  the  blood  fiew  at  each  whacking  blow,  and  with  the 
rse  cry : 

They're  ours !  Come  on !" 

)arted  ahead.  His  party,  as  much  excited  as  himself,  responded 
1  the  welkin  fairly  rang  again  with  their  fierce  cries.  On  !  on  ! 
eps  the  clattering  race,  hurled  headlong  over  the  shaking  plain, 
'  beginning  to  change  its  character,  which,  heretofore,  had  been 
r  diversified  by  "motts"  of  timber,  scattered  promiscuously 
r  the  surface ;  but  now  they  were  approaching  a  long  line  of 
k  timber,  fenced  along  its  edges  by  a  low  chaparral  of  dense 
thorny  growth,  which  was  utterly  impenetrable  to  horses,  and 
2h  the  naked  Comanches  would  rather  die  than  attempt  to  ride 
lugh,  if  they  could. 

his  the  Rangers  well  knew,  and  they  had  almost  held  their 
iths  as  they  watched — ^bending  over  their  horses'  heads,  with 
.ed  lips  and  straining  eyes,  to  see  whether  the  Indians  would 
i  in  that  direction,  where  they  were  as  secure  as  if  they  had  run 
Q  against  a  stone  wall.  The  moment  it  became  certain  that  this 
the  direction,  there  was  a  universal  burst  of  jeering  laughter, 
lered  savagely  hysterical  by  the  excited  passions  of  these  wild 
I. 

Ha !  ha !  We  've  got  you  now !''  was  almost  hissed,  in  a  smoth- 
i  voice,  from  between  the  set  teeth  of  Little  Red-Head,  as  they 
3d  rapidly  upon  the  flying  savages,  who,  exhibiting  every  sign  of 
3r,  began  to  look  back,  and  drop  articles  of  plunder. 
Ha  !  peeling— -disgorging — are  you  ?  Ill  disgorge  you !" — 
tered  the  leader,  as  he  looked  to  his  rifle,  which  lay  across  the 
lie  before  him — 
Let  out  another  link,  boys !" 

e  shouted  in  a  deep  tone,  as  they  neared  the  wood,  and  were  now 
in  rifle  shot.    The  eager  men  were  beginning  to  handle  their 

Hold  on !     Keep  your  horses  to  the  work !    Time  enough  when 
e  among  them !   They  can't  escape !"  was  the  prompt  command, 
t  this  moment  the  Indians  reached  the  timber,  and,  one  afler 
her,  their  dark  forms  disappeared  within  its  seemingly  impene- 
[e  bosom — like  a  great  black  serpent,  gliding  into  its  shadowy 
To  describe  the  yell  of  infuriated  astonishment — the  blank,  pale 
of  surprise^  which  the  Rangers  exchanged  dMtm^  OTkft\iYvd  \\i.- 
of  uncertainty f  would  b^  impossible.    IBxxt  Vk<&  ^Wrsi  \y^«t 
ed  quickly — 
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"  On  boys !  if  they're  going  below,  well  follow  them !" 

The  men  cheered,  and  they  swept  after  them  beneuth  the  wood.  One 
short  minute  beneath  the  shadows — a  little  time  of  darkened,  breath 
less  speed,  and  they  burst  into  the  sunlight  of  the  prairie  beyond 
Their  eyes  were  dazzled  !  Their  senses  stunned !  It  was  but  for  ao 
instant.  The  harsh  and  stunning  howl  that  greeted  them  to  this  daz- 
zling light,  they  had  heard  before — those  dusky,  hideous  forms,  rush 
upon  them  from  every  side — but  they  had  seen  their  long  lances  and 
feathered  crowns  shake  and  toss  in  fight  before — and  though  they 
came  like  a  torrent  closing  round  them,  these  brave  men  were  not 
unnerved ! 

The  ring  of  their  rifles  ro^e  in  deadly  lullaby  over  the  triumphingly 
howls  of  successful  strategy — recoiling  the  overwhelming  waves  in 
silence  for  a  moment,  while  the  smoke  arose — but  then  the  recoil  was 
stayed  by  the  tremendous  rush  from  the  circles  without — ^for  they 
were  in  the  very  middle  of  a  camp— or  rather  ambush — of  three 
hundred  Comanches,  and  only  those  nearest  could  reach  them,  of 
course,  but  then  this  rush  drove  on  those  before  upon  them,  trampling 
the  bodies  of  their  own  slain  that  had  fallen  by  the  first  fire,  and  in 
spite  of  the  terrible  execution  done  by  the  pistols  of  the  Rangers,  the 
roaring  tide  rushed  on.  The  Comanches  were  wild  with  ferocious 
exultation — for  here  they  had,  at  last,  entrapped  their  formidable  and 
most  audacious  foe,  the  Little  Red-Head,  whose  fiery  scalp  was 
worth  the  feathered  coronet  of  a  chief  to  any  one  of  them.  Terribly 
these  barbaric  billows  swayed  and  rolled  before  the  murderous  fire  of 
fifteen  hemmed  in  and  desperate  men. 

The  pistols  soon  became  useless.  Recoil  after  recoil  of  the  Indians 
had  been  driven  in,  yet  the  relentless  thirst  for  vengeance  and  that 
fiery  scalp  grew  more  and  more  unappeasable ;  and  though  lance 
grated  against  lance  in  the  bodies  of  Ranger  after  Ranger,  and 
arrows  flew  like  hail,  still  this  strange  and  furious  fight  went  on.  The 
Rangers  had  drawn  their  heavy  bowie-knives,  and  laid  about  them 
with  desperate  strength,  clipping  off  the  lance-heads  like  carrot-tops, 
as  they  were  frequently  crossed  above  them  in  the  wild  tumultuous 
struggle. 

It  was  a  volcanic  chaos  of  fringed  buckskins — ^breech-clouts — stream- 
ing feathers — rifles — lances — pistols — ^arrows — ^horses— oaths— knives 
— death-groans — screams — ^yells  and  whoops,  boiling  and  tumbling 
beneath  the  smiling  sun  of  God's  own  blessed,  gentle  spring. 

Ah,  it  was  horrible  enough  ! 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  presumptuous  squad  should  have  been 
borne  down  at  once,  and  utterly  exterminated  by  this  tremendous 
pressure — ^but  it  should  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  Comanches 
had  at  that  time  little  knowledge  of  fire-arms  beyond  the  efiects  from 
which  they  had  suffered,  or  been  witnesses  of,  and  therefore  greatly 
anaplified  them,  and  indeed  held  them  in  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  perhaps  the  world  never  witnessed — on  a  small 
scale,  to  be  sure — a  more  remarkable  instance  of  an  agile,  fierce,  re- 
lentless struggle,  t\vaii  \]ioi^\>^Vwfeet\.^^»^^^'SR  \afcxi  ^sAtke  compare 
tive  host  by  whom  lYiey  -were  svrctovi^.^^^.   '\^fla^  <i.^  \\»\— ^!i^*s«a.  x^ 
three  hundred! — ^tak«[i\>y  sMT^ns^^^XooX 
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diere  was  one  young  man  in  this  doomed  party  who  had  acted 
dlj  since  thej  set  off  on  this  fatal  chase.  He  it  was  who'  had 
ispered  hurriedly  in  the  ear  of  Little  Red-Head  something  that 
sed  his  sudden  and  unexpected  proposition  to  follow  the  Coman- 
s.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who  came  out  in  the  party  with 
lieutenant  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  my  informant.  His  real 
ne  had  not  been  given.    He  had  been  the  most  eager  and  rash  of 

Rangers,  and  had  fought  with  almost  superhuman  fierceness. 
ce  the  moment  of  their  falling  into  this  ambush,  his  object  had 
med  to  have  been  to  cut  his  way  through  the  overwhelming  mass 
:he  direction  of  a  group  of  warriors  that  took  no  part  in  what  was 
Qg  on,  but  were  evidently  in  charge  of  the  prisoners.  He  had 
n  taken  the  lead  of  his  captain,  and  by  his  frantic  efforts  had  suc- 
ded  in  carving  a  bloody  lane  through  the  Indians  to  this  point. 
ij  had  evidently  been  impressed  with  a  sort  of  panic  by  his  in- 
lible  fury,  and  gave  way  before  a  desperation  which  seemed  to 
r  a  charmed  life.  Now  was  the  time  to  escape,  if  ever  ! 
{ut  his  eager  eye  had  sought  for  one  form  among  the  prisoners, 
ire  were  but  three.  The  glance  was  quick  as  lightning,  but  seem- 
to  be  sufficient. 
'  Oh  God !  she  is  not  here !" 

le  rather  shrieked  these  words  than  spoke  them.  He  turned 
Y  pale,  and  without  a  word  more,  or  a  single  groan,  pitched  for- 
-d  over  the  head  of  his  horse  among  the  trampling  hoofs.  Little 
1-Head  was  at  his  side  when  he  thus  fell  without  a  wound,  for, 
logely  enough,  he  had  as  yet  entirely  escaped.  With  a  strange, 
rowful  cry,  he  reined  in  his  horse,  and  the  last  that  was  seen  of 
de  Red-Head,  twenty  lances  were  meeting  through  his  unresisting 
ly ;  and  as  the  two  young  men  who  escaped  burst  free  upon  the 
n  ground  again,  and  made  off,  bleeding  with  many  wounds,  the 
loniac  yells  of  triumph  from  the  Comanches,  echoed  horribly  in 
ir  ears.  There  was  little  attempt  made  to  overtake  them,  and  they 
in  safe — ^the  lieutenant,  with  the  loss  of  the  finger  and  thumb  of 

hand,  together  with  half  a  dozen  body  wounds,  and  his  friend 
ling  in  the  saddle  from  the  loss  of  blood  from  as  many  more. 
Ims  ended  this  horrible  and  strange  affair,  which,  perhaps,  has 
dly  a  parallel  in  any  annals.     But  not  the  least  singular  part  of  it 
I  revealed  aflerwards. 

Trom  papers  discovered  among  the  effects  of  Little  Red-Head,  it 
>eared  that  this  young  man  was  Mark  Catesby,  and  that  Red 
I  his  natural  brother — an  illegitimate  son  of  old  Catesby  ! 
L  paper  of  instructions  with  regard  to  Mark  was  found,  too,  con- 
ling  the  mysterious  signature,  "  Regulus,"  and  which  was  worded 
he  imperious  language  of  entire  despotism.  What  became  of 
young  girl  Juliet  we  may  yet  hear.  That  she  was  snatched  up 
the  street  and  carried  off  by  the  Comanches,  is  all  we  can  say  at 
3ent. 
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ART.  in-INSURANCE  OF  CHARACTER. 

While  our  Insurance  Companies  are  daily  taking  risks  against  fire, 
life,  and  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  there  is  still  one  important  branch  of 
the  business  heretofore  overlooked  in  this  country,  which  would  ma- 
terially contribute  both  to  their  own  profits  and  the  advancement  of 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  people.  We  mean  that  of  affording 
securityship  on  the  bonds  of  applicants  for  public  offices,  banks,  ^»^, 
or  any  situation  of  responsibility, — or  the  extension  of  the  present 
system  of  Insurance,  so  as  to  embrace  the  character  as  well  as  the 
life  of  the  insured  party. 

The  advantages  of  such  companies  are  twofold,  the  benefit  result- 
ing not  being  confined  to  the  party  more  immediately  interested. 
Relief  is  at  once  afforded  to  many  liberal-hearted  friends,  who  have 
experienced  the  inconvenience  of  being  oflen  called  upon  to  assume 
for  others,  who  become  candidates  for  office,  a  heavy  weight  of  pecu- 
niary responsibility.  Here  is,  of  itself,  no  small  inducement  to  such 
unlucky  wights  to  become  members  of  an  Association  of  the  kind, 
and  thereby  diminish  their  own  personal  liabilities.  The  individual 
insured,  by  paying  a  premium  for  the  benefit,  is  saved  either  the  im- 
pleasant  condition  of  dependence  and  indebtedness,  to  which  the  boon 
which  he  is  compelled  to  ask  gratuitously  from  an  individual  invari- 
ably subjects  him,  or  else  the  humiliating  mortification  of  a  refusal. 
The  insurer,  instead  of  becoming  individually  in  danger  of  suffering 
from  his  agency  in  the  matter,  throws  his  annual  contribution  into 
the  general  fund,  and  shares  with  a  hundred  others,  not  the  risk  of 
loss,  but  the  certainty  of  a  handsome  dividend.  To  illustrate  what 
may  appear  to  some  an  extravagant  conclusion,  let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment,  that  every  bank  officer,  (to  say  nothing  of  officers  in  van- 
ous  grades  and  departments  of  labor,  who  are  required  to  give  secu- 
rity for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,)  instead  of  having  been 
compelled  to  incur  obligations  to  individual  friends,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  to  an  Insurance  Company,  annually,  a  per  centage  on 
the  amount  of  securityship,  for  which  those  individuals  have  bewi 
hitherto  nominally  liable.  What  a  large  amount  of  revenue  might 
have  been  accumulated  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the  Company ;  and 
what  an  immense  disproportion  would  this  be  to  the  losses  incurred, 
(if  any  of  consequence  have  been  incurred  during  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years.) — Losses  by  fire,  shipwreck,  and  other  c^^ualties,  are  not 
ovXy  frequent^  but  absolutely  certain  and  inevitable  in  the  common 
course  of  nature.  Our  banks  and  corporations,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
hibit little  or  no  evidence  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  re- 
gponsibility  for  the  character  of  their  officers,  mdividual  security- 
ship  (admitting,  of  course,  some  occasional  exceptions^  has  been  so 
far  in  a  great  measure  nominal.  Indeed,  so  great  is  tne  dispropor- 
tion between  the  amount  of  security  required  in  many  instances,  and 
the  largest  possible  amount  for  which  the  officer  can  ever  become  a 
defaulter,  (admitting  Yam  V>\i^  XJiaa  N«rj  o^xxA^saewia  of  knavery  V\ 
that  the  apparent  Teai^iis\ViTX\\.^  \a,  \.o  «*  ^«aX  ^TXA\)X^\^^Ts^£fi>s^vB£l 
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tly  for  efTect.  Still  the  obligation  conferred  is  not  the  less  bind- 
13  the  securitj  is  sometimes  compelled  to  prove  himself,  on  oath, 
e  worth  double  the  already  extravagant  sum  demanded,  on  his 
t's  bond. 

>  the  poor  man,  especially,  such  an  institution  is  most  desirable, 
chiefly  in  subordinate  situations,  where  the  salaries  are  moderate 
the  amount  of  security  disproportionately  large,  that  the  benefits 
suring  character  are  experienced.  A  man,  with  a  family  depend- 
ipon  him  for  support,  would  cheerfully  appropriate,  every  year, 
rtain  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  office  which  he  may  seek,  in 
r  that  he  may  obtain,  for  a  consideration,  that  guarantee  of  char- 
'  which  he  would  be  reluctant  to  purchase  at  the  expense  perhaps 
is  own  independence,  or  at  any  rate,  of  incurring  obligation  to  a 
d  or  patron. 

tere  is  but  one  institution  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of  in  the 
d,  and  we  have  been  at  some  difficulty  to  ascertain  definitely  the 
se  modus  operandi  by  which  its  movements  are  regulated.  The 
*antee  Society  of  London  was  established  in  1B40.  This  Society 
ipowered  to  give  security  for  the  fidelitv  of  persons  holding  sit- 
»ns  of  trust  where  securities  are  required,  on  the  annual  payment 

stipulated  rate  per  cent.  Security  is  granted  to  all  approved 
Mis  employed  by  public  companies,  by  the  great  trading  and 
ing  interests  in  London  and  the  country ;  also  to  persons  in  any 
3ity,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  fur- 
security  to  their  employers,  for  honesty  and  the  faithful  perform- 
of  their  duties.  No  demand  is  made  for  stamps,  legal  charge 
;herwise,  in  addition  to  the  premium.  Forms  of  proposal,  or 
r  information,  ure  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  Thomas  Dodgson — 
5,  19  Birchin  Lane,  and  by  the  Society's  agents  in  all  the  prin- 

cities  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  forms  embrace  all  ne- 
iry  particulars  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  applicant — age, 
ence,  occupation,  standing  in  respect  to  character  and  habits,  re- 
Qs  in  life,  and  extent  of  responsibility  attached  to  the  office, 
premium  which  the  office-holder  pays,  is  graduated  in  reference 
lese  attendant  circumstances ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  applicant 
Ining  accommodation  in  proportion  to  his  means,  it  is  rather  ao- 
Ing  to  the  estimated  risk  which  the  Company  undertakes  in  be- 
ng  responsible  for  the  honesty  of  the  insured.  One  whose 
icter  is  above  suspicion  in  the  community  in  which  he  resides, 
d  thus  become  entitled  to  be  insured  at  a  lower  rate  of  premium 
his  less  circumspect  neighbor — a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
y  of  banking  privileges,  which  oflen  reverses  the  picture. 
le  salutary  eflfect  of  such  an  enlargement  of  the  benefits  of  in- 
ice,  would,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  be  soon  felt,  in  the  more 
tkble  tone  which  it  would  impait  to  the  general  aspect  of  busi- 

and  the  influence  which  it  would  exert  in  placing  the  poor  man, 
jut  means  or  friends,  and  him  who  is  blessed  with  both,  on  the 
\  footing.    Many  worthy  and  capable  men,  ^Yvo^^  ^tlX\^<(s^^Sl<^TA 
i  confer  dignity  upon  the  ofllices  to  w\uc\i  t\ve^  xcvdJ^  \)^  ^oi^ec^ 
)terred  £rom  offeiing  their  names  for  oSioft,  tioiou^  Vi  ydl^oss^i^ 
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sition  to  place  themselves  in  situations  where  thej  must  become  in* 
debted  for  favors.  And  instances  have  often  occurred,  where  persons 
who  have  been  unanimously  called  to  fill  sudi  positions  have  beat 
compelled  to  decline  for  the  same  reason.  Hie  per  centage  of  m- 
surance  in  such  cases  may  be  graduated,  in  reference  to  the  known 
and  acknowledged  character  and  standing  of  the  applicant ;  and  tk 
risk  Incurred  (at  least  in  the  community  where  we  have  enjoyed  the 
most  opportunities  of  observation)  would  be  far  less  than  that  m* 
volved  in  any  other  contingency  provided  against  by  associations  ztov 
in  existence. 

There  are  many  in  every  community  who  feel  deeply  the  embtr- 
rassment  of  being  frequently  called  upon  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties  of  securityship.     Unbounded  as  may  be  the  confidence  reposed 
in  the  integrity  of  a  friend  whom  he  may  desire  to  serve,  the  indiTJ- 
duai  insurer  of  character  feels  it  to  be  an  investment  which  yields  no 
premium,  and  may,  one  day  or  other,  through  some  accident  bj  do 
means  affecting  his  friend's  integrity,  reduce  himi  and  his  family  to 
beggary.     A  single  loss  of  a  few  thousands,  by  fire  or  any  other 
catastrophe,  may  break  an  individual,  but  would  be  an  everj-daj 
trifle  to  a  wealthy  corporation.     The  advantage  of  association,  for 
any  object,  cannot,  of  course,  be  questioned  in  this  age  of  the  world. 
To  both  the  insurer  and  insured,  then,  the  system  proposed  would 
appear  to  be  a  blessing.     The  former  is  subjected  to  &r  less  risk,  the 
latter  b  relieved  of  his  unpleasant  position  of  dependence.    Such  u 
improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  society  is  worth  stnnng 
after.     No  better  mode  of  investment  can  be  devised,  whether  for 
capitalists  or  every  citizen  who  has  the  means  of  purchasing  a  single 
share.     Many  of  our  citizens  with  very  moderate  means  would  wlWr 
ingly  unite  in  such  an  organization,  if  those  more  able,  and  possess- 
ing the  requisite  means  and  influence,  would  only  take  the  lead.  We 
have  had  occasion  before,  at  the  suggestion  of  others,  to  present  this 
subject  for  consideration  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  dov 
would  most  respectfully  invite  the  views  of  our  friends  with  regard 
to  it,  in  your  coluinns.     The  proposition  strikes  us  as  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  interests  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  times,  one  of  w 
great  objects  which  it  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  press  to  watch 
over  and  foster.     An  association  such  as  it  contemplates,  would  be 
one  of  general  public  utility,  inasmuch  as  the  plan  involves  the  en- 
couragement of  industry  and  economy,  and  the  equitable  division  of 
labor — ^two  essential  elements  in  the  politico-economical  organizatioB 
of  wealth. 
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ART.  IV.-CHANCELIOR  HARPER'S  MEMOIR  ON  SUYERY. 

OBJECTION    ANSWERED "  THE   SLAVE  IS  CUT  OFF  FROM  THE   MEANS   OF 

INTELLECTUAL,  MORAL,  AND  RELIGIOUS  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  IN  CONSE- 
QUENCE UIS  MORAL  CHARACTER  BECOMES  DEPRAVED,  AND  HE  ADDICTED 
TO  DEGRADING  VICES." (Part  III,*) 

The  slave  is  cut  off  from  the  means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
giofus  improvement,  and  in  consequence  his  moral  character  becomes 
depraved,  and  he  addicted  to  degrading  vices,  iThe  slave  receives  such 
instruction  as  qualifies  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  particular 
station.  The  Creator  did  not  intend  that  every  individual  human 
being  should  be  highly  cultivated,  morally  and  intellectually,  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  has  imposed  conditions  on  society  which  would  ren- 
der this  impossible.  There  must  be  general  mediocrity,  or  the  highest 
cultivation  must  exist  along  with  ignorance,  vice,  and  degradation. 
But  is  there,  in  the  aggregate  of  society,  less  opportunity  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  slavery  1 
We  must  estimate  institutions  from  their  aggregate  of  good  or  evil. 
1  refer  to  the  views  which  I  have  before  expressed  to  this  society.  It 
is  by  the  existence  of  slavery,  exempting  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
citizens  from  the  necessity  of  bodily  labor,  that  we  have  a  greater 
proportion  than  any  other  people,  who  have  leisure  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  the  means  of  attaining  a  liberal  education.  If  we 
throw  away  this  opportunity,  we  shall  be  morally  responsible  for  the 
neglect  or  abuse  of  our  advantages,  and  shall  most  unquestionably 
pay  the  penalty.  But  the  blame  will  rest  on  ourselves,  and  not  on 
the  character  of  our  institutions.j 

I  add  further,  notwithstanding  that  equality  seems  to  be  the  pas- 
sion of  the  day,  if,  as  Providence  has  evidently  decreed,  there  can  be 
but  a  certain  portion  of  intellectual  excellence  in  any  community,  it 
is  better  that  it  should  be  unequally  divided.  It  is  better  that  a  part 
should  be  fully  and  highly  cultivated,  and  the  rest  utterly  ignorant. 
To  constitute  a  society,  a  variety  of  offices  must  be  discharged,  from 
those  requiring  but  the  lowest  degree  of  intellectual  power,  to  those 
requiring  the  very  highest,  and  it  should  seem  that  the  endowments 
ought  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 
In  the  course  of  human  affairs,  there  arise  difficulties  which  can  only 
be  comprehended  or  surmounted  by  the  strongest  native  power  of 
intellect,  strengthened  by  the  most  assiduous  exercise,  and  enriched 
with  the  most  extended  knowledge ;  and  even  these  are  sometimes 
found  inadequate  to  the  exigency.  The  first  want  of  society  is — lead- 
ers. Who  shall  estimate  the  value  to  Athens,  of  Solon,  Aristides, 
Themistocles,  Cymon  or  Pericles  1  If  society  have  not  leaders  quali- 
fied as  I  have  said,  they  will  have  those  who  will  lead  them  blindly 
to  their  loss  and  ruin.     Men  of  no  great  native  power  of  intellect, 


♦  For  Part  II,  see  vol.  yin.,p.  «3». 
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and  of  imperfect  and  superficial  knowledge,  are  the  most  mischieTons 
of  all — none  a|*e  so  busy,  meddling,  confident,  presumptuous  and  in- 
tolerant. The  whole  of  society  receives  the  benefit  of  the  exertions 
of  a  mind  of  extraordinary  endowments.  Of  all  communities,  one 
of  the  least  desirable  would  be,  that  in  which  imperfect,  superificial, 
half-education  should  be  universal.  The  first  care  of  a  state  which 
regards  its  own  safety,  prosperity  and  honor,  should  be,  that  when 
minds  of  extraordinary  power  appear— -to  whatever  department  of 
knowledge,  art  or  science  their  exertions  may  be  directed — ^the  means 
should  be  provided  of  their  most  consummate  cultivation.  Next  to 
this,  that  education  should  be  as  widely  extended  as  possible. 

Odium  has  been  cast  upon  our  legislation  on  account  of  its  forbid- 
ding the  elements  of  education  to  be  communicated  to  slaves.  But 
in  truth,  what  injury  is  done  to  them  by  this  ?  He  who  works  during 
the  day  with  his  hands,  does  not  read  in  intervals  of  leisure  for  his 
amusement,  or  the  improvement  of  his  mind— -or  the  exceptions  are 
so  very  rare  as  scarcely  to  need  the  being  provided  for.  Of  the 
many  slaves  whom  I  have  known  capable  of  reading,  I  have  never 
known  one  to  read  anything  but  the  Bible,  and  this  task  they  impose 
on  themselves  as  matter^  of  duty.  Of  all  methods  of  religious  in- 
struction, however,  this,  of  reading  for  themselves,  would  be  the 
most  inefficient — their  comprehension  is  defective,  and  the  employ- 
ment is  to  them  an  unusual  and  laborious  one.  There  are  but  very 
few  who  do  not  enjoy  other  means,  more  effectual  for  religious  in- 
struction. There  is  no  place  of  worship  opened  for  the  white  popu- 
lation from  which  they  are  excluded.  I  believe  it  a  mistake,  to  say 
that  the  instructions  there  given  are  not  adapted  to  their  comprehen- 
sion, or  calculated  to  improve  them.  If  they  are  given  as  they  ought 
to  be,  practically  and  without  pretension,  and  are  such  as  are  general- 
ly intelligible  to  the  free  part  of  the  audience,  comprehending  all 
grades  of  intellectual  capacity,  they  will  not  be  unintelligible  to 
slaves.  I  doubt  whether  this  be  not  better  than  instruction,  address- 
ed specially  to  themselves,  which  they  might  look  upon  as  a  device 
of  the  master's,  to  make  them  more  obedient  and  profitable  to  him- 
self. Their  minds,  generally,  show  a  strong  religious  tendency,  and 
they  are  fond  of  assuming  the  office  of  religious  instructors  to  eadi 
other ;  and  perhaps  their  religious  notions  are  not  much  more  ex- 
travagant than  those  of  a  large  portion  of  the  free  population  of  our 
country.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
them  than  of  the  free  population,  who  make  some  sort  of  religious 
profession.  It  is  certainly  the  master's  interest  that  they  should  have 
proper  religious  sentiments,  and  if  he  fails  in  his  duty  towards  them, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  consequences  will  be  visited  not  upon  them, 
but  upon  him. 

If  there  were  any  chance  of  their  elevating  their  rank  and  condi- 
tion in  society,  it  might  be  matter  of  hardship,  that  they  should  be 
debarred  those  rudiments  of  knowledge  which  open  the  way  to  far- 
ther attainments.  But  this  they  know  cannot  be,  Mid  that  farther 
attainments  wou\d  \ie  wse\e^%  \.o  x^tvem,  O^  xSaa  ^n\1  of  this,  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.     X  \LiiON«j\e^^e  ot  x^a^M^^^  ^x\^vq%^  «di\  ^<^  ^^tsxjbcs*. 
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?  arithmetic,  is  convenient  and  important  to  the  free  laiborer,  who 
^  ^e  transactor  of  his  own  affairs,  and  the  guardian  uf  his  own  in- 
^^^t8 — but  of  what  use  would  they  be  to  the  slave  1  These  alone 
"^  Dot  elevate  the  mind  or  character,  if  such  elevation  were  de- 
«^ble. 

If  we  estimate  their  morals  according  to  that  whidi  should  be  the 
^^dard  of  a  free  man's  morality,  then  I  grant  they  are  degraded  in 
Morals — though  by  no  means  to  die  extent  which  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  institution  seem  to  suppose.     We  justly  suppose, 
^hat  the  Creator  will  require  of  man  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  station  in  which  his  Providence  has  placed  him,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  virtues  which  are  adapted  to  their  performance ;  that  He  wiU 
tnake  allowance  for  all  imperfection  of  knowledge,  and  the  absence  of 
the  usual  helps  and  motives  which  lead  to  s^-correetion  and  im- 
provement.   The  degradation  of  morals  relates  principally  to  loose 
notions   of  honesty,  leading  to  petty  thefts ;  to  fidsehood  and  to 
licentious  intercourse  between  the  sexes.     Though  with  respect  even 
to  these,  I  protest  against  the  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  elsewhere 
entertained,  that  they  are  universal,  or  that  slaves,  in  respect  to  them, 
might  not  well  bear  a  comparison  with  the  lowest  laborious  filass  of 
other  countries.     But  certainly  there  is  much  dishonesty,  leading  to 
petty  thefts.     It  leads,  however,  to  nothing  else.    They  have  no 
oontracts  or  dealings  which  might  be  a  temptation  to  fraud,  nor  do  I 
laiow  that  their  characters  have  any  tendency  that  way.    They  are 
restrained  by  the  constant,  vigilant,  and  interested  superint^idenoe 
^hich  is  exercised  over  them,  from  the  commission  of  offences  of 
greater  magnitude — even  if  they  were  disposed  to  them — which  I 
am  satisfied  they  are  not.     Nothing  is  so  rarely  heard  of  as  an  atro- 
cious crime  committed  by  a  slave ;  especially  since  th^  have  worn 
off  the  savage  character  which  their  progenitors  brought  with  them 
from  Africa.     Their  offences  are  confined  to  petty  depredations, 
principally  for  the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  and  these,  for  rea- 
sons already  given,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  property  of  tlieir 
owner,  which  is  most  exposed  to  them.    They  could  make  no  use  of 
a  considerable  booty,  if  they  should  obtain  it.     It  is  plain  that  this 
is  a  less  evil  to  society,  in  its  consequences  and  example,  than  if 
committed  by  a  freeman,  who  is  a  master  of  his  0¥m  time  and  ac- 
tions.    With  reference  to  society,  then,  the  offence  is  less  in  itself — 
and  may  we  not  hope  it  is  less  in  the  sight  of  God  1    A  slave  has  no 
hope  that,  by  a  course  of  integrity,  he  can  materially  elevate  his 
condition  in  society,  nor  can  his  offence  materially  depress  it,  or  af- 
fect his  means  of  support,  or  that  of  his  family.     Compared  to  the 
freeman,  he  has  no  character  to  establish  or  to  lose.     He  has  not 
been  exercised  to  self-government,  and  being  without  intellectual  re- 
sources, can  less  resist  the  solicitations  of  appetite.     Theft  in  a  free- 
man is  a  crime  ;  in  a  slave,  it  is  a  vice.     I  recollect  to  have  heard  it 
said,  in  reference  to  some  question  of  a  slave's  theft,  which  was  agi- 
tated in  a  court, — "  Courts  of  Justice  have  no  more  to  do  with  a 
slave's  stealing,  than  with  his  lying — ^that\ftaixia^^TloT>^<&^<^\£Axdui5^ 
forum, ''    It  was  txuly  said — the  theft  of  a  aVav^  \%  \iO  o^eci^^  %i^gKeDi^ 
S2  VOL  I. 
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flocietj.  Compare  all  the  evils  resulting  from  this,  with  the  enor' 
mous  amount  of  vice,  crime  and  depraTity,  which  in  an  European, 
or  one  of  our  Northern  cities,  disgusts  the  moral  feelings,  and  rai- 
der life  and  property  insecure.  So  with  respect  to  his  falsehood.  ) 
have  never  heard  or  observed  that  slaves  have  any  particular  pro- 
clivity to  falsehood,  unless  it  be  in  denying  or  concealing  their  own 
offences,  or  those  of  their  fellows.  I  have  never  heard  of  falsehood 
told  by  a  slave  for  a  malicious  purpose.  Lies  of  vanity  are  some- 
times told,  as  among  the  weak  and  ignorant  of  other  conditions. 
Falsehood  is  not  attributed  to  an  individual  charged  with  an  offence 
before  a  Court  of  Justice,  who  pleads  not  guilty — and  certainly  the 
strong  temptation  to  escape  punishment,  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
tenuates, if  it  does  not  excuse,  falsehood  told  by  a  slave.  If  the 
object  be  to  screen  a  fellow  slave,  the  act  bears  some  semblance  of 
fidelity,  and,  perhaps,  truth  could  not  be  told  without  breach  of  con- 
fidence.    I  know  not  how  to  characterize  the  falsehood  of  a  slave. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  denouncers  of  slavery,  that  marriage 
does  not  exist  among  slaves.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  this,  unless 
wilful  falsehood  were  intended.     We  know  that  marriages  are  con- 
tracted ;  may  be,  and  oflen  are,  solemnized  with  the  forms  usual 
among  other  classes  of  society,  and  oflen  faithfully  adhered  to  during 
life.    The  law  has  not  provided  for  making  those  marriages  indis- 
soluble, nor  could  it  do  so.     If  a  man  abandons  his  wife,  being 
without  property,  and  being  both  property  themselves,  he  cannot  be 
required  to  maintain  her.     If  he  abandons  his  wife,  and  lives  in  a  state 
of  concubinage  with  another,  the  law  cannot  punish  him  for  bigamy. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  meant  that  the  chastity  of  wives  is  not  protected 
by  law  from  the  outrages  of  violence.     I  answer,  as  with  respect  to 
their  lives,  that  they  are  protected  by  manners,  and  their  position. 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  outrages  being  offered  ?     At  least  as  seldom, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  as  in  other  communities  of  different  forms  of 
polity.     One  reason,  doubtless,  may  be,  that  oflen  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  resist.  Another  reason,  also,  may  be,  that  there  is  little  tempta- 
tion to  such  violence,  as  there  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  class  of 
females  who  set  little  value  on  chastity,  and  afford  easy  gratification 
to  the  hot  passions  of  men.     It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  representa- 
tions of  some  writers,  that  a  slave-holding  country  were  one  wide 
stew  for  the  indulgence  of  unbridled  lust.     Particular  instances  of 
intemperate  and  shameless  debauchery  are  related,  which  may  per- 
haps be  true,  and  it  is  left  to  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  universal 
state  of  maimers.     Brutes  and  shameless  debauchees  there  are  in 
every  country  •,  we  know  that  if  such  things  are  related  as  general  or 
characteristic,  the  representation  is  false.     Who  would  argue  from 
the  existence  of  a  Col.  Chartres  in  England,  or  of  some  individuals 
who  might,  perhaps,  be  named  in  other  portions  of  this  country,  of 
the  horrid  dissoluteness  of  manners  occasioned  by  the  want  of  the 
institution  of  Slavery  1     Yet  the  argument  might  be  urged  quite  as 
fairly,  and  reaWy  it  afeem*  \ft  itv^  ^\\k  «» little  more  justice — for  there 
such  depravity  is  aUeu^cA.  'mXJtv  xcvw^  xivw^  ^^mvsvwv.%  ^5j5?c«j5i,Qjience8r. 
Yet  let  us  not  deny  ot  eTXftii>i>»Xft  xX^^  VnsJ^.  \\.\^\.T>ifcNiB»x.\tk."'^KsR»'^^ 
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^^ct  the  morals  of  this  class  are  very  loose,  (by  no  means  so  univer- 
^*ijr  so  as  is  often  supposed,)  and  that  the  passions  of  men  of  the 
f'^pcrior  caste,  tempt  and  find  gratification  in  the  easy  chastity  of  the 
^^lules.  This  is  evil,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  we  can  do  so,  without 
j^^  introduction  of  greater  evil.  But  evil  is  incident  to  every  con- 
ation of  society,  and,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  only  to  consider  in 
^hich  institution  it  most  predominates. 

Compare  these  prostitutes  of  our  country,  (if  it  is  not  injustice  to 
*^^  them  so,)  and  their  condition  with  those  of  other  countries — the 
^venty  thousand  prostitutes  of  London,  or  of  Paris,  or  the  ten  thou- 
^^nd  of  New-York,  or  our  other  Northern  cities.  Take  the  picture 
given  of  the  first  from  the  author  whom  I  have  before  quoted.  "  The 
laws  and  customs  of  England,  conspire  to  sink  this  class  of  English 
Woaien  into  a  state  of  vice  and  misery,  below  that  which  necessarily 
belongs  to  their  condition.  Hence,  their  extreme  degradation,  their 
troopers'  oaths,  their  love  of  gin,  their  desperate  recklessness,  and 
the  shortness  of  their  miserable  lives.'' 

"  £nglish  women  of  this  class — or  rather  girls,  for  few  of  them  live 
to  be  women^-die  like  sheep  with  the  rot ;  so  fast  that  soon  there 
would  be  none  left,  if  a  fresh  supply  were  not  obtained  equal  to  the 
number  of  deaths.  But  a  fresh  supply  is  always  obtained  without 
the  least  trouble :  seduction  easily  keeps  pace  with  prostitution  or 
mortality.  Those  that  die  are,  like  factory  children  that  die,  instantly 
auooeeded  by  new  competitors  for  misery  and  death."  There  is  no 
hour  of  a  summer's  or  a  winter's  night,  in  which  there  may  not  be 
found  in  the  streets  a  ghastly  wretch,  expiring  under  the  double  tor- 
tures of  disease  and  famine.  Though  less  aggravated  in  its  features, 
the  picture  of  prostitution  in  New-York  or  Philadelphia  would  be  of 
like  character. 

in  such  communities,  the  unmarried  woman  who  becomes  a  mo- 
ther, is  an  outcast  from  society — and  though  sentimentalists  lament 
%he  hardship  of  the  case,  it  is  justly  and  necessarily  so.     She  is  cut 
off  from  the  hope  of  useful  and  profitable  employment,  and  diiven  by 
:aiecessity  to  further  vice.     Her  misery,  and  thfe  hopelessness  of  re- 
prieving, render  her  desperate,  until  she  sinks  into  every  depth  of 
depravity,  and  is  prepared  for  every  crime  that  can  contaminate  and 
infest  society.     She  has  given  birth  to  a  human  being,  who,  if  it  be 
410  unfortunate  as  to  survive  its  miserable  infancy,  is  commonly  ed- 
ucated to  a  like  course  of  vice,  depravity  and  crime. 

Compare  with  thid  the  female  slave  under  similar  circumstances. 
She  b  not  a  less  useful  member  of  society  than  before.  If  shame  be 
attached  to  her  conduct,  it  is  such  a  shame  as  would  be  elsewhere  felt 
for  a  venial  impropriety.  She  has  not  impaired  her  means  of  sup- 
port, nor  materially  impaired  her  character,  or  lowered  her  station 
in  society  ;  she  has  done  no  great  injury  to  herself,  or  any  other  hu- 
man being.  Her  offspring  is  not  a  burden,  but  an  acquisition  to  her 
owner ;  his  support  is  provided  for,  and  he  is  brought  up  to  useful- 
ness; if  the  fruit  of  intercourse  with  a  freeman,  his  condition  is, 
perhaps,  raised  somewhat  above  that  of  Vi\s  txioiWt.  \!^TA«t  ^^^»^ 
ciwumstances,  with  imperfect  knowledge,  teiupled  '^j^  VJCkfc  ^Xxox^gaaX 
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of  human  passions — ^unrestrained  by  the  motives  which  operate  to 
restrain,  but  are  so  often  found  insufficient  to  restrain  the  conduct  of 
females  elsewhere,  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  she  should  so 
often  yield  to  the  temptation  *?     Is  not  the  evil  less  in  itself,  and  m 
reference  to  society — much  less  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  t    As 
was  said  of  theft — the  want  of  chastity,  which  among  females  of  other 
countries  is  sometimes  vice,  sometimes  crime — ^among  the  free  of 
our  own,  much  more  aggravated ;  among  slaves,  hardly  deserves  a 
harsher  term  than  that  of  weakness.   1  have  heard  of  complaint  made 
by  a  free  prostitute,  of  the  greater  countenance  and  indulgence  shown 
by  society  towards  colored  persons  of  her  profession,  (always  regard- 
ed as  of  an  inferior  and  servile  class,  though  individually  free,)  than     ^ 
to  those  of  her  own  complexion.   Hie  former  readily  obtain  employ-    - 
ment ;  are  even  admitted  into  families,  and  treated  with  some  degree  ^ 
of  kindness  and  familiarity,  while  any  approach  to  intercourse  with  .^ 
the  latter  is  shunned  as  contamination,    llie  distinction  is  habitually  ^^ 

made,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  unerring  instinct  of  nature.     The  col 

ored  prostitute  is,  in  fact,  a  far  less  contaminated  and  depraved  being.  — 
Still  many,  in  spite  of  temptation,  do  preserve  a  perfectly  virtuous-^ 
conduct,  and  I  imagine  it  hardly  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  one  of^ 
these,  that  she  was  likely  to  be  forced  from  it  by  authority  or  violence,  — 

It  may  be  asked,  if  we  have  no  prostitutes  from  the  free  class  o^S 
society  among  ourselves  1  I  answer,  in  no  assignable  proportion.  Withr- 
general  truth,  it  might  be  said,  that  there  are  none,     ^¥hen  such  i^ 
case  occurs,  it  is  among  the  rare  evils  of  society.     And  apart  fronv 
other  and  better  reasons,  which  we  believe  to  exist,  it  is  plain  that  it 
must  be  so,  from  the  comparative  absence  of  temptation.     Our 
brothels,  comparatively  very  few — and  these  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exist  at  all — are  filled,  for  the  most  part,  by  importation  from  the 
cities  of  our  confederate  States,  where  Slavery  does  not  exist.     In 
return  for  the  benefits  which  they  receive  from  our  Slavery,  alons 
with  tariffs,  libels,  opinions  moral,  religious  or  political — they  fumiffl 
us  also  with  a  supply  of  thieves  and  prostitutes.     Never,  but  in  a 
single  instance,  have  I  heard  of  an  imputation  on  the  general  puritj 
of  manners  among  the  free  females  of  the  slave-holding  States.  Sudi 
an  imputation,  however,  and  made  in  coarse  terms,  we  have  never 
heard  here — here  where  divorce  was  never  known — ^where  no  Court 
was  ever  polluted  by  an  action  for  criminal  conversation  with  a  wife — 
where  it  is  related  rather  as  a  matter  of  tradition,  not  unmingled  with 
wonder,  that  a  Carolinian  woman  of  education  and  family,  proved 
felse  to  her  conjugal  faith — an  imputation  deserving  only  of  such  re- 
ply as  self-respect  would  forbid  us  to  give,  if  respect  for  the  author 
of  it  did  not.     And  can  it  be  doubted,  that  this  purity  is  caused  by, 
and  is  a  compensation  for  the  evils  resulting  from  the  existenoe  of  an  - 
enslaved  class  of  more  relaxed  morals  ? 

It  is  mostly  the  warm  passions  of  youth  which  give  rise  to  fioeo- 
tious  intercourse.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  intercourse 
which  takes  p\ac»  V\tYv  eti%\aN^^^Tcv^lea  is  less  depraving  in  its  ef- 
fects than  wben  \t  \a  eaxTi^^  oxw  VvCiv^«i!Mi^^%  q'I  \5tssi\t  ^^w  caste,  hi 
the  first  place,  asWVe  a\.U«kCXa>S^K.^^^^M^^>^\^  \^  xa^^^  \^Y^N  ^a^ 
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tiiough  the  strength  of  passion  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  repul- 
sion, still  the  attraction  is  less.  He  feels  that  he  is  connecting  him- 
self with  one  of  an  inferior  and  servile  caste,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  degradation  in  the  act.  The  intercourse  is  generally  casual  ; 
he  does  not  make  her  habitually  an  associate,  and  is  less  likely  to 
receive  any  taint  from  her  habits  and  manners.  He  is  less  liable  to 
those  extraordinary  fascinations  with  which  worthless  women  some- 
times entangle  their  victims,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  principle^ 
worth,  and  vigor  of  character.  The  female  of  his  own  race  offers 
greater  allurements.  The  haunts  of  vice  oilen  present  a  show  of 
elegance,  and  various  luxury  tempts  the  senses.  They  are  made  an 
habitual  resort,  and  their  inmates  associates,  till  the  general  charac- 
ter receives  a  taint  from  the  corrupted  atmosphere.  Not  only  the 
practice  is  licentious,  but  the  understanding  is  sophisticated ;  the 
moral  feelings  are  bewildered,  and  the  boundaries  of  virtue  and  vice 
confused.  Where  such  licentiousness  very  extensively  prevails,  so- 
dety  is  rotten  to  the  heart. 

But  is  it  a  small  compensation  for  the  evils  attending  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  among  the  enslaved  class,  that  they  have  universally 
the  opportunity  of  indulging  the  first  instinct  of  nature,  by  forming 
matrimonial  connections  1  What  painful  restraint — what  constant 
efibrt  to  struggle  against  the  strongest  impulses,  are  habitually  prac- 
tised elsewhere,  and  by  other  classes !  And  they  must  be  practised, 
unless  greater  evils  would  be  encountered.  On  the  one  side,  all  the 
evils  of  vice,  with  the  miseries  to  which  it  leads — on  the  other,  a 
marriage  cursed  and  made  hateful  by  want — the  sufferings  of  child- 
ren, and  agonizing  apprehensions  concerning  their  future  fiite.  Is  it 
a  small  good,  that  the  slave  is  free  from  all  this  1  He  knows  that  . 
his  own  subsistence  is  secure,  and  that  his  children  will  be  in  as  good 
a  condition  as  himself.  To  a  refined  and  intellectual  nature,  it  may 
not  be  difficult  to  practise  the  restraint  of  which  1  have  spoken.  But 
the  reasoning  from  such  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  is  most  falla- 
cious. To  these,  the  supply  of  their  natural  and  physical  wants,  and 
the  indulgence  of  the  natural  domestic  affections,  must,  for  the  most 
part,  afford  the  greatest  good  of  which  they  are  capable.  To  the 
evils  which  sometimes  attend  their  matrimonial  connections,  arising 
from  their  looser  morality,  slaves,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  compara- 
tively insensible.  1  am  no  apologist  for  vice,  nor  would  I  extenuate 
the  conduct  of  the  profligate  and  unfeeling,  who  would  violate  the 
sanctity  of  even  these  engagements,  and  occasion  the  pain  which  such 
violations  no  doubt  do  often  inflict.  Yet  such  is  the  truth,  and  we 
cannot  make  it  otherwise..  We  know  that  a  woman's  having  been 
before  a  mother,  is  very  seldom  indeed  an  objection  to  her  being 
made  a  wife.  1  know  perfectly  well  how  this  will  be  regarded  by  a 
class  of  reasoners  or  declaimers,  as  imposing  a  character  of  deeper 
horror  on  the  whole  system  ;  but  still,  I  will  say,  that  if  they  are  to ' 
be  exposed  to  the  evil,  it  is  mercy  that  the  sensibility  to  \t  «tvo\i\4 
be  blunted,  is  it  no  compensation,  also,  for  the  \\efe^  vwa^^wX,  \ft 
Mjsverjr,  that  they  are,  to  a  great  degree,  secured  a%avi\^\.  X>^^  XetK^NA- 
Uoa  to  greater  crimes  and  more  atrocious  vices,  an^  Xltife  m\^^Tv<i» 
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which  attend  them  ;  against  their  own  disposition  to  indolence,  an»- 
the  profligacy  which  is  its  common  result  ? 

But  if  they  are  subject  to  the  vices,  they  have  also  the  virtues 
slaves.     Fidelity — often  proof  against  all  temptation,  even  deat 
itself — ^an  eminently  cheerful  and  social  temper — what  the  Bible  m^ 
poses  as  a  duty,  but  which  might  seem  an  equivocal  virtue  in  t 
code  of  mod  em  morality — submission  to  constituted  authority,  ai 
a  disposition  to  be  attached  to,  as  well  as  to  respect  those  whom  the^^=^>[ 
are  taught  to  regard  as  superiors.     They  may  have  all  the  knowledge- 
which  will  make  them  useful  in  the  station  in   ^hich  God  has  be^^ 
pleased  to  place  them,  and  may  cultivate  the  virtues  which  will  ren 
der  them  acceptable  to  him.     But  what  has  the  slave  of  any  coun 
to  do  with  heroic  virtues,  liberal  knowledge,  or  elegant  accompli 
ments  ?    It  is  for  the  master — ^arising  out  of  his  situation — im 
on  him  as  duty— dangerous  and  disgraceful  if  neglected — to  compel 
sate  for  this,  by  his  own  more  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  more  gen— 
erous  virtues  and  liberal  attainments. 

It  has  been  supposed  one  of  the  great  evils  of  slavery,  that  it  af^ 
fords  the  slave  no  opportunity  of  raising  himself  to  a  higher  rank  i 
society,  and  that  he  has,  therefore,  no  inducement  to  meritorious  ex^ — - 
ertion,  or  the  cultivation  of  his  faculties.     The  indolence  and 
lessness  of  the  slave,  and  the  less  productive  quality  of  his  labor,  ar* 
traced  to  the  want  of  such  excitement.     The  first  compensation  fo 
this  disadvantage  is  his  security.     If  he  can  rise  no  higher,  he  is  just — 
in  the  same  degree  secured  against  the  chances  of  falling  lower.     It^ 
has  been  sometimes  made  a  question  whether  it  were  better  for  man 
to  be  freed  from  the  perturbations  of  hope  and  fear,  or  to  be  exposed 
to  their  vicissitudes.     But  I  suppose  there  could  be  little  question 
with  respect  to  a  situation  in  which  the  fears  must  greatly  predominate 
over  the  hopes.     And  such  I  apprehend  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  poor  in  countries  where  slavery  does  not  exist.     If  not  ex- 
posed to  present  suffering,  there  is  continual  apprehension  for  the 
future — for  themselves — ^for  their  children— of  sickness  and  want  if 
not  of  actual  starvation.    They  expect  to  improve  their  circumstances ! 
Would  any  one  person  of  ordinary  candor  say,  that  there  is  one  in  a 
hundred  of  them  who  does  not  well  know,  that  with  all  the  exertion 
he  can  make,  it  is  out  of  his  power  materially  to  improve  his  dreum- 
stances  1    I  speak  not  so  much  of  menial  servants,  who  are  generally 
of  a  superior  class,  as  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  laborers. 
They  labor  with  no  such  view.     It  is  the  instinctive  struggle  to  pre- 
serve existence,  and  when  the  superior  efficiency  of  their  labor  over 
that  of  our  slaves  is  pointed  out,  as  being  animated  by  a  free  man's 
hopes,  might  it  not  well  be  replied — it  is  because  they  labor  under  a 
sterner  compulsion.     The  laws  interpose  no  obstacle  to  their  raising 
their  condition  in  society.     'T  is  a  great  boon — but  as  to  the  great 
mass,  they  know  that  they  nev^er  will  be  able  to  raise  it — and  it 
should  seem  not  very  important  in  effect,  whether  it  be  the  interdict 
of  law,  or  imposed  ^'^  tVv^  cvTCMmstances  of  the  society.     One  in  a 
thousand  is  sMCcessiuX.    ^vv\.  do^^  V\^  ^\i<iftfts%  ^i^vcv-^^xssj^vsi  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  t\ve  man-j  ^(iVvo  w^  \a^^^.^\^<^^^\i^^^^  «sA  \^i\\«^\s!l>*%sb^ 
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r^^mpte  to  attain  a  like  result  1  If  the  mdividual  be  conscious  of 
^^iiectual  power,  the  suffering  is  greater.  Even  where  success  is 
'H^parently  attained,  he  sometimes  gains  it  but  to  die— or  Vith  all 
^^pacit^to  enjoy  it  exhausted — worn  out  in  the  struggle  with  for- 
tune. *lf  it  be  true  that  the  African  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the  hu- 
<xian  race,  of  less  elevated  character  and  more  limited  intellect,  is  it 
^ot  desirable  that  the  inferior  laboring  class  should  be  made  up  of 
^lich  who  will  conform  to  their  condition  without  painful  aspirations 
^^Jid  vain  struggles  Ij 

The  slave  is  certainly  liable  to  be  sold.     But  perhaps  it  m^y  be 
questioned  whether  this  is  a  greater  evil  than  die  liability  of  the 
laborer,  in  fully  peopled  countries,  to  be  dismissed  by  his  employer, 
mith  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  obtain  employment,  or  the 
means  of  subsistence,  elsewhere.     With  us,  the  employer  cannot  dis- 
miss his  laborer  without  providing  him  with  another  employer.     His 
means  of  subsistence  are  secure,  and  this  is  a  compensation  for  much. 
He  is  also  liable  to  be  separated  from  wife  or  child — though  not  more 
frequently,  that  I  am  aware  of,  than  the  exigency  of  their  condition 
compels  the  separation  of  families  atnong  the  laboring  poor  else- 
where— ^but  from  native  character  and  temperament,  the  separation 
is  much  less  severely  felt.     And  it  is  one  of  the  compensations,  that 
he  may  sustain  these  relations  without  suffering  a  stiU  severer  penal- 
ty for  the  indulgence. 

(The  love  of  liberty  is  a  noble  passion— to  have  the  free,  uncon- 
trolled disposition  of  ourselves,  our  words  and  actions.     But,  alas ! 
it  is  one  in  which  we  know  that  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race 
can  never  be  gratified.     It  is  mockery  to  say  that  the  laborer  any- 
where has  such  disposition  of  himself — though  there  may  be  an  ap- 
proach to  it  in  some  peculiar,  and  those,  perhaps,  not  the  most  de- 
sirable, states  of  society.     But  unless  he  be  properly  disciplined  and 
prepared  for  its  enjoyment,  it  is  the  most  &tal  boon  that  could  be 
conferred — ^fatal  to  himself  and  others.     If  slaves  have  less  freedom 
of  action  than  odier  laborers,  which  I  by  no  means  admit,  they  are 
Saved  in  a  great  degree  from  the  responsibility  of  sel%ovemment, 
,  and  the  evils  springing  from  their  own  perverse  wills^^  Those  who 
hare  looked  most  closely  into  life,  and  know  how  great  a  portion  of 
human  misery  is  derived  from  these  sources — the  undecided  and 
\)ravering  purpose — ^producing  ineffectual  exertion,  or  indolence  with 
Its  thousand  attendant  evils — ^the  wayward  conduct — ^intemperance  or 
profligacy — will  most  appreciate  this  benefit.     The  line  of  a  slave's 
•duty  is  marked  out  with  precision,  and  he  has  no  choice  but  to  follow 
It.     He  is  saved  the  double  difficulty,  first  of  determining  the  proper 
-course  for  himself,  and  then  of  summoning  up  the  energy  which  will 
sustain  him  in  pursuing  it. 

If  some  superior  power  should  impose  on  the  laborious  poor  of 
any  other  country,  this  as  their  unalterable  condition — you  shall  be 
saved  from  the  torturing  anxiety  concerning  your  own  future  support, 
and  that  of  your  children,  which  now  pursues  you  through  life  and 
haunts  you  in  deatb — ^you  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  re^lar  and 
healthful^  though  not  excessive  Labor — lu  retvittv^'jQivi  ^t!kSi2^\«N^^^«K^- 
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pie  supply  of  your  natural  wants — ^you  may  follow  Uie  instinct  of  na^MZMi na- 
ture in  becoming  parents,  without  apprehending  that  this  supply  wiMli^^iiJ 
fail  yourselves  or  your  children — ^you  shall  be  supported  and  relieve#"^^^^«l 
in  sickness,  and  in  old  age  wear  out  the  remains  of  existence  amon^^^^'^"^ 
familiar  scenes  and  accustomed^  associates,  without  being  driven  t^:^  ^^ 
beg,  or  to  resort  to  the  hard  and  miserable  charity  of  a  work-hou8< 
you  shall  of  necessity  be  temperate,  and  shall  have  neither  the  tempt 
tion  nor  opportunity  to  commit  great  crimes,  or  practise  the 
destructive  vices — ^how  inappreciable  would  the  boon  be  thought 
And  is  not  this  a  very  near  approach  to  the  condition  of  our  slaves 
The  evils  of  their  situation  they  but  lightly  feel,  and  would  hardl; 
feel  at  ail,  if  they  were  not  sedulously  instructed  into  sensibility. 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  their  fate  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  coun-j 
dl  of  the  most  enlightened  philanthropists  in  Christendom,  with 
limited  resources,  they  could  place  them  in  no  situation  so  favorabh 
to  themselves,  as  that  which  they  at  present  occupy.  But  whatevei 
good  there  may  be,  or  whatever  mitigation  of  evil,  it  is  worse 
valueless,  because  it  is  the  result  of  slavery, 

*I  am  aware,  that  however  often  answered,  it  is  likely  to  be  repeat- 
ed again  and  again — how  can  that  institution  be  tolerable,  by  whicl 
a  large  class  of  society  is  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  improvement  in 
knowledge ;  to  whom  blows  are  not  degrading ;  theft  no  more  than 
a  fault ;  falsehood  and  the  want  of  chastity  almost  venial,  and  in 
which  a  husband  or  parent  looks  with  comparative  indifference  on 
that  which,  to  a  freeman,  would  be  the  dishonor  of  a  wife  or  child  ? 
But  why  not,  if  it  produces  the  greatest  aggregate  of  good  ?     Sin 
and  ignorance  are  only  evils  because  they  lead  to  misery.     It  is  not 
our  institution,  but  the  institution  of  nature,  that  in  the  progress  of 
society  a  portion  of  it  should  be  exposed  to  want,  and  the  misery 
which  it  brings,  and  therefore  involved  in  ignorance,  vice  and  depravi- 
tv.     In  anticipating  some  of  the  good,  we  also  anticipate  a  portion  of 
the  evil  of  civilization.     But  we  have  it  in  a  mitigated  forta.     The 
want  and  the  misery  are  unknown  ;  the  ignorance  is  less  a  misfor- 
tune, because  the  being  is  not  the  guardian  of  himself,  and  partly  on 
account  of  that  involuntary  ignorance,  the  vice  is  less  vice — ^less 
hurtful  to  man  and  less  displeasing  to  GodJ 


ART.  V.-SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  ITS  SPORTS. 

In  the  progress  of  settlement  and  dvUization,  the  Daniel  Boones  of 
our  country  have  been  rapidly  giving  way  to  sober  herdsmen,  ath- 
letic farmers,  and  educated  country  gentlemen ;  but  we  are  still  new 
enough  from  the  forests  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  a  description  of  its 
rare  and  exciting  sports,  whenever  vouchsafed  to  us  by  any  of  the 
choice  spirits  who  regard  society  a  restraint,  and  only  feel  their  be- 
ing perfect  when  plunging  into  the  depths  of  savage  wildernesses. 
Such  men  exist  stvW,  «n^  ^^wOcv  \>\et^  V^)>\  \yb  ^VlvI*^  uature  shall  con- 
tinue to  speak  to  tii^  Yi^tt,  «xi^  ^xVciwiN^i  \»a'C\\i^\&  ^Sas^  \^^v\«.  «s^ 

tirely  lost. 
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We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  description  of  hunter  life  in  our 
wilds — the  excitement  of  the  deer  hunt,  with  packed  hounds  and 
'^Bnnding  horns — the  chase  of  buffaloes  over  boundless  and  ocean-like 
I>ratries,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild-cat  pursuit ;  but  beyond 
"^lieni  our  sporting  experience  has  had  nothing  to  teach,  and  we  even 
^^¥onder  if  there  has  been  ever  any  sport  to  vie  with  ours,  since  the 
^ays  when  Nimrod  came  first  to  be  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord. 
Let  Daniel  Boone,  and  Texas,  and  Arkansas  hold  down  their  heads, 
and  tear  away  the  laurels  they  have  exultingly  worn  in  the  fields  of 
adventurous  sport,  for  theirs  after  all  has  been  but  child's  play  in 
«<miparison  with  that  which  their  brethren  beyond  the  seas  have  en- 
joyed. Tell  us  of  your  buffitloes,  your  wild  cats,  or  even  your  panthers : 
tibese  are  but  a  vulgar  race  of  monsters,  when  one  may  listen  to  the 
stories  of  hunters  who,  in  the  wild  jungles  of  Africa,  struggle  with 
the  veritable  ''  roaring  lion  "  himself,  the  huge  elepluuit,  the  leopard, 
the  sea  cow,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  terrible  hyssna  of  almost 
fabled  reputation  and  memory. 

We  have  a  book  before  us,*  but  a  few  days  from  the  press,  which, 
leaving  the  common  field  of  adventure,  transports  us  into  the  depths 
of  the  savage  wild,  among  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  where  never  be> 
fore  the  voice  of  civilized  man  was  heard^  and  where,  since  Adam  called 
them  by  name,  or  Noah  dismissed  them  from  the  Ark,  the  noblest 
creations  of  the  forest,  in  comparison  with  whom  all  others  are  but 
-  a  pigmy  brood,  have  roamed  in  their  freedom  and  in  their  might. 
A  book  full  of  wild  interest  and  excitement  is  here,  and  one  into 
which  we  plunge  with  a  zest  which  admits  of  no  interval  or  break. 

The  author,  Roualeyn  Gordon  Gumming,  was  an  officer  in  her 
Majesty's  service ;  but  having  in  his  boyhood  affected  the  joys  of 
"  salmon  fishing  and  roe  stalking,"  and  become  an  enthusiast  in  his 
Admiration  of  nature,  and  having  with  his  regiment  visited  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  taken  a  hand  in  the  chase  of  antelopes,  he  could 
no  longer  be  content  with  the  dull  routine  of  camp  life,  but  sighed 
for  the  boundless  wilderness  beyond  it. 

In  describing  to  us  his  outfit  and  start,  he  furnishes  some  interest- 
ing facts  in  regard  to  the  traders  who  plunge  into  South  Africa  to 
barter  the  trifies  of  ciTilization  for  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  etc.  These 
are  obtained  from  the  Behuana  tribes.  Ostrich  feathers  were  for- 
merly valued  at  £5  to  £6  per  pound  in  England,  but  the  demand 
lias  greatly  fallen  off.  Good  ivory  they  sell  in  the  neighboring  towns 
at  4s.  the  pound.  In  exchange  are  given  beads,  guns,  wire,  clothing ; 
but  not  tobacco  and  snuff,  as  has  been  asserted,  for  Mr.  Gumming 
says,  "  I  can  scarcely  remember  having  ever  obtained  the  smallest 
article  in  barter  for  either,  not  even  a  drink  of  milk.  The  natives 
will  receive  these  articles  gratuitously ,  but  set  no  value  upon  them." 
As  our  author  found  it  expedient  to  mingle  the  utile  witn  the  duUe^ 
and  was  himself  no  bad  or  unsuccessful  trader,  though  evidently  not 
prosecuting  the  business  con  ajnore^  we  shall  pause  a  moment  for 
turn  to  describe  a  scene  between  buyer  and  seller  in  the  wilderness, 
which  shows  there  are  barbarian  as  well  as  civilized  Yankees^ 
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A  message  came  from  the  great  chief,  Sioomy,  and  at  last  the  diief 
himself,  who  said  he  had  sent  men  in  search  of  elephants'  teeth,  and 
would  be  ready,  without  delay,  to  purchase  everything  that  was 
oilered.  Being  asked  four  large  bulls'  teeth  for  a  musket,  he  retired 
to  a  grove  and  discoursed  with  his  men  several  hours  on  this  price. 
Two  of  them  soon  approached  the  wagon  with  a  bull's  tooth  each, 
which  the  chief  argued  was  a  full  equivalent.  Afterwards  a  third 
tusk  was  brought,  and  that  a  small  one.  A  whole  day  was  wasted 
in  this  beating  down  game,  and  the  undaunted  Sioomy  was  ready 
again  early  next  morning  to  resume  it,  by  tendering  his  original  ofier 
of  two  elephants'  teeth.  A  bargain  was  finally  struck  for  three  large 
teeth,  but  Sicomy  would  have  a  bullet  mould  into  the  bargain ;  and 
upon  the  principle  of  asking  the  long  boat  if  the  ship  be  given,  he 
insisted  also  upon  a  leaden  ladle.  The  following  extract  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  pages,  relating,  as  it  does,  to  the  novel  subject  of 
ivory  trading : 

*'  Although  I  voted  the  trading  an  intense  bore,  it  was  nevertheless 
well  worth  a  little  time  and  inconvenience,  on  account  of  the  enormoas 
profit  I  should  realize.  The  price  I  bad  paid  for  the  muskets  was  d6l6 
for  each  case  containing  twenty  muskets,  and  the  value  of  th«  ivory  I 
required  for  each  musket  was  upward  of  c€30,  being  about  3,000  per  cent, 
which  I  am  informed  is  reckoned  among  mercantile  men  to  be  a  very  fair 
profit.  Sicomy  was,  in  those  days,  in  uie  possession  of  very  large  qoan* 
tities  of  splendid  ivory,  and  still  considerable  quantities  pass  annually 
through  his  hands.  Since  I  first  visited  Bamangwato,  and  taught  the 
natives  the  use  of  fire-arms,  they  have  learned  to  kill  the  elephant  them- 
selves ;  but  previous  to  my  arrival  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  sub- 
duing a  full-grown  elephant,  even  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  whole 
tribe.  All  the  ivory  which  Sicomy  then  possessed,  and  the  majority  of 
that  which  still  passes  through  his  bands,  is  obtained  from  elephants  slain 
with  assagais,  by  an  active  and  daring  race  of  Bushmen  inhabiting  very 
remote  regions  to  the  northward  and  northwest  of  Bamangwato. 

"  The  manner  in  which  Sicomy  obtained  this  ivory  was  by  sending  a 
parry  of  his  warriors  to  the  Bushman,  who  first  obtained  the  tusks  in  bar- 
ter for  a  few  beads,  and  then  compelled  some  of  the  poor  Bakalahari,  or 
wild  natives  of  the  desert,  over  whom  Sicomy  conceives  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  tyrannize,  to  bear  them  on  their  shoulders  across  extensive  deserts 
of  burning  sand  to  his  head-quarters  at  Bamangwato.*' 

Having  fallen  in  with  several  nests  of  ostriches,  our  author  men- 
tions a  peculiar  propensity  of  the  bird  to  destroy  its  eggs,  if  the  nest 
has  been  discovered,  though  not  even  touched.  The  nest  is  scooped 
in  the  sand  among  low  bushes,  and  is  about  seven  feet  in  diameter. 
Both  cock  and  hen  are  employed  in  the  incubation  of  eggs,  and  the 
Bushman  finds  the  egg  shell  useful  for  water  flasks,  cups  and  dishes. 
The  mode  of  hunting  the  ostrich  is  thus  described  : 

THE   OSTRICH. 

•*  A  favorite  method  adopted  by  the  wild  Bushman  for  approaching 
the  ostrich  and  olViex  vw\el\e%  of  game,  is  to  clothe  himself  in  the 
skin  of  one  of  these  VAtAft,  m  'wViKcV,  x^vcv^  c.w^  ofl  >2tift  nl\K\d^  he  stalks 
about  the  plain,  cunmtuJL^  \m\\a.uxi%  >^^  ^«vx  wA  Tftf2iCvy&»  Ki\  ^'t  ^«»xv^ 
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until  within  range,  when,  with  a  well-directed  poisoned  arrow  from  his 
tiny  bow,  he  can  generally  seal  the  fate  of  any  of  the  ordinary  varie- 
ties of  game.  These  insignificant  looking  arrows  are  about  two  feet  six 
inches  in  length  ;  they  consist  of  a  slender  reed,  with  a  sharp  bone  head, 
thoronghly  poisoned  with  a  composition,  of  which  the  principal  ingredients 
are  obtained  sometimes  from  a  succulent  herb,  having  thick  leaves,  yield- 
ing a  poisonous  milky  juice,  and  sometimes  from  the  jaws  of  snakes.  The 
bow  barely  exceeds  three  feet  in  length ;  its  siring  is  of  twisted  sinews. 
When  a  Bushman  finds  an  ostrich's  nest,  he  ensconces  himself  in  it,  and 
there  awaits  the  return  of  the  old  birds,  by  which  means  he  generally 
secures  the  pair.  It  is  by  means  of  these  little  arrows,  that  the  majority 
of  the  fine  plumes  are  obtained  which  grace  the  heads  of  the  fair  through- 
out the  civilized  world.*' 

But  we  must  turn  to  lai^er  game.  The  habits  of  the  lion,  that 
king  of  the  forest,  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Gumming.  He  had  seen 
the  noble  beast  in  every  position  in  his  own  domains,  and  contended 
with  and  mastered  him  there.  By  means  of  his  powerful,  though 
comparatively  diminutive  structure,  the  lion  is  able  to  contend  with 
the  largest  of  the  forest  lords,  and  will  dash  to  the  ground  and  over- 
come even  the  towering  giraffe.  He  will  master  the  strongest  buffalo, 
though  his  favorite  choice  is  the  antelope,  the  gnoo,  and  the  zebr^. 
The  males  only  produce  a  mane,  which  is  attained  in  the  third  year. 
Their  roar  is  chiefly  at  night,  but  on  rainy  or  foggy  days  it  will  be 
heard.  The  lion's  predatory  excursions  also,  are  at  night ;  and  the  more 
dark  and  stormy,  the  better  does  it  accord  with  his  tastes.  The  glare 
of  his  eyes  may  be  seen  at  a  great  length,  like  balls  of  fire.  The 
female  is  even  more  fierce  and  active  than  the  male.  The  voice  of 
the  lion  is  thus  portrayed  by  Mr.  Cumming : 

**  One  of  the  most  striking  things  connected  with  the  lion  is  his  voice, 
which  is  extremely  grand  and  peculiarly  striking.  It  consists  at  times  of 
a  low,  deep  moanmg,  repeated  five  or  six  times,  ending  in  faintly  audible 
sighs ;  at  other  times  he  startles  the  forest  with  load,  deep-toned,  solemn 
roars,  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  quick  succession,  each  increasing  in 
loudness  to  the  third  or  fourth,  when  his  voice  dies  away  in  five  or  six  low, 
muffled  sounds,  very  much  resembling  distant  thunder.  At  times,  and  not 
unfrequently,  a  troop  may  be  heard  roaring  in  concert,  one  assuming  the 
lead,  and  two,  three,  or  four  more  regularly  taking  up  their  parts,  like 
persons  singing  a  catch.  Like  our  Scottish  stags  at  the  rutting  season, 
they  roar  loudest  in  cold,  frosty  nights ;  but  on  no  occasions  are  their 
voices  to  be  heard  in  such  perfection,  or  so  intensely  powerful,  as  when 
two  or  three  strange  troops  of  lions  approach  a  fountain  to  drink  at  the 
same  time.  When  this  occurs,  every  member  of  each  troop  sounds  a  bold 
roar  of  defiance  at  the  opposite  parties ;  and  when  one  roars,  all  roar  to- 
gether, and  each  seems  to  vie  with  his  comrades  in  the  intensity  and 
power  of  his  voice.  The  power  and  grandeur  of  these  nocturnal  forest 
concerts  is  inconceivably  striking  and  pleasing  to  the  hunter's  ear.  The 
efiect,  I  may  remark,  is  greatly  enhanced  when  the  hearer  happens  to  be 
situated  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  unac- 
companied by  any  attendant,  and  ensconced  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
fountain  which  the  surrounding  troops  of  lions  tit©  «L^^xo«LcVi\ti%,  %^vsStw 
has  been  my  situation  many  scores  of  times ;  and  x\vou^  \  wm^^^'^^^ 
to  bare  a  tolerably  good  taste  for  music,  1  couaidex  l\ve  cti\.c>[i^%^^"^  ^\iv^t^ 
/  was  then  regaled  as  the  sweetest  and  most  nalxLT^\  \  e^^t  \vft»ix^^'* 
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Having  shot  a  fine  large  rhinoceros,  the  author  thus  speaks  of 
encounter  he  had  with  the  lions,  the  day  after,  which  degenerate 
men  like  us  must  regard  as  perilous  sport : 

A   LlOir    HUlfT. 

**  On  reaching  the  water,  I  looked  towards  the  carcass  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros, end  Co  my  astonishment,  beheld  the  ground  alive  with  lar^e  creatures, 
as  though  a  troop  of  zebras  were  approaching  the  fountain  to  drink. 
Kleinboy  remarked  to  me,  that  a  troop  of  zebras  were  standing  on  th« 
height.  I  answered,  *  Yes ;'  but  I  knew  very  well  that  zebras  would  not 
be  capering  around  the  carcass  of  a  rhinoceros.  1  quickly  arranged  my 
blankets,  pillow  and  guns  in  the  hole,  and  then  lay  down  to  feast  iny  eyes 
on  the  interesting  sight  before  me.  It  was  bright  moonlight,  as  clear  as  1 
need  wish,  and  within  one  night  of  being  full  moon.  There  were  six 
large  lions,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hyaenas,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
jackals,  feasting  on  and  around  the  carcasses  of  the  three  rhinoceroses. 
The  lions  feasted  peacefully,  but  the  hyaenas  and  jackals  fought  over 
every  mouthful,  and  chased  one  another  round  and  round  the  carcasses* 
growling,  laughing,  screeching,  chattering,  and  howling  without  any  inter- 
mission. The  hyaenas  did  not  seem  afraid  of  the  lions,  although  they 
always  gave  way  before  them ;  for  I  observed  that  they  followed  them  in 
the  most  disrespectful  manner,  and  stood  laughing,  one  or  two  on  either 
side,  when  any  lions  came  after  their  comrades  to  examine  pieces  of  skin 
or  bones  which  they  were  dragging  away.  I  had  lain  watching  this  ban- 
quet for  about  three  hours,  in  the  strong  hope  that,  when  the  lions  had  feast- 
ed, they  would  come  and  drink.  Two  black  and  two  white  rhinoceroses 
had  made  their  appearance,  but,  scared  by  the  smell  of  the  blood,  they 
had  made  oflf. 

**  At  length  the  lions  seemed  satisfied.  They  all  walked  about  with  their 
heads  up,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  the  water ;  and  in  two  minutes 
one  of  them  turned  his  face  toward  me,  and  came  oo.  He  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  second  lion,  and  in  half  a  minute  by  the  remaining 
four.  It  was  a  decided  and  general  move ;  they  were  all  coming  to  drink 
right  bang  in  my  face,  within  fifteen  yards  of  me. 

*'I  charged  the  unfortunate,  pale  and  panting  Kleinboy  to  convert  himself 
into  a  stone,  and  knowing,  from  old  spoor,  exactly  where  they  would  drink, 
1  cocked  my  left  barrel,  and  placed  myself  and  gun  in  position.  The  six 
lions  came  steadily  on  along  the  stony  ridge  until  within  sixty  yards  of  me, 
when  they  halted  for  a  minute  to  reconnoitre.  One  of  them  stretched  out 
his  massive  arms  on  the  rock  and  lay  down  ;  the  others  then  came  on,  and 
he  rose  and  brought  up  the  rear.  They  walked,  as  I  had  anticipated,  to 
the  old  drinking  place,  and  three  of  them  had  put  down  their  heads  4tnd 
were  lapping  the  water  loudly,  when  Kleinboy  thought  it  necessary  to 
shove  up  his  ugly  head.  I  turned  my  head  slowly  to  rebuke  him,  and 
again  turning  to  the  lions,  found  myself  discovered. 

'*  An  old  lioness,  who  seemed  to  take  the  lead,  had  detected  me.  and, 
with  her  head  high  and  her  eyes  fixed  full  upon  me,  was  coming  slowly 
round  the  corner  of  the  little  vloj  to  cultivate  further  my  acquaintance  ! 
This  unfortunate  coincidence  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  further  contempla- 
tion. I  thought,  in  my  haste,  that  it  was  perhaps  most  prudent  to  shoot 
this  lioness,  especially  as  none  of  the  others  had  noticed  me.  I  according- 
ly moved  my  arm  and  covered  her ;  she  saw  the  move  and  halted,  exposing 
a  full  broadside.  I  fired  ;  the  ball  entered  one  shoulder  and  passed  out 
behind  the  other.  S\ie  \)0UT\CLed  ^orvj^Lt^  ^\Js\.  x^^«.ted  growls,  and  was 
followed  by  her  ftve  comtaAe*,  «^\  fiUN^o^^^vcv  %  ^wi\^  \v»\.\  xisst  ^4. 
they  stop  until  tbey  Yiad  leac^ieA  xVe  eoN^ix\i^\TAxQfc>w.^^^\.^T»^^  ^x^.- 
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^ixiaii,  who  halted  and  looked  back  for  a  few  seconds,  when  I  fired,  bat 
^  ball  went  high.  I  listened  anxiously  for  some  sound  to  denote  the  ap- 
^^aching  end  of  the  lioness,  nor  listened  in  vain.  1  heard  her  growling 
^^  stationary,  as  if  dying.  In  one  minute  her  comrades  crossed  the  vley 
^  little  below  me,  and  made  toward  the  rhinoceros.  I  then  slipped  Wolf 
^Dd  Boxer  on  her  scent,  and,  following  them  into  the  cover,  found  her  lying 
dead  within  twenty  yards  of  where  the  old  lion  had  lain  two  nights  be- 
fore. This  was  a  fine  old  lioness,  with  perfect  teeth,  and  was  certainly  a 
Boble  prize  ;  but  I  felt  dissatisfied  at  not  having  rather  shot  a  lion,  which 
I  had  most  certainly  done,  if  my  Hottentot  had  not  destroyed  my  con- 
templation.** 

We  have  next  Rn  adventure  with  the  porcupine. 

PORCUPINE   ADVENTURE. 

**  I  had  rather  an  absurd  adventure  with  a  porcupine,  which  cost  me  my 
pack-saddle,  the  only  thing  of  the  sort  I  had  in  camp.  Long  before  day- 
break I  saddled  up,  and  rode  north  with  my  two  after-riders  and  a  spare 
horse  with  the  pack-saddle.  As  day  dawned,  I  came  upon  a  handsome 
old  porcupine,  taking  his  morning  airing.  At  first  sight  he  reminded  me 
of  a  badger.  Unwilling  to  discharge  my  rifle,  as  it  was  probable  we  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  oryx,  I  resolved  to  attempt  his  destruction  with  the  thick 
end  of  my  *  jambok,'  the  porcupine,  like  the  seal,  being  easily  killed  with 
a  blow  on  the  nose.  I  jumped  off*  my  horse,  and  after  a  short  race,  in 
which  I  tried  him  with  many  turns,  when  he  invariably  doubled  back  be- 
tween my  legs,  giving  me  the  full  benefit  of  his  bristling  quills,  I  succeed- 
ed in  killing  him  with  the  jambok,  but  not  till  I  had  received  several 
wounds  in  my  hands.  My  boys  the  while  sat  grinning  in  their  saddles, 
enjoying  the  activity  of  their  '  baas.*  *' 

Having  discovered  a  troop  of  ten  colossal  giraffes,  or  came-leop- 
ards,  eighteen  feet  in  height,  Mr.  Gumming  is  thrown  into  a  trans- 
port of  delight ;  and  has  given  us  in  vivid  colors,  an  account  of  the 
deeply  exciting  chase  which  followed. 

OIRArPE   HUNT. 

**  The  sensations  which  I  felt  on  this  occasion  were  difierent  firom  any- 
thing that  1  had  before  experienced  during  a  long  sporting  career.  My 
senses  were  so  absorbed  by  the  wondrous  and  beautiful  sight  before  me, 
that  I  rode  along  like  one  entranced,  and  felt  inclined  to  disbelieve  that  I 
was  hunting  living  things  of  this  world.  The  ground  was  firm  and  favor- 
able for  riding.  At  every  stride  I  gained  upon  the  girafies,  and  after  a 
short  burst  at  a  swinging  gallop  I  was  in  the  middle  of  them,  and  turned 
the  finest  cow  out  of  the  herd.  On  finding  herself  driven  from  her  com* 
rades,  and  hotly  pursued,  she  increased  her  pace,  and  cantered  along  with 
tremendous  stndes,  clearing  an  amazing  extent  of  ground  at  every  bound ; 
while  her  neck  and  breast,  coming  in  contact  with  the  dead  old  branches 
of  the  trees,  were  continually  strewing  them  in  my  path.  In  a  few  minutes 
1  was  riding  within  five  yards  of  her  stem,  and,  firing  at  the  gallop,  I  sent 
a  bullet  into  her  back.  Increasing  my  pace,  I  next  rude  alongside,  and, 
placing  the  muzxle  of  my  rifle  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  I  fired  my  second 
shot  behind  the  shoulder ;  the  ball,  however,  seemed  to  have  Kttle  effect. 
I  then  placed  myself  directly  in  front,  when  she  came  to  a  walk.  Dis- 
mounting, I  hastily  loaded  bloth  barrels,  putting  in  doable  charges  of  qqw- 
defs    Before  this  was  acGomplished,  aihe  waa  oS  %.t  ^  c%:(iXft\.   Vu  ^  iosinx 
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time  I  brought  her  to  a  stand  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  water-course,  where  I 
fired  at  fifteen  yards,  aiming  where  I  thought  the  heart  lay,  upon  which 
she  again  made  oflf.  Having  loaded,  I  followed,  and  had  very  nearly  lost 
her  ;  she  had  turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  was  far  out  of  sight  among 
the  trees.  Once  more  I  brought  her  to  a  stand,  and  dismounted  from  my 
horse.  There  we  stood  together  alone  in  the  wild  wood.  I  gazed  in  won- 
der at  her  extreme  beauty,  while  her  soft  dark  eye,  with  its  silky  fringe, 
looked  down  imploringly  at  me,  and  I  really  felt  a  pauj^  of  sorrow  in  this 
moment  of  triumph  for  the  blood  1  was  shedding.  Pomting  my  rifle  to- 
wards the  skies,  I  sent  a  bullet  through  her  neck.  On  receiving  it,  she 
reared  high  on  her  hind  legs,  and  fell  backward  with  a  heavy  crash, 
making  the  earth  shake  around  her.  A  thick  stream  of  dark  blood  spout- 
ed out  from  the  wound,  her  colossal  limbs  quivered  for  a  moment,  and  she 
expired.** 

But  the  most  important  of  our  hunter's  labors  was  in  the  elephan- 
tine line,  and  he  more  frequently  refers  to  them  in  his  pages,  having, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  *^  bagged  "  one  hundred  of  these  forest  mam- 
moths. The  male  is  much  lai^er  than  the  female.  The  females  of 
African  origin,  unlike  those  of  Asia,  have  tusks  as  well  as  the  male ; 
and  the  price  of  their  ivory  in  the  London  market  is  from  £28  to  £32 
per  cwt.,  which  is  more  than  the  average  weight  of  a  tusk,  though 
some  have  reached  173  pounds.  The  elephant  makes  his  food  of 
branches,  leaves,  and  roots  of  trees,  and  a  variety  of  bulbs,  in  obtain- 
ing which  he  will  turn  up  the  ground  with  his  tusks  for  acres.  He 
has  a  great  horror  of  man  and  herds ;  will  fly  at  the  approach  of  a 
child.  His  timidity  confines  his  resorts  to  the  most  remote  and  in- 
accessible parts;  and  the  hunter  can  only,  by  inconceivable  toil 
and  hardship,  come  upon  these  retreats.  The  following  is  a  graphic 
description  of  an  elephant  hunt : 

All    ELEPHANT   HUIfT. 

••  Presently,  on  reconnoitering  the  surroundinfl^  country,  I  discovered  a 
second  herd,  consisting  of  five  bull  elephants,  which  were  quietly  feeding 
about  a  mile  to  the  northward.  The  cows  were  feeding  toward  a  rocky 
ridge  that  stretched  away  from  the  base  of  the  hillock  on  which  I  stood. 
Burning  with  impatience  to  commence  the  attack,  I  resolved  to  try  the 
stalking  system  with  these,  and  to  hunt  the  troop  of  bulls  with  dogs  and 
horses.  Having  thus  decided,  I  directed  the  guides  to  watch  the  elephants 
from  the  summit  of  the  hillock,  and  with  a  beating  heart  I  approached 
them.  The  ground  and  wind  favoring;  me,  I  soon  gained  the  rocky  ridge 
toward  which  they  were  feeding.  They  were  now  within  one  hundred 
yards,  and  I  resolved  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  watching  their  movements 
tor  a  little  before  [  fired.  They  continued  to  feed  slowly  toward  me, 
breaking  the  branches  from  the  trees  with  their  trunks,  and  eating  the 
leaves  and  tender  shoots.  I  soon  selected  the  finest  in  the  herd,  and  kept 
my  eye  on  her  in  particular.  At  length  two  of  the  troop  had  walked 
slowly  past  at  about  sixty  yards,  "and  the  one  which  I  had  selected  was 
feeding,  with  two  others,  on  a  thorny  tree  before  me. 

"  My  hand  was  now  as  steady  as  the  rock  on  which  it  rested ;  so,  taking 

a  deliberate  aim,  I  let  fly  at  her  head  a  little  behind  the  eye.     She  got  it 

hard  and  sharp,  juat  where  I  aimed^  but  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  her  much. 

Uttering  a  loud  cry,  %\ie  w\iee\e^  «L\>o\iX^  -wVeo-X  ^n^  V<et  \^a  «e,c<md  i>all 

close  behind  the  aaouldet.     lOXOci^  f\«^«xi\A  tj^xj&'k^  ^  ^^^xi^^T^ox^j^^ 


It     ^^ 
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noise,  and  made  ofif  in  a  line  to  the  northward  at  a  brisk,  ambling  pace, 
their  huge,  fan-like  ears  flapping  in  the  ratio  of  their  speed.  I  did  not 
wait  to  load,  but  ran  back  to  the  hillock  to  obtain  a  view.  On  gainine  its 
summit,  the  euides  pointed  out  the  elephants ;  they  were  standing  in  a 
grove  of  shady  trees,  but  the  wounded  one  was  some  distance  behind, 
with  another  elephant,  doubtless  its  particular  friend,  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  assist  it.  These  elephants  had  probably  never  before  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun,  and,  having  neither  seen  nor  smelt  me,  they  were  una- 
ware of  the  presence  of  man,  and  did  not  seem  inclined  to  go  any  further. 
Presently  my  men  hove  in  sight,  bringing  the  dogs  ;  and  when  these  came 
up,  I  waited  some  time  before  commencing  the  attack,  that  the  dogs  and 
horses  might  recover  their  wind.  We  then  rode  slowly  toward  the  ele- 
phants, and  had  advanced  within  two  hundred  yards  of  them,  when,  the 
ground  being  open,  they  observed  us,  and  made  ofif  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  wounded  one  immediately  dropped  astern,  and  the  next 
moment  was  surrounded  by  the  dogs,  which,  barking  angrily,  seemed  to 
engross  her  attention.'* 

We  conclude  our  extracts  from  these  deeply  interesting  volumes 
of  Mr.  Gumming  with  the  following,  which  relate  to  the  antelope, 
the  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  leopard,  hyaena,  etc. 

CHASE  OF   THE   LEOPARD. 

**  On  the  mominj^  of  the  22d  I  rode  into  camp,  after  unsuccessfully  fol- 
lowing the  spoor  of  a  herd  of  elephants  for  two  days  in  a  westerly  course. 
Havinff  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  I  saddled  up  two  steeds  and  rode 
down  the  bank  of  Ncotwani  with  the  Bushman,  to  seek  for  any  game  I 
might  find.  After  riding  about  a  mile  along  the  river's  green  bank,  I  came 
suddenly  upon  an  old  male  leopard,  lying  under  the  shade  of  a  thorn  grove, 
and  panring  from  the  great  heat.  Although  I  was  within  sixty  yards  of 
him,  he  had  not  heard  the  horses*  tread.  I  thought  he  was  a  lioness,  and, 
dismounting,  took  a  rest  in  my  saddle  on  the  old  Gray,  and  sent  a  bullet 
into  him.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  ran  half  way  down  the  river*s  bank, 
and  stood  to  look  about  him,  when  I  sent  a  second  bullet  into  his  person, 
and  he  disappeared  over  the  bank.  The  ground  being  very  dangerous,  I 
did  not  disturb  him  by  following  then,  but  I  at  once  sent  Ruyter  back  to 
camp  for  the  dogs.  Presently  he  returned  with  Wolf  and  Boxer,  very 
much  done  up  with  the  sun.  I  rode  forward,  and  on  looking  over  the 
bank  the  leopard  started  up  and  sneaked  off  alongside  of  the  tall  reeds, 
and  was  instantly  out  of  sight.  I  fired  a  random  shot  from  the  saddle,  to 
encourage  the  dogs,  and  shouted  to  them ;  they,  however,  stood  looking 
stupidly  round,  and  would  not  take  up  his  scent  at  all.  I  led  them  over 
his  spoor  again  and  again,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  dogs  seemed  quite  stu- 
pid, and  yet  they  were  Wolf  and  Boxer,  my  two  best.** 

CROCODILE  SHOOTIlfO. 

**  Presently,  looking  over  the  bank,  I  beheld  three  enormous  crocodiles 
basking  on  the  sand  on  the  opposite  side.    I  was  astonished  at  their  awful 
appearance  and  size,  one  of  tnem  appearing  to  me  to  be  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  with  a  body  as  thick  as  that  of  an  ox.     On  observiug  us, 
they  plunged  into  the  dead  water  b}r  the  side  of  the  stream.     The  next 
minute,  one  of  them  popping  up  his  terrible  head  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  1  made  a  beautiful  shot,  and  sent  a  ball  thtow^Vi  xVv^  xci\^^<ek  \^S.\s\3k 
brains.     The  convulsions  of  death  which  followed  w^i^xroX'^  vnS."^,     V^x 
ffrst  be  sank  for  an  instant  to  the  shot,  but,  ii^staTixV^  %xf^vtt%^^  ^«N2vw«^ 
witii  Ins  tail,  he  shot  up  aboye  the  water,  w\ieii  ^^  «\r^^g^*^^  nSs^^tssS^ 
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Retimes  on  his  back,  and  then  again  on  his  belly,  with  at  one  time  his 

|ad  and  fore  feet  above  the  water,  and  immediately  after  his  tail  and 

jnd  legs,  the  former  lashing  the  water  with  a  force  truly  astounding. 

j^ouds  of  sand  accompanied  him  in  all  his  movements,  the  strong  stream 

krrying  him  along  with  it,  till  at  length  the  struggle  of  death  was  over, 

ind  he  sank  to  rise  no  more.** 

'  A  HERD   OF   RIPPOFOTAMI. 

**  I  soon  found  fresh  sport,  and  after  holding  on  for  several  miles,  just  as 
the  sun  was  going  down,  and  as  I  entered  a  dense  reed  cover,  I  came  upon 
the  fresh  lairs  of  four  hippopotami.  They  had  been  lying  sleeping  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  and,  on  hearing  me  come  crackling  through  the  reeds, 
had  plunged  into  the  deep  water.  1  at  once  ascertained  that  they  were 
newly  started,  for  the  fhHh  and  bubbles  were  still  on  the  spot  where  they 
had  plunged  in.  Next  moment  I  heard  them  blowing  a  little  way  down 
the  river.  I  then  headed  them,  and,  with  considerable  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  cover  and  the  reeds,  at  length  came  ri^ht  down  above  where  they 
were  standing.  It  was  a  broad  part  of  the  river,  with  a  sandy  bottom, 
and  the  water  came  half  way  up  their  sides.  There  were  four  of  them, 
three  cows  and  an  old  bull ;  they  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and, 
though  alarmed,  did  not  appear  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  itnpending 
danger. 

**  I  took  the  sea-cow  next  me,  and  with  my  first  baU  gave  her  a  mortal 
wound,  knocking  loose  a  great  plate  on  the  top  of  her  skull.  She  at  once 
commenced  plun^ng  round  and  round,  and  then  occasionally  remained 
still,  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  same  spot.  On  hearing  the  report 
of  my  rifle,  two  of  the  others  took  up  stream,  and  the  fourth  dashed  down 
the  nver ;  they  trotted  along,  like  oxen,  at  a  smart  pace,  as  long  as  the 
water  was  shallow." 

THE  ANTELOPE. 

"  After  several  unsuccessful  stalks  for  sable  antelope,  1  at  length  met 
with  the  success  my  perseverance  deserved.  Returning  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  20th  homeward,  I  suddenly  observed  a  herd  of  about  ten  of  them 
in  thick  cover  on  the  mountain's  ridge.  I  commenced  ascending  the  rug- 
ged acclivity  as  fast  as  I  could,  for  the  daylight  would  be  ^one  \n  a  very 
short  time.     When  I  had  got  within  two  hundred  yards  of  them,  I  ibund  f 

it  almost  impossible  to  get  in  any  nearer,  as  I  must  cross  a  stony  flat  hi  J 

sight  of  several  of  the  ever^wary  does  ;  it  was,  moreover,  now  so  late  f 

that  1  could  not  well  see  the  sights  of  my  rifle.     I  had  almost  resolved  not  f 

to  disturb  them,  and  to  return  to  camp ;  on  second  thoughts,  however,  I  J 

resolved  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  made  a  successful  stalk,  and  crossed  this 
dangerous  rocky  flat  unobserved.  There  was  no  moss  nor  heather  under 
my  knees,  but  a  mass  of  sharp,  adamantine  fragments  of  rock,  yet  this  I 
did  not  heed.** 


THE    CAMP    ROBBED    BT   HTJENAS. 
»»  ^ 


Our  does  kept  up  an  incessant  barking  during  the  night,  and  we  ima- 
gined that  lions  were  prowling  around  our  camp.  In  the  morning,  how- 
ever, we  discovered  that  we  had  been  favored  with  the  presence  of  far 
less  illustrious,  yet  more  presuming  visitors.  A.  pack  of  audacious  hyaenas 
had  visited  our  fireside,  and,  not  content  with  cracking  and  swallowing 
the  bones  which  they  found  there,  they  had  eaten  our  table-cloth,  which 
consisted  of  the  skin  of  a  sable  antelope,  and  carried  ofl  the  lid  of  our 
canteen  and  two  large  camp-stools,  which  I  lately  had  made  to  order  in 
— ""^Ibitgfberg.    One  o^  Oae^  weVc^d  >\v^  «soWotv.\«v^  to  recover,  minus  the 
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Vol.  VII.  of  the  Review,  we  published  an  elaborate  paper  upon 
ailroads  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  was  exhibited  the  extraor- 
Y  progress  of  that  enterprise  there,  and  the  almost  magical  re- 
which  have  followed.  A^  the  present  time  we  shall  take  a 
jy  of  the  workings  of  the  same  machinery  in  our  own  country, 
mpared  with  those  abroad,  prefacing  it  with  some  general  re- 
s  upon  the  American  system  of  intercommunication  at  large, 
on  after  the  Revolution,  New-York  and  Pennsylvania  set  about 
Dnstruetion  of  canals^  and  so  important  was  the  matter  of  in- 
1  communication  regarded,  in  Congress,  that  the  Secretary  of 
,  Mr.  Gallatin,  was  requested,  in  1817,  to  project  a  general  sys- 
br  the  country.  The  Erie  Canal  was  begun  'in  1817,  and  com- 
i  in  1825,  for  the  connection  of  the  Hudson  with  the  lakes,  at 
t  of  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  or,  including  the  enlarge- 
in  1835,  nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  !  The  total 
li  is  363  miles. 

r.  M.  Chevalier,  who  published,  not  long  since,  a  work  upon  the 
8  of  transport  in  the  United  States,  estimates  the  length  of  all 
anals  at  that  time,  1843,  4,333,  with  2,359  in  projection,  much 
lich'  has  since  been  finished.  The  total  cost,  to  the  time  of  his 
ate,  was  £27,870,964,  or  nearly  $130,000,000.  The  canals  of 
nited  States  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  compared  by  population, 
I  length  as  9  to  4,  and  to  those  of  France  as  13  to  4. 
e  inland  steam  na\ngation  of  the  country  has  also  grown  to  be 
ject  of  proud  gratulation,  and  no  nation  in  the  world  can  at 
Ime  vie  with  us. 

Lardner  gives  a  list  of  the  first  class  steamers  on  the 
on  in  1838,  and  at  the  present  time,  which  shows,  on  the  single 
of  length,  the  following  extraordinary  improvement : 


Length.    BreadUi  B««m. 
Uni,  feeU 

itt  Clintoa 230 28 

;>lain 180 27 

180 27 

America 200 30 

jndence 148 26 

f 212 26 

►w 233 22 

8ter 200 26 

200 21 

ence 180 27 


Lmgth.    BraadUi  Bmdb. 

Isaac  Newton 333 40 

Bay  State 300 39 

Empire  Stete 304 39 

Oregon 306 35 

Hendrick  Hudson ...  320 35 

C.  Vanderbilt 300 35 

Connecticut 300 37 

Commodore 280 33 

New  World 376 36 

Alida 286 28 


l11  the  vessels  more  recently  constructed  are,  accordingly,  fin- 
and  decorated  in  the  most  luxuriant  -  manner.  No  water 
lunication  in  the  world  can  compare  with  them.  Nothing  can 
d  the  splendor  and  luxury  of  the  furniture.  Silk  velvet,  and 
lost  expensive  carpeting,  mirrors  of  immense  «\ta^  ^^\!k%  ^aA 
ig  are  used  profusely  in  their  decoration.  ^N«ii  \3^fe  cw^Tkfc- 
in  some  of  them  is  lined  with  mirrors,    la  t\kfc  KX\^^Qt  «fc.- 

^^  VOL.  I. 
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ample,  the  end  of  the  room  containing  the  machinery  is  composed 
of  one  lairge  mirror,  in  which  the  movements  of  the  highly  finished 
machinery  are  reflected." 

On  the  Mississippi  and  other  western  waters,  a  class  of  boats, 
scarcely  less  splendid,  have  come  into  use,  but  worked  upon  prin- 
ciples entirely  different,  and  with  greatly  reduced  security  to  person 
and  life.    They  are  worked  with  high-pressure  steam,  without  con- 
densation, and  to  obtain  the  benefit  derived  from  a  vacuum  in  the 
low-pressure  boats,  the  steam  is  worked  at  an  extraordinary  pres-    - 
sure,  reaching,  ordinarily,  150,  and  sometimes  200  pounds  to  the     4 
square  indi.     Accidents  to  these  boats  are  frequent,  and  occur  in  a  ^ 
variety  of  ways.     When  the  boilers  are  constructed  with  returning  -5 
flues,  the  space  left  is  so  small,  the  slightest  variation  in  the  quantity  ^^ 
of  water  contained,  or  in  the  trim  of  the  vessel,  causes  the  uppei 
flues  to  be  uncovered,  become  red  hot,  and  collapse  with  frightful 
force  and  loss  of  life.     And  this  cause  of  explosion  results  from  the^ 
great  accumulation  of  mud,  from  the  rivers,  in  the  boiler.     This  cut 
the  action  of  the  fire  off  from  the  water,  and  concentrates  it  all  upon  ^ 
the  iron,  which  soon  becoming  red  hot,  soflens  and  bursts.     The=^ 
remedy  is  in  continually  "  blowing  off","  before  the  mud  can  accumu-  — 
late  in  quantities  to  be  dangerous. 

In  the  better  class  of  boats  on  the  Mississippi  river,  however,  there 
is  a  wiser  and  far  more  secure  system  of  management  of  late  adopt- 
ed, and  travelers  may  feel  much  more  at  their  ease  than  in  former 
times,  since  accidents  upon  these  boats  are  growing  very  rare.  It  is 
a  pity  the  example  could  riot  be  more  widely  followed  ;  and  that,  if 
the  interest  of  owners  be  not  a  sufficient  stimulant,  some  method  of 
coercion  has  not  been  devised  by  government  over  the  refractory. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  are  lost  every  year  by  the  sheerest 
ne^Hgence,  or  by  the  most  criminal  cupidity.  There  must  be  a 
remedy  somewhere,  and  the  calls  of  humanity  demand  its  early 
enforcement. 

In  speaking  of  the  Mississippi  boats.  Dr.  Lardner  says :  "  The 
magnitude  and  splendor  of  these  boats  is  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Hudson.  They  are,  however,  constructed  more  with  a 
view  to  the  accommodation  of  freight,  as  they  carry  down  the  river 
large  quantities  of  cotton  and  other  produce,  as  well  as  passengers, 
to  the  port  of  New-Orleans.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  three  hun- 
dred feet  and  upwards  in  length,  and  are  capable  of  carr^^ing  a  thou- 
sand tons  freight  and  three  or  four  hundred  deck  passengei^s,  besides 
the  cabin  passengers.  The  trafiic  in  goods  and  passengers  of  the  en- 
tire extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  carried  by  these  vessels, 
except  that  portion  which  is  floated  down  by  the  stream  in  a  species 
of  rail,  called  flat  boats. 

The  following  statistics,  from  another  source,  will  show  the  rapid 
increase  of  steam  navigation  upon  Western  waters : 

In  1816  there  were  in  use  about  14  steamboats. 
In  1829               "  "       200  " 

In  18^4  "  «       230  " 

In  184^  *'  ^^       ^S»  " 

In  lB4a  *^  ^^       ^S» 

In  18^  "  ''     ^'WJfe 
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The  number  of  steamboats  running  at  the  present  time  upon  the 
Western  lakes  and  rivers,  is  now  reckoned  at  about  1400.  Their 
tonnage  is  over  twice  as  much  as  the  entire  steamboat  tonnage  of 
Great  Britain,  and  probably  fully  equal  to  the  steamboat  tonnage  of 
all  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  total  value  annually  afloat  on  all 
Western  waters,  is  estimated  at  about  $550,000,000. 

The  progress  of  railroads  in  our  country  has  been  a  subject  we 
have  frequently  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  Review,  and  have  fur- 
nished all  the  statistics  and  information  it  has  been  in  our  power  to 
obtain.  No  one  need  be  told  that  this  branch  of  enterprise  is  but 
in  its  infancy  among  us,  whatever  its  present  stature  and  importance. 
The  great  West  is  an  exhaustless  field  for  future  developments, 
though  it  is  now  able  to  show  but  little.  We  extract  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  Lardner  the  following  pages,  which  sketch  in  bold  and  clear 
colors  the  great  lines  of  railway  communication  which  connect  the 
Atlantic  states  together,  or  reach  backwards  from  them  to  the  West- 
em  valley.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  in  any  less 
concise  description. 

••  Of  the  total  length  of  railways  which  overspread  the  territory  of  the 
Onion,  more  than  the  half  are  constructed  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  those  of  New-End^nd.  The  principal  centres  from  which 
these  lines  of  communication  diverge  are  Boston,  New- York,  and  Phila- 
delphia. . 

*'  A  considerable  extent,  though  of  less  importance,  diverges  from  Balti- \ 
more  ;  and  recently  lines  o(  communication  of  great  lenj:th  have  been  con- 
structed,  from   Charleston  in   South   Carolina,   and  from   Savannah   in 
Georgia. 

"  From  Boston  three  trunk  lines  issue;  the  chiefof  which  jasses through 
the  State  of  Ma<!S«chusetts  to  Albany,  on  the  Hudson.  Tms  line  of  rail- 
way is  two  huzHJred  miles  in  length,  and  appears  destined  to  carry  a  consi- 
derable traffic.  Its  ramifications  southward,  through  the  smaller  states  of 
New-Englond,  are  numerous,  chiefly  leading  to  the  ports  upon  Long  Island 
Sound,  which  communicate  by  steamboats  with  New- York.  The  first 
branch  's  carried  from  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  to  New-London  on 
the  Sound,  where  it  meets  a  short  steam  ferry  which  communicates  with 
Ore«nport,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  from  which  another 
railway,  nearly  100  miles  long,  is  carried  to  Brooklyn,  which  occupies  the 
aihore  of  that  island  immediately  opposite  New-  York,  and  communicates 
with  the  latter  city  by  a  steam  ferry. 

**  Thus  there  is  a  continued  railway  communication  from  Boston  to  New- 
York,  interrupted  only  by  two  ferries. 

'*  Another  branch  of  the  great  Massachusetts  line  is  carried  south  from 
Springfield  through  Hartford  to  New-Haven;  and  a  third  from  Pittsfield 
to  Bridgeport,  both  the  latter  places  being  on  the  Sound,  and  communicat- 
ing with  New- York  by  steamboats. 

*•  The  second  trunk  line  from  Boston  proceeds  southward  to  Providence, 
and  thence  to  Stonington,  from  which  it  communicates  by  a  ferry  with  the 
Long  Island  Railway.  Thb  trunk  line  throws  offa  branch  from  Foxburch  to 
New-Bedford,  where  it  communicates  by  ferries  with  the  group  of  isknds 
and  promontories  clustered  round  Cape  Cod. 

"  A  third  trunk  line  proceeds  from  Boston  tbTOXi^t\ift  ^\aAft  cS-'^^cokft* 

"  Natwithstand'mg  tb«  speed  and  perfection  ol  X\ie  aXfcwxi  TkVJ\%^vvoTi  ^ 
he  Hadson,  a  railway  is  now  being  constmcled  on  iJafe  «wst  «A^  <2S.  '^mX 
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river  to  Albany,  which  will  be  opened  in  the  course  of  1850.     The  section 
termiuating  at  New- York  is  already  in  operation. 

**  From  Albany  an  extensive  line  of  railway  communication,  323  miles 
in  length,  is  carried  across  the  entire  Stale  of  New- York  to  Buffalo,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Erie,  with  branches  to  some  important  places  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other.  This  line  forms  the  continuation  of  the  western 
railway,  carried  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and,  combined  with  this  latter, 
completes  the  continuous  railway  communication  from  the  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton to  that  of  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  making  an  entire  length  of  railway 
communication  from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  of  523  miles. 

*'  The  branches  constructed  from  this  trunk  line  are  not  numerous. 
There  is  one  from  Schenectady  to  Troy,  on  the  Hudson,  and  another  from 
Schenectady  to  Saratoga ;  another  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  on  Lake 
Ontario ;  and  another  from  Buffalo  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  from 
thence  to  Lockport. 

*•  Not  content  with  this  fine  line  of  communication  to  the  Western  Lakes, 
the  commercial  interests  of  New-York  have  projected,  and  in  part  con- 
structed, a  more  direct  route  fsom  New- York  to  Buffalo,  independent  of 
the  Hudson. 

**  The  disadvantage  of  this  river  as  a  sole  means  of  communication  is, 
that,  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  printer,  all  traffic  upon  it  is  suspended 
by  frost.  In  this  case,  the  line  of  rai\way  communicating  already  from 
Bridgeport  and  New-Haven  to  Albany,  Vag*  been  resorted  to  by  travelers. 
However,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  th^t  the  intermediate  trafliic  of  the 
State  of  New- York  along  the  direct  line  of  railway  now  in  progress  from 
that  city  to  Buffalo,  will  very  speedily  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  an 
independent  line  of  railway. 

"  The  immediate  envinms  of  New- York  are  served  by  several  short 
railways,  as  is  usual,  indeed,  in  all  great  capitals  where  the  railway  sys- 
tem of  transport  prevails. 

**  The  line  connecting  that  city  with  Harlem  is  analogous  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  (fi-eenwich  and  Blackwall  lines  at  London,  and  the  Versailles 
and  St.  Germain  lines  at  Paris.  It  is  supported  by  a  llkt  description  of 
traffic.  The  New- York  line,  however,  has  this  peculiarity,  Ah  at  it  is  con- 
ducted through  the  streets  of  the  capital  upon  their  natural  letel,  without 
either  cutting,  tunnel,  or  embankment.  The  carriages,  on  ent'jring  the 
town,  are  drawn  by  horses,  four  horses  being  allowed  to  each  coacV ;  each 
coach  carr3ring  from  sixty  to  eighty  persons,  and  being  constructed  \fie  the 
railway  coaches  in  general  in  the  United  States. 

**  The  rails  along  the  streets  are  laid  down  in  a  manner  similar  to  th%i 
which  is  customary  at  places  where  lines  of  railway  in  England  crc«% 
turnpike  roads  on  a  level.  The  surface  of  the  rail  is  flush  with  the  pave- 
ment, and  a  cavity  is  left  for  the  flange  to  sink  in. 

*•  Other  short  railways,  from  New- York  to  Patterson,  Morristown,  and 
Somerville,  require  no  particular  note. 

•»  The  great  line  of  railway  already  described,  from  Boston  to  New- 
York,  is  continued  southward  from  that  capital  to  Philadelphia.  There 
are  here  two  rival  lines;  one  of  which,  commencing  from  Jersey  City  on 
the  Hudson,  opposite  to  the  southern  part  of  Ncw-I  ork,  is  carried  to  Bor- 
deotown,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  whence  the  traffic  is  carried 
by  steamboats  a  few  miles  further  to  Philadelphia.  The  rival  line  com- 
mences from  South  Amboy  in  New-Jersey,  to  which  the  trafflicis  brought 
from  New-York  by  steamers  plying  on  the  Raritan  river,  which  separates 
New-Jersey  from  Staten  Island.  From  Amboy  the  railway  is  continued 
to  Caraden,  on  the  \e^l\>%.xiV.  o^  v\ve  Delaware  opposite  Philadelphia. 

•*  By  far  the  greaiet  pwl  o^  x)ft^xx%Sv^\i^v«^«vi^^^-YQtk  and  Phila- 
delphia 18  carried  hy  th^  loimw  Vm^* 
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"  Philadelphia  is  the  next  great  centre  from  which  railways  direrge. 
One  line  is  carried  westward  through  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  passing 
through  Reading,  and  terminating  at  Pottsville,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
Pennsylvanian  coal-field.  There  it  connects  with  a  network  of  small  rail- 
ways, serving  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  this  locality.  This  line  of  rail- 
way is  a  descending  line  towards  Philadelphia,  and  serves  the  purposes  of 
the  mining  districts  better  than  a  level.  The  loaded  trains  descend  usually 
with  but  little  effort  to  the  moving  power,  while  the  empty  wagons  are 
drawn  back. 

••  The  passenger  traffic  is  chiefly  between  Reading  and  Philadelphia. 

**  Another  line  of  railway  is  carried  westward  through  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  passing  through  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  the  seat  of  the  le- 
gislature, Carlisle,  and  Chamber^ibur^,  where  it  approaches  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railway.  The  lenorth  of  this  railway  from  Philadelphia  to 
Chambersburg  is  154  miles.  The  former,  to  Pottsville  and  Mount  Car- 
bon, is  108  miles,  the  section  to  Reading  being  64. 

**  A  great  line  of  communication  is  established  400  miles  in  length,  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  composed 
partly  of  railway  and  partly  of  canal.  The  section  from  Philadelphia  to 
Columbia,  82  miles,  is  railway.  The  line  is  then  continued  by  canal,  for 
172  miles,  to  Holidaysburg.  It  is  then  carried  by  railway  37  miles  to 
Johnstown,  from  whence  it  is  continued  104  miles  further  to  Pittsburg  by 
canal. 

^*  The  traffic  on  this  mixed  line  of  transport  is  conducted  so  as  to  avoid 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  transhipment  of  goods  and  passengers  at 
the  successive  points  where  the  railways  and  canals  unite.  The  mer- 
chandise is  loaded,  and  the  passengers  accommodated  in  the  boats  adapted 
to  the  canals  at  the  d^pdt  in  Market-street,  Philadelphia.  These  boats, 
which  are  of  considerable  magnitude  and  length,  are  divided  into  segments, 
by  partitions  made  transversely  and  at  right  angles  to  their  length,  bo  that 
each  boat  can  be,  as  it  were,  broken  into  three  or  more  pieces.  These 
several  pieces  are  placed  each  on  two  railway  trucks  adapted  to  the  form  of 
the  bottom  and  keel  of  the  boat.  In  this  manner  the  boat  is  carried  in 
pieces,  with  its  load,  along  the  railways.  On  arriving  at  the  canal,  the 
pieces  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  boat,  which,  being  launched, 
the  transport  is  continued  on  the  water. 

*'  On  arriving  again  at  the  railway,  the  boat  is  once  more  resolved  into 
its  segments,  which,  as  before,  are  transferred  to  the  railway  trucks,  and 
transported  to  the  next  canal  station  by  locomotive  engines. 

'*  Between  the  d^pdt  in  Market-street  and  the  locomotive  station,  which 
is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  the  segments  of  the  boats  are 
drawn  by  horses,  on  railways  conducted  through  the  streets.  At  the  loco- 
motive station  the  trucks  are  formed  into  a  continuous  train,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  locomotive  engine. 

"  As  the  body  of  the  trucks  rest  upon  a  pivot,  under  which  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  wheels,  it  is  capable  of  revolving,  and  no  difficulty  is  found 
in  turning  the  shortest  curves  ;  «nd  these  enormous  vehicles,  with  their 
contents  of  merchandise  and  passengers,  are  seen  daily  issuing  from  the 
gates  of  the  d6p6t  in  Market-street,  and  turning  without  difficulty  the  cor- 
ners at  the  entrance  of  each  successive  street. 

**  The  southern  line  of  railway  communication  is  continued  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Baltimore,  interrupted  only  by  a  steam  ferry  over  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

••  The  management  of  these  steam  ferries  \a  deaetNAtv^  cn^  xi^tvfifc.    \\.S& 
generally  80  arranged,  that  the  time  of  crossing  tVvem  cc\tTe^^o^^«»  ^'}5^  ^ 
neal  of  the  passengers.    A  platform  is  constructed,  \eNft\  WvCti  \>afcXwifc  o^ 
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lails,  and  carried  to  the  water's  edge.  Upon  this  platform  ruls  are  lad, 
on  which  the  wagons  which  bear  the  passengers*  luggage,  and  other  mil- 
ters of  light  and  rapid  transport,  are  rolled  directly  npun  the  upper  deck 
of  the  ferry-boat,  tne  passengers  meanwhile  passing  under  a  covered  wtj 
to  the  lower  deck. 

**  The  whole  operation  is  accomplished  in  &ve  minutes.  While  tkt 
boat  is  crossing  the  spacious  river,  the  passengers  are  supplied  with  their 
breakfast,  dinner,  lunch,  or  supper,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  arriving  it 
the  opposite  bank,  the  upper  deck  comes  into  contact  with  a  like  platfi»iB. 
bearing  a  railway  upon  which  the  luggage  wagons  are  rolled.  The  pas- 
sengers ascend  by  a  covered  way,  and,  resuming  their  places  in  the  nil- 
way  carriages,  the  train  proceeds. 

**  Baltimore  is  the  next  centre  of  railway  movement.  One  line  issues 
northward  to  Harrisburg  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  unites  with  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Chambersburg  line.  A  great  line  of  western  railway  is  pio- 
jected  to  be  carried  from  Baltimore  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  to  some 
point  near  Wheeling.  This  line,  however,  is  as  yet  finished  only  » lar 
as  Cumberland,  153  miles.  This  place  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany 
range,  which  is  crossed  by  the  groat  national,  an  excellent  Macadamixed 
roadway,  which  continues  the  communication  126  miles  further,  toM^Hiee!- 
ing,  on  the  Ohio.  The  ascent  is  gradual,  and  constructed  on  good  en^ 
neering  principles. 

"  The  railway,  when  completed,  will  cross  this  ascent  by  a  series  of 
inclined  planes,  all  of  which  but  one  will  be  worked  by  locomodre  en- 
gines. This  will  probably  be  worked  by  means  of  a  stationary  engiie. 
Nothing,  however,  is  done  as  yet  toward  the  realization  of  this  part  d 
the  project. 

**  Baltimore  is  connected  with  Washington,  the  seat  of  the  federal  legis- 
lature, by  an  excellent  line  of  railway  nearly  ferty  miles  in  length.  From 
this  point  the  great  southern  line  of  communication  is  continued  by  steam- 
boats on  the  Potomac  to  the  left  bank  of  that  river  near  Fredericksburg, 
in  Virginia,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  Here  the  line  of  railway 
communication  is  resumed  and  continued  through  the  State  of  Virginia, 
passing  through  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  being  continued  southward  to 
Halifax,  on  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina. 

**  Another  line  of  communication  southward  is  formed  by  gteamboati 
on  the  Chesapeake,  which  ply  between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  from  which 
place  a  line  of  railway  is  carried  to  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  near 
Halifax,  running  into  the  great  artery  just  mentioned,  at  Weldoa.  Fran 
Halifax  the  Great  Southern  Railway  is  continued  through  North  Carolina 
to  Wilmington,  a  seaport  near  the  southern  limits  of  that  state. 

**  Thus  is  completed  so  far  a  continuous  line  of  railway  communicatioa 
running  North  and  South  through  the  Atlantic  states,  commencing  at 
Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine,  passing  successively  through  Boetoa, 
Providence,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Rich- 
mond, and  terminating  at  Wilmington,  the  total  length  of  which  is  nearij 
1,000  miles.  From  Wilmington  the  communication  with  Charleston  M 
maintained  by  steamboats,  which  ply  along  the  coast. 

**  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  and  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  are  die 
points  from  which  other  great  lines  of  railway  communication  issue  weat- 
ward.  That  which  proceeds  from  Charleston  is  carried  across  South  Car- 
olina to  Augusta,  on  the  confines  of  Georgia,  throwing  off  a  branch  locth- 
ward  to  Columhla,  the  capital  of  the  state. 

*'  The  \eng,l\i  ol  0^^  xu««v\vcv^  \o  K\i^Qjex.^\% V^\.\ss\<%i^ 

"  From  Auaxiata  \5cLe  Xvci^  ^^  t^^-^^n  N&  ^w!cCYKa<e\  ^^^sc^^o^  "^Basw^ 
Georgia,  passitig,  tV^iou^^^  ^tJ.Ci:^s»u  «^^  T^^^'^x^^.n^  >ii^^V5x\«^^^ 
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ssee  river,  throwing  ofif  a  branch  to  Athens,  the  seat  of  the  Uniyor- 

'om  Savannah  the  line  of  railway  passes  through  Georgia  and  Ma- 
id unites  with  the  former  line  at  Decatur. 

tiese  lines  of  railway  communication  are  continued  westward  to  the 
ak  of  the  *  Alabama  river,  on  which  the  transport  is  continued  by 
>oats  to  Mobile,  and  thence  to  New-Orieans,  and  by  another  line  to 
nnessee,  by  which  the  navigation  is  continued  through  the  Miflsis- 
aliey  to  the  left  bank  of  its  great  tributary,  the  Ohio.*' 

conclude  this  hasty  paper  with  some  statistics,  showing  the 
.rative  railroad  economy  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world. 

tkowmg  the  Population,  extent  of  Territory,  and  extent  of  Railway  M  opera- 
md  in  progrets,  in  the  teveral  countries  of  the  World  where  Railways  have 
xnstnieted. 


ExtoDtof 
cntnm.  Fopulatioo.         territory. 

B([.  miles. 
Cingdom-.  27,019,558.  121,050. 
ic  atatCB,. ' 
ig    Den- 


PopoktlooEktentof  Kztontof  C*^.  invMted    Oip.  to  %•  in- 

per  aqiiAre   rtilway    rmilway  iu   in  nulwayi       vetted  in  nii- 

milt.         open.         progrea.       open.        wsye  b  progrMi. 

milei.    miles.  £  £ 

223.0.     5,000.    4,500.100,000,000.100,000,000 


nd  Hoi-        45,753,640     268,548    170.0     4,542        800    56,775,000     10,000,000 


Itates 17,104,615.5,642,536. 

35,400,486.    281,708. 

4,335,319.       11,256. 

54,092,300.1,892,478. 

47,696,338.    312,774. 


10.4. 
173.0. 
382.0. 

28.6. 
152.0. 


6,565.  200.  52,000,000.  2,000,000 

1,722.  189.  45,812,000.  15,350,000 

457.  200.  8,000,000.  3,600,000 

200.  470.  3.000,000.  7,500,000 

170.  470.  3,000,000.  8,300,000 


id  averages.  231,312,256  4,453,350      52. 0.  18,656     7,829  368,567,000  146,7  50,000 

•ison  of  the  extent  of  Railways  in  operation,  and  the  amount  of  Railteay 
dj  with  the  Population  and  Territorial  extent  of  the  Countries  which  possess 


k%       ll  ll  11  §■§        ^1^    8l»-      ig- 

af    ^1      ^j      i-s      i%i  t^\  ii^   -is 
■$%     alt     tH     fi       ^t^  ^Is  "sn    -sH 

.•^y  "^sJ    ^il    Ht    ^A  ^^i  ^^l  ^i-i 

miles.                            £  £ 

Cingdom...l85  00..41-3  ..  7 -400..  1  652  00..  26*80..  5410..57-50  6816 
ic  states,  in- 
ig  Denmark 

oUand 99-50. .16'9  ..  1-240..  21200..  24-34..  15-27..10-2(f  6-82 

States 384-00..  40  ..  3050..  31.70.-  3517..  14.10..  2*55  137 

48-30..  8-3  ..  1-310..  227.00..     912..  12.71. .1520  10-40 

1 105-20. .40-5  ..  1-850..  70500..     245..     2.16..  2.55  245 

3-70..  010..  0-055..  1-59..     107..     681..  600  5-13 

3-57..  0-54..  0-063..  960..     0-91..     6-81..  600  5*67 

ad  averages  80-5        4-18        1-600  8300     100.00     10000    100*00100*00 

s  in  the  proportion  which  length  of  railway  bears  to  population, 
re— 1.  United  States ;  2.  Great  Britain;  3.  Belgium;  4.  Ger- 
;  5.  France. 

lie  proportion  of  length  of  railway  to  territory — 1st  Great  Bri- 
id  5th  United  States.  In  proportion  of  railway  capital  to  pop- 
I,  the  United  States  stands  2d ;  and  in  relation  to  the  capital 
led  upon  railways^  3d.     In  regard  to  \eugtk  ot  tw^^^-^^  ^RSoar 
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ally  open,  we  have — 1.  United  States;  2.  Great  Britton;  3.  Gtr- 
manic  States ;  4.  France;  5.  Belgium;  6.  Russia;  7.  Italy. 

The  following  table  is  invaluable,  for  the  means  of  comparison  it 
affords :  i 

Comparative  view  of  the  movenent  of  the  traffic  on  a  portion  of  the  RaiUetyt  it  lp^ 
ration  in  the  Unied  Kingdom,  United  StaU*^  Belgium,  France  9»d  GerMMjf. 


XTnited  Unilsd 

Kingdom.  StatM. 

Year  reported 1847     ..  1847     ..  1847  1848    ....   IM 

miles.    ..  miles    ..  miles,  miles.  ....  miki 

Length  of  railway 3,036  ..  1,160  ..  353  1,0»0    •—    ^3M 

Ayerace  cost  of  construction  and       X       ..  X       ..  X  SL     ....     i 

stock,  per  mile 40/)00..  9,200*..  18,000  26,800....    \\f» 

Per  mile  of  railway,  per  day X       ..  X       ..  X  X      ....     i 

Receipts 7-6..  4-05..  4-6  5-30....     M« 

Expenses 3-Ot..  1-89..  2-9  3-33....     \M 

Profits 406t.-  2-16..       1-7  1-97....     Ill 

Expenses  per  ceoL  of  receipts 40*   t..  46*8    ..  63-0  63-0    ....   48-3 

Profits  per  cenL  of  capital 4-2t..  8*6     ..  3-44  2*68 —     3.71 

$.     d,      ..  $.     d.      .m  f .     (i.  S'    d.         ••..           !•   ^ 

Receipts  per  mile  of  trains 70..  75..  50       76     

Receipts  per  paasengers  booked 90     •>  93..  16        9  1-75 Iti 

-miles.    ..  miles.    ..  miles,  miles.  ....  wSeL 

Distance  travelled  per  passenger...     15-75..  162..  22-6  24.9    ....    19*4 

0.           .■  a.            ..  O.  dm          ...•         *• 

Receiptsper  passenger  per  mile....      1-54  ^.  1*47  ..  0-6  .    1*03  ....     O-O 

No.  or  passengers  per  train 50  ..  54  ..  75*3        61*4    

Per  cent,  of  passengers  booked....                ..  ..  .... 

Ist  class..-*. 13*8  ..  100  —  11.  70    ....     3* 

2dcla8s 39*5 94-0  24-6    ....    «4 

Sdclass 46*7 65-  68*4    ....    T*** 

t.  d.  ..  s.  d.     ..  f.  d.  ..**    *•  a> 

Receiptsper  ton  of  goods  booked..      3  2*2..  5  8*5..  5  9        101 

miles.   ..  miles.  ..  miles.  ....  ibSh. 

Distance  carried  per  ton 22*5..  38      ..  43*8        4<-^ 

d>      mm  d.       ..  o.  ....a 

Receijrts  per  ton  per  mile 1*67  ..  1*8     .-  1*34        »* 

No.  oi  tons  per  train 54*5     -.33*2          

Arerara  speed  of  passenger-train               .-  ..                              

in  miles  per  honr ..  ..  .... 

Stoppages  included 24*5  ..  IS-Of..  18*10  91*9    ....    *"• 

Stoppages  excluded 320 24*90  27*0    ....   W^ 


*  The  average  cost  of  the  American  railways,  taken  collectively,  per  mile  »  ^ 
X8,]29.  Those  to  which  the  present  Report  refers  include  among  them  theiaoitnp^*' 
sive  in  the  states. 

t  The  estimated  limit.  X  By  estimatioD. 
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ART.  VII -MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR. 

TSTALLIZATION  OF  SUGAR CHEMICAL  AND  OTHER  DOCTRINES  OF  SUGAR. 

The  work  which  we  now  begin  to  republish,  in  parts,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  dis- 

^^^guished  English  chemist,  and  is  lately  from  the  press,  having  not  appeared  in 

^vtr  country.     The  author.  Dr.  Scoffem,  elaborates  a  new  theory  and  process  ol 

*ci^ar  mauufacture,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  our  planters.     No  work  has  yet 

appeared  on  the  subject  possessing  higher  merit. 

£hr.  Scoffem's  attention  was  turned  to  colonial  sugar  manufacture  in  1847, 
and  he  acknowledges  the  labors  of  Dr.  Evans  in  the  same  field.  In  his  own  Ian 
guage — "  I  could  not  believe  that  there  should  exist  any  necessity  for  the  loss 
of  two-thirds  of  any  material  in  producing,  combined  with  a  host  of  impurities, 
the  remaining  third — so  opposed  did  the  notion  appear  to  any  analogous  case 
——so  inconsistent  with  chemical  harmony.  I  have  since  given  the  subject  my 
almost  undivided  attention,  and  to  prosecute  ^t  with  the  greatest  efficiency,  I  have 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  subsequent  period  in  a  refinery,*'  etc.— -(Ed.) 

Inasmuch  as  the  phenomena  of  crystallization  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  mercantile  form,  it  has 
been  considered  desirable  to  offer  a  slight  outline  of  that  branch  ot 
science. 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  operation  of  that 
force,  on  which  the  formation  of  a  crystal  depends,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  acquire  a  well-4efined  idea  of  the  atomic  and  molecular  con- 
stitution of  matter. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  matter,  though  immediately  presented  to 
our  senses  under  the  form  of  masses,  is  in  reality  but  an  aggregate 
of  molecules ;  and  that  the  latter  are  in  their  turn  composed  of  par- 
ticles of  matter,  which  no  human  agency  or  law  of  nature,  as  nature 
now  exists,  can  divide,  and  which,  on  account  of  this  indivisibility, 
are  called  atoms. 

The  above-mentioned  assumption  is  in  accordance  with  all  chemi- 
cal testimony  :  not  one  valid  experiment  can  be  brought  against  it ; 
so  that  the  only  proof  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  these  atoms  is  the  direct  visual  proof  of  their  existence — ^a  proot 
which  never  can  be  attained,  inasmuch  as  chemical  experiment,  of  a 
kind  to  be  universally  assented  to,  has  demonstrated  that  these  atoms 
must  be  smaller  than  a  certain  determined  bulk,  in  the  contempla 
tion  of  which  the  human  intellect  is  lost.  Thus  it  can  be  demon- 
strated by  the  naked  eye^  that  an  atom  of  lead  must  be  smaller  than 
the  billionth  of  a  cubic  line,  how  much  smaller  no  one  can  tell, 
smaller,  for  aught  we  know,  than  there  is  space  on  the  earth^s  sur- 
fiice  for  numerals  to  record.  Yet,  despite  this  inconceivable  minute- 
ness of  atoms,  the  science  of  chemistry  has  been  equal  to  the  task  of 
discovering  their  relative  weights,  and  in  many  cases  their  relative 
bulks  ;  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  atom  of  oxygen  weighs 
eight  times  as  much  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  yet  is  only  half  the 
size  ;  that  an  atom  of  lead  weighs  104  times  as  much  as  one  of  hydro- 
gen ;  of  silver,  110 ;  and  so  on  for  every  elementary  body,  and  the 
greater  number  of  compound  ones,  of  which  the  earth  and  its  inha- 
bitants are  composed.  The  actual  weight  and  actual  size  of  these 
atoms,  it  is  evident,  must  ever  remain  unknown,  inasmuch  as  the 
means  of  measuring  and  weighing  objects  so  meou^VN^iXA.^  \sC\fi20^^ 
involves  an  imposaihilitj. 
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Much  gratuitous  difficulty  has  opposed  itself  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter,  by  confounding  two  proposi- 
tions, which  are  in  themselves  distinct — the  proposition  of  the  divisi- 
bility or  non-divisibility  of  matter,  with  that  of  the  divisibility  or 
non-divisibility  of  space.  To  conceive  space  not  to  be  infinitely  divi- 
sible is  irrational ;  but  to  conceive  that  matter  filling  such  space  is 
not  infinitely  indivisible,  does  violence  to  no  reasoning  process  what- 
ever. For  let  it  be  granted  that  the  matter  filling  sucn  space  is  so 
hard  and  so  coherent  that  no  force  now  existent  can  cause  its  division 
or  dismemberment — then  we  have  an  atom  according  to  the  defini- 
tion, viz. :  a  body  which  cannot  be  divided.  Thus  we  learn  that  the 
term  atom  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  smallness  of  a  particle, 
but  merely  to  the  fact  of  its  indivisibility ;  inasmuch,  however,  as 
practice  demonstrates  that  the  quality  of  indivisibility  is  alone  con- 
fined to  particles  of  incomprehensible  smallness,  this  latter  quality 
is  always  associated  with  the  term  atom. 

Henceforth,  then,  the  reader  will  assume  the  existence  of  atoms, 
and  of  aggregates  of  atoms,  termed  molecules ;  these  molecules  tend- 
ing to  unite  again,  and  form  masses. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  here  minutely  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  those  forces  on  which  the  formation  of  masses  by  the  union  of 
molecules  depends.  Sufiice  it  to  state,  that  these  molecules  are  not 
only  impressed  with  tendencies  to  combine,  but  to  combine  accord- 
ing to  certain  fixed  and  unvarying  laws  ;  as  is  best  evinced  by  con- 
sideration of  the  fact,  that,  if  the  result  of  such  combination  be  a 
solid,  the  latter  has  always  a  tendency  to  assume  a  definite  geometri- 
cal form — to  become,  in  fact,  a  crystal.  Thus  we  may  regard  the 
crystalline  condition  the  natural  one  of  all  solid  bodies,  ai^d  we  may 
consi<ier  its  absence  due  to  the  operation  of  some  extraneous  cause. 

To  illustrate  the  above  proposition  by  immediate  reference  to 
sugar: — The  smallest  possible  molecule  of  sugar  is  composed  of 
(Ca  H^,  0,0)  +  Aq.  What  the  form  of  §uch  molecules  may  be,  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  experiment  demonstrates  to  us,  that,  when  several 
of  them  combine  to  form  a  mass,  their  tendency  is  not  to  effect  a 
compound  of  indeterminate  or  irregular  form,  but  one  possessed  of 
well-defined,  geometric  boundaries ;  constituting  a  form  which,  al- 
though subject  to  slight  variations,  is  always  referable  to  the  geome- 
tric figure  called  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Hence  sugar  is  said  by 
chemists  to  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system. 

It  is  highly  important  to  observe,  that,  although  sugar  crystallizes 
in  certain  well-defined  geometric  shapes,  all  referable  to  the  oblique 
prismatic  system,  and  therefore  invariable,  yet  the  size  of  those  crys- 
tals may  be  varied  almost  at  the  will  of  the  operator;  just  as  a  brick- 
layer, with  materials  of  the  same  form,  may  be  conceived  to  build 
an  oblique  prism  of  any  stated  size.  Nay,  more,  by  a  very  easy 
modification  of  the  treatment  of  two  sugar  solutions,  both  precisely 
equal  in  all  respects,  one  shall  be  made  to  yield  crystals,  and  the 
other  a  confused  mass,  devoid  of  all  crystalline  form,  and  hence  call- 
ed by  chemists  amoTp\vo\ia.  K  ^\^\,  Q«vv«v^et\s^Cv5\^.  q^  xXsa  oije ration 
of  cohesive  affinity  betvf^cii  TCio\^\:^e&  'ssr^  ^-k^-msv  ^  S^sax.  %^^^ss& 
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difficult  he  re ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  somewhat  recondite,  perhaps  an 
analogy  from  ordinary  matters  will  not  be  devoid  of  value  ; — Sup- 
pose, then,  a  legion  of  soldiers  standing  in  an  ample  space,  and  or- 
dered by  sudden  word  of  command  to  form  a  square ;  it  is  clear 
that  the  element  of  time  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  evolu- 
tion. Give  them  time  enough,  and  the  evolution  will  be  made — the 
square  will  be  formed.  Give  them  less  time,  and  the  evolution  will 
be  incomplete ;  either  no  vestige  of  the  square  will  be  recognizable, 
or  its  formation  will  be  imperfect.  The  former  is  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  sugar  solutions  which  have  been  exposed  to  slow  evapora- 
tion ;  the  latter  the  condition  of  such  as  have  been  exposed  to  a  more 
rapid  system  of  evaporation  ;  and  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  all 
instances  of  crystallization  whatever. 

Thus  we  see,  that,  theoretically  speaking,  the  process  of  effecting 
the  crystallization  of  sugar  should  be  entirely  under  the  operator's 
control ;  and  practice  has  rigidly  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the 
theory.  Hence  the  sugar  producer  has  certain  well-known  indica- 
tions to  follow  out,  provided  he  desire  to  obtain  his  staple  in  the  form 
of  crystals.  He  should  evaporate  by  the  slowest  temperature  con- 
sistent with  economy  of  time  and  fuel,  and  thus  retain  his  concen- 
trated syrup  in  a  fluid  state,  by  the  application  of  heat,  until  the 
crystals  shall  have  accreted  to  the  size  desired. 

In  actual  practice  the  sugar  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  rely  alone 
on  the  latter  expedient,  the  process  of  slow  evaporation  being  in- 
compatible with  the  necessities  of  general  commerce.  The  process 
would  occupy  too  much  time,  and  the  result  would  necessarily  be 
increased  in  price,  without  offering  any  adequate  advantage.  It  would 
be,  in  fact,  sugar  candy ^  a  material  which  is  made  by  the  process  of 
slow  evaporation  here  indicated,  and  which  only  differs  from  lump 
sugar  in  possessing  lai^er  crystals. 


The  principal  bodies  which  come  under  the  definition  of  sugars 
are — Sugar  of  the  Cane,  of  the  Grape,  of  Milk,  and  of  Manna. 
They  have  respectively  the  following  compositions  : — 

Carbon.       Hydrogen.     Oxygen.        Water* 

Cane  Sugar, 12  10  10     +     1 

Grape-Sugar,  or  Glucose, 12  12  12     +     2 

Mannite, 15  16  16 

OfMUk, 12  12  12 

Of  these  the  latter  may  be  entirely  dismissed  from  our  considera- 
tion, and  few  remarks  will  sufHce  for  all  but  the  first. 

Oir  SUGARS. — OKNERAL  REMARKS. 

Cane-sugar  is  the  only  one  which  involves  commercial  interests  on 
the  large  scale  ;  being  alone  that  which  is  employed  in  any  consider- 
able amount  as  a  sweetening  agent.     For  although  manufactories  of 
grape-sugar  do  exist  on  the  continent,  witb  l\ve  o\)\ws\,  ^^  Y^Q^xi5s«i% 
tbe  material  for  admixture  with  such  wines  as  axe^  Ti^\\3it«J\^  ^^i^^^oN. 
in  it,  and  thus  fumiahing  the  means  of  suppV^Vti^  «i^esAi^vi  ^Nx«cv^6^ 
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yet  the  commercial  interests  involved  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
small ;  and  the  clandestine  manufacture  of  grape-sugar  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adulterating  the  West  India  staple,  a  manufacture  whidi 
wcis  extensively  carried  on  in  and  near  London,  is  without  the  pi«> 
cincts  of  any  commercial  speculation,  in  its  true  sense. 

The  sugar  called  Marmite  is  a  mere  chemical  curiosity,  and  need 
not  be  farther  adverted  to  in  these  pages,  were  it  not  for  the  circum- 
stance that  a  portion  of  the  juice  of  the  cane  is  liable,  under  impro- 
per treatment,  to  be  converted  into  this  substance. 

Sugar  of  milk  is  obtained,  by  a  process  unnecessary  here  to  de- 
scribe, from  the  whey  of  milk.  Hence,  in  certain  cheese-mAkiog 
localities,  considerable  portions  of  this  substance  are  prepared.  In 
some  parts  of  Switzerland  this  is  done,  and  the  resulting  sugar  of 
milk  is  employed  as  a  sweetening  agent. 

ON  SUGARS — SPECIAL  REMARKS. 

Cane  Sugar. — Under  the  definition  sugar,  the  distinctive  chcmiol 
characteristics  of  the  substance  have  been  so  fully  given,  that  nothing 
further  in  that  respect  need  be  stated  here. 

Henceforth  I  purpose  devoting  the  term  Sugar  exclusively  to  sug»r 
of  the  cane,  appropriating  the  terms  Mannite  and  Glucose  to  the 
sugar  of  manna  and  the  sugar  of  grapes  respectively. 

Perhaps  sugar,  more  than  an  v  other  substance,  has  been  mystified 
by  a  variety  of  appellatives.  According  to  some  it  has  been  termed 
a  salt :  by  others  an  essential  salt ;  whilst  the  conventional  mode  of 
using  the  terms  saccharine  matter  and  crystalline  matter,  as  ap- 
plied to  sugar,  terms  now  legalized  by  act  of  Parliament,  imply 
that  sugars  may  possess  the  former  matter  without  the  latter,  the 
two  being  distinctively  indicated  as  capable  of  existing  separately, 
and  as  constituting,  when  united,  the  substance  Sugar. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  totally  irreconcilahle  is  tbe 
commercial  and  legislative  definition  of  sugar,  when  compared  with 
the  chemical  one. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  following  parallel  statement  will  place  the 
discrepancy  adverted  to  before  the  reader  in  its mostpowerfullight: 

CHEMICAL   DOCTBimC    OF    8UQAR.  COMMKRCIAL  AlfD  LKOIBLATITS  DOCTUVB 

or  saoAt. 

Sugar  is  a  compound  of  Carbon,  Hy-  f  Saccharine 

drogen,  and  Oxygen,  united  in  known,  Sugar  if  J       matter, 

exact,  and  unvarying  proportions.  composed  of       |    Crystalliiie 

I,      matter. 

Its  taste  is  sweet ;  and  inasmuch  as  Sugar  is  not  invariably  alike,  bat  iat 
taste  depends  on  rapidity  of  solution  in  ferent  according  to  region,  dimate,  or 
the  mouth,  and  inasmuch  as  large  crys-  plant ;  may  have  more  or  less  saoch** 
tals  dissolve  less  rapidly  than  small  rine,  more  or  less  crystalline  mattar 
ones,  sugar  imparts  less  sweetness  for  Its  smell,  too,  may  vary ;  so  nuT  M 
equal  time  in  proportion  as  its  crystals  taste,  and  also  its  color.  Sugars  my 
are  large.  be  weak  or  strong ;    beet-root  va^t 

Coi  Instance,  is  a  weak  sugar. 

Size  of  a  cryiitaY  \%  ivoV  ^efesv^Vj  "^  «.^  «>\va%  ^i^-m^v^v^  vbhsJU  graB* 
nature,  but  sViape  \a  de^ive^,    ^\i^w%    ^\.  «^  ^  was^  tT^%\s^^.    %nft.^^^ 

may  be  obtained  -JFp'^*^^  "^^,t"'    "Xv  ^*-'- -^>«^^'« 
•Ue,  may  be  even  Tn»4*  to  mea«vn«>.        ""^^^  v»wi«*.^*^ 
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The  reader  will  form  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative 
rationality  of  the  two  varying  statements  concerning  sugar.  Ac- 
cording to  the  chemical  doctrine,  all  is  lucid  and  precise ;  according 
to  the  other,  sugar  is  a  kind  of  organic  anomaly. 

If  sugar  be  a  compound  of  saccharine  and  crystalline  matter,  sure- 
ly an  inquirer  would  infer  that  either  of  these  matters  had  been  sepa- 
rately obtained,  and  would,  with  great  justice,  expect  the  sugar  com- 
munity to  be  able  to  state  the  composition,  properties,  and  general 
nature  of  sugar,  after  having  been  deprived  of  its  saccharine  matter. 

In  selecting  the  purest  specimen  of  a  crystallizable  body,  chemists 
invariably  seek  for  the  largest  and  best  developed  crystal,  experience 
having  proved  that  nature  avoids  admixture  of  impurities  with  the 
substance  of  a  crystal,  but  extrudes  them  to  the  outside,  where  they 
form  a  mere  mechanical  coating.  In  conformity  with  this  rule  of 
proceeding,  pure  specimens  of  white  sugar-candy  have  been  the  sta- 
ple material  of  analytical  researches,  prosecuted  with  the  result  of 
demonstrating  that  the  composition  of  sugar  is  (C|,  Hio  0,o)  +  Aq. ; 
and  here  we  must  interpose  a  chemical  theory  relative  to  this  com- 
position and  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  based.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  eleven  parts  (atoms  or  equivalents)  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
eleven  of  oxygen,  would,  if  combined,  constitute  eleven  atoms  or 
equivalents  of  water ;  hence  the  following  question  arises : — Does 
this  amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  any  part  of  the  same,  exist 
in  sugar  as  water  or  not  ?  On  this  point  chemists  are  agreed  to  con- 
sider that  one  part  (equivalent  or  atom)  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of 
oxygen,  really  do  exist  in  the  sugar-candy  as  water,  without  which 
water,  or  some  equivalent  for  it,  the  remaining  elements  Ci^  H,o  Oio 
could  not  exist  in  combination. 

The  rationale  of  this  opinion  is  as  follows : — -If  sugar  be  brought 
in  contact  under  favorabJe  circumstances  with  certain  bases — oxide 
of  lead,  for  instance — an  equivalent  of  water  is  evolved,  and  the  re- 
maining elements  of  the  sugar  (C,2  H,o  Oio)  combine  with  the  oxide 
of  lead.  In  this  way  the  sugar,  less  one  atom  of  water,  may  be  shift- 
ed from  one  base  to  another,  and  its  existence  inferred.  These  bases, 
however,  being  separated,  the  Cj,  H,o  0,o  immediately  resolves  itself 
into  other  forms  of  combination  ;  that  is  to  say,  provided  it  have  not 
the  means  of  recombining  with  the  necessary  amount  of  water  to 
form  crystalline  sugar.  Thus  water  serves  as  a  base,  and  hence  is 
termed  by  chemists  basic  water. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  stating  crystallized  sugar  to  be  composed  of 
twelve  atoms  of  carbon,  eleven  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  of  oxygen, 
or  in  chemical  algebra,  C«  Hn  0|„  it  is  more  usual  for  chemists  to 
represent  it  as  composed  of  twelve  of  carbon,  ten  of  oxygen,  ten  of 
hydrogen,  plus  one  atom  of  basic  water :  or,  in  chemical  algebra,  thus : 
Ci,  H,o  Ok)  +  Aq.  These  observations  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
term  hypothetical,  in  contradistinction  to  practical  sugar.  The  former 
indicates  crystallized  sugar  minus  one  atom  of  water,  or  (C^,  Hj,  Oi,) 
— H  0=C|3HioO,o,  the  compound  which  unites  witk  b«is»^<&.  ^tV^ 
latter,  this  compound  plus  one  atom  of  water. 

The  non-chemical  reader  will  save  hlniBelf  mucii  txwi^Aft  wA  «r!5st: 
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by  remembering  this  explanation.  Otherwise  he  might  hereafter  eon-- 
found  the  ane  cUom  of  combined  water,  with  some  indefinite  quantitjr 
of  that  fluid,  in  an  uncombined  state,  as  constituting  moisture. 

Sugar  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  no  smell.  Its  color  is  whit«.  Whe» 
crystallized,  it  is  semi-transparent.  It  is  brittle,  and  may  be  easilj 
reduced  to  powder.  Exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  attracts  a  little 
water,  but  incurs  no  chemical  change.  Sugar  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  48°,  dissolves  its  own  weight  of 
that  substance. 

With  increase  of  temperature,  the  solvent  power  of  water  for  su- 
gar increases  also ;  when  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  it  is  capable  of 
dissolving  any  quantity  of  sugar  whatever. 

On  evaporating  the  water  from  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  latter  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals,  the  primitive  form  of  which  is  a  four- 
sided  prism,  whose  base  is  a  rhomb.  The  crystals  are  usually  four 
or  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  two-sided  and  sometimes  by  three- 
sided  summits. 

Sugar,  like  all  other  organic  bodies,  is  very  delicately  constituted, 
and  the  laws  or  forces  which  hold  its  elements  in  combination  are 
overcome  by  the  operation  of  numerous  disturbing  causes.  The  ac- 
tion of  heat ;  that  of  the  alkalies — ^i.  e.  of  sAl  proper  alkalies,  (the  ac- 
tion of  alkaloids  on  sugar  has  not  been  investigated ;)  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  non-alkaline  bases ;  and  of  most  acids, — tend  to  the 
destruction  of  sugar,  by  causing  its  ultimate  elements  to  fell  into  a 
number  of  new  combinations,  the  major  part  of  which  are  still  but 
irapei-fectly  known. 

The  following  experiment  of  M.  Soubeiran  affords  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  effects  produced  on  sugar  solutions  by  the  agency 
of  heat  alone.  This  chemist,  having  dissolved  a  given  quantity  of 
sugar  in  a  given  quantity  of  water,  applied  heat  to  the  solution  for 
thirty-six  hours.  The  apparatus  was  so  constructed,  that  the  water 
given  off  by  evaporation  was  continually  returned  to  the  original  so- 
lution ;  by  which  contrivance  the  latter  was  always  composed  of  the 
same  quantity  of  ^ugar  or  its  derivatives,  and  the  same  quantity  cf€ 
water  as  when  the  experiment  commenced.  Gradually  the  solution 
acquired  darkness  of  color,  and,  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours,  it  had 
become  black. 

Hence  this  experiment  teaches  us  that,  even  by  the  application  of 
heat  alone  to  sugar  solutions,  sugar  is  destroyed  and  treacle  is  formed. 

Chemists  have  demonstrated  that  there  scarcely  exists  a  foreign 
body  which,  if  admixed  with  sugar  solutions,  and  the  latter  boil^, 
does  not  increase  the  rapidity  of  destruction.  The  alkalies,  lithia,  pot- 
ash, soda,  and  ammonia,  act  with  such  energy,  that  a  very  inconsider- 
able portion  of  either,  added  to  a  boiling  sugar  solution,  produces  an 
immediate  and  visible  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance. This  destructive  agency  is  also  participated  in  by  the  alka- 
line earths,  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime.  The  latter  agent  is  almost 
universally  employed  in  the  manufkcture  of  sugar  from  cane-juioe, 
and  hence  arises  great  deatnwiXAOTi  oi  Tii<a.\A^TlQl. 
Acids,  as  a  class,  are  ec^tXV'^  Viiyafi^>M^\^ii^^  ^^csiA^tM- 
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tion  x)f  sugar.  Sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  convert  it  rapidly 
into  other  compounds,  several  of  which  are  as  yet  imperfect!^  inves- 
tigated. It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  changes  effected  by 
these  agents  are, — ^first  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  glucose,  then 
the  change  of  the  latter  into  a  series  of  dark-colored  bodies,  many  of 
them  of  an  acid  nature ;  amongst  which  are  bodies  termed  glucic, 
melasinic,  sacchumic,  and  sacchulmic  acids,  also  sacchulmine,  and 
saochumine. 

The  action  of  nitric  add  on  sugar  is  peculiar ;  converting  it  into 
oxalic  acid.  There  are  certain  acids,  however,  which,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances that  I  have  been  able  to  recognize,  are  injurious  to  the 
constitution  of  sugar.  Of  these,  the  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids 
may  be  cited.  The  latter  has  long  been  known  as  a  powerful  anti- 
ferment  ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  this  property,  I  was  enabled  to 
obtain  a  specimen  of  cane-juice  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  in  a 
state  of  such  complete  conservation,  that  I  extracted  from  it  upwards 
of  20  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

Orape  Sugar, — Synonyms,  mg<ur  of  fruit — uncryatallizahle  iugar 
(improperly  so  called) — glucose. 

The  last  synonym,  i.  e.  glucose,  is  that  by  which  grape-sugar  will 
in  future  be  designated  throughout  these  pages. 

Glucose,  so  called  from  yXwis,  sweet,  is  that  form  of  sugar,  to 
the  presence  of  which  ripe  grapes,  plums,  peaches — ^and,  indeed,  the 
greater  number  of  fruits — owe  their  sweetness.  Glucose,  moreover, 
is  the  sweet  principle  of  honey,  and  of  malt ;  hence,  it  is  to  its  pre- 
sence that  brewers'-wort  owes  its  luscious  taste,  from  which  liquid  it 
may  be  procured.  The  readiest  method  of  obtaining  this  variety  of 
sugar,  in  large  quantities,  is  by  boiling  starch  or  lignine  with  water 
containing  a  minute  portion  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  best  proportions 
for  effecting  this  are — starch  one  part,  water  four  parts,  and  of  sul- 
phuric acid  j^th  of  the  weight  of  the  starch.  The  ebullition  should 
be  continued  for  thirty-six  hours,  the  water  being  returned  as  fast  as 
it  evaporates.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  conversion  of  the 
starch  into  sugar  will  be  complete ;  lime  now  is  to  be  added,  which 
separates  all  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
the  remaining  sugar  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

In  this  operation  none  of  the  sulphuric  acid  used  is  appropriated  by 
the  starch,  or  enters  into  any  form  of  combination,  its  effect  being  of 
the  kind  known  to  chemists  as  catalytic^  or  attributable  to  contact 
without  combination. 

This  method  of  forming  glucose  artificially  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  the  Russian  chemist  Kirchoff,  during  an  attempt  to  con- 
vert sugar  into  gum.  He  set  out  with  the  idea  of  dissolving  the 
starch  merely  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  but,  on  continuing  the  boiling, 
be  noticed  the  production  of  sugar. 

I^  instead  of  starch,  cane  sugar  be  used,  a  similar  result  is  obtained. 
Cane  sugar  is  also  partially  changed  into  glucose  by  heat  alone  ;  and 
still  more  rapidly  by  the  united  agency  of  heat  and  alkaili^%  <^t  ^k.*^ 
line  earths. 
V<^el  demonstrated  that  no  gas  waa  eWmxoaXedL  ^\xuii%^'&^'^^^^ 
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mutation;     and  Mr,   Moore  and  De  Saussure   proved   that 
quantity  of  sulphuric  used  was  not  diminished  in  the  process.     Saus 
sure,  moreover,  ascertained  that  100  parts  of  starch,  when  convei 
into  sugar,  became  110-14  parts.     Hence  he  inferred,  that  gli 
was  merely  a  solid  compound  of  starch  and   water,   or,  more   cor — ^ 
rectly  speaking,  of  the  elements  of  starch  and  the  elements  of  water— ^ 

Glucose  was,  a  few  years  since,  largely  prepared  in  the  neighbor — ■'" 
hood  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  colonial  sugar,  the^^ 
amylaceous  material  used  in  the  process  being  potato  farina,  of  which  ^ 
the  chief  part  was  imported  from  Ireland.  It  might  have  been  still  -1 
more  economically  made,  by  substituting  certain  kinds  of  saw-dust  for  — 
starch. 

Glucose,  wlien  quite  pure,  is  nearly  white,  and  crystallizes  in  little 
needles,  radiating  from  a  centre,  offering,  in  the  aggregate,  the  ap- 
pearance of  little  tubercular  masses. 

Unlike  cane  sugar,  glucose  is  soft  and  clammy  to  feel ;  it  may  also 
oe  distinguished  from  the  former  by  certain  chemical  tests.* 

Mannite. — Various  species  of  the  ash  yield,  when  incisions  are 
made  into  their  bark,  an  exudation  of  glutinous  feel  and  sweet  taste. 
When  its  fluid  portion  has  been  evaporated  by  the  sun,  it  finds  its 
way  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  manna. 

The  bulk  of  manna  consists  of  a  peculiar  sugar,  which  chemists 
term  mannite  ;  and  to  obtain  which  from  manna,  the  latter  is  digest^ 
with  hot  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  mannite.  On  evaporating  away 
the  alcohol,  mannite  crvstallizes  in  slender  acicular  tufts. 

The  consideration  of  mannite  would  not  belong  to  this  treatise, 
were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of  its  occasional  artificial  production 
from  solutions  containing  sugar  of  the  cane.  Thus  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  demonstrated  the  existence  of  mannite  in  the  fermented 
juice  of  onions  and  melons — vegetables  which  naturally  contain  sugar 
of  the  cane — ^and,  under  certain  conditions  hereafter  to  be  detailed,  a 
portion  of  sugar  in  juice  of  the  cane  is  converted  into  the  same  sub- 
stance. Lactic  acid  is  also  a  result  of  the  fermentation  of  sugar  under 
certain  circumstances ;  which  seem  to  be  these — the  presence  of  ni- 
trogenous bodies,  and  the  due  fermentive  temperature.  Liebig  ima- 
gines that  the  formation  of  both  mannite  and  lactic  acid  may  be  due 
to  the  deoxidizing  effect  of  these  nitrogenous  matters.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  formulae  of  the  bodies  involved  in  the  supposition  be- 
speaks the  probability  of  this  view ;  as  also  do  the  circumstances 
under  which  saccharine  liquids  undergo  the  change ;  namely,  whUst 
they  are  still  raw^  or  unpurified  from  the  foreign  matters  which  are 
derived  from  their  native  sources.  Thus  the  juices  of  the  beet  and 
the  cane  rapidly  undergo  the  change  adverted  to,  but  solutions  of  su- 

far  and  water  probably  never.     With  the  juice  of  the  white  beet — 
botula  alba,) — the  rapidity  of  the  transformation  has  often  been  to 
me  a  matter  of  surprise.* 


♦  The  notes  which  Dr.  Scoffem  appended  to  the  two  first  chapters  of  his  work 
are  omitted  for  want  of  a^ace^bxiX.  viiSx  ^^^«»x  iL«xt  month. 
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PROGRESS  OF  OUR  GREAT  CITIES. 

1.  NSWORLBANS. 

Iir  the  last  issue  of  the  Review  we  published  a  table  from  the  New-Orleans 
Prices  Current,  showing  the  gross  receipts  of  produce  at  that  city,  for  the  year 
ending  the  31st  August,  1850,  which  amounted  in  value  to  $96,897,873,  Uie 
largest  aggregate  ever  shown  in  its  commerce.     The  receipts  were,  for 


$77,193,464 
57,199,122 


1849 $81,989,692 1846 

1848 79,779,161 1845 

1847 90,033,266 

As  the  reader  will  find,  in  our  previous  volumes,  full  statistics  of  the  oity^s 
trade,  extending  back  for  a  great  many  years,  we  will  not  do  further  now  than 
continue  them  for  the  present  year. 

EXPORTS,    1849-60 — DOMESTIC   AND   FORBIGK. 


Third  Quarter,  1849.. 
Fourth      "  **    - 

First         "        1860. 
Second     "  **     . 


Domeitio  Prodnc*. 

.$6,794,072.. 
.16,761,127.. 
.30,041,819.. 
.19,661,631.. 


FonigB  Prodoc*. 

..Third  Quarter,  1849 $42,759 

..Fourth      •*  -"     49,461 

..First  *«  1850 164,725 

..Second     "  "     150,128 


Total,  year  end'g  June  30,  $71,049,556        Total,. 
'•    previous  year, 66,292,571 


$407,073 


Third  Quarter,  1849.. 
Fourth     "  "     .. 

First         "         1850. 
Second     "  '*     . 


TONNAGE   OF    NBW-OBLEANS. 
Tout  •ntortd. 

.  71,280,65....Third  Quarter,  1849.. 
.259,661, 87....  Fourth     "  "     .. 

.267,820,32....  First        "         1850.. 
.  164,881,64 Second 


<< 


(( 


ToMdaand. 

96,626,84 
.  184,490,79 
.290,766,05 
.203,106,41 


I 


Total  to  June  30, 763,634,58        Total  to  June  30 773,780,09 

Previous  year 893,920,24        Previous  year 964, 1 66,69 

Of  the  exports  of  home  produce,  $33,151,279  were  to  American  ports,  or 
coastwise,  and  $37,898,277  to  foreign  ports.  The  total  foreign  exports  in 
1848—9,  were,  domestic,  $36,957,118,  foreign  products,  $654,549.  Imports, 
1848-9,  $10,050,697. 

We  extract  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Littlefield  in  relation  to  the  leading  staples, 
^c.,  of  the  city,  for  the  past  year,  and  will,  in  our  next,  continue  his  statistics. 

COMPETITION  FOR  THE  VALLEY  TRADE. 

Having  incidentally  alluded  to  Northern  enterprise  and  improvements,  we 
take  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  they  constitute  a  subiect  of  much  interest  with 
Us,  in  so  far  that  they  are  intimations  that  some  degree  of  emulation  should 
•peedily  manifest  itself  in  the  improvement  of  our  advantages  of  position,  if  we 
Wonld  not  see  our  trade  yearly  escaping  from  us  by  new  avenues,  and  our  "  Great 
Blinporium  of  the  South"  sink  into  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate  city.  Already,  as  we 
have  above  remarked,  are  the  canals  and  railroads  of  the  North  diverting  from 
lu  large  quantities  of  the  rich  products  of  the  West,  and  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  even  Alabama,  are  rapidly  pushing  forward  their  lines  of  railroad,  to  inter- 
aeet  and  draw  off  from  us  the  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  Tennessee  val* 
ley.  With  these  examples  before  us,  all  tending  more  or  less,  in  their  piactieal 
results,  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own  trade,  will  this  community  muca  U»v^x 
be  content  to  rest  supinely  upon  mere  natural  advantages,  and  om\\  «!\  %5^Qit\.\A 
improre  those  advantages  by  such  artificial  aids  as  mAiX^  an^^^&fX  >^<em«^^«% 
to  the  intelligent  observer  ?  We  trust  not.  We  ^ope  aoon  lo  %e^  ^"ft  ^^wWofc 
xBd  OUT  men  of  capital,  aroused  to  action,  and  auch  enteipna^a  %a  xXift'Y^ssaMte- 
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»c  route  to  the  Pacific ;  a  railroad  across  the  Florida  Isthmus  ;  one  ta 
uon,  Miss.,  atid  thence  northward  to  the  Tennessee  valley  and  the  Ohio 
r ;  all  these,  and  others  of  lesser  magnitude,  we  hope  soon  to  see  in  pro- 
is,  and  pressing  rapidly  to  completion.  When  these  works  shall  be  consum- 
ed, manufactories  established,  and  steamship  lines  multiplied,  our  city  can- 
fail  to  give  renewed  evidence  of  a  magnificent  destiny. 

DEFECTS    OF   THE    MAIL    SERVICE. 

s  year  has  succeeded  year  we  have  hoped,  in  reference  to  the  mail  service,  to 
warranted  in  exchanging  the  language  of  complaint  to  words  of  commenda- 
;  but  the  experience  of  the  past  few  months  would  seem  to  argue  retro- 
ision  instead  of  progress  in  this  important  branch  of  the  public  service,  and 
igain  find  ourselves  called  upon,  by  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  own  interest 
to  the  public,  to  denounce  the  great  Atlantic  route,  as  now  conducted,  (ex- 
;  that  portion  between  this  city  and  Mobile,)  as  utterly  inefficient,  and  a  posi- 
disgrace  to  this  great  commercial  nation.  Here  is  the  most  important  route 
tie  Union ;  the  route  that  undertakes  the  punctual  conveyance  of  Uie  great 
:  of  the  commercial  correspondence  of  the  country,  both  domestic  and  for^ 
t ;  the  route  on  which  speed  and  punctuality  are  of  the  last  importance ; 
yet  it  is  speciallyhere,  where  it  particularly  should  not  be,  that  there  are 
lably  more  failuresttinring  the  year  than  on  any  other  route  of  the  least  pro- 
ence  throughout  the  United  States.  In  most  other  departments  of  human 
kstry  and  human  knowledge,  each  successive  year  brings  some  evidence  of 
^ress  in  the  direction  of  improvement,  but  it  would  seem  that  either  the 
ness  of  conveying  the  mails  is  not  susceptible  of  amendment,  or  that  the 
>er  means  are  not  employed  to  develope  its  capabilities.  For  ourselves,  we 
}  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  conviction  that  the  whole  difficulty  rests  in 
latter  postulate.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy  1  Complaints  through  the 
lie  press  have  been  incessant,  but,  judging  from  the  results,  they  would 
a  to  be  of  less  efficacy  than  the  **  idle  wind.°'  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
:hink,  should  take  up  the  matter,  and  make  the  proper  representations  to  the 
artment  at  Washington.  Our  delegates  in  Congress  also  should  be  request- 
0  give  the  subject  their  attention,  and  press  its  importance  in  the  proper 
rters.  The  aid  of  the  government  should  be  extended,  in  the  shape  of 
s,  subscriptions  of  stock,  er  grants  of  land,  towards  the  completion  of  a 
inuous  line  of  railroad  between  Mobile  and  the  Northern  cities,  and  most 
icularly  should  contractors  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  all  &ilures. 
leniency  which  delinquent  contractors  have  been  dealt  with  heretofore,  we 
^ive  to  be  a  principal  cause  of  the  absence  of  all  improvement  in  this 
Lch  of  the  public  service. 

TBHUANTBPEC    BAILBOAD   AND  NEW-ORLEANS. 

he  acquisition  of  California,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  gold  regions,  havs 
idy  led  to  extraordinaiy  results,  which  entitle  them  to  prominence  among 
remarkable  events  in  the  world*s  history.  Scarcely  more  than  two  years 
i  elapsed  since  the  announcement  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  precious 
il,  and  already  California  is  said  to  number  a  population  exceeding  one  hun- 
[  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  to  which  there  are  constant  accessions  from 
ous  portions  of  our  own  country,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  From 
1st  March,  1849,  to  the  present  date,  the  departure  of  vessels  from  Atlantic 
s,  via  Cape  Horn,  including  sail  vessels  and  steamers,  have  reached  the  ex- 
rdinary  number  of  1300,  of  which  about  850  had  arrived,  at  the  last  advices; 
,  besides  these,  numerous  arrivals  of  foreign  vessels  are  noticed,  from 
;hem  ports  on  the  Pacific,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  Australia, 
And  thus  it  is,  that  through  the  all-powerful  attraction  of  gold,  there  is 
dly  gathering,  at  what  but  a  few  months  since  was  an  obscure  and  almost 
ihabited  point  of  our  lately  acquired  territory,  the  nucleus  of  a  population 
,  shaW  baflle  a\V  ^T«^o\i%  ca\&\i\a&.\QUA  of  progress,  and  the  elements  of  a  com- 
ce  whose  uUVmaXe  exXeivV  ^Tv^-n^Nxxft  Vw^  -^vJosMc^  x^s^^st  V^eeu  reached  in  the 
t  hisloiy  of  iVke  "wotVA.  \xi  >3fckft  "^to^t^%%  ^l  >^i»  <is«nsftKt^<i^  «w^  '^s^  >iBA  ^ 
>pmeni  of  iU  ax\.\&d^  ^^t  ^>i«  «>^^  «^^1  ^^  mXnSCviaaXA  «xA  ^w^  ve^KtMX^ 
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as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  proper  improvements,  the  route  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  would  be  the  great  avenue  of  trade  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific ;  between  European  countries  and  the  far-off  shores  of 
Asia.  The  grant  for  this  route,  with  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  is  understood 
to  be  at  the  command  of  New-Orleans  capitalists  ;  and  if  its  advantages,  in  con- 
nection with  the  position  of  our  city,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  unimproved^ 
it  would  seem  to  argue  a  culpable  supineness,  and  would  give  point  to  the  popu- 
lar sarcasms  on  New-Orleans  enterprise. 

OPBBATIONS   IN  COTTON,    1849-4M). 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  course  of  the  market  more  particularly, 
the  quotations  given  being  for  Low  Middling  to  Good  Middling  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi^  with  the  rates  of  freight  to  Liverpool,  and  of  sterling  bills,  at  the 
same  dates. 


Low  Middlinf  to 

Fraickti  to 

Good  Middlbg. 

8t»rIiBf. 

LirarpooL 

Genu  per  lb. 

Pot  eaot.  piwa. 

Pot.  lb. 

September  15 9}  a  10 9}  a  10^ 7-16d 

October,  3 9|  a  lOi 9    a  lOj .13.32a7.16d 

November,  3 10    a  10| 9    a  10 |d 

December,  1 10|  a  10| 7i  a   SJ |d 

January,  2 lOj  a  10| 7    a    74 13.32  a  7-1  dd 

February,  2 11*  a  Uj 71a    SJ &-16aid 

March,  2 10Jall| 7|  a   8  5-16  a  |d 

April,  3 11    all4 7|a    81 i     a5-16d 

May  1 Il|al2i 9|  a  10} |     a  3-16d 

June,  1 Ilial2| 9    a  10 5-32  a  3.16d 

July,  6 Il|al2| 9    a    9| 3.16  a  Jd 

August,  3 12}  a  12) 9^  a  101 H-32d 

FROSFBCTS  OF  COMING  CBOP. 

We  have  also  prepared,  with  much  labor,  the  annexed  table,  which  shows  the 
product  of  Low  Middling  to  Good  Middling  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  cottons, 
taking  the  average  of  each  entire  year,  for  five  years,  with  the  receipts  at  New- 
Orleans,  and  the  total  crop  of  the  United  States. 


Total  Croji.  N. 

Balw.  Balm.  Ctk  pw  lb. 

1845-6 2,100,637 1,041,393 6} 

1846-7 1,778,661 707,324 10 

1847-8 2,347,634 1,188,733 6] 

1848-9 2,728,596 1,100,636 6} 

1849^60  (estimated)  2,100,000 797,387 11 

The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  Uie  1st  September  last,  from  all  sources^ 
are  887,723  bales.     This  amount  includes  40,336  bales  received  from  Mobile  and 
Florida,  and  from  Texas,  by  tea ;  and  this  being  deducted,  our  receipU  proper  are 
shown  to  be  797,387  baJes,  in  which  are  included  17,501  bales  received  dire6t 
from  Montgomery,  dec.,  Alabama,  and  which  being  counted  here,  and  here  only, 
are  deemed  to  properly  belong  to  the  New-Orleans  receipts.     This,  then,  would 
^ow  a  decrease  in  our  receipts  proper  as  compared  with  last  year  upon  the  same 
basis,  of  303,249  bales,  and  of  390,346  bales,  compared  with  1847-^.     The 
total  exports  since  September  1st  are  838,591  bales,  of  which  397,189  bales 
were  shipMd  to  Great  Britain,  117,413  to  France,  110,146  to  the  North  and 
South  of  Europe,  Mexico,  &c.,  and  213,843  to  United  States  ports.     On  a  com- 
parison of  the  exports  with  those  of  last  year,  there  would  appear  to  he  a.  ^^ 
crease  of  247,829  bales  to  Great  Britain,  37,234  to  YiaTxcA,  axA  f)\^^\  Vc^  ^^ 
J9ortb  and  South  ofEuropej  Mexico,  &c.,  while  to  tYieX^nSled,  ^\jd.\.e«  "^oiXm^vt^ 
is  all  increaae  of  8032  bsdes.     The  total  receipts  at  oil  tYie  AtUnUu.  a-ad  GyJX\  i^H.> 
ap  to  the  latest  i^-^es  receivej!,^  aft^.ijho^^^ 
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2,071,477  bales,  and  the  croVf  when  made  up  by  the  New- York  Shipping  List, 
will  probably  vary  but  slightly  from  2,100,000  bales. 

On  reference  to  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  receipts  at  this  port  has  fallen  on  Great  Britain,  i.  e.,  the  de- 
crease in  our  exports  to  Great  Britain  nearly  corresponds  to  the  deficiency  in 
receipts.     The  whole  deficiency,  however,  in  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain,  since  September  1st,  1849,  is  upwards  of  450,000  bales,  and 
the  decrease  to  all  foreign  ports,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  nearly  653,000 
bales.     This  very  large  falling  off  in  the  supply  could  not  fail  to  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  prices,  though  the  Liverpool  market  did  not  respond  to  ours  as 
promptly  as  manyliad  expected,  the  representations  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
crop  being  very  contradictory,  and  the  receipts  for  some  months  keeping  well 
up  with  those  of  the  previous  year  ;  a  circumstance  which,  however,  was  fully 
and  frequently  explained  by  directing  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  compara- 
tively high  prices,  and  to  the  fact  that  all  the  avenues  to  market  were  in  an  un- 
usually ravorable  condition.     As  the  season  advanced,  however,  the  deficiencj 
began  to  exhibit  itself  in  a  rapid  ratio,  and  the  Liverpool  market  soon  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  which  this  was  calculated  to  exercise.     The  advance, 
however,  though  large  in  the  aggregate,  has  been  remarkably  gradual,  as  hold- 
ers generally,  judging  from  the  course  of  the  trade,  appear  to  have  pursued  the 
policy  of  supplying  the  market  pretty  freely.     The  quotations  at  Liverpool  for 
fair  Orleans  cotton,  on  the  1st  Sept.  last,  was  5^d,  and  on  the  1st  August  it  was 
8j|d,  equal  to  an  advance  of  nx  cents  per  pound.     It  is  gratifying  and  encour- 
aging to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  this  great  enhancement  of  prices,  the 
ratio  of  consumption  has  been  less  aflected  than  could  well  have  been  anticipa- 
ted, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  import,  delivery, 
stock,  <Scc.,  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  six  months  ended  on  the  30th 
June  last,  and  a  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1849. 

1850.  1849. 

Bab*.  B*l«a. 

Stock  Ist  January 668,390  496.050 

Import  six  months 941,862  1,324,965 

1,499,252  1,821.005 

Export  six  months 119,800  114,500 

Consumption 770,952—890,752  851,205—  965,706 

Stock  30th  June 608,500  855,300 

Weekly  average  taken  for  consumption. . .  29,652  32,738 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  is  only  about  80,000  bales  short 
of  the  amount  taken  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
or  equal  to  about  3,000  bales  per  week.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  there  has 
been  some  increase  in  the  quantity  taken  for  export,  and  the  speculative  opera- 
tions have  been  more  extensive  than  for  several  years  past,  reaching  at  Liver- 
pool alone,  from  January  1st  to  August  1st,  538,320  bales.  At  the  latest  date 
(August  10th)  the  whole  quantity  at  Liverpool,  out  of  the  hands  of  spinners, 
was  only  468,230  balea,  of  which  322,000  bales  were  American,  and  it  would 
thus  seem  that  the  manufacturers  have  lost  (probably  never  to  be  regained)  the 
controlling  power  of  a  superabundant  stock.  The  deliveries  for  consumption 
at  Havre,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  slightly  exceed  those 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing Northern,  Western  and  Southern  manufactories,  cannot  vary  much  from 
lairt  year,  when  it  was  estimated  at  about  650,000  bales. 

PROSPECTS  OP  COMING  CROP. 

In  approaicViing  Vhc  «\iie«\\oii  of  ^M^i^ly,  which  we  propose  briefly  to  refer  to, 
we  are  lully  aware  l\va\  \\  Yvaa  "V^ecoxEi^  «^  ^vife^^cX.  q\.  &i%otVs\w^  interest,  and  one 
which  at  this  period  can  otv\^  \>e  Vte;5X«^  o\  \tv  ^«u<st^  \Krnvfc.,V5  ^^^^^V^IS^ 
diiiitterested,  and  w\t\iout  v^judiwi.    0\a  xvmsb:^  V^\>t  ^\^t5i.  \a  %* 
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American  crop,  which  is  the  point  of  paramount  importance,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  which  at  present  possesses  any  considerable  decree  of  interest.  Re- 
ferring back  to  the  first  portion  of  the  season — the  period  for  planting,  obtain- 
ing a  stand,  <$cc.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  unpropitious 
that  has  been  known  for  many  years.  The  operations  of  preparing  the  ground 
and  planting  were  generally  retarded  to  an  unusually  late  period,  by  a  remark- 
ably wet  and  cold  spring ;  and  after  the  seed  had  been  put  in  the  ground  the 
weather  continued  so  unseasonably  cold  that  it  could  not  germinate,  and  most 
planters  were  obliged  to  plant  their  fields  more  than  once — some  of  them  seve- 
ral times.  Besides,  the  numerous  plantations,  some  of  them  very  extensive, 
were  overfiowed,  and  continued  so  until  afler  the  usual  season  of  even  a  late 
planting  ;  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  up  to  about  the  middle  of  June  the 
prospects  of  the  crop  were  less  flattering  than  for  several  previous  years.  About 
the  period  above  noted,  a  favorable  change  <  took  place  in  the  weather,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  with  an  occasional  excess  of  rain  in  one  section  and 
of  drought  in  another,  the  general  character  of  the  season  has  been  favorable  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  This  propitious  change  has  of  course  had  a  favorable  in- 
fluence upon  the  cotton  crop,  and  its  progress  towards  maturity  is  generally 
represented  as  having  been  very  rapid.  The  plant  is  still  unusuadly  backward, 
however ;  considerably  more  so  than  even  the  late  crop  of  last  year ;  and  this, 
wc  conceive,  is  an  important  point  to  be  kept  in  view,  as  no  full  crop  can  be 
made  without  early  maturity  and  a  favorable  picking  season.  Wliat  the  extent 
of  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  is  an  intensely  interesting  question,  but  its  solution 
hangs  on  so  many  contingencies  that  no  speculative  estimates  can  be  indulged 
in  at  this  period — at  least  by  us.  The  extent  of  the  last  crop  is  known,  and  the 
parties  immediately  interested,  in  their  calculations  on  the  probable  product  of 
the  present  year,  will  doubtless  keep  in  view  the  comparative  prospects  up  to 
this  period,  and  also  the  important  fact  that  the  crop  of  1849,  short  as  it  was, 
had  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  most  favorable  picking  seasons  ever  known. 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  crop,  however,  the  market  prospects  must 
be  considered  as  highly  flattering.  We  have  shown  that  the  largo  advance  in 
prices  has  thus  far  but  slightly  affected  the  ratio  of  consumption,  and  with  un- 
usually low  stocks  in  Europe,  a  healthy  trade,  the  world  at  peace,  and  food 
crops  in  abundance,  we  see  little  probability  of  the  supply  being  so  large  as  to 
depress  prices  below  the  average  of  last  year,  and  the  chances  would  seem  to 
be  that  even  a  somewhat  higher  average  will  be  realized. 

The  first  bale  of  new  crop  (some  250  lbs.)  was  received  here  on  the  11th  of 
August,  being  only  four  days  later  than  the  first  receipt  last  year.  We  sup- 
pose it,  however,  to  be  tolerably  well  understood  by  this  time,  that  these  ambi- 
tious ^rjr/  bales  are  no  reliable  index  of  the  general  forwardness  of  the  crop,  and 
ip  to  this  date  we  have  received  only  67  pales  against  477  bales  to  same  date 
ast  year,  and  6846  bales  in  1845,  the  latter  being  the  largest  quantity  of  new 
:rop  ever  received  up  to  Ist  September.  Of  the  lew  bales  received,  only  about 
)d  have  been  sold  at  a  range  of  13^  to  15  cents  per  lb.,  tbe  latter  a  fancy  price 
for  a  single  bale. 

8U6AB. 

In  our  sugar  annual  report,  having  no  strictly  accurate  data  for  our  good 
^idance,  we  were  compelled  to  avail  ourselves  of  popular  estimate  for  the  ex- 
ent  of  the  crop,  which  placed  it  at  220,000  hogsheads,  though  it  probably  ex- 
seeded  this  amount.     At  the  same  time,  in  remarking  upon  the  prospect  of  the 
hen  growing  crop,  viz. — that  which  has  just  been  disposed  of — we  stated  that 
here  was  a  strong  probability  of  its  being  at  least  fully  equal  in  amount  to  the 
estimate  of  the  one  preceding  it.     In  this  we  have  been  sustained  by  the  re- 
mits, which  have  been  arrived  at  with  much  labor  and  expense  by  Mr.  P.  A. 
Jhampomicr,  and  doubtless  with  as  much  accuracy  as  such  a  difficult  matter  is 
msceptible   of     According  to  Mr.  C.'s   statement,   which  is  published  in  a 
3amphlet   form,  the   total   crop,  including  247,923  hogsheads  cistern  bottoms, 
lums  up  247,923  hogsheads  ;  estimated  to  be  equal  to  269,769,000  VV^%.    'YIVa^ 
irouJJ  show  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in  the  Slate,  a,ik«V  \X  '7iQi>a\<\.\>T^^a^l 
are  been  aomewhat  larger j  and  ot  better  average  quaWt'j ,  Yvai^  \)a^  cvi\Xasv^«^^ 
•inding  been  more  generally  delayed,  as  there  waB  ivo  \i\W\tv^  VxoiX.,  «^^  V>xQ»%^ 
IDS  gathered  latest  gave  the  best  product.      Besides  ih\«,  XVve  \o%%  \il  on«iS^<s^* 
/  crevajfsem  u  estimated  at  about  18,000  hhd«.     The  e«t\mii.Ve^  *V^cJ«^  «a>a*a!a. 
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at  the  close  of  last  year  was  5000  hogsheads,  and  this  quantity  being  added  to 
the  crop,  as  above  stated,  makes  a  supply,  in  round  numbers,  of  253,000  lidL 
This,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertain^,  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows :  fbip- 
ments  out  of  the  State,  by  sea,  including  those  from  Attakapas,  96,000  hogs- 
heads ;  consumption  of  the  city  and  neighborhood,  15,000  hogsheads ;  taken 
for  refining  in  the  city  and  State,  including  cistern  bottoms,  15,000;  stock  bow 
on  hand  in  the  State,  estimated,  2000  hogsheads  ;  leavinf  as  the  quantity  taka 
for  the  West,  125,000  hogsheads.  The  shipments  to  the  Atlantic  ports  bave 
been  just  about  the  same  as  last  year,  or  equal  to  about  90,000  hogsheads. 

The  first  receipt  of  the  new  crop  was  on  the  11th  October,  when  llbofs- 
heads  came  to  hand  from  Point  Coupee.  It  proved  to  be  of  good  color  and 
grain,  and  altogether  of  an  unusually  good  quality  for  the  first  parcel  of  tlie 
season.  One  nogshead  was  promptly  sold  on  arrival,  at  6ic.  per  lb.,  and  as 
offer  of  5|c.  was  refused  for  the  remainder.  The  first  arrival  of  the  prerioas 
year  was  on  the  5th  October,  but  being  made  from  unripe  cane,  the  quality  was 
unmerchantable,  and  it  was  not  until  the  16th  October  that  any  sales  wereMh 
ticed,  the  prices  being  4  to  4f  c.  per  lb.  The  first  receipt  of  14  hogsbfsds. 
above  noticed,  was  immediately  followed  by  other  parcels,  and  the  market  f:n- 
dually  gave  way,  reaching  4  to  4ic.  for  fair  at  the  close  of  October.  Prom  this 
time  to  the  middle  of  December  the  receipts  at  the  levee  were  ample,  consye^ 
ably  exceeding  those  of  the  previous  year,  but  a  very  fair  demand,  both  for  the 
North  and  the  West,  kept  prices  quite  steady,  the  range  for  that  period  brinf 
between  3|  and  4f  c.  for  fair.  In  January,  under  an  accumulation  of  stock,  the 
rates  for  fair  were  depressed  to  3^  to  3|c.,  but  this  was  for  a  few  days  ool;, 
and  up  to  the  1st  \lay,  prevailing  rates  for  fair  were  3|  to  4c.  Aboit 
the  1st  of  May,  the  accounts  from  the  North  being  favorable,  and  freight 
being  depressed  to  a  mere  nominal  rate,  while  at  the  same  time  the  stock  was 
much  reduced,  and  mostly  in  second  hands,  buyers  for  the  Atlantic  markets 
came  forward,  and  their  operations  had  an  immediate  influence  on  prices,  which 
commenced  an  upward  movement,  and  which  have  since  continued  gradually  (o 
advance  (with  the  exception  of  a  slight  reaction  in  June)  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  closing  of  quotations  being  as  follows — Ordinary  to  common,  4^  to  &i ;  iair 
to  fully  fair,  5f  to  6c. ;  prime  to  choice,  6^^  to  6ic.  per  lb.  The  sales  on  plai>> 
tation  have  ranged  from  3^^  to  5|c.  per  lb  ,  though  only  one  very  choice  crop, 
sold  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  commanded  the  highest  figures.  The  principa] 
sales  were  at  3|  to  4c.  for  fair  to  prime  crops.  The  quantity  received  at  the 
levee  for  sale  has  been  143,912  hogsheads,  against  125,592  hogsheads  la«t  year, 
and  the  stock  now  on  hand  in  the  State  is  estimated  to  be  about  2000  hogsheads. 

In  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  to  which,  in  past  years,  we  have  been  aceos- 
tomed  to  make  some  brief  reference,  we  have  to  remark,  that,  in  common  Viith 
all  other  crops,  its  early  progress  was  retarded  by  an  unusually  unpropitiofts 
spring,  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  season,  it  gave  to  the  planter  no  very  flau<^ 
ing  promise.  For  some  three  months  past,  however,  the  weather  has  been  ofs 
remarkably  favorable  character  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  cane,  and  the 
prospects  now  are  that,  with  as  favorable  a  fall  as  was  experienced  last  rear, 
and  no  intermediate  disaster,  the  crop  of  the  present  season  is  likely  to  eqoal, 
if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  which  has  immediately  preceded  it.  It  is  true  there 
have  been  losses  to  a  considerable  extent  from  overflows  and  crevasses,  bot 
these  are  likely  to  be  compensated  in  a  material  degree  by  extended  cultiTatioi 
and  the  better  promise  of  the  crop  generally.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
annual  product  of  the  State  for  a  series  of  years,  and  a  reference  to  it  will  shot 
that  the  cane  culture  is  subject  to  remarkable  fluctuations,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  season. 

Crop  of  1849, 247,923  hhds.  i  Crop  of  1839, 1 15,000 bhds. 

1848, 220,000     "  *'         1838, 70,000    " 


It 
II 
II 
It 
it 
ii 

•4 
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1847, 240,000  "  "  1837, 65,000 

1846, 140,000  "  "  1836, 70,000  " 

1845, 186,650  "  "  1835, 30,000  " 

\%44, .UW,W»  ^^  \      ^'^  VftM, 100,000  " 


\gi^, \Wi<WS»    ^^     \     ''^        \«a, -w.?** 

\g4a \/tfi,w^   ^^    \    ^^      \^aa, -^5**^ - 

V^i  "    w,w»  -    \    ^^      >5!aa •^^^ 
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From  the  interesting  and  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Champomier,  we  learn  that 
the  crop  of  last  year  was  the  product  of  1455  sugar  houses,  and  Mr.  C.  esti- 
mates tnat  there  will  be  1517  sugar  houses  in  operation  upon  the  present  crop, 
of  which  about  865  are  by  steam  power,  650  by  horse  power,  and  2  by  water 
power.  There  are  also  some  few  plantations  in  the  parish  of  Concordia,  in  this 
state,  and  in  Wilkinson  County,  Mississippi,  which  are  not  included  in  this 
estimate. 

2.— NASHVILLE.— TENNESSEE. 

The  '*  City  of  Rocks,"  as  this  city  is  denominated,  has  suffered  during  the 
last  six  months,  more  than  any  other  city  in  the  south  or  west.  Two  heavy 
freshets  in  the  Cumberland  river,  in  March  and  April,  overflowed  the  lower  parts  of 
the  town,  driving  the  inmates  (who  were  generally  of  the  poorer  class)  from  their 
habitations,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  more  elevated  portions.  Nashville  has  seen 
her  best  days,  unless  her  capitalists  will  arouse  from  their  lethargy,  and  invest 
their  surplus  funds  in  something  save  shaving  notes.  Nashville  has  grown  to 
her  present  eminence  by  her  profits  on  trade,  which  trade  she  is  losing  every 
day.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  this  was  the  market  for  the  produce  of  Middle 
and  East  Tennessee,  Southern  Kentucky,  and  North  Alabama.  The  railroad 
from  Chattanooga  to  Charleston,  South-Carolina,  has  taken  off  the  Alabama  and 
Elast  Tennessee  trade.  The  improvement  of  the  Green  river  has  monopolized 
that  of  Southern  Kentucky,  while  the  railroad  now  in  course  of  erection  from 
Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  will  be  certain  to  deprive  her  of  what  little  she  has 
left  from  Middle  Tennessee.  To  insure  this,  Memphis  is  determined  to  have 
her  share,  and  is  making  rapid  progress  in  establishing  a  road  that  will  tap  the 
main  road  to  Charleston,  and  thereby  draw  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  to  the 
"  City  on  the  Bluff."  Now,  if  the  capitalists  of  Nashville,  her  property-holders, 
do  not  ^*  take  time  by  the  forelock,"  real  estate  in  five  years  will  go  down  to  a 
very  low  estimate.  You  may  ask  me  how  they  can  prevent  it.  I  answer,  by 
going  immediately  into  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  iron,  for  which  few  places 
m  the  southwest  has  greater  facilities.  Coal  and  iron  can  be  had  almost  at  the  door, 
and  of  the  very  best  quality.  Cotton  can  be  had  in  any  quantity,  but  the  apathy 
displayed  by  those  who  could  save  this  place,  will  be  the  means  of  destroying  it. 
Now,  I  am  no  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  if  something  is  not  done, 
and  that  soon,  before  ten  years  you  will  see  grass  growing  in  what  have  been, 
and  may  still  be  kept,  the  busy  streets  of  Nashville  ;  and  in  less  than  a  century 
it  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  *^  place  that  once  had  a  flourishing  trade,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  but  now  scarcely  known."  Would 
that  some  stimulus  could  be  invented  that  would  open  the  eyes  of  those  in- 
terested to  the  true  position  of  this  city ! 

The  corporation,  with  the  assistance  of  the  property-holders,  are  makinff 
efforts  to  fill  up  the  low  grounds  above  high-water  mark.  When  this  is  done,  I 
have  no  doubt  we  can  show  as  clean  a  bill  of  health  as  any  city  in  this  region. 

3.— PHILADELPHIA. 

The  gross  revenue  from  duties  on  imports  into  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1850,  was  $39,700,000.  This  is  equal  to  an  unportation  of 
nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1849,  $31,202,047;  year  ending  June  30th,  1848,  $33,228,111. 

The  value  of  merchanoise  imported  into  and  exported  from  Philadelphia, 
daring  each  of  the  four  past  years,  ending  June  30th,  was  as  follows  : 

VALUK    OF   IMPORTS. 
DotUbU.  FrM.  Sp«ei«.  Total. 

1847 8,551,729 875,786 158,601 9,586,126 

1848 11,020,925 791,320 327,854 12,147,099 

1849 9,519,151 855,084 270,568 10,644,808 

1850 10,413,276 1,161,189 4\,«afe A\,^\^^\ 


ToisI $39,606,081...  ...$3,683,379 %7W,^'a .Va.'^f^?^^ 
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VALUE    OP    EXPORTS. 
DoBMatie.  Fordgn.  Sped*.  ToteL 

1847 8,363,311 239,453 41,627 8,543,39 

1848 6,468,009...' 251,653 52,671 5,732, 

1849 4,807,359 350,467 186,585 5,344,42F 

1850 3,924,151 297,889 260,671 4,500,7ia 


Total $22,560,830 $1,139,462 $641,554 $24,121,857 

Total  value  of  imports  for  four  years $43,993,889 

Total  value  of  exports  for  four  years $24,121,589 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  four  years $19,872,245 

The  foreign  trade  of  Philadelphia  is  small,  and  the  port  ranks  fourth  in  the 
country.  The  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  New- York  during  the 
month  of  July  last,  was  equal  to  the  imports  into  Philadelphia  for  any  two  of 
the  past  four  years. 

4.— CITY  OF  BALTIMORE.* 

Baltimore,  the  most  southern  of  the  four  great  "  commercial  cities**  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  jof  our  country,  from  its  position,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  its  prospective  greatness,  is  entitled  to  a  more  extended  notice  than  is 
usually  given  to  the  cities  sketched  in  this  series.  It  is  the  largest  and  most 
striking  instance  yet  presented  to  the  world,  of  the  rapid  centralization  and 
development  of  all  the  elements  of  commercial  greatness,  which  characterize  the 
New  World.  Barely  fifty  years  old  as  a  city,  it  already  takes  rank,  in  popula> 
tion  and  trade,  with  those  across  the  water  which  have  been  struggling  up  to- 
ward importance  for  centuries,  and  with  all  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  early 
youth,  is  pressing  on  hopefully  to  a  bright  and  strong  manhood. 

It  is  located  upon  an  estuary,  or  small  bay,  which  makes  up  for  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco  river,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  this  river  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  of  which  it  is  for  this  dis- 
tance an  ann.  By  ship  channel  it  is  about  200  miles  from  the  ocrain,  in 
39«»    17'  23'  north  latitude,  and  longitude  0  26'  east  from  Washington. 

The  city  contains  about  10,000  acres  of  land,  extending  about  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  three  and  a  half  from  north  to  south.  It  consisted 
originally  of  more  than  fifty  elevations,  or  hills,  separated  by  abrupt  valleys,  or 
ravines,  and  in  a  few  instances  by  formidable  marshes  ;  while  nearly  in  the  centre 
it  is  divided  by  a  rapid  stream  of  water,  known  as  "Jones'  Falls."  This  stream 
has  on  three  occasions — October  5,  1786,  August  9,  1817,  and  June  14,  1837 — 
overflowed  its  banks  and  done  great  damage,  both  to  life  and  property.  The 
city  has,  in  consequence,  been  at  great  pains  to  remove  all  obstructions  from  its 
bed,  and  have  the  numerous  bridges  by  which  it  is  crossed  sprung  by  a  single 
arch,  and  at  such  a  height  as  to  remove  all  further  danger  from  this  source. 
The  division  east  of  the  falls  is  again  nominally  subdivided  into  two  parts — 
FeWs  Point  and  Old  Town.  The  Point  is  the  most  easterly  portion  of  the  city, 
has  the  advantage  of  greater  depth  of  water  than  the  upper  harbor  contains,  is 
the  resort  of  seamen  and  immigrants,  and  the  place  where  the  greater  part  of 
the  ship-building  and  manufactures  of  the  city  are  carried  on.  Old  Town  lies 
north  and  west  of  this,  and  is  principally  inhabited  by  mechanics  and  laborers. 

The  portion  west  of  the  falls  is,  in  like  manner,  divided  into  two  parts — the 
City  Proper  and  Spring  Garden  section.  The  former  is  the  centre  of  trade,  and 
contains  most  of  the  residences  of  the  more  wealthy  of  the  citizens ;  while  the 
latter,  which  is  the  extreme  south-western  quarter,  is  the  residence  of  many 
mechanics  and  laborers.  It  is  the  lowest  and  most  unhealthy  portion  of  the 
cit^,  being  subject,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
bilious  and  intermittent  diseases.  W^hile  the  uneven  and  broken  nature  of  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  this  quarter,  has  severely  taxed  both  public  and 
private  resources  and  enterprise,  it  has  been  made  to  obviate,  to  a  great  degree,  the 


•  TlWm  \i  .^.  ICKlTttl^. 
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necessity  of  extended  sewers,  (the  whole  amount  of  which  is  less  than  two 
miles,)  and  greatly  conduced  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  city.  Indeed,  in  this 
important  respect,  Baltimore  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  most  highly 
favored  cities  of  our  land. 

Tlie  first  settlers  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  seem  to  have  moved, 
for  a  long  time,  almost  at  random  in  the  selection  of  the  sites  of  their  future 
towns,  and  to  have  been  blindly  experimenting  with  the  laws  of  nature,  or  at- 
tempting capriciously  to  produce  a  factitious  determination  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation to  points  never  designed  for  such  a  fortune  by  their  Maker.  Hence, 
some  places  for  which  they  mapped  out  future  greatness,  andVhich  they  tried  to 
nurse  up  to  it,  are  now  almost  as  much  a  wilderness  as  when  they  were  first 
discovered  : — ^while  other  spots,  in  which  they  saw  no  comeliness,  are  now 
thriving  marts. 

In  this  way  the  most  unrivalled  advantages  of  the  location  of  Baltimore  were 
long  quite  overlooked,  and  when,  as  late  as  the  year  1729,  they  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  the  town  was  laid  out,  only  a  part  of  it  was  under  cultivation,  and 
that  as  a  farm,  while  the  rest  was  a  wilderness. 

The  part  thus  first  laid  out  (60  acres  in  extent,)  was  the  central  southern 
portion,  about  the  head  of  what  is  now  familiarly  called  "  ike  baxin"     Three 
years  subsequent,  in  1732,  ten  acres  east  of  ^*Jones^  Falls,^*  a  part  of  the  present 
"  Old  Toumf^^  were  laid  out  under  the  name  of  Jonestown,  and  the  two  became 
united  as  the  town  of  Baltimore,  in  1745.     For  some  years  its  growth  was  by 
no  means  rapid.     It  was  surrounded  by  older  and  jealous  rivals,  and  was  obliged 
to  contend  with  all  the  obstacles  which   they  could  throw  in  its  way.     An 
authentic  sketch  of  it,  made  in  1752,  by  Mr.  John  Moale,  is  in  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Historical  Society,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  then  contained  about 
twenty-five  houses,  four  of  which  were  built  of  brick,  while  the  rest  were  quite 
primitive  in  their  structure.     Sixteen  years  later,  in  1768,  it  became  the  shire 
town  of  the  county,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  court- 
house and  jail,  which  had  been  previously  located  at  Joppa,  a  place  now  known 
only  in  history.     Its  first  newspaper,  "  The  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore 
Advertisers^''  weekly,  was  issued  on  the  20th  of  August,  1773,  and  a  second, 
'*  Dunlap*a  Maryland  GazcttCy"  in  1775.     It  was  not  deemed  a  port  of  entry  till 
1780,  when  first  a  custom-house  was   opened,  and  a  naval  officer  appointed. 
Until  that  time  all  vessels  trading  to  and  from  the  port  entered,  cleared,  and  ob- 
tained their  registers  at  Annapolis.     None  of  the  streets  were  paved  till  1782, 
when  a  commencement  was  made  on  Baltimore-street,  from  that  day  to  this  the 
main  street  of  the  city.     In  the  same  year  the  first  regular  communication  with 
Philadelphia — a  line  of  stage-coaches — was   opened  :    watchmen  begun  to  be 
employed  in  1784,  and,  not  to  enlarge  by  tedious  detail,  it  begun  to  assume 
metropolitan  airs,  and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  on  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1796.     The  city  government  was  organized  in  the  following  year,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  1798,  Baltimore  may  be  classed  among  American  cities. 

In  1775  a  census  was  taken,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  private  individuals,  and 
the  town  found  to  contain  564  houses,  and  5,934  persons.  Some  idea  of  its 
steadily  rapid  growth  since,  may  be  obtained  from  toe  following  : 


Tcttra.  BUret.  Fre«  folored.  Wliit*.  Total. 

1790 1,255 323 11,925 13,503 

1800 2,843 2,771 20,900 26,514 

1810 4,672 5,671 36,212 46,555 

1820 ....4,357 10,326 48,055 62,738 

1830 4,120 14,790 51,710 70,620 

1840 3,212.  ^ 17,980 81,321 102,513 

The  census  of  the  present  year,  when  it  shall  be  taken,  will  probably  show  a 
population  of  not  less  than  135,000,  and,  it  is  generally  supposed,  will  consider- 
ably exceed  that  number. 

Its  increase  in  wealth  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  its  poi^wKlvoYv.    Vcv 
1808  the  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  city  was  computed  aX  ^*i,^'J:,1,1%^.  TVskfc 
following  is  the  ofEcial  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  piopetV^  ^iv^  \i\i"n&>»^  ^^ 
louBes  erected  in  the  city  for  the  last  six  years : 
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1844 853,790,170 609 

1845 53,750,496 1,508 

1846 54,861,217 — 

1847 72,079,322 4,006 

1848 74,228,276 1,920 

1849 78,252,588 1,894 

1850 80,237,960 — 

There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  value  of  the  pr<v 
perty  far  exceeds  this  taxable  estimate. 

In  all  the  branches  of  business,  in  business  facilities,  and  in  the  pablic  wo^ 
by  which  cities  are  embellished,  Baltimore  has  kept  pace  with  the  increueof 
its  wealth  and  population.  It  is  familiarly  known  as  **  The  MtmumenUl  Citf^ 
a  name  derived  from  certain  monuments  which  the  public  spirit  of  its  inhabitaoU 
has  erected  to  commemorate  worthy  men  and  heroic  deeds  in  their  own  or  duii 
country's  history.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  one  erected  to  the  memory  of  Waih- 
ington.  This  stands  upon  the  highest  of  the  original  hills  of  the  city,  li  the 
intersection  of  Charles  and  Monument  streets.  The  summit  of  this  hill  is  ofif 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  in  the  harbor,  and  from  this  the  monii* 
ment,  of  white  marble,  rises  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  It  consists  ofabtn 
fifty  feet  square,  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  Doric  Cohuna, 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  within  which  is  a  winding  stair-case  leading  to  the  top, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington,  thirteen  feet  m  height 
The  top  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  city,  harbor,  river,  bay,  and  lor 
rounding  country,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  much  visited  by  strangen. 
This  monument  cost  upwards  of  $100,000,  which  was  raised  by  means  of  a 
lottery. 

The  monument  next  in  importance  is  **  Btitlle  MoTtumeTU,"  upon  CalTert' 
street,  between  Fayette  and  Lexington,  erected  in  1815,  to  the  memory  of  thosf 
who  fell  at  North  Point  the  previous  year,  in  defence  of  the  city.  Thia  monn- 
ment,  also  of  white  marble,  is  fifty-two  feet  high,  and  was  erected  by  the  general 
and  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants.  The  base  is  Egyptiao— the 
column,  a  bundle  of  Roman  faces,  upon  the  bands  of  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  those  it  commemorates,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  femak 
figure,  emblematic  of  the  Genius  of  the  City,  holding  aloft  a  civic  crown,  the 
award  of  those  who  averted  her  capture  at  the  expense  of  their  lives. 

The  city  now  contains  upwards  of  a  hundred  churches,  three  univenitiei, 
four  colleges,  and  many  beautiful  and  commodious  public  buildings.  To  nodes 
these,  however,  further  than  they  afiect  the  commercial  or  mercantile  charader 
of  the  city,  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  article.  The  Merchants'  Exchange, 
at  the  corner  of  Gay  and  Lombard  streets,  is  a  spacious  building,  235  feet  long 
by  141  feet  wide,  and  contains,  besides  the  usual  reading-room,  and  roon  fiv 
the  meeting  of  the  merchants,  the  Custom-House,  a  bank,  telegraph  oflicei,  a 
hotel,  6lc.  The  room  in  which  the  merchants*  meetings  arc  held  is  fifty-three 
feet  square,  has  upon  its  east  and  west  sides  colonnades,  the  columns  of  whi^ 
are  of  fine  Italian  marble,  each  a  single  block,  and  it  is  lighted  by  a  dome  US 
feet  above  the  street. 

Building  lots  in  this  city  are  held  by  a  tenure  somewhat  peculiar.  Aboat  the 
year  1747,  a  practice  originated  of  disposing  of  lots  by  leases  for  long  temtf— 
usually  ninety-nine  years — at  a  certain  specified  annual  rent,  the  leases  gene^ 
ally  containing  a  covenant  for  renewal,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  original,  inm 
time  to  time  forever,  at  the  option  of  the  lessee,  or  his  assigns.  This  systensf 
**  ground  rents*'  has  found  favor  with  all  classes. 

To  the  wealthy  it  offers  the  convenience  of  a  ready  and  safe  investment,  with 
an  unalterable  and  certain  return  of  due  interest :  while  the  young  tradeeaea, 
the  successful  prosecution  of  whose  business  demands  the  employment  of  hii 
whole  capital  therein,  and  the  poor  mechanic,  who  may  be  unable  to  parchas^  i 
lot  for  the  eieclVoiv  ot  ^  %\io^  at  Te^vSaxvce^vt  furnishes  with  a  building  site  with- 
to the  amount  oi  vVve  -v^Xwe  oS.  \i>^a  \i\iA^xva\^V^>NMsvjx  ^w^^x»!o.  «t  x&sse^^^ 
The  buUdinga,  V\V\v  t\ve  \o\.%,  wfi  xVm%  V^\^  ^  ^^«v^>  vec<v«A^V  ^«^  -^ 
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So  convenient  has  this  been  found  a  practice,  that,  in  many  instances,  nomi- 
nal "  ground  rents" — as  of  one ,  per  cent,  per  lot — are  created  with  an  eye  to 
this  special  convenience.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  occupied  ground  of  the  city 
is  believed  to  be  leasehold  property  of  this  nature. 

The  banking  operations  of  the  city  are  '  conducted  by  twelve  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  $7,225,794,  and  a  circulation  of  $2,074,687.  The  following  table  will 
show  their  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  : 

DttokB.  OkpitaL  CInaliUMm,  J«D.  1,  I860.    Dopcdti,  Jaa.  I.ISM. 

Bank  of  Baltunore $1,200,000 $230,631 $549,215 

Union  Bank  of  Maryland 916,350 160,710 310,170 

Mechanics' Bank 591,276 265,706 545,766 

Commercial  and  Farmers'  Bank 512,560 196, 130 410,936 

Farmers'  and  Merchants' Bank 393,560 110,143 129,138 

Marine  Bank 310,000 112,170 229,495 

Franklin  Bank ...301,850 84,159 110,568 

Merchants'  Bank.. 1,500,000 171,320 369,478 

Western  Bank 308,280 290,025 363,501 

Fanners' and  Planters'  Bank 600,625 337,653... 315,184 

Chesapeake  Bank 341,293 114,940 331,364 

Citizens'  Bank 250,000 


Total $7,226,794 $2,074,687 $3,664,846 

The  Citizens'  Bank,  whose  operations  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  sus- 
pended, was  re-organized,  and  resumed  the  resular  prosecution  of  its  business 
on  the  16th  of  April,  of  the  present  year.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  not 
carried  out  in  the  columns  of  circulation  and  deposits. 

There  are  ten  well-conducted  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  and  one 
health  insurance  company  in  active  operation,  while  more  than  this  number,  in- 
corporated in  other  states  or  in  England,  have  their  agencies  established,  and 
do  a  large  amount  of  business.  The  policy  of  the  state,  however,  has  been  to 
discourage  these,  and  throw  the  whole  business  into  the  hands  of  the  societies 
of  its  own  creation ;  and  all  agents  of  societies  incorporated  abroad  are  compelled 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  at  the  December 
session,  1846,  ch.  357,  which  provides  that  **any  individual,  or  association  of  in- 
dividuals, or  corporations  not  incorporated,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  state 
to  make  insurances  on  marine  or  fir  t  risks^  or  iruurance  on  lives,  or  other  insurances,** 
&4i.,  shall  first  pay  to  the  State  Treasurer  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  license  so  to 
do  ;  and  also  deposit  with  him  good  and  sufficient  bond  in  the  penalty  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  furnishing  to  the  Treasurer  half  yearly,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January  and  July  respectively,  a  true  list  and  account,  verified 
br  his  oath,  of  all  premiums  by  him  received,  and  therewith  faithfully  to  pay  to 
the  treasurer  **  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  centum"  of  all  such  premisms. 

Difficult  as  would  be  the  task  of  enumerating  in  full  the  pursuits  of  the  citi- 
zens, it  would  be  hardly  less  difficult  to  name  a  branch  of  business  which  is  not 
prosecuted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  or  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Iron  and  copper-works,  woolen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
flouring,  chemicals,  white-lead,  glass,  shot,  printers'  types,  pottery,  suear- 
refining,  distilling*  saddlery,  agricultural  implements,  powder,  ship-building, 
ropes,  oil-cloth,  carpeting,  house  furniture,  hats,  leather,  are  but  a  part  of  her 
manu&ctures  and  of  the  arts  which  give  employment  to  her  people,  and  bring 
wealth  to  her  coffers. 

The  total  value  of  goods  shipped  from  Baltimore  during  the  year  ending  June 
$Oth,  1849,  was  $8,000,600  ;  of  which  $7,786,696  were  of  articles  of  domestic 
produce,  and  $213,966  of  foreign  articles.  The  exports  were  in  634  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  149,928  tons,  and  employing  6,335  men  in  their  navigation. 
Of  the  above,  491  vessels  were  American,  and  146  under  the  flags  of  eighteen 
different  foreign  nations. 

The  foreign  imports  into  Baltimore  during  the  same  Wm«  ^«t«  n^^^«^  tX 
$4,976,731;  of  which  IN,6I3,219  were  in  American  NcaaeVa,  Mv^  ^^^^^Vi.'^  ^^ 
Sareign  reageh.     The  foreign  imports  were  received  in  A%\  v^am«\%,^wV^^^^'^'" 
B^^  amounting  to  110,068  tons,  and  manned  by  4,f»A  mm. 
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The  total  number  of  vessels  owned  and  registered  at  Baltimore  on  the  30th  ot 
June,  1849,  embraced  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  134,025,35  tons,  of  which 
53,624,75  tons  were  engaged  as  licensed  coasters,  and  11,464,28  tons  employed 
in  ste^m  navigation.  During  the  same  year  there  were  built  at  Baltmiore  63 
vessels,  viz. : — 9  ships  and  barks,  8  brigs,  41  schooners  and  5  steamers,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,199,66  tons. — U.  S.  Journal. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— AFRICAN  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  of  Africa  to  the  United  States  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  advancing,  and  needs  but  encouragement  from  our  government  to  make 
it,  in  a  few  years,  as  valuable  to  our  country  as  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
twenty  years  ago. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  great  discoveries  have  been  made  in  and 
about  Africa,  and  many  new  and  important  facts  brought  to  light.  In  additicm 
to  the  numerous  eligible  points  on  the  coast,  occupied  by  slave  traders,  the 
French  have  had  for  some  time  a  settlement  on  the  Senegal,  and  have  recently 
taken  possession  of  the  Gaboon  region  ;  the  Danes  are  on  the  Rio  Volta  ;  the 
Dutch  on  the  gold  coast ;  the  Portuguese  at  Loango  ;  the  Americans  at  Liberia 
— now  formed  into  an  independent  Republic,  with  laws  modeled  after  our  own ; 
— and  the  English  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  Gambia,  and  on  the  gold  coast. 

From  the  results  of  these  colonies  and  the  testimony  of  travellers,  such  as 
Park.  Lander,  Laird,  Clapperton,  Burckhart,  McQueen,  Duncan,  and  others,  we 
are  afforded  evidence  that  nature  has  scattered  her  bounties  with  the  most  lavish 
hand ;  and  that  what  is  required  to  make  them  available  to  the  noblest  pur- 
poses, is  a  legitimate  commerce,  sustained  by  our  rulers  and  directed  by  hon- 
orable men. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  soil  may  be  named  : 

Grain. — Rice,  Indian  com,  Guinea  corn,  millett,  wheat,  domah,  dec 

Fruits. — Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  guavas,  pines,  citrons,  papaws,  plantains, 
bananas,  dates,  tamarinds.  Mango  plum,  <&,c. 

Roots. — Manioc,  igname,  batalee,  yams,  cassada,  arrowroot,  ginger,  sweet 
potato,  beans,  peas,  &c.  &lc. 

Timber. — Teak,  ebony,  lignumvitae,  rosewood,  oak,  mahogany,  and  forty  or 
fifty  other  species  of  wood,  suitable  for  all  purposes. 

Nuts. — Palm  nut,  shea  or  butter  nut,  oocoa  nut,  cola  nut,  croton  nut,  castor 
oil  nut,  netta  nut,  pea  nut,  dec. 

Dyes. — Carmine,  yellow  various  shades,  blue,  orange  various  shades,  red, 
crimson,  brown,  6lc. 

Dyewoods. — Camwood,  barwood,  dec. 

Gums. — Copal,  Senegal,  mastic,  sudan,  dec. 

Dntgs. — Aloes,  cassia,  senna,  frankincense,  copaiva,  &c. 

Minerals. — Gold,  iron,  copper,  emery,  sal  amoniac,  nitre,  dtc. 

Miscellaneous. — Sugar  cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  cottou,  indigo,  tobacco,  India 
rubber,  beeswax,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  skins,  ivory,  pepper  of  all  varieties, 
spices,  hemp,  honey,  dec.  dec. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  I  find  that,  in  addition  to  the  wild  beasts  which  in- 
fest its  forests  and  occupy  its  swamps,  and  whose  skins,  teeth  and  horns  are 
valuable  as  articles  of  commerce,  immense  herds  of  cattle,  incalculable  in  num^ 
her,  range  its  plains.  Hides,  therefore,  to  almost  any  amount,  may  be  obtained. 
Sheep  and  goat  skins,  of  a  very  large  kind,  are  equally  numerous  and  very  val- 
uable. Fish  of  all  kinds  visit  the  shores  and  rivers  in  innumerable  shoals,  and 
are  easily  taken  in  large  quantities  during  the  proper  season. 

The  mineral  kingdom  has  not  been  explored,  but  enough  is  known  to  show 
that  the  precious  metals  abound,  particularly  gold.  This  is  found  throughoat 
the  known  regions  of  Africa,  in  beds  of  rivers  and  in  mines.  Dupuis  and  Bow- 
ditch  speak  ot  iVio  ^^  soVid  Vvmv^ft  ol  toc^l  %c^!^'*  ^\!cl'c\v  ornament  the  persons  of 
the  attendants  \n  l\ie  Couil  o^  \.\ie  ^^^  ^^  K^«»Xs^  ^  ^owasMKWkSfc..  Si\5:%,  ^w- 
ditch  says,  the  RTeat  men  yiV\Vixe<\ueuU.N ,  oiv %Va.\.«v  Qccaavwv%,  %Q\Q«^Sio.^\^N^TsaS^ 
with  these  lumps  iUat  XYie^  axe  ob%e&.Xo%>i^TjotV.\:s^«ai^^vN:w6V*«^v.\^>^^ 
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The  iron  ore  found  near  Sierra  Leone  is  particularly  rich,  yielding  seventy- 
nine  per  cent.,  and  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  making  steel.  Copper  is  so 
abundant  in  Mayomba  that  they  gather  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  enough 
for  their  purposes. 

A  few  words  on  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  It  has  been  proved  that  two 
crops  of  com,  sweet  potatoes  and  several  other  vegetables  can  be  and  are  raised 
in  a  year.  They  yield  a  larger  crop  than  the  best  soils  in  America.  One  acre 
of  rich  land,  well  tilled,  says  Governor  Ashnun,  will  produce  three  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  indigo.  Half  an  acre  may  be  made  to  grow  half  a  ton  of  arrow- 
root. Four  acres  laid  out  in  coffee  plants,  will,  after  the  third  year,  produce 
a  clear  income  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars.  Half  an  acre  of  cotton  trees, 
yielding  cotton  of  an  equal,  if  not  superior,  length  and  strength  of  staple  and 
fineness  and  color  than  fair  '^  Orleans,"  will  clothe  a  whole  family,  and  one 
acre  of  canes  will  make  the  same  number  independent  of  all  the  world  for 
sugar.  The  dyes  in  particular,  are  found  to  resist  both  acids  and  light,  pro- 
perties which  no  other  dyes  that  we  know  of,  possess. 

In  the  year  1840,  39  British  vessels  arrived  at  Cape  Coast.  Since  that  time 
the  trade  has  been  gradually  improving.  The  last  year's  report,  which  we  have 
received,  sets  down  the  imports  into  Cape  Coast  as  amounting  to  £423,170 
sterling,  and  the  exports  as  £325,008  sterling.  The  imports  during  the  same 
period  into  Asia  were  £95,000  and  the  exports  £115,000  sterling.  The  total 
export  of  British  merchandize  to  Africa  is  at  present  estimated  at  £5,000,000 
sterling  per  annum. 

The  average  import  of  palm  oil  alone  into  Liverpooly  for  some  years  past,  has 
been  at  least  15,000  tons  a  year,  valued  at  about  £400,000  sterhng,  and  giving 
employment  to  25,000  or  30,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  imports  into  the  republic 
of  Liberia  are  estimated  by  an  American  (white)  physician,  who  has  spent  six 
years  there,  at  $120,000  per  annum,  and  the  exports  as  reaching  very  nearly  the 
same  amount.  The  commerce^  of  our  own  country  with  Africa  is  daily  becoming 
an  important  item.  The  principal  seats  of  this  trade  are  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Pro- 
vidence, R.I.  New  York  occasionally  sends,  while  our  city  has  at  the  present 
time  five  sail  of  brigs  and  barques  actively  and  profitably  employed.  One  of 
our  merchants  stated,  that  he  cleared  $12,000  in  one  year  on  the  single 
article  of  ground  or  pea  nuts.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  nearly  all  these  nuts 
are  transhipped  to  France,  where  they  command  a  ready  sale,  are  there  con- 
verted into,  and  thence  find  their  way  over  the  world  in  the  shape  of  olive  oil — the 
skill  of  the  French  chemists  enabling  them  to  simulate  the  real  Lucca  and  Flo- 
rence oil,  so  as  to  deceive  the  nicest  judges.  Indeed,  the  oil  from  pea  nuts  pos- 
sesses a  sweetness  and  delicacy  not  to  be  surpassed. 

While  we  greatly  regret  that  there  are  no  means  of  acquiring  proper  and 
correct  information  of  the  commerce  of  Africa,  yet  we  presume  the  facts  we 
have  already  given,  and  the  recollection  that  there  are  at  least — according  to 
the  best  informed  parties — 160,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  that  continent,  the 
whole  of  whom  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  exchange  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  their  prolific  soil  for  the  dry  goods,  powder,  rum,  beads,  pipes,  tobacco, 
lead  bars,  iron  bars,  hardware,  glassware,  earthenware,  brassware,  cowries, 
soap,  flints,  tallow  and  sperm  candles,  wines,  beef,  pork,  lard,  flour,  meal,  hams, 
tongues,  biscuit,  crackers,  perfumery,  and  the  thousand  other  articles  produced 
by  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  citizens. 

So  important  and  valuable  has  this  rapidly  increasing  commerce  become  to 
Great  Britain,*  that  we  cannot  but  notice  the  great  efforts  which  have  been 
made,  and  are  making,  by  that  power,  to  secure  all  the  trade  of  Africa  to  her 
merchants.  In  addition  to  the  aid  given  to  various  enterprising  travellers,  and 
the  enormous  expense  borne  by  her  in  keeping  up  a  large  and  efficient  squad- 
ion  on  the  coast,  and  in  sustaining  her  colonies  there,  we  behold  her  pouring 
forth  immense  sums  of  money  on  tne  celebrated  "  Niger  expe'dition  ;"  in  send- 
ing Mr.  Duncan  to  negociate  a  treaty  with  the  powerful  King  of  Dahomey,  and 
in  the  ready  acknowledgment  of  the  independence- of  the  republic  of  Liberia — 

"Since  writing  the  Foregoing,  information  has  been  recci^eA  \rj  i^i^  *\«%xci^t  kTDKf«^ 
"that  it  is  in  contemplatioo  by  some  Liverpool  mercliaBXa — ^^  «^^rN  V""**^^^'^ '^^^^S**. 
eeg^^to  form  an  Afnean  Company,  with  a  capital  oC   £\00,fSl^  Vn  1»»  ^%x*%  <A  SAA 
9meb,  for  the  purpoge  of  trade  with  Africa." 
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entering  immediately  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity — and  the  kind  attes- 
tion  shown  President  Roberts  during  his  brief  stay  in  that  country. 

It  therefore  well  becomes  our  government  to  awaken  themselves  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  African  trade.  Ours  are  emphatically  a  commercial  people,  ud 
to  enable  them  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  English  traders,  deinandi  tkt 
earliest  and  most  serious  attention.  Wh.  C. 

2.  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  18«. 

Im  out  review  for  Meurch  last,  Vol.  VI n.,  p.  277-280,  we  analvxed  and  presested  dM 
Treasury  Statement  of  American  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  uie  year,  ending  lit  Jaij, 
1849,  but  w&nt  of  space  prevented  us  from  completing  the  details.  Since  that  time  vt 
have  been  so  much  occupied  with  other  matters  that  it  escaped  our  attention.  We  iin>- 
oeed,  therefore,  to  supply  the  defects,  and  will  follow  up  the  statistics  with  those  of  the 
next  report  to  be  presented  to  Congress  in  December  next,  and  commg  domi  to  Jaly, 
1850. 

3.  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  UNITED  STATES. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16 
17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


Forelfm 
prodaee 
OOUMTRIES.  exported.* 

Russia $197,947. 

Prussia ^ 9,.'!»l6 . . 

Sweden  and  Norway 36,506., 

Swedish  West  Indies 737.. 

Denmark , 


Totel 


Danish  West  Indies 54,149 .. 

Hanse  Towns 604.682.. 

Hanover 85.. 

Holland 242.027.. 

Dutch  East  Indies 54,118.. 

Dutch  West  Indies 50,252.. 

Dutch  Guiana 52.. 

Belgium.. 288,243. 

England 1,880.878., 

Scotland 58.472 . . 

Ireland 22,526. . 

Gibraltar 78,467 . . 

Malta 62,734., 

British  East  Indies.*  ••• 76,562., 

Cape  of  Good  Hope , 

Mauritius 5,000 . . 

Honduras 34,620.. 

British  Guianh 3,759 . . 

British  West  Indies 203,097. . 

Canada...; 1,914,401. 

British  American  colonies 257,760.. 

Other  British  colonies , 

France  on  the  Atlantic 2,818.303..  14,464,915^ 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 168.521 . .     1,045,668. 

French  West  Indies 14,267..        194,998. 

Miquelon  and  French  fisheries 20,370. 

French  Guiana 46.161. 

Bourbon  (French  East  Indies) 9,473. 

French  possessions  in  Africa... 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean .... 
Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries... 
Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands. 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies. . . . 

Porta^ 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

Cape  de  Verds. 


ctporto. 

•1,135,504. 

44,219. 

763,787 . 

95.865. 

55,138. 

781.346. 

3,314.930. 

8.581. 

2.397,355. 

334,941 . 

367,318. 

104,065. 

2,731.307. 

71.042,870, 

3,608,432. 

3.938,868. 

802.286. 

113.967. 

409,524. 

94,429. 

26,731. 

225.967. 

666,074. 

4,138  931. 

4.234,724. 

3,869,543. 


31,479. 

19.827. 

654. 

8,669. 

668.068. 

33.234. 

6,273. 

759. 

1.839. 

3.815. 

lUly 293,419. 


200.550. 
1,639,250. 
18,494. 
146.537. 
5,309,213. 
5.'56,526. 
175,994. 
118,637. 
16,043. 
66,462. 
1,104.869. 


17,07 

19.SN 

339,141 
7,742,9m 


1.501.643 
354.5SS 
453.091 

U44.2M 

5a.8iM» 

1,959,3« 

S76,7« 

1,193 

8,4tf 

2,03S,I54 
7l,SM 


26i,4n 
25,530 

»:.!« 

1,481,(»J 
l,345,7i« 

3,sa 

23,209.ni 

l,151«5 

71,4« 


a,4" 


313,4« 

1,005.«I 

38.911 

1,127.114 

10,6-'»9,S5I 

l,964Jn 


73,731 
17.091 

1,5S0JM 


•  The  Domt%i%e  Produce  «x^tx«A^«L%  ^w^soKvAxTi  w«  \>J5^«k>"^^3L.^\\\_^.'w^ 
and  we  refer  tiie  reader  \o  x5aem.  'tV*  \mvw\Ktttti  ^i^  ^^^wtxVvTt^  «««»$«!«,  «tf^  ^^ 
Sevtew,  and  bvt^nR  tViem,m>i*i>^^:'>^'^xixx»*^*TjT*^«N^T,««,^«^^ 
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OOUllTRIEai. 


ia 

»y -••• 

s  and  other  Aii0tri$ui  ports. 


r 

Islanda. 


1  Repablic  of  America. 

rrenada 

nela 


Foreign 
produc* 
•zporto. 

4,854. 
21,414. 


464,376. 
85,120. 


ToteldomMtle 

•od  fcnifn 

•iporta. 

29,213.. 

482,364  •• 

30,076... 

1,406,665.. 

278,996.. 


70,015., 

1,042,869.. 

23,739.. 

53.324.. 

106,213.. 


602,592.. 
2,090,868. 
136,219.. 
297,784., 
537,634. 


y«he«f 
faoportt, 

530.244 
42,538 


409,178 

374,064 

291 

901,724 

2,216,719 

56,017 

158,960 

1,413,096 


ine  Republic, 
line  Republic . 


264,597.. 

13,089., 
172,076.. 
294,643.. 

18,041.. 
122,279.. 


3,102,977.. 

147,727.. 

767,594.. 
2,017,100.. 

111,236.. 
1,583,224.. 


8,494,368 
79,924 
1,709,827 
1,817,723 
446,953 
5,513,785 


Indies  generally 

America  generally 

e  generally 

enerally 

generally 

Seaa  aad  Pacific  Ocean. 

Ocean 

ic  Ocean 

rich  Islands 

west  coast 

ma  places 


2,395. 
8,019. 


19,375. 
31,642. 
63,068. 


108,724.. 

93,234.. 

18,588... 
363,811.. 
708,411.. 
399,728.. 


16,159 


209,669 

495,742 

85,318 


43,875 


'otaL 13,088^865    145,755,820         147,857,439 

4.  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OP  THE  STATES. 


-EXPORTS.- 


Fortign 
pmdarc. 


Dbmestie 
proa  DM. 

il ,279,393.       $7,288. 

hire.  5,852.               26. 

299,938.      388,931. 

»eits.  8,174,667.  2,090,195. 

172,691.          5,461. 

It...        264,000 

: 36,738,215.  9,224,885. 

jy...  355.                 8. 

nia..  4,850,872.      492,549. 

37,850.             379. 

7,786,695.      213,9o5. 

nbia-        111,607 

3,369,422.          4,316. 

na...        270,076 

a....  9,699.875.          1,301. 

6,857,806 

2,518,027 

12,823,723 

36,957,118.      654,549. 


ToUlof  Am*, 
rieiio  md  for- 
eign pnxluc*. 

$1,286,681. 

5,878. 

638,869. 

10,264,862. 

178,152. 

264,000. 

45,963,100. 

363. 

5,343,421. 

38,229. 

8,000,660. 

111,607. 

3,373,738. 

270,076. 

9,701,176. 

6,657,806. 

2,518,027. 

12.823,725. 

37,611,667. 


-VALUE  OF  IMPORTS.— 


149,724 149,734. 


127,844. 
88,419. 
8S,79l. . 


5,007. 
5. 


132,851. 
88,417. 
W,791. 


iBAmniean 

$577,403. 
51,029. 
147,7-21. 
18,367.959. 
230,147. 
220,3o0. 
76,148,308. 
3,360. 
10,008,073. 
898. 
4,613,219. 
3.'>,668.  . 
223,218. 
105,975. 
996,168. 
176,437. 
42,811. 
108,913. 
7,853,664. 
2,433.  . 
15.145.  . 
130.382.  . 
137,553. 
79,738.  . 
9«,1U.  . 


In  fereijjB 

▼eM»b. 


$144,006. 
13,322. 

'6,377,958.' 

7,331. 

14,393. 

16,419,061. 

893. 

637,427. 

502. 

363,512. 

7,171. 

479,527. 

194,587. 

20,400. 

548,234. 

2,197,033- 


13,387. 


Total. 

$721,409 

64,351 

147,721 

34,745,917 

237,478 

234,743 

93,567,369 

4,253 

10,645,500 

1,400 

4,976,731 

35,668 

841,935 

113,146 

1,475,695 

371,024 

63,311 

657,147 

10.050,697 

3,433 

15,145 

130,383 

149,839 

79,738 

^^^^ 


.#i3^0«6^55  I3^d8,865  14S,7&^B«(>  l^^A^A^"^      YIA1^5W^     \«\^"\>«^^ 
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5.  SHIP  BUILDING  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  showing  the  number  and  class  of  vessels  built j  and  the  tonnage  theri^,  i* 
the  several  states  and  Territories  of  the  United  S totes ^  from  1815  to  1849, 
inclusive. 


-CLASS 


Ship*.  Bri^ 

1815 136..  224.. 

1816 76..  122.. 

1817... 34..         86.. 

1818 53..         85.. 

1819 53..         82.. 

1820 21..         60.. 

1821 43..         89.. 

1822 64-.  131.. 

1823 55..  127.. 

1824 56..  15r.. 

lS'i5 56..  197.. 

1826 71..  187.. 

1827 58..  133.. 

1828 73..  108.. 

1829 44..         68.. 

1830 25..         56.. 

1831 72.,         95.. 

1832 132..  143.. 

1833 144..  169.. 

1834 98..         94.. 

1835  (for  9  monihs 25..         50.. 

1836 93..         65.. 

1837 67..         72.- 

1838 66..         79.. 

1839 83-.         89.. 

1840 ...  97..  109.. 

1841 114..  101.. 

1842 116..         91.. 

1843  (for  9  months) 58..         34.. 

1844 73..         47.. 

1845 124..         87., 

1846 100..  104.. 

1847 151..  168.. 

1848 254..  174.. 

1849 198..  148.. 


or  TESSKLS ^  TMalmBB-    TOTAL 

Sloopaaod  bcrefT«»- 

%SbTH.  caoMlbotM.  St»»m*»,    lek  boilt.  Tm  ndltw- 

680..       374 1,314.. 154,654  59 

781..       424 1,403. .131,668  04 

559..       394 1,073..  86.393  31 

428..       332 896..  82,421  «* 

473..       242 850..  79,817  8* 

301..       152 534..  47,784  0^ 

248..       127 507.-55,856  0^ 

260..       168 623..  75,346 

260..  165..          15..      622..  75.006 

377..  166..         26..      781..  90,939 

538..  168..         35..      994. .114,997 

482..  227..         45..  1,012..  126,438 

464..  241..         38..      934..  104,342 

474..  196..         33..      884..  98,375 

485..  145..         43..     785..  77.098 

403..  116..         37..      637..   58,094  2 

416..  94..         34..      711..  85,962  6 

568..  122..       100..   1,065.-144,539  1 

625..  185..         65..  1,188. .161,626 

497..  180..         68..      937.-118,330  3 

302..  100..         30..      507..  46,238 

444..  164..       124..      890. .113,627  49 

507..  168..       135..      949. .122,987  22 

501..  153..         90..      898..  113,135  44 

439..  122.-       125..      858..  120,988  34 

378..  224..         64..      872. .118,309  23 

312..  157..         78..      762..  118,893  71 

273..  404..       137..   1,021..  129,083  64 

138..  173..         79..      482..  63,617  77 

204..  279..       163..      766. .103,537  29 

322..  342..       163..  1,038..  146,018  02 

576..  355..       225..    1,420..  188,203  93 

689..  392..       198..   1,598.. 243,732  67 

701..  547..       175..   1,851.. 31 8.075  54 

623..  370..       208.,   1,547.. 256,577  47 


t> 


6.  BREADSTUPFS  AND  PROVISIONS  EXPORTED  FROM  UNITED 

STATES  FROM  1821  TO  1849. 


Yam. 

1821..., 

...$12,341,901  00 

Yean. 
1836 

V«hM. 

10,614,130  00 

Tot^ 

1822... 

...    13,856,847  00 

...    13,767,847  00 

...    15,059,484  00 

...    11,634,449  00.... 

1837 

....1838 

....1839.... 
1840 

9,588,259  00 

1823..., 
1824... 

9,636,650  00 

14,147,779  00 

1825... 

19,067,535  00 

1826... 

...    11,303,496  00 

1841 

17,196.102  00 

1827..., 

...    11,685,556  00 

....1842 

16,902.876  00 

1828... 

...    11,461,144  00 

...    13.131,858  00 

....1843.... 
1844 

11,204,123  00 

1829..., 

17,970,135  00 

1830..., 

...    12.075,430  00 

1845 

16.743,421  00.... 

1831..., 
1832.... 
ia33.... 

...    17,538,227  00.... 
...    12,424,703  00.... 

...    14,209,128  00 

...    11,524.024  00 

....1846.... 
....1847.... 

1848 

....1849.... 

27,701,121  00.... 
68,701,921  00.... 
37,472,751  00 

1834..., 

36.155.507  00.... 

1835..., 

...   ia,0(»,:i99  00.... 

....                 • 

....$509,155i»19 
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^TBAM   COMMUNICATION   BETWEEN  THE  SOUTH  AND  EUROPE- 

^e  publish  the  annexed  with  great  satisfaction.  When  in  Charleston  during 
t  September,  we  learned  that  an  enterprising  gentleman  of  that  city  had 
ited  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  arrangements  as  would  lead  to 
immediate  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam-ships  to  Charleston.  God  grant 
Day  be  true !  Let  the  south  concentrate  in  her  midst  all  the  elements  of  ' 
¥er. 

SOUTHERN   OCEAN   STEAM    NATIOATION   CONVENTION. 

The  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  (Virginia)  papers  contain  the  proceedings  of 
convention  assembled  at  Old  Point  Hotel  on  the  4th  instant,  to  consider  the 
>ediency  of  establishinff  a  direct  trade  from  the  south  with  Europe,  and  of 
ming  an  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company,  6lc.  Horace  L.  Kent,  Esquire, 
isided.  The  meeting  continued  till  the  6th,  when  James  Lyons,  of  Rich- 
nd,  reported  from  a  committee  of  thirteen,  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were 
»pted,  the  principal  being  as  follows  : 

Kesolvedy  As  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
■ginia,  and  all  the  southern  states  whose  produce  is  sent  to  New- York  and 
ler  northern  ports  for  shipment  to  foreign  markets,  and  whose  passengers 
haik  at  those  ports,  that  a  direct  communication,  by  a  line  of  steamers,  should 
established  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and 
'.nee  with  other  markets  of  the  world,  until  a  direct  communication  can  be 
ablished  with  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Resolved,  That  the  southern  states  are  entitled  to  participate  equally  with  the 
rth,  and  every  other  section  of  the  country,  in  the  benefits  of  the  government 
the  United  States,  to  which  they  have  contributed,  and  do  contribute  in  every 
aable  quality  and  material,  as  largely  as  any  other  section  of  the  nation ;  and 
s  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  government,  to  afford  them  equal  postal  facilities 
th  those  which  are  afforded  to  the  north,  or  any  other  section.  And  as  it 
tuld  be  a  very  great  facility  to  the  people  of  the  southern  states,  generally, 
i  especially  southern  Atlantic  states,  as  well  as  economical,  to  be  able  to 
nsmit  and  receive  their  letters  to  and  from  a  southern  port,  instead  of  send- 
r  them  to  and  receiving  them  from  Boston  and  New- York,  it  is  the  duty  of 
;  government  to  afford  as  much  aid  to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  Ocean 
samers  from  the  south  as  it  has  afforded  to  similar  lines  from  the  north. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  and  the  state  legislature, 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  an  adjournment  then  took 
ice,  to  such  time  and  place  as  one  of  these  committees  shall  designate, 
eeches  were  made  by  Hon.  Messrs.  Meade,  of  Virginia;  Ewinff,  of  Tennessee  ; 
>rehead,  of  Kentucky  ;  Judge  Mason,  Robert  G.  Scott,  and  James  Lyons. 

8.— THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  WHALE  AND  SEAL  FISHERIES. 

From  the  report  of  Mr.  James  Arnold,  made  to  a  convention  of  the  friends  of 
Protective  Tariff,  in  1843,  we  gather  some  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to 
is  branch  of  the  fisheries.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  ships  are  employed,  measur- 
^  193,000  tons,  and  manned  by  16,500  men.  These  vessels,  when  ready  for 
a,  with  their  stock  of  provisions  on  board,  are  worth  $20,120,000.  The  returns 
1841  were  97,359,022.  After  paying  the  lays  of  the  men  and  the  expenses 
the  voyage,  there  was  left  as  the  pronts  on  the  $20,000,000,  $4,585,634.  The 
lale  ships  are  owned  by  citizens  exclusively,  for  the  statutes  of  the  United 
ates  expressly  prohibit  foreigners  from  entering  into  the  whale  fishery  under 
e  American  flag.  A  singular  case  occurred  in  New-Bedford  about  fifteen 
ars  ago.  An  individual  who  owned  the  sixteenth  of  a  ship,  became  very 
dignant,  because  in  some  particular,  the  owners  of  the  fifteen-sixteenths 
1  not  adopt  his  views.  The  ship  was  just  ready  for  the  South  Seas.  He  sold 
r  one  dollar,  one  half  of  his  sixteenth,  to  a  little  English  tailor  in  the  town, 
r  the  express  purpose  of  effecting  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  ship  !  He  imme- 
sly  caused  information  to  be  communicated  to  the  Custom-House  officers,  and 
d  the  vessel  seized  as  she  was  about  to  weigh  ancVkOT. 

The  other  ownen  at  once  filed  their  libel  in  AdmitoXV^^  ttcXX\xm^lQitCtkV>cA^s«^- 
!ent  Bale,  and  the  illegal  intent  of  the  parties.  Whiie  «ml  "n^A  ^^iidca^^  ^^  «^^ 

^  VOL.    I. 
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willed  owner  became  fearfiil  that  the  affair  would  terminate  in  the  forfeitare  * 
his  own  part,  and  no  more,  and  consented  to  sell  out  to  the  others  at  a 
price ;   and  the  federal  officers  consented  to  the  cancelling  of  the  pre 
sale.     We  have  spoken  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  fishenes  ;  but  it  is 
nursery  for  seamen,  that  they  are  a  subject  of  such  interest  and  importan 
Their  dangers  and  hardships  form  the  character  of  the  American  seamen. 

From  IV&cgregor^s  book  we  make  an  extract,  which  describes  the  manner 
life  of  the  New-England  fishermen.     This  is  the  prose : 

"  The  Americans  follow  two  or  more  modes  of  fitting  out  for  fisheries.    TEri — ^e 
first  is  accomplished  by  six  or  seven  farmers,  or  their  sons,  building  a  schoon 
during  winter,  which  they  man  themselves,  (as  all  the  Americans  on  the 
coast  are  more  or  less  seamen,  as  well  as  farmers,)  and  after  fitting  the  vi 
with  necessary  stores,  they  proceed  to  the  Banks,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Labrador,  and  loading  their  vessels  with  fish,  make  a  voyage  between  sprin-> 
and  harvest.     The  proceeds  they  divide,  after  paving  any  balance  they  may  ovi^ 
for  outfit.     They  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  gathering  their  crops,  and  procee* 
again  for  another  cargo — which  is  salted  down,  and  not  afterwards  dried  :  thi — 
is  termed  the  mud-fish,  and  kept  for  home  consumption.     The  other  plan  is,  whei 
a  merchant,  or  any  other  person  owning  a  vessel,  lets  her  to  ten  or  fifteen  m 
on  shares,  he  finds  the  vessel  and  nets  ;  the  men  pay  for  all  the  provision 
hooks  and  lines,  and  for  the  salt  necessary  to  cure  their  proportion  of  the 
One  of  the  number  is  acknowledged  master,  but  he  has  to  catch  fish  as  well 
the  others,  and  receives  about  twenty  shillings  per  month  for  navigating  th^ 
vessel ;  the  crew  have  five-eighths  of  the  fish  caught,  and  the  owners  tl 
eighths  of  the  whole. 

"  The  first  spring  voyage  is  made  to  the  Banks ;  the  second,  either  to  thi 
Banks,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  Coast  of  Labrador  ;  the  third,  or  fall  voy 
age,  is  again  to  the  Banks ;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall  voyage,  is  also  made 
sometimes,  to  the  Banks.** 

From  the  Pilgrim  address  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  we  give  the  same  fact,  but 
with  all  the  ornaments  that  a  gorgeous  imagination  could  throw  over  the  su 
ject.     This  is  the  poetry  of  the  ssulor's  life : 

"They  drive  the  Dryads  from  their  accustomed  haunts,  and  force  them 
desert  each  favorite  grove  ;  for  upon  river,  creek  and  bay,  they  are  busy  trans — 
forming  the  rude  forest  into  stanch  and  gallant  vessels.     From  every  inlet  o^ 
indenture  along  the  rocky  shore,  swim  forth  these  ocean  birds — bom  in  th^ 
wild  wood,  fledged  upon  the  wave.    Behold  how  they  spread  their  white  pinion 


«"5 


to  the  favoring  breeze,  and  wing  their  flight  to  every  quarter  of  the  ffi 

carrier  pigeons  of  the  world  !     It  is  upon  the  unstable  element,  the  sons  or 

New-England  have  achieved  their  greatest  triumphs.     Their  adventurous  pro 

vex  the  waters  of  every  sea.  Bold  and  restless  as  the  old  Northern  Vikins,  they  g< 

forth  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  mighty  deep.     The  ocean  is  their  pasture,  anc^ 

over  its  white  prairies,  they  follow  the  monstrous  herds  that  feed  upon  the  Bxant^^^^^^ 

fields.     As  the  hunter  casts  his  lasso  upon  the  wild  horse,  so  they  throw  theic^sr^^^^^^ 

lines  upon  the  tumbling  whale.     They  *draw  out  the  Leviathan  with  a  hook'^ ^-"^ 

they  *fill  his  skin  with  barbed  iron,'  and  in  spite  of  his  terrible  strenbth,  theje^-=^  ^^**y 
'part  him  among  the  merchants.*    To  them,  there  are  no  *  pillars  of  Hercules.. 
They  seek  with  avidity  new  regions,  and  fear  not  to  be  *  the  first  that  ever  burvtJ 
into  unknown  seas.     Had  they  been  the  companions  of  Columbus,  the  greaufl 
mariner  would  not  have  been  urged  to  return,  though  he  had  sailed  westwud  t(»' 
his  dying  day.*' 

Macgregor  also  furnishes  a  graphic  description  of  the  Seal  Fisheryywith  whict^ 
we  conclude  this  article.     We  think  the  term  of  "  Codfish  Aristocracy 
not  be  deemed  so  very  ofiensive  after  all : 

SBAL   nSHKRY. 

"The  great  and  primary  business  of  the  people  of  Newfoundland  is  that  o^^^  ilr 
pursuing  and  catching  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  If  habit,  as  is  S^^^'^'bC^^'^f? 
allowed,  becomes  naluie^the  Newfoundlanders  are  naturally,  from  their  pni     '^  "^ 


to 


certunly  tlie  moat  ad'venXut^ua  «xv<^  l«%x\&«%  \eatl  vw  the  world.     Covrage  ani 
industry,  wVdcti  oetUx^^  ^t«nv\>  ^xn  xa^voi  ti^M^Ka^i^'S  \sAK«imx^ . 
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ftl  Fishery,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  has  only  become  important  within 
century.  It  is  little  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  first  vessels 
long  those  formidable  fields  of  ice  thatfioat  from  the  northern  regions, 
nonths  of  March,  April  and  May,  down  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
are  acquainted  with  the  terrific  grandeur,  particularly  during  stormy 
the  Icrfly  islands  and  mountains  of  ice,  covering  often  from  two 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  ocean,  and  occasionally  arrested  by  the 
loals,  will  admit  that  it  requires  more  intrepidity  to  brave  the  dangers 
ments  than  to  encounter  a  military  fortification, 
isels  equipped  for  the  seal  fishery,  are  from  60  to  130  tons  each,  with 
9m  sixteen  to  thirty  men.  They  are  always  prepared  for  sea,  with 
tores,  fire-arms,  poles  to  defend  them  from  the  ice,  etc.,  before  the 
nt  Patrick.  Immediately  afler,  the  crews  at  the  harbors,  then  frozen 
t  together,  with  all  assistance  from  the  shoremen,  and  dividing  them- 
two  rows  on  the  ice,  and  provided  with  hatchets,  large  saws,  and 
$s,  fixed  on  two  lines  far  enough  separate  to  allow  their  largest 
;o  pass. 

arty  cuts  along  its  respective  line,  and  they  divide  the  solid  mass  be* 
1  into  squares,  which  arc  shoved  with  poles  under  the  firm  ice,  con- 
s  laborious  operation  until  a  channel  is  open  to  the  sea.  The  ves- 
nroceed  to  the  field-ice,  pushing  their  way  through  the  openings,  or 
>  windward  of  it,  until  they  meet  it  covered  with  vast  heras  of 

these  occur,  the  part  on  which  they  are  is  called  *  seal-meadows.* 
aals  are  surprised  by  the  seal-hunters  while  they  are  sleeping  on  the 
acked  with  fire-locks,  or  with  strong  bludgeons,  which  are  considered 

But  the  hunters  have  frequently  to  shoot  the  large  ones,  which 
pon  the  men  and  make  resistance.  The  piteous  moan  and  cry  of  the 
I  during  the  slaughter,  require  more  than  conmion  nerves  to  disre- 
)  hooded  seals  will  draw  their  hoods,  which  are  shot-proof,  over  their 

uns,  with  the  fat,  surrounding  the  bodices,  are  shipped  ofT  together, 
dped  carcasses  left  on  the  ice.  The  pelts,  or  scalps,  are  carried  to 
d  packed  close  in  the  hold ;  but  the  weather  often  is  such  as  to  leave 
scalp  the  seal  on  the  ice,  and  the  carcasses  are  then  carried  whole  to 

tuation  of  these  vessels,  during  the  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  which 
it  that  season  inevitably  to  encounter,  is  attended  with  fearful  danger. 
els  have  been  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  tremendous  power  of  the  ice 
them,  and  their  crews  have  also  not  unfrequently  perished.  Storms 
night,  among  the  ice,  must  be  truly  terrible ;  yet  the  hardy  New- 
Seal   Hunters  seem  even  to  court  these  sublime  and  hazardous 

the  vessels  are  loaded  with  scalps,  or  if  unsuccessful,  when  the  ice 
i,  and  all  except  the  islands  is  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  the  advancing 
ley  return  to  their  respective  ports.  Some  vessels,  which  succeea 
meeting  the  ice  in  filling  up  a  cargo,  make  a  second  voyage, 
t,  or  seal-blubber,  is  separated  from  the  skins,  cut  into  pieces,  and 
sune-work  vats,  through  which,  and  small  boughs  inside,  the  oil  oozes 
exposed  to  the  sun.  In  three  or  four  weeks  it  runs  rapidly  off,  and 
le  seal  oil  of  commerce. 

lanters  sell  their  seal  pelts  to  the  merchants,  who  manufacture  the  oil 
Dff  in  hogsheads.  Seals  are  still  caught  at  Newfoundland  and  lAbrador, 
I  first  adopted,  by  strong  nets  set  across  such  narrow  channels  as  they 
babit  of  passing  through.** — Mr,  Frosty  in  N.  O  CreuenL 

9.— TRADE  OF  CALIFORNIA- 

^e  received  from  Col.  Collier,  the  Collector,  (says  the  Courier f)  the 
synoDBiB  of  revenue  received,  bonded  meTC^aivdv«e^  &c.  ^lc.,^^  Vi 
'  ending  June  30,  l$50  : — 
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Total  amount  of  merchandise  in  bond,  June  30,  1860,  is  valued  at..  |118,IS  00 

Total  amount  of  duties  on  merchandise  in  bond,  June  30,  1850 38,M8  61 

Total  amount  of  merchandise  withdrawn  for  exportation,  from  No- 
vember 12,  1849,  to  June  30,  1850,  inclusive,  valued  at 236,143  00 

Total  amount  of  duties  on  merchandise  withdrawn  for  exportation, 

from  November  12,  1849,  to  June  30,  1850 75,568  00 

Total  amount  received  for  duties  from  November  12,  1849,  to  June 

30,  1860 889,5tt» 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  American  and  foreign  vessels  arrifia;  in 
the  port  of  San  Francisco,  from  May  1  to  July  29,  together  with  their  tons^f 
and  number  of  passengers  that  have  arrived  during  that  period : — 


Nation*.                              No.  Tons. 

American 331  96,083 

English 81  23,461 

Dutch 2  289 

French 11  3,116 

Danish 4  691 

Mexican 4  876 

Chilian 7  1,476 

Italian 3  377 

Hamburg 6  1,253 

Hawaiian 2  207 


Nations.                                 No.  Tm. 

Tahitian 1  50 

Austrian 1  335 

Bremen 3  508 

Peruvian 6  1,381 

Swedish 1  500 

Portuguese I  278 

Equadorian I  401 

Norwegian 1  106 

Prussian 1  490 

Russian 1  904 


Total  number  of  vessels,  467.    Tonnage,  American,  96,083  ;  forogn,  36,784. 
Total,  132,867. 


PASSBNGERS. 

Males. 

American 8,279 

Foreign 4,936 


Females. 
261 
816 


Total 13,216 


1,076 


14,391 


10.— OCEAN  BTEAM  NAVIGATION 

We  present  the  following  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the  progren, 
capacity  of  boats,  and  present  arrangement  of  ocean  steamers  between  tht 
United  States  and  Europe. 

**  Tliree  years  ago  ocean  steam  navigation  was  entirely  in  British  han^ 
Two  years  since  the  only  line  of  American  steamships  aJloat  suited  to  ocea 
navigation  in  the  merchant  service,  consisted  of  the  two  small  boats  niiuuBg 
between  New  York  and  the  Bremen  line.  There  are  now  six  large  steaocn 
running  regularly  between  New  York  and  Chagrcs.  There  are  an  equal  or 
greater  number  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  existing  projects  contempl^e  Ans^  i> 
all  within  a  year  for  the  Pacific  seas.  There  are  lines  also  to  New  OrteaBSi 
Havana,  Savannah,  Charleston,  in  addition  to  those  named  in  the  above  liit? 
and  every  shipyard  and  machine  shop  in  New- York  city  ia  tasked  to  its  atinott 
capacity  in  this  branch  of  service.  There  are  no  less  than  17  ocean  steaneri 
on  the  stocks  at  the  present  time  in  New- York  city. 

**  The  competition  between  the  American  and  English  lines  will  soon  aB 
into  use  the  b«st  skill  of  both  countries.  The  recent  voyages  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  first  of  Collins'  line,  and  of  the  Asia,  the  last  of  Cunard's  IxMits,  show  that 
an  increase  of  speed  may  still  be  expected  in  ocean  steamers. — ^That  nmta< 
or  that  line,  which  shall  reduce  the  voyage  to  Europe  to  the  shortest  penod  of 
time,  will  be  the  most  successful. 
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OCIAV  4TXAMSR8  TO  RUN  BXTWEBN  THE  UHITKD  STATES  AND  EUROPE  IN  18S0. 

IMaiiMt«r  of  Lrafth  «f  Diunetcr  of  Cmt^  tt 
Hwmn.  TJoBMif*.    length.    Bwdlh.       Coil.  eyUadar.       tttnk:         paddlM.     •ngim  in  boot 

fOWttt 

OLLINS*   LINE.  ....In         ft. 

landc 3000 290 46 650,000 95 9... .35 769 

£i6c 3000 290 46. ...650,000  ....95....  9 35 760 

Jtic 3000 — 

•ctic 3000 , 

irimtic 3000 

7NARD'S  LINB. 

ledoma 1250 500 

bernU 1400 550 

imbria 1400 550 

Derica 1800. ...275 40 700 

inada 1800 275 40 700 

agara 1800 275. ...40 700 

iropa 1800 275 40 90 8 32 700 

(ia. 2250. ...300 42 16 9 36 ..800 

nca : 2250 300 42 96 6 36 800 

BATRE  LINE. 

anklin 2500 260 42 350,000  ....94....  8. ...34 

iTTC 2500 450,000 

IRBMEN  LINE. 

aBhingtOD 1750 230 39 72 10 35 ••••—. 

nrnann 1850 235 40 72.. ..10 35 

LASOOW  LINE. 

ftsgowcity 1600 350 

ALWAT  LINE. 

eeroy.. 

11.— BRITISH  AND  AMSRICAN  8TEAM  SHIPS. 

We  published  a  few  months  ago  in  our  pages  an  article  upon  the  progress  of 
oerican  steam  navigation  across  the  Atlantic,  which  showed  very  unfavorably 
rards  our  countrymen  in  comparison  with  the  English.  We  are  glad  now  to 
re  an  opportunity  of  extracting  from  a  paper  in  the  New  York  Herald,  many 
ts  and  statistics  of  a  more  satisfactory  and  gratifying  character. 
We  have  from  the  commencement  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  ocean 
am  navigation,  and  have  kept  ourselves  informed  from  time  to  time  of  the 
Mn«e  state  of  affairs  connected  with  it.  With  the  view,  therefore,  of  placing 
r  readers  in  possession  of  the  exact  state  of  this  trial  of  skill  and  enterprise, 
place  before  them  the  results  up  to  this  time — that  is,  the  comparative 
»ed  of  the  steamship  Atlantic,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Cunard  line,  m  their 
isages  to  and  from  Liverpool. 

According  to  the  official  register  of  the  Cunard  Company,  the  average  length 
paasage  of  those  vessels,  was,  in  the  year  1849  : 

Daif9.  Hourt. 

>m  Halifax  to  Liverpool 9  21 

e  average  length  of  passage  from  New  York  to  Halifax,  was.       2  14 

erage  passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  of  the  Cunard 

iteamships  in  1849 12  11 

e  American  steamship  Atlantic  on  her  first  trip  to  Liverpool, 
ind  with  a  broken  engine  for  five  days  and  a  half,  made  the 
>a8sage  in 13  8 

ference  in  favor  of  the  Cunard  steamships  under  favorable  cir- 

umstances,  and  against  the  Atlantic  under  the  reverse 21 

rhe  actual  time  lost  by  the  Atlantic  was  at  least  forty  hours  on  her  trip  to 
erpool ;  and  when  we  add  to  that  her  decrease  of  speed  on  account  of  her 
ken  engine,  it  must  be  admitted  that  her  outward  trip  was  an  extraordinary 

fow,  let  U8  investigate  the  comparative  homeward  passages  of  the  Atlantic 
I  the  Cunard  BteamshipB  during  the  year  1849,  and  iAbo  XVv«  com^vctaCv^^ -^bar 
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8ag«  of  that  Tessel  and  those  of  the  Cnnard  steamships  which  left  Lherpodt 
short  time  before  she  did,  and  the  one  which  left  after  her. 

By  the  official  records  of  the  Cunard  Company,  it  appears  that  darinf  the 
year  1849  the  average  length  of  the  passages  of  the  steamships  of  that  fiw, 


Doyj.  Hn.  Jfk 

From  Liverpool  to  Halifax 11       3      0 

From  Halifax  to  New-York 2       7      • 

Average  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New- York 13      10      • 

Passace  of  the  Atlantic  from  Liverpool  to  New- York,  with  a 
head  wind  and  sea  all  the  time,  and  a  gale  a  good  portion 
of  it 11       4     1* 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic  over  the  average  passage  of 
theCunardsin  1849 %       5    4i 

Now  for  the  trip  of  the  two  Cunard  steamships,  which  left  Liveipool  a  ihoil 
time  before  she  did  and  the  one  that  left  that  port  after  her : — 

Da^t.  Hn.  JKs. 
The  steamship  America  left  Liverpool  on  the  25th  of  May, 

and  arrived  at  New-York  on  the  6th  of  June  at  6^  o*clock 

A.M.,  thus  making  the  trip  in 11      90     30 

The  Atlantic  left  Liverpool  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  made  the 

passage  in 11       4     15 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic 16     15 

The  Asia  left  Liverpool  on  May  18th,  at  1  P.M.,  and  arrived  at 
Boston  May  28th,  at  1  30  P.M.,  thus  making  the  trip  to  the 

latterportin 10       0     30 

Difference  between  Boston  and  New- York 31       0 

Time  that  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  Asia  if  she  had 
come  to  New- York  instead  of  to  Boston 10     31     30 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Asia 6     45 

In  comparing  the  passages  of  the  Asia  and  the  Atlantic,  it  must  be  bone  9 
mind,  that  from  the  time  when  the  latter  left  Liverpool,  until  she  arrived  at 
New- York,  she  experienced,  with  the  exception  of  eight  hours,  a  suoeeasioo  of 
head  winds,  which  increased  at  times  to  gales,  and  had  to  encoonter  an  extn- 
ordinary  rough  head  sea,  which  retarded  her  progress,  at  the  lowest  calciiiatioa* 
twenty-four  hours  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Asia  had  hit  winds  alnKwt  ill 
of  the  way,  and  used  her  sails.     The  result,  then,  is  this  : — 

Days.  Hn.  If* 
Passage  of  the  Asia  with  fair  winds  almost  all  of  the  distance, 

and  using  sails 10      21     30 

Passage  of  the  Atlantic,  with  head  winds  and  gales  and  seas, 

all  of  the  distance,  with  the  exception  of  eight  hours 11       4     15 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Asia  under  these  circumstances 0    45 

Let  us  take  the  Canada,  the  Cunard  steamship,  which  left  liverpool  after  the 
Atlantic,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  Wednesday  : — 

Da^M.  Hn.  Mim. 

She  made  the  trip  in 11        6      • 

The  Atlantic  made  it  in 11        4     15 

In  favor  of  the  Atlantic  from  port  to  port 1     45 

Add  diffeteivcc  \xv  ^aV^wce 21      0 

Total  diffeTcivce  ml^iNOTolVJsvc.  K>X«xvV:v^ 'O.   >^ 

To  sum  up  a\\,  V\veiefex^>^xv^^^  ^^xs.^x.^v\.^  Vi^^^^  ^^  Vx,.  .*^fa^>' 
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fhm  above  figofM,  which  an  taken  ^m  official  recorda,  three  points  in  the  re- 
sult, viz.  : — 

Tliat  the  ateamahip  Atlantic,  with  a  broken  engine,  and  againat  head  aeaa, 
made  the  outward  trip  to  Liverpool  within  twenty  hours  of  the  average  paasaffes 
of  the  Cunard  ateamahips  during  the  year  l&i9,  which  certainly  was  doing 
better  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

That  the  Atlantic  made  more  than  an  average  passage  of  the  Cunard  steam- 
ships in  1849,  on  her  trip  from  Liverpool  to  New- York,  the  difference  in  her  favor 
being  two  dav*  and  six  hours. 

That  she  beat  the  steamship  America,  which  left  Liverpool  four  days  before 
her,  sixteen  hours. 

That  she  beat  the  Canada,  which  left  Liverpool  three  days  after  her,  twenty- 
two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 

That  the  Atlantic,  with  heavy  head  seas,  head  winds  and  gales  all  the  passage, 
jndk  the  exception  of  eight  hours,  waa  beaten  by  the  Asia — ^which  ezperienoMi 
&vorable  winds  almost  ul  of  the  way,  and  used  her  sails  almost  all  the  pas- 
sage— only  fourteen  hours. 

In  whatever  way  we  view  this  subject,  Mr.  E.  K.  Collins,  the  enterprising 
originator  of  this  splendid  new  line  of  American  steamships,  the  stockholders 
and  the  public  of  the  United  States,  have  eveiy  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  result, 
thus  far,  of  their  performances.  "With  such  a  commencement,  under  such  un- 
favorable circumstances,  what  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  of  those  steam- 
ships hereafter  1  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Canada  and  America, 
whose  passages  we  have  compared  with  that  of  the  Atlantic,  are  the  fastest  of 
the  Cunard  hne,  and  are  the  two  vessels  which  made  the  shortest  passages  from 
Liverpool  to  Halifax,  fr6m  Liverpool  to  Boston,  and  from  Liverpool  to  New- 
York,  in  the  year  1849,  as  well  as  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  and  New- York  to 
Liverpool,  according  to  the  official  statement,  as  published  by  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany, through  their  agent  at  Halifax. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

PROGRESS  OF  SOUTHERN  RAILROADS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rail-road  Journal,  edited  by  Henry  V.  Poor,  Esq., 
whose  personal  acquaintance  we  had  the  pleasure  of  forming  last  summer  in 
New- York,  for  much  of  the  following  interesting  matter,  relating  to  Southern 
Rail-road  enterprise.  His  paper  is  deserving  of  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  is  obtaining  it. 

1.— MOBILE  AND  OHIO  AND  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAIL-ROAD. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  that  this  bill,  granting  lands  in  aid  of  these  important 
roads,  has  passed  Congress  and  become  a  law.  It  grants  alternate  sections  of 
land  for  the  whole  length  of  the  two  roads,  (which  is  not  far  from  1,000  miles,) 
provided  they  can  be  found  within  15  miles  of  the  line  of  the  road. 

This  bill  secures  the  early  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  an  almost  straight  line.  It  opens  to  the  great  lakes  the 
shortest  possible  communication  with  the  gulf,  and  brings  the  products  of  the 
tropics  and  of  high  northern  latitudes  withm  close  proximity.  Its  line  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  direction  of  trade,  and  must  ever  constitute  one  of  its 
great  channels  between  the  extremes  of  the  Union. 

Without  this  grant  these  roads  could  not  have  been  built  for  many  years. 
With  it  their  early  construction  is  certain.  They  will  traverse  sections  of 
the  country  far  removed  from  navigable  waters,  which,  for  the  want  of  suitable 
means  of  transportation,  have  attracted  but  little  attention,  and  which  «x«  W\. 
thinly  peopled,  though  of  great  fertility.  Theae  toada  w\\\  ^a^  *»-  "^wc^  ^^^R,^  ^ai^xiL 
the  condition  of  things  at  the  south,  and  impart  to  lYiaX  a^cXXsm^'fc  %>lyss«iN»s!X 
which  the  steam  engine  ajwaya  administera  to  a  peo^\e  amoxi^  "wVeia.  *">^  ^*  "^ 
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troduced.     They  will  give  a  new  importance  to  Mobile  as  a  aeapoit^  and  Bikr 
it  one  of  the  leading  commercial  towns  of  the  south.     The  country  will  re»  a 
much  greater  benefit  from  these  roads,  than  the  value  of  the  grant  whidi  hai 
secured  their  construction.     This  great  line  of  railroad  will  give  to  Cairo  tbt 
importance  of  position,  which  has  been  claimed  for  it  by  those  who  have  beci 
endeavoring  to  build  up  a  city  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  MistiiMppi 
It  will  make  it  the  entrepot  of  trade  for  Southern  Illinois,  and  the  shipping  port 
in  the  winter  for  the  produce  of  that  great  State. — It  will  be  the  point  vberr 
the  travel  will  leave  the  Mississippi  for  the  land  route  north.     FrcHn  the  jiue- 
tion  of  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  is  always  navigable  for  the  largest  dais  bosU 
For  a  greater  part  of  the  year  Cairo  can  be  reached  by  railroad  nioch  dMaper 
than  by  steamboat.     Below  that  point  the  river  will  always  offer  the  cheapest 
carriage.     This  will  constitute  that  place  the  shipping  point  of  an  immenfe 
amount  of  produce.    Its  proximity  to  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois  is  another  fad  in 
its  favor.     As  we  said  before,  the  completion  of  the  above  roads  is  all  that  i< 
wanted  to  make  it  what  its  friends  claim  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  the  coomfr- 
cial  capital  of  Illinois. — — ,^  v 

/-«:— ALABAMA  AND  TENNESSEE  RAILRO/D.  ^ 

A  large  convention  of  the  stockholders  in  this  road  waHleld  at  Shelby  Sphnf» 
on  the  13th  ult.,  fofthe  purpose  of  considering  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  relatioB 
to  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  this  work. 

By  the  report  of  the  committee  in  the  business  of  the  convention,  it  appear* 
that  the  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  are  as  foUowg : 

Mobile $200,000 

Selma 231,000 

Shelby,  Bibb  and  Perry 116,000 

Talladega 185,000 

Benton 117,000 

Cherokee  and  DeKalb 74,000 


$923,000 

To  which  should  be  added  the  appropriation  of  the  legislature,  varioaslj  esti- 
mated at  from  $260,000  to  $300,000.  By  the  act  of  the  legislature  thus  appro- 
priation was  divided  into  three  parts,  pro  rata,  according  to  the  distance,  vis 
from  Selma  to  the  Coosa  river  in  Shelby  county,  from  the  Coosa  river  to  Gai»- 
den,  and  from  Gadsden  to  Gunter's  Landing.  This  division  would  five  fros 
$206,965  to  $238,806  of  the  appropriation  to  be  applied  to  the  two  divisk>n» 
from  Selma  to  Gadsden,  making  the  total  present  means  of  the  company  to  MiiU 
the  road  from  Selma  to  Gadsden  equal  to  from  $1,129,965  to  $1,161^806.  lo 
this  estimate  of  the  means  of  the  company,  the  value  of  the  grading  already 
done,  is  not  included ;  this  is  estimated  at  $60,000. 

By  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer  it  appears,  that  the  total  cost  of  the  road 
on  one  of  the  routes  sur^'cyed  complete  for  the  reception  of  its  furniture  and 
motive  power,  is  as  follows : 

From  Selma  to  Montcvallo $681,111 

From  Selma  to  Coosa  river,  in  Shelby  county 1,129.782 

From  Selma  to  Talladega 1.519,874 

**  Gadsden 2,198.696 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion,  in  this  estimate  of  the  cost  of  thr 
road,  between  the  grading  or  work,  which  may  be  executed  by  the  conimoa 
labor  of  the  country,  and  the  iron,  engineering,  and  mechanical  Ubor : 

Grading  or  work  which  Iron,  enginerinf, 

may  be  executed  by  the  and  mechsDicsi 

common  labor  of  the  labor, 
country. 

Se\ma  to  UoivUn^Wo ^X^i^'SAV  tSlK^TTO 

Sc\ina  to  Coo%a.  TVN«,\Tv^\veV 

bycounjN ^Tl,«^  V>w«a.$iML 

Selma  to  TaUaAc^B. w^^^'Jife  \Jfia;^^«^ 

*'       OaAadeiv "^ 
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It:  * 

^^  ^  ^«  evident  from  an  inipection  of  this  table,  that  with  the  present  means  of 
1^®  Company  it  is  practicable  to  grade  the  road  to  Gadsden,  and  to  build  it  to 

^!JJjJ«vaUo,  without  incurring  Utilities. 
J     ■*  *^«  subscriptions  which  have  been  made  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
2^  ^  t)io8e  which  will  be  paid  for  in  cash,  and  2d,  those  which  will  be  paid  for 
*^bor. 
-*^l^e  first  class  is  estimated  to  comprise  the — 

Mobile  subscription $200,000 

Selma  "  200,000 

Shelby,  Bibb  and  Perry 76,000 

Talladega    "  100,000 

Benton        "  66,000 

Cherokee  and  DcKalb 40,000 

$681,^00 
Appropriation 238,806 

Total  probable  cash  means $919,806 

"^tlie  second  class,  or  subscriptions  payable  in  labor,  may  be  estimated  for — 

Sehna $31,000 

Shelby,  Bibb  and  Perry 40,000 

Talladega 85,000 

Benton 62,000 

Cherokee 34,000 

Total  probable  subscription  payable  in  labor $242,000 

According  to  this  division  it  would  require — 

Ist.  But  an  addition  of  $280,463  to  the  labor  subscription  to  grade  the  road 
^o  Gladsden,  and  to  build  it  to  the  Coosa  river. 

2d.  An  addition  of  $222,236  to  the  cash  subscription,  and  of  $366,936  to  the 
^^bor  subscription,  would  be  required  to  grade  the  road  to  Gadsden  and  to  con- 
^Iruct  it  to  Talladega. 

3d.  An  addition  of  $356,936  to  the  labor  subscription,  and  of  $679,964  to  the 
Cash  subscription,  would  be  needed  to  build  the  road  from  Selma  to  Gadsden. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  character  of  the  country  for  the  construction  of  a 
t^heap  and  effective  railroad,  and  of  the  certainty  that,  when  completed,  your 
enterprise  will  yield  a  handsome  dividend  on  its  cost ;  the  committee  believe 
^hat,  as  soon  as  the  road  is  commenced  and  proof  is  given  that  it  will  be  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  renewed  and  increased  confidence  will  be  established,  and  the 
subscriptions  will  be  largely  augmented. 

In  addition  to  the  means  above  provided,  a  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
m>f  the  United  States,  of  a  similar  character  to  those  in  favor  of  other  roads,  aid- 
ing this  work  by  a  grant  of  the  public  lands.  Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  it 
^wiil  largel5r  add  to  the  means  of  this  company. 

The  committee  advise  that  the  road  should  be  placed  under  contract  at  once, 
and  express  a  belief  that  it  can  be  completed  in  three  years. 

In  relation  to  furnishing  this  road  with  Alabama  rails,  the  committee  say  : 
The  question  of  the  propriety  of  furnishing  this  road  with  Alabama  iron  has 
been  referred  to  the  committee.  The  committee  consider  it  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  to  ,the  company,  that  this  subject  should  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, and,  if  practicable,  that  arrangements  ahould  be  made  to  procure  Ala- 
bama iron  rails.  The  supplies  of  excellent  iron  ore  and  coal,  on  and  near  the 
route  of  the  road,  are  great ;  unrivalled  facilities  for  the  cheap  manufacture  of 
iron  also  exist,  and  the  committee  do  not  conceive  why,  with  these  great  advan- 
tages, the  whole  road,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  road,  should  not  be  laid  with 
Alabama  rails.  The  committee  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
this  question,  but  would  suggest  that  the  directors  could  not  adopt  a  policy 
which  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  company  and  of  the 
country  traversed  by  the  road,  than  to  make,  if  practicable  ana  consistent  with 
the  interestB  of  the  company ,  such  arrangemeivU  aa'viW  e^\v««VXv«vt^Tw\.^^^ 
maBu&ctured  among  ourselves. 
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Whether  the  raiLi  shall  be  made  of  Alabama  iron  or  not,  this  proiect  .we 
has  already  turned  the  attention  of  the  people  of  that  State  toward  their  greal 
mineral  resources,  and  will  have  the  enect  to  bring  into  use  what,  to  a  great 
extent,  would  have  remained  dormant,  but  for  such  a  work. 

The  road  is  to  be  one  of  the  first  class,  as  far  as  construction  is  concerned. 
Of  the  ability  of  the  people  interested  in  it  to  build  it  in  three  years,  we  have 
not  a  doubt.  They  can  now  conmience  work  with  a  very  respectable  amount 
of  means  secured,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  than  most  works  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  west  can  show.  Certainly  no  difficulty  will  be  met  in 
obtaining  the  additional  amount  wanted  as  the  work  pn^esses. 

3.— BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  BAILROAD. 

The  revenue  for  the  month  of  August,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
has  been  as  follows  : 

PsMenfen.  FreifhL 

Main  Stem $31,773  82 $73,550  29 

Washington  Branch 23,356^6 3,674  61 

$56,080  68  $77,224  90 

Making  an  aggregate  of  $105,324  11  on  the  Main  Stem,  and  $26,931  47  on 
the  Washington  Branch— the  toUl  being  $132,225  58: 

The  above  shows  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  of 
$12,705  59,  being  $5,665  61  on  the  Main  Stem,  and  $7,042  78  on  the  Wash- 
ington Branch. 

4.— PACIFIC  R.  E.,  MISSOURL 

At  a  recerit  election  in  St.  Louis  county,  the  proposition  to  subscribe 
$100,000  on  behalf  of  the  county,  to  the  Pacific  Railroad,  was  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  people,  and  carried,  by  yeas  4,248,  against  nays  467. 

5.— NASHYILLB  AND  CHATTANOOGA  RAILROAD,  TBNN. 

Col.  v.  K.  Stevenson,  the  intelligent  and  go-ahead  President  of  the  above 
road,  has  been  in  this  place  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  days,  waiting  to  see  the 
operations  on  this  end  of  the  road  fairly*under  way.  We  have  heretofore  men- 
tioned that  the  Irish  laborers  had  arrived,  and  they  are  now  only  waiting  for  the 
tools,  which  had  been  heard  from  early  in  the  week,  and  were  expected  daily. 
The  work  from  this  place  to  the  Tennessee  River  is  very  heavy,  and  Col.  Ste- 
venson very  properly  deems  it  essential  that  he  should  watch  over  it  with  vigi- 
lance. From  the  character  of  the  contractors,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  work  will  be  pressed  forward  to  an  early  completion. — Chattanooga  GasetU. 

6.— WILMINGTON  AND  RALEIGH  RAILROAD.  N.  C. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  followinff  statement  of 
the  progress  and  prospects  of  our  Road  in  well-doing.  Should  the  present 
business  continue,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  the  stock  of  the  Company 
will  be  looking  up,  and  those  who  have  continued  to  hold  it  will  reap  the  iruits 
of  their  confidence  in  its  ultimate  value,  which  will  still  more  greatly  in4>rove 
when  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Road  is  finished  : 

Comparative  statement  of  Receipts  on  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Ibuhoadfor  ike 
year  ending  October ,  1849  arid  1850,  for  10  months. 


Amoont 

Ifonllii  iiM«}pta. 

1848.  October 21 ,959  96 1849. 

Noirember 16,743  10.... 

December 36,222  60 

1849.  January 17.27178 1850. 

February 19.138  76.... 

March 42,874  66 

April 21,622  67 

May 19,454  88 

June 35,173  90 

July 16\;38  39 


Mootte. 

October .... 
November.. 
December... 
January .... 
Febnwry.... 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 


Amooat 


35,162  14. 
81,569  54. 
41,446  34. 
24,396  63. 
31,771  94. 
49,189  79. 
26,017  27. 
34,298  96. 
46,109  34. 
31,737  14. 


4.502  88 

4,619  44 

3.223  74 

7,124  85 

12,641 

6,315 

4,354 

4,774 

10^36  40 

15,347  85 


18 
13 
•0 
08 
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7.— NOETH  CAROLINA  CENTBAL  RAILEOAD, 

"  Is  to  commence  on  New  River,  near  Waynesboro',  in  Wayne  county,  where 
the  Wilmington  Railroad  crosses  it.  Tnence,  via  Raleigh,  keeping  near 
Greensboro',  through  Lexington  t^  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg  county,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  320  miles."  The  capital  stock  of  the  Company  is  $3,000,000  ; 
one-third  being  subscribed  by  individuals,  and  the  balance  by  the  State.  At 
Charlotte  the  road  will  connect  with  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad, 
which  is  to  connect  with  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  at  Columbia,  and  will 
soon  be  completed.  On  the  north  it  will  probably  be  connected  with  the  Rich- 
mond  and  Danville  Railroad,  and  form  a  part  of  a  very  direct  line  between  the 
north  and  south.  We  understand  that  the  above  road  will  be  ready  for  contract 
about  the  first  of  January  next. 

8.— WILMINGTON  AND  MANCHESTER  RAILROAD,  N.  C. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  present  condition  of  this  road,  we  copy  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Gen.  Harllee,  President  of  the  above  road,  to 
a  gentleman  at  Cheraw,  S.  C,  which  latter  place  it  is  proposed  to  connect  with 
the  above  road  by  a  branch. 

Marion,  C.  if.,  AtigiutftSj  1850. 
James  Powbll,  £sd|b 

Dear  Sir :  As  all  contingency  is  now  fairly  at  an  end,  as  to  the  construction 
of  our  railroad  to  the  Great  Pee  Dee,  I  would  suggest  that  you  would  consult 
with  the  Commissioners  at  Cheraw,  as  to  the  propriety  of  moving  in  opening 
the  books  for  the  stock  of  the  company  to  connect  a  road  with  your  place. 

We  have  under  contract,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  all  the  road  from  the 
Pee  Dee  to  Manchester,  including  grading,  timber,  truss  work,  etc.,  and  will 
commence  laying  the  iron  in  January  next  at  the  western  end.  We  have  pur- 
chased 8000  tons,  as  you  are  aware,  for  the  first  40  miles,  and  are  now  engaged 
in  negotiations  for  the  remainder  to  reach  Pee  Dee  river,  which  I  think  will  be 
consummated  in  a  few  weeks,  and  hope  to  take  the  next  crop  from  the  Pee  Dee 
country. 

All  of  the  grading  in  this  State,  east  of  the  Pee  Dee,  is  in  progress,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  timber  contracted  for,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  put  the 
whole  of  the  contracts  not  heretofore  let  for  grading  and  timber  in  North  Caro- 
lina, under  way  by  1st  October  next,  and  all  that  we  require  is  the  means  to  pur- 
chase iron,  etc.,  for  that  portion  lying  between  the  Great  Pee  Dee  and  Wilming- 
ton. From  this  we  have  no  apprehension  ;  with  two-thirds  of  our  capital  paid 
in  and  expended,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  negotiating  our  bonds  for  the  rest 
on  &ir  terms,  even  if  North  Carolina  does  nothing  ;  but  it  is  confidently  relied 
upon,  that  her  next  legislature  will  either  subcribe  or  guarantee  for  the  company 
from  $200,000  to  $d(W,000. 

I  have  now  an  offer  of  iron  for  half  cash  and  half  credit,  for  ten  years,  for  our 
bonds  alone  at  a  fair  price. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimate  completion  of  our 
road,  or  as  to  its  business  ;  and  the  question  is,  is  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
your  people,  to  make  an  investment  to  the  amount  required  to  secure  a  road 
fWnn  Cheraw  to  join  itt  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  say  anything  to  you  on  this  point. 
My  object  is  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  beginning  at  once,  if  you  intend  un- 
dertaking it.  The  times  are  now  prosperous,  and  the  road  can  be  built  by  an 
appropriation  of  such  a  portion  of  the  means  of  those  interested  as  will  effect 
them.  Thus  far,  our  contractors  have  paid  up  and  gone  on  with  the  work, 
without  any  diminution  of  their  usual  crops  ;  and  although  Si 00. 000  worth  of 
work  or  more  has  been  completed,  the  loss  of  labor  from  other  pursuits  has  not 
been  felt,  nor  will  that  which  is  yet  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  work. 

9w— VIRGINIA  AND  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 

The  Lynchburg  Republican  says  that  the  tunnel  near  that  place^  which  will 
form  a  part  of  the  above  named  road,  is  Tap\d\y  ^io^e%«vi\\^.    '^Stva  N*«^^»»k 
reached  96  feet  upon   the  north,  and  65  feet  wooiv  uvc  fto\yX\iv«<i«X  %\^^,  \sv^vcv%^ 
diaUnce  already  accomplished  of  160  feet.     Two  »eU  ol  V^tv<\%  «xit  cvs\^«^;^^ 
which  regularly  relieve  each  other,  night  and  day,  l\i\i»  wv^JoXm^x^^^^-^'"^^^'^^ 
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to  be  carried  on  without  intermission.  The  whole  length  of  the  tunnel  will  be 
about  450  feet,  and  will  require  until  the  middle  of  October  to  complete  it.  Alon|( 
the  entire  line  of  improvement  to  Salem,  the  progress  is  most  encouraging  to 
the  friends  of  the  road. 

10.— ORANGE  AND    ALEXANDRIA  RAILROAD,  VIRGINIA. 

We  learn  that  the  board  of  directors  of  this  railroad  company  at  their  recent 
meeting  adopted  the  location  of  the  road  through  Prince  William  and  Fauquier 
counties,  on  what  is  called  the  upper  line. 

This  line  passes  about  two  miles  and  three  quarters  to  the  right  of  Brents- 
ville,  and  within  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  of  Milford. 

We  learn  also  that  the  location  of  the  road  is  now  completed  from  Alex- 
andria to  Gordonsville,  and  that  the  total  distance  is  rather  less  than  89 
miles. 

The  board  have  directed  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  graduation  from 
Bull  Run  to  Culpepper  Court  House,  which  has  hitherto  been  kept  back  until  the 
question  of  routes  was  decided. 

We  wish  we  were  able  to  make  a  similar  announcement  for  fhe  Western  sec- 
tion, and  take  the  liberty  to  urge  upon  the  friends  of  the  work  there,  the  pro- 
priety of  forwarding  an  enterprise  so  important  to  their  ^terests.  A  strong 
effort  now  might  effect  its  commencement  this  fall,  and  ce Ainly  secure  its  com- 
pletion in  the  year  1852. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  company,  held  in  this  place, 
at  the  Lyceum  Hall,  B.  E.  Harrison  in  the  chair,  and  J.  H.  Reid,  Secretary. 
The  meeting  was  called  for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  the  application 
for  the  branch  of  the  road  to  Warrenton.  The  decision  of  the  stockholders,  we 
understand,  was  adverse  to  the  application. 

11.— GREENVILLE  AND  COLUMBIA  RAILROAD.  SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

We  have  received  the  third  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  this  company,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Newbury  on  the  10th  of  July  last.  The 
line  of  this  road  extends  from  Columbia  via  Newbury,  and  Anderson  to  Green- 
ville, and  including  a  branch  to  Abbeville,  is  164J  miles  long.  The  whole  cost 
of  the  road  and  equipment  is  estimated  at  $1,384,876  74.  The  whole  amount 
of  means  provided  for  its  construction  is  $1,178,000,  leaving  only  about  $200,000 
yet  to  be  obtained.  The  iron  for  nearly  the  whole  road  has  been  secured ;  in 
part  by  a  contract  with  the  South- Carolina  Railroad  for  iron  formerly  used  by 
that  company,  sufficient  to  lay  100 miles,  and  by  purchase  in  England  for  54  miles. 
It  is  expected  that  the  portion  of  the  line  extending  from  Columbia  to  Newbury 
will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  November  next.  Twenty-four  miles,  from 
Columbia  to  the  crossing  of  Broad  river,  are  already  in  operation,  and  contracts 
for  grading  the  whole  line  have  been  made.  This  part  of  the  road  will  be  com- 
pleted probably  before  the  superstructure  can  be  had  on  the  ground,  as  a  large 
part  of  it  will  have  to  be  transported  for  a  long  distance  for  some  portions  of  the 
line.  All  the  usual  necessary  steps,  such  as  providing  suitable  depot  grounds, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  road,  have  been  taken,  and  the  company  are  now  actively 
and  unitedly  engaged  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  great  work,  with  suffi- 
cient means  for  its  early  completion. 

The  completion  of  this  work  will  carry  railroad  accommodations  to  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  state.  Companies  have  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  branches  from  Laurens,  and  from  Spartansburg  and  Union,  to  con- 
nect with  the  above  near  Newbury.  The  completion  of  these  lines,  with  other 
projects  in  progress  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  will  give  to  South-Carolina  ad- 
vantages of  transportation  scarcely  excelled  by  any  state  in  the  Union,  certainly 
by  no  southern  state.  Every  part  of  her  wide  and  fertile  territory  will  have 
easy  access  to  a  market  at  all  times,  and  all  her  means  of  wealth  will  at  once  be 
brought  into  notice  and  use.  Those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  her  public 
works  fully  appreciate  their  importance  m  increasing  the  value  of  property,  and 
improving  the  condition  ol  lYve  w\io\e  to\sixo>axv\Vs  ,^\v4lhey  enjoy  a  double  reward 
of  their  labors,  in  the  con«c\o\x«iv««a  ol  coxv^ctTvxvi^  ^  «Mi^%\»xvNJvi^  ^x-^c^v^:^.  M^n 
their  neighbors  as  weU  aa  themaeVjea.    NAxex^^x«i\x^»^*v^x^%^^^v5vVKL^\^5^ 
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of  a  public  benefit,  tboie  entniited  with  it  axe  sure  to  labor  with  a  zeal  and  dis- 
interestedness which  we  never  witness  in  a  projeet  which  has  in  view  private 
ends  alone.  The  spirit  manifested  by  the  directors  of  this  road  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  this  truth.  The  officers  of  the  company  for  the  present  year,  are 
Hon.  John  B.  O'Neall,  President ;  William  Patton,  Daniel  Blake,  J.  S.  Preston, 
D.  Nance,  S.  Fair,  F.  G.  Thomas,  T.  C.  Perrin,  Joel  Smith,  J.  N.  Whitner,  J. 
P.  Reid,  V.  McBee,  Josiah  Kilgore,  Directors ;  W.  Spencer  Brown,  Chief 
Engineer. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

1.— PBOGBJJ8SIVB  MANUFACTURE  OP  COAESB  COTTONS. 

In  the  South,  though  the  amount  of  machinery  is  still  small,  the  increase  has 
been  very  rapid  during  the  last  four  years. 

Factories.         Spindles.  CapitaL         Balai  Cotton  uaad. 

South  Carolina  has 16 36,600 $1,000,000 15,000 

Georgia 36 61,140 1,206,000 27.000 

Alabama 10 12,680 600,000 6,600 

Tennessee 80 36,000 1,000,000 12,000 


Total 92 136,220 $3,706,000. .i 59,600 

In  the  Western  States  the  increase  has  not  been  less  rapid.  Along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio  there  are  mills  at  Pittsburg,  Wlieeling,  Zanesville,  Steubenville, 
Cincinnati  and  Cannelton.  These,  together  with  others  in  that  valley,  contain 
89,000  spindles,  66,000  of  which  are  upon  heavy  sheetings,  and  the  remainder , 
chiefly  making  No.  14  yam,  and  they  consume  22,000  bales  of  cotton — ^making, 
with  the  Southern  mills,  a  consumption  of  81,500  bales,  or  nearly  one-ninth  of 
the  whole  consumption  of  this  country  ;  though  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
is  not  at  all  in  the  same  proportion.  But  the  deficiency  of  capital  does  not  af- 
fect their  production  of  goods,  as  long  as  they  are  in  operation.  ' 

Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  contain  several  large  new  mills,  making  the  same 
fabrics.  But  coming  farther  north,  we  find  the  increase  of  machinery  upon  a 
larger  scale.  The  average  size  of  our  new  mills  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  old 
ones,  and  they  have  been  erected  and  put  in  operation  with  wonderful  celerity. 
Since  the  last  depression,  in  1843-4,  the  following  increase  has  taken  place  in 
this  vicinity  : 

Spindles. 

Atlantic  Co.,  at  Lawrence 26,900 

Amoskeag  Co.,  Manchester 20,000 

Hadley  Falls 20,000 

Laconia  Co.,  Biddeford 16,000 

At  Lowell 28,000 

At  Nashua 12,800 

Pepperell  Co.,  Biddeford 30,000 

Salamon  Falls 30,000 

Stark  Co.,  Manchester 22,000 

West  Springfield 16,000 

Total 218,700 

These  mills  are  chiefly  owned  in  Boston,  excepting  the  last  named,  and  are 
all  producing,  or  will  soon  be  ready  to  produce,  the  heav^  sheetings  and  drill- 
ings with  which  our  markets  are  overloaded.  The  erection  of  smaller  mills  is 
not  alluded  to  ;  they  have  sprung  up  over  all  New-England,  as  well  'as  in  the 
other  States.    Neither  do  we  include  any  of  the  mills  making  finei  CohTvcA. 
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cent  per  pound  saved,  on  that  < 
dollars  ;  and,  as  these  mills  cont 
the  annual  saving  to  a  miU  of  el 
eand  dollars,  no  mean  item  to  de<3 
pital  stock  of  the  above  company 
Band  dollars  ;  and  the  above  assu 
quarters  per  centum  per  annum 
pound  IS  not  the  real  diiference. 
the  cotton  field  to  Lowell,  will 
Lowell  is  one  and  an  half  cents 
planter  at  the  southern  shipping 
dred  and  two  thousand  dollars  on 
mills,  or  about  five  and  a  half  per 
advantage  which  the  southern  ma: 
which,  for  a  mill  of  eleven  thous 
•and  dollars  per  annum. 

In  the  second  place,  the  cost  of 
spindles,  18  two  hundred  and  twei 
dollars  per  spindle,  the  present  rai 
■and  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  d 
mills,  according  to  their  oflScial  pu 
delivered  on  the  spot,  over  seve 
these  Items  together,  and  we  have 
thousand  dollars  difference  in  the 
power,  and  the  cost  of  fuel— or  sc 
pital  of  x)ne  million  eight  hundrec 
other  side. 

Manufacturing  sites  ar«  abundai 

distances  from,  the  cotton  fields. 

extremely  low  prices,  and  many  oi 

to  immense  deposits  of  the  best  o 

mills,  at  the  low  cost  of  sixty  cents 

can  be  procured  at  rates  equally  1< 

day-^  very  large  allowance— to  d: 

mills  alluded  to,  and  for  all  other  i 

annum,  the  cost  of  which,  at  sixty 

dollars.     Steam  engines  for  the  pui 

interest  on  which  sum  would  be  thi: 

and  oil,  would  cost  ten  dnilnr- 
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3.— Oim  DOMESTIC  MAinJFACTURES. 

The  United  StateB  Journal  says  that  the  value  of  domestic  cotton  manufac- 
turea,  including  white,  printed  and  colored  goods,  exported  from  the  United 
States,  in  each  of  the  past  twenty-two  years,  was  as  follows : 


1828 $1,010,332 

1829 1,260,457 

1880 1,218,183 

1881 1,126,318 

1832 1,229,674 

1833 2,632,617 

1834 2,084,994 

1836 2,868,682 

1836 2,266,739 

1837 2,834,476 

1838 3,768,766 


1839 $2,976,032 

1840 3^649,607 

1841 3,122,546 

1842 1,770,090 

1843 3,233,550 

1844 2,898,780 

1846 4,327,923 

1846 3,646,481 

1847 4,082,522 

1848 5,718,209 

1849 4,421,091 


4— WOOL  AND  WOOLLEN  FACTORY  IN  TEXAS. 

We  know,  notwithstanding,  that  around  San  Antonio  and  Corpus  Christi,  on 
the  Colorado  river  and  other  streams,  the  husiness  of  raising  wool  for  a  market 
has  been  undertaken  by  men  of  capital,  experience  and  enterprise.  The  best 
Northern  and  Western  breeds  have  furnished  wherewith  to  improve  the  cheap 
common  Mexican  stock. 

When  the  Government  shall  hove  done  its  duty,  and,  by  the  employment  of 
the  proper  kind  of  troops,  driven  the  Indians  out  of  the  country,  the  farmers 
may  count  on  a  continuance  of  something  like  peace  and  security — the  first  re- 
quisites for  success  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remarks  by  meeting  an  announcement  in 
a  late  San  Antonio  paper,  of  a  new  and  extensive  woollen  factory  soon  to  be  es* 
tablished  within  two  or  three  miles  of  that  city,  on  a  branch  of  the  San  Antonio 
river.     Woollen  ^rics  of  a  substantial  character  are  to  be  manufactured :  jeans, 
kerseys,  blankets,  satinets,  dec.     A  substantial  stone  building  has  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  machinery  has  arrived,  and  consists  of  one  Pekin  and  two 
carding  machines  of  ninety  spindles  each,  with  three  power-looms.   The  factory  h 
will  be  in  operation  in  January  or  February.     The  persons  at  the  head  of  the  \ 
enterprise  are  Messrs.  Harper  &  Martin,  of  San  Antonio,  one  of  whom  is  stated   \ 
to  be  an  old  hand  at  the  business.    It  is  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  west     I 
of  the  Colorado,  and  will  give  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  wool  growing  business   J 
and  the  prosperity  of  Western  Texas.     The  San  Antonio  river  is  surpassed  by  / 
none  of  its  size  in  its  water-power  for  mills  and  factories.     The  wheat  raising 
and  wool  growing  capabilities  of  the  country  surrounding  it,  will  doubtless  soon 
lead  to  numerous  trials  of  its  velocity  and  volume  of  water  for  factory  purposes. 


MISCELLANIES. 

1  —THE  RESOURCES  07  MISSISSIPPI 

A  pftper  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  has  been  discussing  the  affairs  of 
Mississippi  with  rather  a  free  hand,  but  as  the  writer  does  great  justice  to  the 
resources  and  wealth  of  our  sister  state,  we  will  extract  some  part  of  his  re- 
marks. We  regret  the  elaborate  paper  we  promised  upon  the  state  is  not  yet 
seadhr. 

"  The  territory  included  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  enjoys  a  pre-eminence 
even  among  the  most  favored  of  the  communities  wnich  recognise  the  federal 
government  of  Washington.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  great  river  which  drains 
into  the  Mexican  gulf  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  whole  middle  region  of  the 
North  American  continent ;  and  for  two  hundred  axvdi  ivxV]-&n«  m'^ft.^  ^^w.^^*^«i 
lower  and  the  richeat  line  of  that  river,  MiaaiaaipvY  c>ct\ro\%a  \\.%  -w^^X^i^N^^*-- 
It  ia  daily  enriched,  without  any  exertion  of  lU  ovu\  \oi«scrj  cosjMXi^Naaas^ 
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and  every  accident  which  contributes  to  swell  the  population  who  dwell  on  thf 

higher  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri^  and  the  Ohio  rivers,  increasei 

the  traffic  on  the  low  waters  of  that  mighty  confluence  of  streams.     The  state  ot:< 

Nfississippi  is  the  Holland  of  the  central  regions  of  North  America.     She  ii 

placed  on  the  delta  of  the  chief  lines  of  water  communication,  through  whicl 

alone  the  larger  part  of  the  extenfal  commerce  of  those  regions  can  find  a  pa 

sage,  and  by  which  the  gre&ter  portion  of  their  imported  conmioditie-s  must 

conveyed.     The  Dutch  have  become  rich  and  illustrious,  notwithstanding  thi 

their  country  is  little  more  than  a  sand  bank,  and  a  mere  speck  on  the  map  o^ 

Europe.     But  Mississippi  occupies  a  surface  equal  to  the  whole  of  England  anc 

Wales.     In  point  of  fact,  she  is  one  of  the  largest  states  of  the  Union  ;  and  i' 

natural  resources  of  her  soil  have  excited  the  admiration  and  amazement  of  ev( 

person  who  has  examined  them.     These  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  picture  ;^ 

and,  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  details,  we  arrive  at  equally  strikin 

results.     Betwen  1830  and  1840,  the  population  of  Mississippi  very  much  moi 

than  doubled  itself;  and  when  the  census  of  the  present  ^ear  shall  be  compU 

ted,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  citizens  of  that  sta* 

will  be  found  to  occupy  a  position  so  favorable,  as  to  be  in  some  degree  dispi 

portionate  to  their  general  standing  in  the  federal  commonwealth.      Betweei 

the  years  1840  and  1846,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  her  public  Ian ' 

increased  nearly  seven  fold  ;  and  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that,  among  the  m 

western  states,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  public  domain  is  absorbed  by  fre 

settlers,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  substantial  progress.     Notwithstand — ^^^md^ 

ing,  however,  this  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  land,  the  state  has  still  oitk  m:^   on 

hand,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  no  less  than  10,409,034  acres  of  surveyed  anc^m:mLmXi^ 

registered  lands,  awaiting  the  appearances  of  purchases.     And  if  we  estimatfp  fmM^t^ 

the  value  of  these  at  no  more  than  the  very  moderate  price  of  two  and  a  hal;  M^^s^m^s^^ 

dollars  per  acre,  (the  rate  assumed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  state,)  it  mil  Km ^^^^^f^ 

appear  that  Mississippi  possesses,  in  her  unappropriated  public  domain  alone,  ib-     ^-^^e,  ^ 

fund  equal  to  five  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  more  than  five  timem^^MJKMS^ 

the  principal,  and  more  than  a  hundred  times  the  interest,  of  the  debt.     But^^-r-fc*^^!^ 

lurther,  we  have  at  this  moment  before  us  a  copy  of  the  ofiicial  budget  of  Mis-^  ^_^*^5») 

sissippi  for  the  years  1846,  '47  and  '48 ;  and  what  are  the  prominent  facts  whicHr'=>i-^^'^V^^ 

these  documents  disclose  1     Not,  certainly,  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  mwk^^    mo^ 

poor  and  helpless.     In   1846,  the  number  of  taxable  acres  in  the  state 

15,232,389 ;  and  in   1848  the  area  of  assessment  has  expanded  to  16,019,^ 

acres  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  two  years  it  has  increased  five  per  cent.     The  whol»  !• 

amount  of  public  taxes  annually  collected  within  the  state  was  under  $380,00M>O. 

or  £76,000  ;  and  the  burthen  of  these  was  limited  to  an  infinitesimal  aBsessmenUS^z^         ^^ 

on  most  of  the  principal  kinds  of  real  and  personal  property.     We  find,  for  ei-:^^   -wo^ 

ample,  entries  of  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  pleasure  wagons,  race,  saddle^^^**^ 

and  harness  horses,  gold  and  silver  plate,  pianos,  pistols,  bowie  knives,  *  slavesi^'^'-^*' 

under  60  years,'  and  *  free  male  negroes.* 

2.--RES0URCES  AND  WEALTH  OP  TEXAS. 

We  are  always  most  happy  to  receive  information  in  reference  to  the  proj, 
of  our  sister  state,  which  is  yet  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  th»M^-* 
Union,  and  have,  from  time  to  time,  published  everything  that  we  could  lay  ouKX»*^ 
hand  upon,  at  all  reliable,  on  the  subject.     Her  citizens  will  greatiy  oblige 
by  any  communications  they  can  make,  as  a  great  anxiety  for  information  " 
that  quarter  is  very  general  in  the  country. 

THE  BRAZOS  COUNTRIA 

I  have  recently  visited  that  portion  of  Texas  above  Huntsville,  between  thei 
Brazos  and  the  Trinity  rivers,  as  far  up  as  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Trinity, 
which,  until  since  annexation,  has  been  the  range  of  the  Buffalo  and  the  Indian. 
It  is  now  being  laid  off  into  counties  of  900  square  miles,  and  is  settling  rap- 
idly. In  the  upper  counties,  none  of  the  settlements  are  more  than  three  ye*r» 
old  ;  yet  most  of  them  already  have  established  churche«  and  schools.  Some 
of  the  schools  are  very  promising. 


( 
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ove  Walker  county  is^  for  the  most  part,  i 
ed  with  rich  grassefl^  undisturbed  by  m 
!  left,  which  was  since  the  commenceoK 
d  Tyworrana  (no  two  persons  spell  this  n 
e  good  places  to  select  as  residences.  T 
y  and  extensive  prospects  I  have  ever  se* 
ther.  The  soil  is  of  the  first  quality,  ar 
d.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  excell 
lear  at  hand  for  fences.  It  is  destined  t* 
healthful  and  delightful  place  of  residen 
le  range,  advantages  to  the  emigrant  grea 
-thward,  I  found  the  same  excellent  qual 
nt  of  timber,  throughout  Navarro  co.  to 
!ome  parts  of  this  county  the  water  was 
people  suffered  in  consequence.  From  i 
\  in  Ellis  and  Dallas  counties,  although 
in  the  counties  below,  there  is  a  sub-s 
vhich  is  easily  cut  with  a  saw,  and  whi< 
building  purposes  if  exposed  to  the  weat 
by  giving  it  a  coat  of  plaster.  Whereve 
abundance  of  springs,  and  water  may  also 
r  from  12  to  20.  I  traced  this  rock  from 
r5  miles.  The  whole  country  has  much 
ting  open  prairie,  soil  generally  rich,  and 
l^reatly  deficient  in  timber,  except  along  tl 
n^here  presenting  prospects  of  great  b( 
re,  besides  having  an  unbounded  range  foi 
:om  can  be  raised  with  little  labor,  and 
St  of  upland  cotton. 

•8  in  the  South  and  West  who  are  not  wi 
lot  fail  of  being  suited  here,  except  they  w 
;ome  also  from  the  North,  especially  me< 
>nsen'ative  enough  to  mind  only  their  owr 
h  forgotten  to  say,  is  this,  that  this  counti 
ney."  Honey  is  raised  without  scarce  an 
i  no  fiction  that,  during  the  late  dry  weat 
upon  the  grass  as  to  stick  upon  your  cl 
en  killing  the  grass,  and  in  some  instancei 
f  the  prairie  hens,  that  they  have  been  cau 
earned  from  others,  not  from  my  awn  ol 
dew  I  see  daily.  So  the  bees  fill  their  hive 
I  the  case  this  season, 
ng  the  Brazos  at  Waso  Village  and  procee 
a  change  comes  over  the  face  of  the  cou 
itin,  is  the  same  beautiful  prairie  country 
country  becomes  rocky  and  wooded — on  tl 
,nd  between  these  beautiful  streams,  whicl 
bound  with  fine  fish,  easily  caught.  Tl 
ings,  and  afford  numerous  excellent  mill 
overflows.  On  the  white,  sofl  clay  rocki 
e  other  rocks ;  much  of  it  limestone,  bu 
Sint,  crystals  of  various  kinds,  and  many 
sulphur,  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver  and  soi 
r  a  mineralogist  to  examine.  The  county 
ties,  Nolansville,  and  Georgetown,  are  in  t 
these  places  a  few  good  mechanics  woi 
the  country.  This  whole  line  from  Dallai 
T,  with  few  or  no  settlements  above.  Lo 
nd  will  soon  be  occupied. 

VOL.  I. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUBE. 

THE  COTTON  INTERESTS,  AND  PROSPECTS  FOR  PLANTEM. 

BT  GEO.  O.  BEHRT.  OF   MOBILE. 

I  submit  herewith  Cotton  Tables  for  joar  examinatiofn,  which  I  think  present  osr  ir 
teiests  in  a  very  encouraging  aBpect  A  very  essential  feature,  is  the  introdnetioa  al» 
them,  **  as  consumed,"  of  a  large  amount  of  cotton  which  has  annually  been  disappe&ra^ 
and  which  has  not  been  entered  in  any  of  the  tables.  They  are  divided  into  perod*  d 
five  years,  from  1640  to  1644,  and  from  1845  to  1849,  each  inclusive.  To  get  at  and  ^xw 
this  msensible  consumption,  I  add  the  whole  consumption,  as  shown  on  the  tabies  for  tk 

last  five  years,  sav, 13,550,W8 

To  stock  reportea  31  St  December,  1849.  in  Europe, W6,fl00 

And  stock  reported  Ist  September,  1849,  in  U.  States, l»,fl» 

Making (Bales)  14,lM.0i» 

I  then  add  the  total  annual  prodncdcm  for  the  some  years,.. 13,551,000 

To  stock  on  hand  Ist  January,  1845, 1,261.000 

Which  makes H.81iOW 

And  deducting  the  total  supply  above  from  the  total  conaampdon,  the  oior- 

mous  deficit  is  shown  of. 06UX9 

Which,  of  course,  has  been  consumed,  and  is  a  very  important  item.  Pursoing  the  saaR 
mode  of  calculation  for  the  first  period,  I  found  48,000  bales  had  disappeared  Tbese 
discrepancies  I  have  distributed  to  each  year  as  seemed  its  due  proportioo.  I  most  hen 
remark,  with  regard  to  the  reported  stock  of  cotton  in  Europe,  646,000  bales,  aa  fttn 
above,  on  Ist  January  last,  that  there  are  90,000  bales  included  in  that  which  oii^t  col  id 
have  been,  as  compared  with  former  systems  of  reports,  in  Liverpool.  It  sbooki  have 
been  entered  under  consumption,  as  the  stocks  of  the  manufacturers  were  that  mack  ku 
than  the  year  before,  as  stated  in  1st  January  Circular  of  Mi»sra.  WUsoo.  Hallea  t  Co. 
of  Liverpool,  and  hence  the  stocks  on  hand  m  Europe  should  appear  that  mock  kaa,  day, 
546,000 — ana  consumption  that  much  more,  say,  add  90,000  to  3,241,000  bales,  a«  per  o^ 
tables,  and  we  find  the  total  consumption  of  1849  to  have  been  3,331,000  bain. 

CONSDMPTlOir  or  COTTOK. 

You  will  also  see  clearly  presented  therein,  that  the  annual  consumption  for  the  ptf 
five  years  has,  in  each,  been  greater  than  the  production — a  material  fact  which  has  b«ea 
only  supposed  by  many,  but  which  I  have  shown  to  be  beyond  doubL  The  conmanfiM 
of  1842  was  c^reater  than  the  production — and  that  of  1844,  very  near  on  to  the  prodac- 
tion — while  the  total  production,  for  the  past  eight  years,  w«a  not  so  large  as  toe  cos- 
sumption. 

You  will  also  observe,  that  the  increase  of  supply  of  cotton  by  our  crops  and  the  im- 
ports into  Europe  from  India,  E^pt,  &c.,  for  the  five  veaxs  endkjg  with  164^,  orer  tk 
supply  for  the  preceding  period,  is  only  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  while  upon  the  ater 
age  consumption  of  tlie  latter  over  the  former  period,  inclusive  of  the  90,000  balec  aDoded 
to,  there  is  20  per  cent  increase. 

We  may  here  pause  to  contemplate  the  superlatively  favorable  position  in  wkk^  aot 
only  the  American  planter  is  placed,  but  in  wnich  the  whole  nation  participates,  thnx^ 
this  important  reality.  We  see  that  this  consumption  has  thus  increased  dnriof  a  period 
of  multipUed  disaster  and  embarrassment.  The  enormous  losses  and  failares  in  Gre^ 
Britain,  of  1847 — the  revolution  in  France  and  failures  there,  and  general  anardiy  is 
Europe,  are  all  herein  embraced — ^not  to  say  anything  of  our  affair  wwi  Mexioo. 

In  consideration  of  these  two  highly  important  elements — supply  and  consumption— kt 
us  examine  their  averages  in  the  tables ;  tney  are  cunning  thincB,  and  will  come  prelij 
near  the  truth.  They  show  us  emphatically  that  die  tendency  m  consumptioa  is  to  ttrkk 
on  ahead  of  production.  We  see  were  each  to  keep  the  pace  the  next  five  yean  ^li^ 
each  other  they  have  the  past  five,  or  the  five  preceding,  that  in  1854  the  caoanafOt» 
would  be  560,000  bales  greater  than  the  productioo.  ConsumptioD,  thereCbce^  mast  be  sr- 
rested  for  the  want  of  supply. 

SUPPLY  OP  COTTOir. 

Well,  what  are  the  prospects  of  supply  T  A  slight  dance  at  the  history  of  this  article 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  inquiry.  In  1825  cotton  advanced  to  a  very  high  price,  which 
advance  was  based  on  the  supposition  of  deficient  supply.  lu  that  vear,  however,  Estf* 
forwarded  to  Europe  a  larger  quantity  by  many  times  than  she  had  in  any  one  year  mc 
fore,  which  really  glutted  the  markets.  The  immense  number  and  heavy  failures  dm 
occurred  in  conae(\uaTvce,  nvKCcv  o'Ock«t  cvqa^vV^^^  ^e  prices  down  nntU  1832-3,  whea  they 
began  to  improve,  and  a  mot«>SQ«T«S.T«s^Bb  cffix>Qmnft\vi^\«3;^-v:^  -^  «A»e  then  they  bat« 
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*n  very  low,  unleBS  for  1846-7,  and  1849-50,  when  the  crops  were  bo  short  as  to  lessen 
Teby  the  general  advantage  the  prices  of  those  years  mignt  appear  lo  have  afforded, 
ithin  this  period  all  the  Indian  titles  to  lands  in  GS-eorgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
re  extinguished,  end  those  valuable  lands  were  all  pat  into  market.  The  purchases  of 
J4-5  and'S  were  prodigious,  and  the  lands  were  rapidly  settled  up.  The  aggregate 
rcbasev  since  1836*  have  been  so  small,  as  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  remaining  unsold 
ids  are  not  very  desirable,  and  thus  we  have  presented  a  very  formidable  bfljrier  to 
V  rapid  increase  of  crops  in  this  country.  The  largely  increased  consunaption  of  coffee, 
1  its  remunerating  poospects,  checks  the  production  of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  If 
th  all  the  powerful  apphances  used  to  promote  its  culture  by  the  old  Eg^tian  Pacha,  it 
I  not  increase,  it  is  not  likely  to  under  his  successor.  The  climate  anoits  peculiarities 
i  against  it.  From  the  East  Indies,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  best  Southern  plan^ 
(who  could  be  procured  by  the  English  East  India  Company  to  go  there  to  teach  the 
cives  to  rear  it,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  do  so  profitably — the  periodical  rains 
d  succeeding  excessive  drought  totally  forbidding  it!t 

The  tables  show  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  last  five  years'  supply  fik)m  those 
on  tries,  on  that  of  the  first  five — which  is  an  important  criterion  as  to  tne  probability  of 
It  supply.    Having  examined  the  impregnable  position  occupied  by  the  cotton  planter,, 
exhibited  in  the  t^les  to  1849, 1  will  now  glance  at  the  business  of  the  year  1849-50, 
It  cloeing. 

The  crop  of  the  past  year  received  into  the  ports,  in  1849  and  '50,  will  reach  about 
190,000,  and  has  been  sold  for  about  9107,000.000.  The  crop  of  1848  was  V39,000 
les,  and  sold  for  about  $77,000,000.  The  receipto  at  Mobile  for  1848-9,  were  519,000 
les,  (inclusive  of  9,000  bales  shipped  direct  to  New-Orleans,)  sold  for  $16,510,000. 
le  past  crop  was  351,000  bales,  (inclusive  of  17,500  shipped  direct  to  New  Orleans,)  and 
Id  lor  over  $30,000,000.  The  prices  have  been  tolerably  regular,  but  it  is  evident,  from  the 
hibit  of  the  annexed  tables,  that  they  did  not  quite  average  all  they  should  have,  which 
19  the  result  of  over-estimates,  and  great  management  on  the  other  side.  The  average 
this  port  has  been  11 1  cents  per  pound.  The  consumption  in  the  United  State^hasbeen 
1|e  in  proportion  to  the  crop,  about  equalling  last  year's.  The  consumption  in  Great 
itain  continues  large,  no  reports  of  stopping  machinery  or  working  abort  time.  In 
ranee,  order  is  entirely  restored,  and  traae  ami  commerce  are  galloping  along  merrily, 
insumption  will  be  liWely  to  increase  there  largely,  and  it  is  most  likely  to  do  so  on  the 
mtinent. 

The  reported  deliveries  at  Liverpool  are  some  8  per  cent  less  than  to- the  same  time 
tt  year,  but  it  is  not  likely  they  will  consume  less  than  that  ratio ;  thus,  under  anv  view 
sen,  the  stocks  1st  January,  in  Europe,  must  be  reduced  to  an  alarmingly  small  point, 
rade  everywhere  is  carried  on  upon  an  unusually  substantial  basis — it  is  everywhere 
tive,  stocks  of  goods  moderate,  and  stocks  of  cotton  everywhere  nearly  exhausted. 
I  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  prospects  of  supply  for  the  next  business  year,  and  of 
iees. 

The  crop  of  this  conntry  determines  the  question,  and  so  important  is  it,  that  although 
lave  felt  it  my  duty  for  many  years  to  anticipate  its  probable  extent,  I  do  so  now  more 
m  ever,  with  a  desire  to  be  as  cautious  as  I  shall  be  candid.  1  have  seen  estimates  al< 
idy,  low  and  high,  1,800.000  to  2,500,000.  The  whole  season,  from  1st  March  to  1st  July, 
IS  unpropitious.  A  killing  frost  97th  Mard),  with  cold  and  wet.  The  stands  were  bad, 
»  weed  sickly — replanting  continued  in  places  till  June.  The  bottom  lands  of  the  Mis- 
sippi  waters  inunaated  too  late  to  plant  on.  The  blooms  appearing  later  than  ever  be> 
e  known,  about  28th  June  and  Ist  July — the  whole  season's  working  of  cotton  and  com 
•own  together.  The  rains  of  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  part  of  July,  started  the 
sed  off  to  growing.  A  general  drouth  of  five  to  six  weeks  followed.  The  worm  is  re- 
tted in  some  loc^ities.  Early  cotton  doing  well,  late  nothing.  Prospects  on  die  rich* 
;  lands  better,  proportionably,  than  on  the  sandy.  Such  is  toe  general  report  of  the 
oditiun  of  the  crop, 

Refer  to  the  tables  on  the  other  side,  and  let  us  look  to  the  two  crop  years  of  1945  re- 
ved  into  the  ports  in  1845-46,  which  was  2,101,000— and  that  of  1847,  received  in  1847- 
;  which  reached  2,348,000  bales.  The  seasons  of  both  those  years,  and  this,  so  far,  are 
ry  nearly  parallel,  with  this  diflTerence  with  regard  to  die  latter  year — ^you  perceive  the 
:eipts  at  New-Orleans  for  1847-8,  were  1,191,000  bales.  In  that  secdon  they  that  year 
i  no  overflows,  and  the  drought  which  ruined  the  Atlantic  crop,  and  much  injured  the 
abama,  was  too  late  to  hurt  meirs,  and  they  made  the  largest  crop  they  ever  have.  But 
s  vear  their  crop  is  very  poor  to  this  time,  and  a  careful  observer  in  New-Orleans  tells 
r,  he  seriously  doubts  if  their  receipts  next  season  will  exceed  800,000  bales.  I  believe 
one  puts  it  over  900,000.  Then  uke  300,000  bales,  the  probable  difference  between 
»  present  and  dieir  crop  of  1847,  and  it  would  reduce  it  below  2,100,000  a  fraction.    I 
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have  said  above,  I  consider  those  years,  with  this  exception,  nearly  tfike.    If  j  n^ms 
as  per  my  Circular  of 

July  20th,  1846,  was.. 2,000,000  bales — the  receipts  were 1,178,000 

July  2ath,  1847, 2,150,000     «  "         "  «     2,34?,000 

July  7th,  1848, 2,500,000     "  ••         "  «     2.7«,iXlO 

August  15th,  1849, 2,150,000     "  "         "  *♦     will  be  about '2,090,000 

My  estimate  now  is,  in  view  of  all  the  grounds,  that  with  our  usual  favorable  fail,  ^  cnf 
cannot  exceed  2,200,000  bales.     As  was  the  ca«e  in  1646-9,  there  is  now  no  oid  eoambeid 
back  in  the  country  to  swell  next  year's  receipt*— and  as  in  1847-8.  the  Missiaripjw  cms- 
.try  cannot  disappoint  us  so  largely.    Of  course,  in  submitting  an  estimate  mm,  til  «te 
are  concerned  m  this  great  staple  know  it  must  be  received  as  a  mere  approxinniiaB frsa 
the  complexion  of  all  accounts  to  this  time.     I  do  not  think,  however,  attended  wah  moil 
favordble  circumstances,  it  coidd  go  100,000  bales  above  my  estimate  -.  while,  »hoakl  ^ 
caterpillar,  which  is  already  reported  in  Texas,  and  which  is  the  point  where  ii  las  &ra 
made  its  appearance  when  it  was  destructive  to  us,  should  it  spread  its  ravages  m  a 
1846,  ike  crop  would  not  reach  1,800,000  bales.     Late  as  thia  crop  is,  that  soovr]^  hu 
time  left  to  take  the  route,  and  if  it  does,  may  do  more  damage  than  in  1846. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  from  other  countries  another  year,  I  need  only  refer  to  vkn 
I  have  before  said.  With  the  aid  of  a  high  range  of  prices,  it  may  be  kept  op  to  aboat 
500,000  bales — and  I  now  come  to  the  prospect  of  prices. 

Abundance  of  food  and  money,  and  general  quiet,  are  the  element*  of  praspnity.   IV 
prospect  of  the  abundant  supply  of  food  everywhere,  haa  scarcely  ever  been  eoutlleA 
In  £urope,  the  prospect  of  the  harvest  is  fine,  and  for  veiy  low  prices  of  food    Tm 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  about  Xl6,000,000,  aiul  the  amoaat  ia  in 
Bank  of  France  is  about  the  same,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  very  low.    The  Biak  d 
England  discounts  at  2}  per  cent ,  but  negotiations  out  of  doors  are  made  at  ](  per  onfc 
per  annum.    Spain  reposes  from  her  long  continued  wars — Irish  disturbances  and  Smxrm 
are  no  more  beard  o(^  and  the  whole  world  is  at  peace,  save  the  little  Idn^om  d*  Dt»- 
mark  and  one  of  her  Duchies,  which  affair  will  surely  ere  kmg-  be  comprmuised.    Tm 
policy  of  nations  is  turned  towards  peace.     Then  considering  that  in  no  event  rta  the 
supply  of  cotton  eciual  the  demand  for  the  manufacturers  from  it,  and  that  it  it  satfaiard 
by  all  the  most  powerful  influences,  T  consider  that  the  range  of  prices  anocfaer  year  aust 
be  high.    It  may  go  above  anything  we  have  known  for  nxanv  years.    lo  makiof  diii 
enunciation,  I  cannot  forbear  lo  call  your  attention  to  my  remarks  on  the  sab|eci  of  fvircs 
in  my  Circular  of  9th  January>  1849 : — **  Bright  skies  are  now  decidedly  before  as,  tbe 
diminished  consumption  of  the  past  two  years  leaves  all  the  markets  bare  of  manofactcreii 
and  with  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  France,  Ac,  will  have  a  tendency  to  sdvinrt 
and  sustain  prices  for  the  present  season ;  and  /  may  now  verUttre  tke  optnio*,  thai 
prices  another  ynr  will  be  greater  than  they  may  reach  tki*.     The  era  of  low  prices  is, 
m  my  opinion,  positively  passed."     At  die  date  of  that  Circular,  Middlings  were  quoted 
at  5|c.--they  went  on  advancing  last  year  till  they  touched  7.  8,  9,  and  lOc^  and  tln»  J^ 
they  have  ranged  at  10  to  12|c.    The  latter  is  tne  quotation  to-iday,  with  an  advBaici4 
tendency. 

THI  PLANTER  SHOULD  PSOMOTB  BOMl  FACTORUCS. 

Gratified,  as  I  sincerely  am,  that  I  feel  warranted  in  placing  before  you  so  escmirtgiflf 
a  picture  of  the  future,  compared  with  the  present  prices — as  it  has  been  a  prominfJrt  ob- 
ject of  my  Circulars  to  keep  before  you  the  method  by  which  we  might  attain  this  poa- 
tion,  and  by  which  we  may  also  secure  its  progress  and  continuance,  pardon  a  few  r^ 
marks  suggested  by  that  desire.  I  have  shown  above,  that  the  enormous  receipts  of  cot- 
ton last  business  year,  1848-9,  (2,729,000  bales,)  sold  for  •77,000,000.  and  thai  the  crop  <rf 
this  year,  1849-50,  of  about  2,070,000  to  2,090,000  bales,  haa  sold  for  $107,0O0,000-tbat  if 
a  crop  of  640,000  to  650,000  bales  this,  less  than  that  of  last  year,  has  sold  for  $30,000,000 
more.  Now  is  the  time  rapidly  to  multiply  your  advantages.  Cast  aroood  voo  co^* 
getically  for  new  modes  of  investing  your  accumulated  and  accumulating  capital,  h^t^ 
in  Cotton  Factories,  Iron  Forges,  Coal  Itiines,  Railroads,  timber  getting,  &.c  Sone  mtj 
fear,  diat  while  cotton  is  high,  manufacturing  mifht  not  be  so  profitable.  If  Cotmo  Fa^ 
torics  were  fostered  and  multiplied  in  number  elsewhere,  while  cotton  was  high,  and  vritk 
machinery  so  far  in  the  rear  ol  all  the  late  improvements,  you  surely  have  no  cauie  nov 
to  fear.  If  you  are  uncertain  what  styles  of  goods  to  manufacture,  prepare  to  fpin  < 
only.  The  machinery  does  not  cost  much,  and  tne  operation  is  simple.  61,000,000  pcnnds 
—equal  to  about  320,000  of  your  bales  cotton— of  cotton  yartUj  were  imported  last  veir 
from  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  yama  her  manufacturers  weave  up,  they  porcbase  uras 
the  spinners,  who  are  distinct  operators  from  the  weavers.  Hence,  were  yon  10  spin  op 
the  whole  crop  of  Alabama  into  the  required  numbers,  your  demand  here  for  it  woaid  ^ 
as  good  as  it  is  for  your  cotton,  at  about  double  the  price  for  a  pound  of  the  span  over  ^ 
raw  collon. 

In  conc\vis\on,  a!L\ow  Tn«  u>  T«c«aiTa«iA,  "Omx  ^"^^wb  %naie\ycu»^  be  entered  into  ia  ike 
shape  of  &Xock  Comvax^^a,  %a  ^«t«  \&^  \n  "dooa  «xv«n%«attxx  ^^  «»\paai^VaMtMaBflU«.  «t 
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To  this  system  of  associMing  enterprise,  labor  and  money,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  rapidly 

^**5^T«a«injj  wealth  of  England,  Massachusetts,  New-York,  &c.,  and  admits,  you  will  perceive, 

^C^  a  mnltiplication  almost  indefinite.    To  illustrate : — with  yoar  bona  fide  capital  and  labor  you 

^'^xt  a  factory.    Ten  stockholders  have  each  610,000  in  it — ^in  operation  it  pays  them  say  alx)ut 

*>^  per  cent.---they  desire  to  build  another — they  take  their  stocks  to  those  nch  old  gentlemen 

^ho  do  not  care  to  embark  in  those  things,  and  ask  to  borrow  their  money  on  it — they  gladly 

■^d  it  at  say  8  per  cent. — well,  the  parties  go  on  and  build  another,  and  each  factory  pays  a 

^▼idend  of  1 6  per  cent,  which,  together,  is  32  per  cent— take  the  8  per  cent  off  they  pay  for 

«e  money  borrowed,  and  it  yet  leaves  24  per  cent  profit  on  the  capital  of  ilO.OOO  ihey  each  own. 

xOQ  may  continue  this  operation,  so  that  conveniently  one  man  may  hold  $50,000  to  $100,000 

*tock,  with  only  a  capital  of  $10,000  in  the  beginning— receiving  dividends  on  each,  double  as  large 

ts  the  interest  he  has  to  pay.    By  this  system  of  increasing  manufactures,  you  afford  employment 

to  the  unprodocing  part  of  our  population,  invite  emigration,  and  doing  all  this,  it  besides  attracts 

bbor  from  conon  producing,  thereby  checking  the  supply  and  consequently  augmenting  its 

▼sine.    You  will  find  the  money  at  7  to  8  per  cent  interest,  much  faster  and  quicker  than  you 

CIO  get  your  machinery  manufactured  and  put  up. 

Table  of  C^ops  of  Cotton  of  the  United  States^  with  the  number  of  bales  imported  into 
Europe^  from  other  Countries  ;  also  stocks j  and  Consumption  of  the  United  States  and 
Ewrcpe^  for  ten  yearSf  ending  with  1849,  divided  into  two  periods ^  with  the  Aggregate  and 
Average  of  each  five  years^  and  the  increase  or  decrease  per  cent,  of  one  over  the  other. 

1840      1841      1849      1843      1844  Aggregate.  Average. 

Cropcf  AtUiTUie  Ports — 

Savannah 293,000  146,000  222,000  299,000  253.000  1,213,000  243,000 

Charleston 312,000  233,000  261,000  352,000  306,000  1,464,000  293.000 

Virginia- 24,000  24.000  20,000  12,d00  14,000  94,000  19,000 

North  Carolina. 10,000  7,000  10,000  9,000  9,000  «    45,000  9,000 

Atlantic  ports 639,000  410,000  513.000     672,000  582,000  2.808,000  £64,000 

Crop  of  Gulf  Ports-^ 

New-Orleans 954,000  817,000  737,0001,060,000  832,000  i,400,000  880,000 

Mobile 445,000  319,000  318,000     483,000  469,000  2,033,000  407,000 

Florida 136,000  90,000  108,000     161,000  146,000  641,000  128,000 

Texas  and  other  porta.  4,000      8,000        4,000  1,000  17,000  3,000 

Oulf  ports 1,539,000  1  225,000  1,171,000  1,708,000  1,448,000    7,091,000  1,418,000 

Atlantic  porta 639,000     410,000     513.000     672,000     582,000    2,816,000     564,000 

Total  crop  U.  States...  2,178,000  1,635,000  1,684,000  2,380,000  2,030,000   9.907.000  1,982,000 
Crop  of  India,  Egypt,  Bra- 
zil, Ax.,  Imp.  uito  Europe    473,000     569,000    545.000    523,000    511,000   2,621,000    524,000 

Annual  Production....  2,651,000  2,204,000  2,229,000  2,903,000  2,541,000  12,528,000  2,506,000 
gtoekt''— 

Id  U.  S.,  Ist  Sep.  ea.  year      52,000      58.000      82,000      32.000      94,000        

Oreat  Britain,  1st  Jan....     265,000    464,000     538,000     561,000    785,000        

France  and  the  Continent, 

Ist  January 147,000    209,000    223,000    246,000    270,000        

Total  Supply 3,115,000  2,935,000  3,072,000  3,742,000  3,690,000        

Consumption — 

In  (Jreat  Britain 1,305,000  1,160,000  1,249.000  1,412,000  1,441,000  6,569,000  1,313,000 

In  France 434.000     426.000     441,000     406,000     388,000  2,095.000     419,000 

On  the  Continentt 276,000    262,000     315,000    337,000     298,000  1,488,000     298.000 

2,10.'3,000  1.848,000  2,005.005  2,1,55,000  2,095,000  10,150,000  2,030,000 
In  the  U.  States 295,OoO     297,000     268,000     325,000     347,900    1,532,000     306,000 

Consumption  as  per  tables  2,310,000  8,145,000  2,273.000  2,480^)00  2.474,000  11,682,000  2,336.000 
Add  to  earn  year  those  quan- 
tities which  have  been  ex- 


ported to  Foreign  ports, 
and  not  included  m  Tables 


of  Consumption,  but  re- 
quired to  balance 4,000         6,000        9,000       12,000       17,000        46.000       10,000 

Total  Consumption . , , .  2,314,000  2,251,000  2,282,000  2,492,000  «i,AaV,WW^  \\;i''»?!R!Rin.:^V^5«»^ 
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184^      1846     1847      1848      1849  Aggregate.  At 

Crop  of  Atlantie  PorU-^ 

Savannah 295,000  192.000  243.000  255,000  391,000  1,376,000  273^ 

Charleston 428.000  251.000  350,000  261.000  456,000  1,746,000  350, 

Virginia 25,000  8,000  14,000  9,000  18,000  74,000  25,i 

North  Carolina 19,000  11.000  6,000  2,000  10,000  41,000  8,i 

«BP^i^iWtavi^«MH         o^^Mwa^^^        m^^^mmf^mm^        ^^■m^^.^-^p^        ^^^^^  —  ■   ^  w«vhm^^^m^_^^        ^^^^^ 

Atlandc  ports 760,000     462,000  613,900    527,000     877,000  3,339,000  648,0-^^ 

Crop  of  Gnlf  ParU-- 

New-Orleans 929,000  1,041,000  706.0001,191.0001,094,000  4^61,000  99S(E=Kio 

Mobile 517,000     423,000  323,000     436,000     519,000  2.218,000  444  r         y^ 

Florida *...     189,000     141,000  128,000     154,000     200,000  812,000  Ifig't         naff 

Texas  and  other  ports 34,000  8,000      40,000      39,000  121.000      94,l         mm 

Gulf  poru 1,635,000  1,639,000  1,165,000 1,827,000  1,852,000    8,112,000  l.Vssi^HDOO 

Atlantic  ports 760,000     462,(00     613,000     5V7.000     877,000    3,239.000    648,C=^00 

Total  crop  U.  States. ..  2,395,000  2,101,000  1,778,000  2,348,000  2,729,000  11,351,000  2,270,^^-1.000 
Crop  cf  Indifit  Efrypt.  Bra- 
zil &c,,  Imp.  mto  Europe    461,000    319,000    481,000     401,000    538,000    2,200,000    44A  nflO 

Annual  Production 2,856,000  2,420,000  2,259,000  2,749,000  3,267,000  13,351,000  srin  mMs 

In  U.S.,  1st  Sep.  ea- year.  160,000      94,000  107,000  21.'),000  172,000  

GreatBritain.  1st  Jan....  897,000  1,055,000  545,000  451,000  496,000  .... 
France  and  the  Continent, 

IstJan 204,000     164,000  7.3,000  140,000  89,000  


•  • 


Total  Supply  ' 4,11 7,000  3,733,000  2,984,000  3,555,000  4,024,000 


CoTuumplion — . 

In  Great  Britain 1,581,000  1,573,000  1,114,000  1,505,000  1,586,000  7,359,000  1,478^^^000 

In  France 418,000     405,000    293,000     303,000     399,000  1.818,000    36^^m,0G0 

On  the  Continentt 357,000    345,000    338,000     351,000     492,000  l,8«i3,000    37(^^,000 

^^^"^"^^^^""^  — ^— ^^"—-^  ^^^■^i.s^.^^.B  ^■■^^^^fci.^^  ^^^^^m^^^mm^^  ^m^^m^^m^m^m^m  fci^B»^B«»^««^-^«^  ^« 

2,356,000  2,323,000  1,745,000  2,159,000  2,477,000  11,160.000  2,215^^000 

In  the  U.  States 389,000     423,000     428,000    532,000     518.000  2,290,000     45^^,000 


Consumption  as  per  tables  2,745,000  2,746,000  2,173,000  2,691,000  2,995,000  13,350,000  2,67C:^  ,000 
Add  to  each  year  those  quan- 
tities which  have  been  ex- 
ported to  Forei^  ports, 
and  not  included  in  Tables 
of  Consumption,  but  re- 
quired to  balance 50,000      7.'5,000     115,000     175,000     246,000       661,000    IS^BSt®*^ 


Total  Consumption....  2,795,000  2,821,000  2,288,000  2,866,000  3,241,000  14,011,000  2.80^^*^ 


fiye^  By  comparing  the  first  period  of  five  years  with  the  second  period  of  five  years,  it  w^"*^ 
seen  xhetncrea«e  at  Atlantic  Ports  has  been  1 1 1,  at  Gulf  Ports  14  oer  cent.    The  piroductkw=:»-   ^ — ' 
increased  7|  per  cent.    The  annual  consumption  in  Great  Britain  has  increased  l2|,on  the     ^ 
tinent27,  in  the  United  States  50  ;  total  increase  of  Consumption  19}  per  cent    There  hasi 
same  time  been  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent,  of  India  cottons  imported  into  Europe,  and  16  per 
in  the  Consumption  of  Cotton  in  France. 


the 


•The  Stocks  reported  3l8t  December,  1849,  in  Europe,  are  646,000.  To  Ist  September  :»-  ^^^' 
m  United  States,  are  155,000,  making  801,000  bales. 

t  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  Trieste,  ar*  only  included  'M^  «^'*» 
while  large  quantities  have  been  exported  to  other  ports  in  the  South  and  North  of  Europe  - 
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1— FUGITIVE  SLAVES. 

SxYEBAL  of  the  southern  states  are  about  convening  in  solemn  form  to 
deliberate  upon  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  them  in  reference  to  the 
late  action  of  Congress  on  the  various  phases  of  the  slave  question.     We  ha,ve 
no  doubt  that  these  assemblies  will  be  guided  by  ^  high  and  lofty  devotion  to 
ilie  principles  which  have  sustained  us  in  every  period  of  peril ;  and  that  their 
wisdom  will  not  be  of  that  kind  which  looks  only  to  the  day  or  the  hour,  but 
will  have  reference  to  the  remotest  times  to  come  afler  us.     The  rights  of  the 
south,  and  the  full  and  unlimited  rights  of  the  south  under  the  Constitution, 
without  compromise  of  any  sort,  must  be  preserved,  or  the  Union  will  become  a 
snare  rather  than  a  blessing.     We  are  not  children  to  be  frightened  by  "  painted 
devils,"  nor  madmen,  to  provoke  or  invite  a  danger,  which  may  with  honor 
be  avoided  ;  but  we  are  men  cognizant  of  our  rights  and  duties,  and  brave  enough 
to  defend  the  one  and  just  enough  to  observe  the  other.     In  our  fellow-citizens 
we  have  an  abiding  trust,  that  they  will,  instigated  by  no  passion  nor  excite- 
ment, take  a  full  and  impartial  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  our  slave  relations, 
which  are  to  us  country,  life,  death — everything  ;  and  if  there  be  found  safety 
under  the  late  adjustments,  safety  present  and  future  to  the  south,  they  will 
accede  to  these  adjustments,  and  rejoice  over  them.     But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
danger  still  lowers  in  the  horizon,  and  the  **  cry  of  peace,  peace,"  be  heard, 
**  where  there  is  no  peace,"  we  believe  that  our  countrjrmen  will  act  as  patriots 
ever  should  act,  doing  and  daring,  and  leaving  the  consequences  to  God.     We 
await  the  judgment  of  the  people  on  issues  so  momentous,  and  when  that  is 
given,  are  prepared  to  stand  by  it  at  every  hazard. 

God  grant  that  the  verdict  be  peacej  and  that  some  measure  shall  be  devised 
for  the  preservation  of  this  glorious  Union,  in  a  manner  that  ipay  cause  no 
section  of  it  to  blush.     The  south  has  done  too  much  for  the  Union  not  to 
regard  it  fondly,  as  the  artist  who  has  just  elaborated  some  stupendous  piece  of 
mechanism.     Yet  no  son  of  hers,  however  moderate  in  his  views,  conciliatory 
and  meek  beyond  all  other  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  can  hesitate  a 
moment,  that  the  progress  of  free-soilism — agrarianism  and  abolitionism,  are 
creating  fearful  breakers  for  us  and  our  institutions  ahead,  if  we  have  not  our 
eyes  wide  about  us  ;  and  that  if  we  sleep  for  a  single  moment,  the  hand  of  the 
madman,  ever  brandishing  his  torch,  will  spring  the  magazine  which  shall  des- 
troy not  us  only,  but  whelm  friends  and  foes  alike  in  one  wide  ruin.     It  is  no  time 
yet,  watchman,  to  cry  "  aWs  weW  upon  the  wall. 

The  late  fugitive  slave  law — one  of  the  measures  of  adjustment — and  which  the 
south  had  to  purchase  at  much  expense,  though  it  should  never  have  been  neces- 
sary at  all,  contradicts,  as  is  evident  enough  now,  the  whole  public  sentiment  of 
the  north.  Thongh  one  arrest  that  we  know  of  has  been  made  under  it,  no  one  is 
blind  to  the  fact  that  that  arrest  was  made  without  much  publicity.  From  circum- 
stances since  transpired,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  the  afikir  been  generally 
known,  there  would  have  been  resistance,  and  without  doubt  rescue.  If 
the  intelligent  people  of  the  north  be  willing  to  carry  out  the  law  in  good  fiiith, 
there  are  ignorant  or  bad  men  enough  to  defeat  its  action,  if  they  will.  Already 
have  meetings  been  held,  not  of  fugitive  slaves  and  free  negroes  only,  but  of 
white  men,  in  many  parts,  who  have  solemnly  pledged  lheTiv«eVve«  iht,  runa\jBa<4 
shall  b£  protected  at  every  iazard.     It  will  be  found  pT3ycX\ca\\^  vccL^oa«W^fc  Vsi  ^^ 
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gouthemer,  we  apprehend,  eyen  with  this  law,  to  reclaim  his  fugitive  fUTe^  ai 
public  sentiment  will  compel  the  commissioner,  it  is  said,  to  resign,  if  nrndjiim 
does  not  peril  the  master's  life  in  the  attempt.     There  is  no  other  cmatry  lader 
Heaven  where  a  man  can  only  regain  his  property  when  out  of  his  potseuiok,  hj 
braving  dangers,  far  beyond  those  that  exist  in  a  state  of  nature^  leheR  esck  mi, 
with  his  sword  or  his  nflcj  is  a  law  unto  himself!      We  hare  no  faith  in  thii  fiigi- 
tive  slave  bill,  though  we  shall  be  rejoiced,  if  time  prove  us  in  error.  If  effiaenl, 
it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the   great   state   of   New- York  has  practicailj 
approved  the  course  of  the  man  who  has  already  proclaimed  its  repeal. 

And  now  that  we  are  upon  this  subject  of  free  negroes  and  fugitive  iUtm, 
let  us  give  some  facts  and  figures,  that  will  be  very  interesting  to  our  readers. 

We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet,  published  within  the  last  few  moothi  it 
Washington,  with  the  signature  of  Randolph  of  Roanoke^  which  examines  criti- 
cally many  of  the  questions  involved  between  the  north  and  the  south.  The 
author  lays  down  nine  principles,  all  of  which  we  believe  to  be  sound  : 

1.  That  the  natural  increase  of  the  Southern  slaves  exceeds  that  of  any  other  c(m£tiaB 
of  men  on  this  continent. 

2.  That  the  general  census  cannot  show  the  fact,  because  it  adds  to  the  natorsl  mcreiie 
of  the  t^hite  race  here,  the  vast  annual  accession  from  foreign  emifratioo  ;  and  oa  liiF 
other  hand,  it  allows  notliing  at  all  for  these  vast  annual  deductions  iroxn  slaTe-nomlxTi, 
which  are  made  through  private  emancipation,  and  escape  and  enfranchisement  it  ^ 
North ;  and  hence,  the  census  gives  the  wnite  race  the  precedence  in  natural  iocreue. 

3.  This  being  so,  and  such  the  cause,  that  the  white  population  of  the  Unitni  Stain 
about  doubles  itself  in  every  period  of  two  and  a  half  decennial  cycles,  or  tweBty-fi»e  reti*. 

4.  That  the  slave  population  of  the  United  Sutes  noore  than  doubles  itself  is  ertij 
period  of  three  decenmal  cycles,  or  thirty  years,  from  the  natural  increase  alone. 

5.  That  the  free  negroes  of  the  Southern  States  double  in  about  every  period  rf  tlircf 
and  a  half  decennial  cycles,  or  thirty-five  years,  from  the  natural  increase  alone. 

6.  That  the  free  negroes  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  double  in  aboai  erej 
period  of  four  decennieu  cycles,  or  fortv  years,  from  the  natural  increase  alone. 

7.  That  the  free  negroes  of  the  Southern  States  are  the  most  stable  and  least  mifrttor; 
of  any  class  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  if  we  except  their  migratiaBf  to  oiber 
slave  States. 

8.  That  considerably  more  of  the  free  negroes  migrate  from  the  free  States  to  the  dare 
States,  than  from  the  slave  States  to  the  free  States. 

9.  That  forty -nine  fiftictha  of  all  native  negroes  of  the  slave  States  who  are  foand  is  ti* 
free  States,  are  or  were  fugitive  slaves  when  they  left  the  slave  States. 

Census  of  Free  Negroes  in  the  Nac- England  States  from  1810  to  1840. 

1810.    1820    .    1830     .   1840    .  Increase  in  30  yrs.  locre.  pr.  acfi. 
New-England  States.  19,487.    20,736.    21,181.    22,625.3  1-6  per  cent. 1-lOofIp.c. 

Census  of  Free  Negroes  in  the  six  original  Slave  States,  from  1810  to  1840. 

1810.    1820    .    1830    .    1840     Increase  in  30  vrs.  Incre.  pr.  «bb. 
Orig,  Slave  States...  84,254.112,578.  145,091.  158,356.60  per  cent. ..'....  2  per  cent 

Free  Negroes  in  the  Middle  and  Free  States,  1810  to  1840. 

Middle  Free  States..    1810.  1820.  1830   .  1840     .Increase  in  30  yrs. Incre. pr.iia. 

New-York 25,333.  39,279.  44,870.  50.027.   95^  per  cent 3  5-<percf«t 

New-Jersey 7,843.  12,460.  18,303.  21,044. 168^        •*       51  pcrceit 

Pennsylvania 22,492.  30,203.  37,970.  48,954.117^         «        3}      * 

Ohio 1,899.  4,723.  9,538.  17,342.813           '*        27       •* 

Indiana 373.  1,230.  3,629.      7,165.1874}      "        62j     " 

Illinois 613.  457.  1,637.      3,598.487           "       6^      ** 

Michigan 120.  174.  261.        7,07.500           *        16  2-3  p.  e. 


Total  in  Mid.  States.  59,673     78,545     116,317  149,204  250  per  cent.  8^  per  cent. 

He  now  goes  into  a  calculation  of  the  actual  number  of  fugitive  slaves  who 
have  been,  or  are  still  protected  and  sustained  at  the  north,  and  arrives  at  resoHs, 
we  confess,  wYnc\\  wexe  xvcvei  «^Y^«\v«Tv^<e^*vci  ^^  \«oSti^^;^Vi?5  ^*-  We  wW 
give  these  result^  axvAxXv^  co\«»e  ol  «^\s«stw\aiJa.cTO.^\aRi^^v5A^^ 
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The  aathor  takes  the  New-England  states  as  least  affected  by  runaway  slaves 

Crom  their  position,  and  finding  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  free  blacks  there,  com- 

^>ares  it  with  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  same  population  in  the  six  original 

slave  states — from  the  two  he  forms  a  mean,  which  is  taken  as  about  the  natural 

Tate  of  increase.     This  will  give  a  higher  rate  than  the  reality,  from  the  fact 

that  some  slaves  do  escape  to  New-England,  and  many  are  manuinitted  at  the 

south.      However,  adopting  this  mean,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  increase  of 

free  blacks  in  the  middle  or  horder-lhie  states,  the  excess  of  such  increase  will 

measure  the  actual  loss  which  southern  slavery  has  iiustained.     From   this, 

Randolph  makes  a  deddction  of  the  slaves  manumitted  at  the  north  since  1810, 

but  whether  he  has  taken  a  figure  high  enough,  it  is  impossible,  with  our  limited 

information,  here  to  say.     This  deduction  is  one-fifth  of  the  whole  increase 

above  the  natural  rate,  which  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  when  it  is  reflected  how 

large  a  portion  of  northern  emancipated  slaves  were  shipped  off  to.  the  south 

before  their  freedom  could  take  effect. 

The  following  are  the  figures  and  facts  of  the  calculation  : 

The  inctease  of  population  in  the  United  States  is  ui^exaiDpled  in  all  the  world.    Even 
bating  its  accession  from  forei^i  emigration,  and  it  is  still  without  a  livaL    As  it  is,  and 
•»  1  have  said,  it  doubles  itaelf  in  twenty -five  years.     The  rate  of  increase,  therefore,  is 
four  per  cent,  per  annum.    Now  turn  to  the  free  neffroes  of  New  England.     They  have 
dwindled  and  dwindled,  until  thev  have  almost  reached  a  stand  itill.     Their  annual  in- 
crease amounts  to  but  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  !     Thev  could  not  double  themselves,  at 
thai  rate,  short  of  foar  hundred  years  !    The  South's  fugitive  Slaves,  which  New-Eng- 
l^od  i«  known  to  shelter  and  free  annually,  without  compensating  their  owners,  (indtpen- 
<ieiitly  of  the  large  numbers  she  aids  in  escaping  to  Canada,)  more  than  accounts  for  her 
entire  annual  increase,  and  consequently  shows  her  native  negro  population  gradually 
'%«rearing  out  and  wasting  away. 

Cven  the  free  negroes  of  tne  six  original  slave  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
^orth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  only  show  an  annual  increase  of  two  ])er 
€2ent.,  but  the  deficiency  is  fully  accounted  for  in  the  migrations  of  free  negroes  from  the 
old  to  the  new  slave  States. 

But  turning  from  these  common-place  details,  and  casting  our  eyes  upon  the  colunms 
portraying  the  progress  of  free  negroism,  in  those  of  the  free  States  which  border  on,  or 
«re  almost  equally  accessible  to  the  slave  States,  and  lo  !  what  wonders  and  contrasts 
strike  and  astonish  us  !    The  yery  minimum  of  increase  in  the  seven  middle  free  States, 
reaches  to  3|  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  Massachusetts,  with  her  great  free  negro 
thoroughfare  of  Boston,  reaches  no  higher  than  to  seven-eighths  of  one  per  cent,  per 
annom  !     Why,  at  the  rate  of  3}  per  cent,  per  annum,  they  would  doubleevery  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  it  is  but  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  less  than  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States,  and  falls  but  that  much  short,  therefore, 
of  doubling  itself  in  every  twenty-five  years !    So  much  for  the  minimum  of  increase. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  tlie  maximum  of  increase  in  these  States,  of  this  the  most 
slnggish  and  unthrifty  class  of  people  within  our  borders?  On  taming  to  the  rolls  for  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan,  I  found  these  States  had  been  absorbed  and  deeply  intent  upon  the 
manufacturing  of  free  negroes,  and  increasing  their  store  at  the  amazmg  rate  of  upwards 
of  sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  eacA,  and  as  no  community  of  living  mothers  ever  eave 
births  in  quadruples,  it  was  plain  that  these  fabled  procreations  were  but  the  spousof 
felonious  plunder,  and  under  tne  morals  of  the  Free-soilers,  Uiat  numbers  give  law.  and 
thefts  give  tide,  numerous  and  valuable  slaves  are  enticed  from  their  owners ;  and,  in  as- 
sociation with  the  vilest  and  worthliest  that  shame  the  earth,  thev  are  hidden  away  in  the 
chrysalis  as  fu^tives  from  labor,  but  soon  to  emerge  and  takewmg  as  fugidves  from  jus- 
tice !  Only  to  think  of  an  increase  of  sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  quadruple  of  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  would  double  the  fxee  neffro  population  of  those 
States  every  six  and  a  quarter  years!  But  why  should  I  dwell  on  these  cases 
when  there  stands  Ohio  augmenting  her  free  negroes  out  of  the  South's  fugitive  slaves, 
until  her  rate  of  increase  per  annum  has  actually  attained  to  twenty-seven  per  cent, 
which  would  nearly  double  them  seven  times  in  twenty-five  years,  or  more  than 
double  them  every  four  years ;  and  even  such  a  marvel  is  lost  in  the  wonder  diat 
here  stands  Indiana  by  her  side,  conspicuous  over  all,  in  the  unexampled  augment- 
ation of  her  free  negroes  up  to  62  J  per  cent,  per  annum  !  At  this  rate  of  increase,  instead 
of  doubling  like  the  population  of  the  United  States,  once  in  twenty-five  years,  the  free 
negro  population  of  iiuuana  doubles,  and  has  doubled  itself  in  that  time,  fifteen  times,  and 
in  a  word,  doubles  itself  every  other  year,  with  \^\  pet  cftxiX.  ^et  vxccwkox  q1  vaRx^^s*  \» 
spare f 
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I  find  the  excestive  ang  mentation  of  free  neeroea  {JugiHve  rlmfe$)  beyond  tbe  aatml 
and  usual  meana,  in  the  States  now  to  be  nameo,  to  be  as  foUowa : — 

New- York  3  5-6  per  cent.;  excess  over  2|  per  cent. 5,734  Fugiiitt  Slaeet. 

New  Jersey  5h  per  cent.;  excess  over  21  per  cent 7,221  do.  da 

Pennsylvania  3)  per  cent.;  excess  over  2}  per  cent. 9.002  da  d& 

Ohio  27  per  cenL;  excess  over  2i  per  cent. 14^033  do.  do. 

Indiana  62 J  per  cent;  excess  over  2 J  per  cent ••••   6,502  da  do. 

Illinois  16 i  per  cent;  excess  over  2\  jper  cent 2,535  da  (k 

Michigan  16|  per  cent;  excesa  over  2^  percent 497  doc  do. 

Total  fugitive  slaves  in  the  above  estimates 46,224  in  30  yean. 

Add  the  estimated  number  of  fugitive  slaves  from  1840  to  1850, 

upon  die  ratio  shown  between  1830  and  1840 15,400  in  10  yean. 

Total  fugitive  alavea  from  1810  to  1850 61,694  in  40y««a. 

Number  of  fugitive  slaves  escaping  to  the  States  annually 1,540 

To  61,624  fugitive  slaves,  valued  at  $450  each, tf7,730,l» 

To  the  loss  annually  of  1,540  fugitive  slaves  at  $45,  each $693^ 

I  shall  now  strike  one>fifth,  or  20  per  centum  from  the  estimates  of  both  the  agigrtftw 
and  annual  losses,  reducing  the  former  to  922,184,640,  and  die  latter  to  $553,400:  umI  fk 
good  measure)  casting  into  the  account,  New  England's  share  of  liability  tn  the  Sooili 
during  the  same  period,  for  the  like  aggressions,  and  not  less  than  five  hundred  elaTO. 
(valued  at  8225,000)  whom  the  North  assists  annually  to  escape  to  Canada. 

Who  arc  liable  for  tbe  payment?  Those  who  took  the  property — those  who  recciT*^ 
it — those  who  kept  it — those  who  gave  it  protection — and  thoae  who  evaded  or  resisted 
its  reclamation :  The  citizens  of  tne  free  States  are  liable, — the  govemmente  of  tboM 
States  are  liable — or  in  one  comprehensive  word,  the  North  is  liable.  There  i»  not  i 
legal  forum  in  Christendom,  where  such  a  claim,  for  such  a  cause,  with  equal  proo£»,  b^ 
tween  man  and  man,  or  nation  and  nation,  would  not  be  recognized  and  enforceo. 


2.— EVENING  THOUGHTS. 


BY   P.  H.  H. — 


\ 


It  is  the  gorgeous  sunset  hour, 
And  the  gentle  heaven  above 
Qk)weth,  like  the  crimson  flower, 
Blushing  on  the  cheek  of  love  : 
Peace  is  reigning  in  the  sky — 
Not  e'en  the  zephyr's  song  is  heard, 
And  the  clouds  serenely  He*^ 
In  a  sea  of  gold,  unstirred  ; 
They  cling  around  the  parting  sun, 
Like  weeping  children,  'round  a  sire — 
A  good  old  man — whose  mission  done. 
Is  waiting  calmly  to  expire — 
While  higher  up  the  deepening  blue. 
Struggling — faint  and  pale  as  yet, 
The  star  of  evening  trembleth  through, 
To  cheer  us — when  the  sun  is  set. 
Thus  when  high- wrought  hopes  decay. 
When  Fortune  flies — and  Faroe  is  o' 
Faith  comet  with  her  eternal  ray, 
And  shines  above  the  better  shore. 

Now  hath  Daylight  gendy  died, 
And  Heaven  is  like  a  moamin^  bride— 
Her  weeds  of  wo©  around  Vex  \5Ktawiw, 
And  bending  in  \ieT  ^n.ei — «\oTve — 
But  aoon  her  Cace  't\cat\i  \3t^«  ciixiv\\^\ 


CHARLXSTON. 

Of  tlie  pore  moon  looks  still  and  bri^t— 
A  brightness  snch  as  aheds  its  ray, 
Around  the  spot  where  Chnstians  pnj— 
A  brightneas  such  as  s weedy  streams 
O'er  guileless  sleepers  in  their  dreinis, 
When  angels  from  the  Holy  Land, 
Beside  their  couch  in  glory  stand. 

Oh !  silver  moon !  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Floateth  thy  radiance  soft,  and  free— 
Thy  wavy,  sparkling  beams  are  ended 
Like  fair  white  arms  around  the  world— 
As  when  some  maiden — pttre,  and  bii^lit, 
Gazing  with  eyes  of  pitfing  light. 
On  her  stem  lover's  care-worn  face. 
Clings  'round  him  in  a  long  embrace. 

Polluted  as  this  earth  maybe 
When  its  daric  brow  is  kined  by  thee, 
Serenest  star  of  Heaven,  thy  raya 
Shine  gladly  o'er  its  gkxmsiest  waysr* 
Wreathed  in  a  glory  not  its  own, 
'Twoidd  seem  as  if  the  woe  bad  flowa 
For  ever — that  hath  stolen  k>ag 
^  vsm.  ««s^  vta  gladness  and  its  sosf 
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igasthe  strains  divine, 
ome  Christ  in  Palestine)— 
us  all — below — above — 
of  Heaven's  primeval  love 
ig  to  efface  the  stain 
nd  J  ears  have  tramped  in  vain 
ur  world  of  woe  and  pain— 
t  clime  of  fadeless  joys, 
tue's  sovereign  reigns  supreme— 
le  thought  of  sin  destroys 
of  the  innnortal  dream; 
t  clime,  where  happy  sonls 
eside  the  deathless  river — 
>,  like  a  bright  robe,  enfolds 
habitants  forever-> 
t  clime — its  hopes — its  bliss, 
spirit  sometimes  parts, 
its  radiant  flight  to  thi«, 
ing  for  all  broken  hearts. 
!  pnre  translucent  air, 
e  hoar,  is  sdrred  with  wings, 
rel  harps  are  murmuring  there 
from  unnumbered  strings, 
so :  enchantment  lies 


In  beanty  o'er  the  wide-spread  earth. 
And  the  blest  beams  from  angel  eyes 
Are  shining  on  the  humblest  hearth. 
Wherever  Goodness  kneels  in  prayer, 
Tho'  clothed  in  rags,  the  suppliant  bends, 
The  holy  choirs  of  Heaven  repair — 
Virtue's  unseen — immortal  friends. 
'Tia  when  the  toils  of  day  are  o'er — 
When  action  ceases  thought  begins, 
That  holier  hopes  their  influence  pour 
On  souls  weigh'd  down  with  grief  and  sins; 
And  thus  it  is  at  this  still  hour, 
When  droops  the    leaf  and   sleeps    the 

flower — 
When  breezes  die,  and  perfumes  rise, 
In  incense  to  the  slumbering  skies — 
When  Nature's  aapect,''8ad  and  sweet, 
Seenu  veiled,  while   light  and    darkness 

meet — 
That  the  soft  dews  of  deep  repose 
Fall  on  our  hearts,  and  sooth  our  woes — 
This,  is  the  balm  an  angel  flings, 
All  radiant  from  the  half-furled  wings. 


rriRS  IN  NSW.OBLIIANS. 

are  not  so  bad  in  the  literary  line 
1  our  metropolitan  city,  and  the 
ton  bags  and  pork  barrels,  though 
lough  in  its  way,  must  now  and 
it  to  a  divided  allegiance. 
>  a  sytem  of  public  schools  among 
I  the  Union ;  a  municipal  library, 
upon  a  sure  and  rapid  basis,  with 
irary  and  scientific  lectures;  a 
Ilege  and  law  school.  A  Univer- 
■an  the  buildings,  but  even  this  is 
mient,  and  more  will  follow.  A 
Granmiar  School,  in  charge  of 
rs,  an  able  instructor  and  accom- 
itleman,  which  is  fitting  scholars 
:  northern  colleges.  A  Fisk 
try,  (it  is  a  pi^  that  the  good  in- 
Mr.  Fisk  are  so  badly  carried 
by  a  little  good  management  a 
z  benefit  might  be  derived— why 
of  the  great  building  on  Custom- 
et,  invest  the  money  in  books, 
B  with  the  University  for  a  per- 
;  to  one  of  its  lai|[e  halls  in  the  new 
>n  Baronne-street  7)  A  medical 
r.,  etc. 


Latterly  our  city  has  been  looking  np,  too, 
in  the  book-making  way'.  Within  a  few 
months  several  valuable  works  have  been 
contributed,  and  others  are  immediately 
promised.  We  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Fen- 
ner's  able  volume  on  the  pn^ress  of  south 
era  medicine,  medical  report$j  etc.,  and 
announced  as  in  press,  a  new  work  on  Loui- 
siana, from  the  pen  of  onr  worthy  Secretary 
of  State,  Charles  Gayarre,  Esq.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  is  understood,  Bir.  B.  F.  French 
will  soon  issue  his  second  volume  of  Louisi- 
ana Historical  Collections,  and  that  Peter  G. 
Conrey,  Jr.,  has  the  manuscript  of  a  curious 
and  extensive  book  of  autographs  and  bio- 
gn4>bies  of  men  distinguished  in  all  nations 
and  times,  which  will  be  brought  out  in  the 
most  splendid  and  costly  style.  Mr.'  Ken- 
dall, of  the  Picayune,  will  also  issue  this 
winter  his  mBga\&ceatvieio$ofthe  Mexicttn 
War,  a  work  which  will  be  sold  for  abou( 
thirty-five  dollars.  An  edition  of  1000  copies 
we  are  told  by  the  New- York  publishers,  is 
already  bespoken. 

On  the  table  before  us  is  the  New-Orleans 
Book,  in  splendid  annual  style,  gilt  edges, 
and  showy  bindings  fresh,  from  tKe  ^x\bl\%\\«t, 
and  edited  b^  "BL.  QM>««  "ftvRc«^>  "^vv^ 
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Tbif  is  the  firat  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  our 
city,  and  we  hope  will  meet  with  due  patron- 
age and  reward.  Does  *'  Bo$ton,"  "  New- 
York,"  or  **  Charleston"  sound  any  better 
than  '^ New- Orleans"  Book?  Indeed  the 
editor  has  made  a  most  creditable  collection 
of  writings,  which,  though  it  does  not  include 
a  tithe,  is  still  well  enough  for  a  beginning. 
No  one  can  object  to  such  names  as  Living- 
ston, Bullard,  Judge  Martin,  R.  H.  Wilde, 
Dr.  Scott,  Dr.  Clapp,  Dr.  Hawkes,  Prentiss, 
Oayarre,  Dr.  Nerille,  etc,  etc.  On  the  title 
page  is  an  engraving,  representing  the  Place' 
d'Annes,  Cathedral,  and  public  buildings. 
The  work  is  for  sale  at  the  book-stores,  and 
only  a  very  few  copies  have  been  printed. 

4     KBW-OBLXA.N8  ATLOiLT  AOAIIT. 

Start  not,  reader,  nor  fancy  our  goodly 
denizens  embarked  again  upon  their  gondo- 
liers in  Venetian  style,  nor  to  drop  the  figure, 
paddling  in  mud-flats  through  the  floods  of  a 
Sauve  Crevasse.  (We  shall  have  no  more 
of  that,  if  the  persevering  labors  of  the  cre- 
vasse committee  meet  wi^  the  reward  we 
think  they  will.)  Start  not,  our  city  is  afloat 
in  another  element. 

Summer  has  gone,  with  its  intense  fires,  its 
provoking  mosquitoes  and  insufferable  soli- 
tude, and  away  from  the  north,  and  the  east, 
and  the  west,  upcm  steamen,  upon  ships, 
and  locomotives,  on  raf^-boats  and  flat-boats, 
come  like  flights  of  wild  pigeons  in  swarms, 
which  may  not  be  numbered,  citizens  and 
strangers  of  all  climes— the  men  that  are  to 
throng  our  marts  in  the  approaching  season, 
and  make  every  lane,  and  avenue,  and  pub- 
lic resort  of  the  city,  instinct  with  life  and 
animation. 

Thus  is  the  cycle  fulfilled,  and  the  chry- 
salis and  butterfly  state  of  our  great  empo- 
rium represented,  as  each  year  carries  to 
Heaven  its  report  of  our  actions  for  evil  or 
for  good. 

Welcome  again  to  your  homes,  and 
thanksgivings  to  a  benignant  Providence, 
who  has  preserved  ns  in  life  and  in  health, 
and  stayed,  in  ^e  midst  of  those  we  have 
left  behind  during  the  past  season,  the 
hand  of  the  noisome  pestilence.  Welcome 
again,  and  again,  and  may  prosperity  attend 
ye  all—aiui  vt. 


6.    TEE  AFRICAN  HAIL  BTSAlfBBS. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  publication 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  containing  a  re- 
port of  the  Naval  Committee  of  Congress  on 
their  application  for  a  line  of  mail  steam 
ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  other  ooUat- 
eial  documents. 

In  our  opinion  this  is  one  of  the  steps  in 
that  insidious  and  deeply  devised  scheme 
of  the  opponents  of  slavery,  to  bring  the  ac- 
tion of  government  to  bear  upon  it,  and  thm 
fling  in  our  faces  ever  afterwards  the  prece- 
dent. Here  is  an  effort  to  force  through 
Cbngress  a  measure  which  is  equivalent  to 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  annual  appro* 
priation  of  about  half  a  milUan  of  dollars  m 
aid  of  Colonization,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  two  or  three  million  of  dollars  which  the 
Sode^  modestly  ask  as  a  loan !  It  is  but  an 
immediate  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Webster,  he  would .  be 
willing  to  give  away  all  the  public  lands  in 
aid  of  the  cause ;  and  it  is  marvelloos  to  us 
to  find  the  names  of  good  men  and  true  men 
of  the  South  endorsing  to  its  full  extent  the 
scheme. 

Everything  is  pointing  more  and  nlore 
clearly  to  the  great  end  which  abditinnism, 
free  soilism,  colonization,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  it  is  called  at  the  north,  is  strug- 
gling to  accomplish  the  despotism  of  Con- 
gress over  the  whole  subject  of  slavery;  and 
so  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  we  believe 
that  they  will  succeed,  if  the  Soudi  does  not 
make  a  stand  against  them  upon  a  rock. 
Away  with  compromises  and  concessions — 
we  have  had  enough  of  it,   and  are  si^ 
of  the  very  words.    Henceforward  "  non  in- 
terference "  in  any  respect,  however  trivial 
and  unimportant ;  non  interference  or  blows! 

Grant  that  colonizadon  be  a  worthy  object 
as  a  private  missionary  enterprise,  for  as  a 
political  scheme  it  has  been  demonstrated 
an  absurdity  long  ago.  Shall  the  goveriK 
ment  "  take  op  the  cross  "  and  turn  inissicwi- 
aries  on  that  account  7  Had  not  Congrese 
better  send  a  cargo  of  prayer  books  to  Bur- 
mah,  or  a  commission  from  each  of  the  chnrdi« 
es  to  convert  the  Hindoos  and  Japanese  (ram. 
the  errors  of  polytheism  f  In  this  doubtles* 
we  should  gain  more  Commerce,  and  exten<i 
our  foreign  relations !  The  whole  8«hem9 
\&^«%«nviv^taiii  bud  of  the  heartieft  de^ 
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^*    STATISTICAL  COIXSOTIOHB,   LOtJUIAWA. 

Since  our  appointmeDt  by  the  legislature 
collect  and  embody  the  statistics  of  the 
tate,  we  have  issued  circulars  in  every 
•quarter  for  infonhatioD,  and  entered  upon  a 
^rge  correspondence.  Our  determination 
is  to  have  the  report  ready  when  the  legisla- 
ture meets  in  1852,  and  we  beg  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  circular  letter,  which, 
though  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the  State, 
will  we  hope  also  meet  with  a  response 
from  the  citizens  generally. 

New-Orlka»s,  November  1, 1850. 

Dear  Sir,— As    I  am  engaged  in  col- 
lecting  information,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
paring an  el^orate  work  upon  the  resour- 
ces, pro^resa  and  develooment  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  will  vou  aia  me,  through  the 
columns  of  your  Journal,  in  making  a  call 
tipon  its  citiiens  for  any  information  it  may 
be  in  their  power  to  give ;  and  will  you  aid 
me  also  in  publishing  in  the  same  columns, 
«.t  vour  convenience,  sending  me  the  pieces, 
-^whatever  you  can  cbllect  from  every  source 
velating  to  the  history,  nrogress  and  resources 
of  your  parish,  or  ot  the  adjoining  ones? 
There  can  be  no  mode  of  obtaining  the  re- 
quired knowledge  more  fully  and  accurately 
Uian  this,  and  I  trust  I  may  rely  upon  the  in- 
terest you  take  in  advancing^  our  common 
state,   for  a  liberal  co-operation.     Several 
raluable  historical  and  statistical  works  have 


T.  IMPORTANT  "WOnX  OW    SITOAR. 

A  work  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
London  press,  by  Dr.  John  Scoifcm,  on  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  colonies,  and  at 
home,  chemically  considered,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  ever  given  to  the  pub- 
lic.    Having  received  an  early  copy,  we  are 
determined,  as  it  has  not,  and  will  not  be  re- 
published in  this  country,  to  give  the  whole 
of  it,  with  the  various  illustrations,  to  the 
readers  of  the  "  Review,"  and  begin  with 
the  present  month.     The  whole  will  be  com- 
prised within  about  four  of  our  numbers, 
without  interfering  with  the  other  departs 
ments  of  the  work.    In  addition,  we  have 
determined  hereafter  to  publish  drawings  of 
all  improvements  in  sugar  machines,  descrip- 
tions, etc.,  and  rely  upon  a  liberal  8upp>ort 
from  the  planting  community  in  our  enter- 
prise.    The   "Review"  has  always  been 
a  costly  work  to  us,  and  the  profits  of  it  very 
small.    Will  the  sugar  planters  suffer  this  1 
—or  will  not  each  one  who  has  stood  by 
it    in    its    time    of  trial,   pledge    us    to 
send  from  his  neighbors  at  least  one  new 
subscriber,  and  the  money  ?   These  services 
will  not  be  lost  upon  us,  or  upon  the  cause 
in  which  we  ar6  engaged.     Hundreds  and 


;r^''«rrirS""p:rfe«\^"i;th?.w;>.    hundred,  or  pl«..er.  b.,.  never  .u.tai„ed 
In  every  neighborhood  there  are  men  famil-    the  "Review." 


iarly  acquainted  with  everything  that  relates 
to  it ;  and  I  should  be  happy  to  receive  their 
notes  and  suggestions,  addressed  to  me  in 
Uiis  city.  Every  member  of  the  Legislature 
is  in  possession  of  the  circular  I  have  sent 
out.  It  embraces,  in  all  their  minute  divi- 
sions, the  following  heads : 

l.Settlement  and  history  of  Pariah.    In- 
dian Remains. 
II.  Biography  of  remarkable  men. 
nL  Topography,  Geology,  Natural  His- 

fv.  Agriculture,  timber,   roads,  naviga- 
tion, value  of  lands,  levees  and  crevasses. 

V.  Disease  and  Health— meteorology. 

VI.  Population— its  growth,  classes,  siie 
of  towns,  labor. 

VII.  Education— schools,  proportion  edu- 
cated, expense ;  churches,  &c. 

VIII.  Manufactures  ana  Arts  of  Parish. 

IX.  Commercial  statistics  "        " 

X.  General  statistic*— societies,  pauper- 
iam,  charities,  crime,  remarkable  physical 

events,  climate,  &c. 

I  also  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  of  any 
old  manuscripts,  public  or  orivate  records, 
letters,  joum^s,  rare  old  books,  files  of  news- 
papers relating  to  the  State.  I  will  most 
cordially  acknowledge  in  the  work  the  aid  I 
amy  obUiD,  ^ »-'•  -'-* 


Four  ob't  s'vt 


LATH    PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKS   FROM   BAKER    AND    SCRIBNBR. 

1.  Reminiscences  of  CongresSjhy  Charles 
W.  March,  second  edition.  This  volume 
is  entirely  occupied  with  the  life  and  public 
services  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  is  illustrat- 
ed with  one  of  the  finest  engravings  we 
have  ever  seen  of  the  great  statesman. 
Several  chapters  are  employed  upon  the 
famous  senatorial  conflict  with  Hayne, 
which  has  won  a  place  in  American  his- 
tory :  but  in  this  tlie  author  has  shown  his 
strong  prejudices  against  the  Southerner. 
He  says,  however,  of  the  effects  of  his  ora- 
tory, ••  Mr.  Benton  affirmed  that,  as  much  as 
Colonel  Hayne  had  done  before  to  establish 
his  reputation  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a 
patriot,  and  a  gallant  son  of  the  Soutli,  the 
efforts  of  that  day  would  eclipse  and  sur- 
pass tlie  whole." 

2.  Grahame  on  Yauth  and  Manhood ;  ft 
Romance,  by  the  author  of  Talbot  and  Ver- 
non.   Judging  twm  Coft  t«^>x\»svwi  ^\cvi^ 
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"Talbot  and  Vernon"  has  had  in  the  lite- 
rary world,  we  have  no  queationthe  aulhor'a 
present  effort  will  prove  a  aoccessfTil  one. 
In  this  preface  he  apologizea  for  hia  charac- 
ter of  Simon  Bolivar,  whom  he  does  very 
much  to  dethrone  from  a  high  elevation. 

3.  Milton* s  Paradise  Lost,  with  Notea : 
Edited  by  Rev.  James  Robert  Boyd.  Of 
coarse,  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  this  standard 
work,  which  appears  in  a  substantial  vol- 
ume in  the  modem  s^le.  The  notes  oc- 
cupy fully  a  third  of  the  volume ;  and  the 
editor,  in  a  long  preface,  gives  many  reasons 
why  Milton  should  be  published  in  this 
manner,  who  is,  to  the  uninitiated,  often  so 
high  as  to  be  obscure. 

4.  India  and  the  Hindoos,  being  a  popu- 
lar view  of  the  geography,  history,  govern- 
ment, mannersi  customs,  literature,  and  re- 
ligion of  that  ancient  people,  with  an  ac- 
count of  Christian  missions  among  them,  by 
F.  De  Ward,  late  missionary  of  Madras. 
The  author  went  from  Boston  to  Southern 
India  in  1636,  and  remained  for  ten  years  in 
active  duty  there.  He  also  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  the  country,  and  carefully  noted 
everythingthatfell  under  hiaeye,  and  we  need 
not  say  the  volume  is  one  of  lively  interest. 

5  Sketches  of  Reforms  and  Reformers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Henry  B. 
Stanton.    The  author  says  of  his  labors, 
**  The  book  is  an  humble  attempt  to  make 
the  reformers  of  America  better  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  reformers  of  the  old  world 
— to  show  that  the  Anglo  Saxon's  love  of 
liberty,  which  inspires  so  many  hearts  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  flows  from  the 
same  kindred  fountain,"  etc.  etc.    We  have 
met  with  no  volume  of  the  same  size  which 
introduces  so  great  a  mass  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

6.  Domestic  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  by  Mrs.  Ellett,  author  of  the 
Women    of    the    American     Revolntion. 
Mrs.  Ellett  is  a  beautiful  writer  in  verse  or 
prose,  and  has  long  been  known  in  our  lite- 
rary circles.    Much  of  the  present  work  is 
taken  up  with  the  deeply  interesting  pas- 
sages of  the  revolution,  which  were  enacted 
in  South  Carolina,  where  Mrs.  Ellett  has 
lived  a  large  part  of  her  life.    Her  narrative 
is  weaved,  in  part,  from  individual  experi 


7.  The  LUy  and  the  Totm,  or  tktBMt 
guenots  in  Florida,  by  WiUiam  GibDort 
Sinuns,  of  Sonth  Carolina.    This  is  ^at- 
rally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  very  beit 
productions  of  a  man  who  has,  at  an  earlj 
age,  attained  very  high  laurels  in  aoi  literuj 
world,  and  whose  industry  has  exceeded 
that  of  almost  any  of  his  contemponriet. 
He  tells  us  his  purpose  originally  wis,  to 
treat  the  subject  in  verse,  of  which  Moe 
pages  were  actually  finished,  and  are  ip^ 
pended  to  the  volume.    The  work,  in  bk 
own  language,  "  belongs  to  a  class  of  wri* 
ings  with  which  the  world  baskmgbeea 
made  familiar,  and  which  has  been  enmkd, 
the  '*  B^mance  of  History."    The  nmanoe 
here  is,  however,  not  Buffered  to  sopeisede 
the  history.    On  the  contrary,  the  detigB  rf 
the  writer  has  been  simply  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  record.    What  is  wholly 
fictitious  will  appear  rather  as  epiaodietl 
than  as  a  part  of  the  narrative,  aod  a  brief 
historical  summary  even  in  regaid  lo  die 
episode  shall  occaaiooaOy  be  employed  IP 
determine  for  the  reader  opoo  koimxih 
or  how  little  be  may  rely  for  history.'* 

FROM  PHILLIPS,  SAMPSOU  &  CO-,  lOCTOI. 

1.  Spectacles,  their  Uses  and  Aktuts,  b; 
J.  Sichel,  M.D.,  translated  (ram  tbeFreaek 
by   Henry   W.  WilKama,    M.D,  Bosw. 
This  is  the  substance  of  a  course  of  chxaal 
lectures,  and  goes  very  fully  into  the  ques- 
tions of  optics,  etc.,  discussing  such  mk- 
dies  as  grow  out  of  the  abuse  of  glasses,  tsd 
of  which  no  one  had  previously  spoken,  a 
presbytic  amplyopia,  congenital  preskftk 
amplyopia,  amplyopia  by  the  use  of  too 
powerful  glasaea,  muscte  volitanles,  etc 

3.  Mohammed,  the  AraHan  Propkd,i 
Tragedy,  in  five  acts,  by  George  H.  MUei 
This  play  is  published  in  the  most  besoiifil 
style,  in  cloth  binding,  and  is  the  one  wfakh 
Forrest  accepted  after  ofTeringone  tboafsnd 
dollars  for  the  best  tragedy,  and  receivii^ 
on'e  hundred  manuscripts. 

3.  Tranaactions  and  CoUeeiions  of  At 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  vol  iit, 
part  1.  Thia  volume  oootaina  the  reoordf 
of  the  Company  of  the  Maasacfansecti  Bqr, 
in  New-Bng^nd,  from  1628  to  1641,  as  con- 
tained in  the  firat  volnme  of  the  archives  of 
the  commoawealth  of  Masaachnaefts.    It  it 


6nce,and  ia  oiitlia.tafi«>\inxlte^«t  ^xAcIl  ^V«^a»^Vs^  ^.  F.  Haven,  Baq. 
livelier  caat.  ^     K.  SWa)MMfaQff<%i>T«maL\ 
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34  and  35,  Richard  HI.  Tbiid.pan  of 
Henry  VL  We  have  before  mentioned 
this  as  one  of  the  fineat  editions  of  this 
great  bard,  in  large  and  beaatiful  type. 
Each  number  contains  a  play  with  notes,  at 
the  cost  of  25  cents. 

FROM  BSRPORD  A  CO.,  NSW-TORX. 

T^reattse  on  Marine  and  Naval  Arehi- 
teehtret  or  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ship 
bvildiog.  By  John  W.  Ghriffiths,  Marine  and 
Naral  Architect.  Blastrated  with  more 
than  G£ty  Engravings. 

The  work  is  published  on  superfine  me- 
dium paper,  quurto  size,  in  12  numbers,  of 
32  pages  each,  of  which  ten  have  already 
appeared,  and  are  now  before  us. 

No  pains  hi|0  been  spared  upon  the  en- 
gravings or  the  letter-press,  which  last  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Puduey  &  ttussell,  of  New- 
York,  who  are,  as  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence, capable  of  producing  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  the  typographical  arL 

We  shall  be  pleased  hereafter  to  give  a 
more  extended  nodce  to  this  most  interest- 
ing work,  which  proposes  to  publish  a  clear 
and  analytical  view  of  ship-building,  em- 
bradng  all  that  is  known  to  be  of  practical 
utility,  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  etc., 
etc.    Price,  75  cents  per  number. 

PROM  APPLETON  J»  CO. 

27ie  QaUery  of  lUuatriout  American*, 
containing  the  portraits  and  biographical 
sketches  of  twen^-four  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens  of  the  republic,  since  the  death  of 
Washington. 

Dagnerreotyped  by  Brady,  engraved  by 
D* Avignon,  edited  by  C.  Edwards  Lester 
and  an  association  of  literary  men.  Pub- 
lished on  imperial  folio  drawing  paper,  in  a 
new  and  magnificent  style. 

Those  who  have  seen  this  work  will 
admit  that  nothing  has  issued  irom  the 
press,  in  this  age  of  artistic  excellence, 
which  surpasses  it,  eidier  in  the  letter-press 
or  style  of  engravings.  They  are  the  most 
striking,  beautiful  and  just,  without  a  fault 
The  one  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  presents  tliat  great 
statesman  as  he  appeared  in  his  latter  days, 
and  there  is  no  other  engraving  which  does 
anything  like  merit  to  the  distinguished 
originaL 

Tea  Bombers  have  been  published  from 
Brady's  Daguerreo^rpes,  which  have  the 


reputation  of  being  the  best  in  America,  as 
he  is  the  prince  of  daguerreotypists. 

The  terms  for  24  numbers  620,  or  one 
dollar  a  number. 

FROM  LEONARD  SCOTT  h  CO. 

Farmet's  Guide  to  Seientife  and  Prac- 
tical  Agriculeure.--We  have  received  from 
Leonard  Scott  A:  Co ,  New- York,  the  num- 
bers of  this  valuable  work.  When  com- 
plete, it  will  comprise  1400  pages,  with  20 
steel  and  600  wood  engravings.  There  will 
be  about  22  semi-monthly  numb<n^s,  at  25 
cents  each,  or  $5  for  the  whole  set  This 
work,  when  originally  published  in  Great 
Britain,  was  under  the  tide :  The  Book  of 
the  Farm,  republished  in  this  coimtry  by 
Mr.  Skinner,  but  the  new  edition  being 
greatly  enlarged  by  Professor  Norton,  of 
Yale  College,  and  adapted  to  our  own  coun- 
try, has  required  a  more  appropriate  name. 
We  shall  nodce  the  contents  hereafter. 

Democratic  Review,— We  have  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  Review  and  United 
States  Magazine  for  October,  edited  by 
Thomas  P.  KetteU.  Esq.,  New- York. 

This  work  is  published  at  the  extremely 
low  rate  of  three  dollars  per  annum,  in  a 
monthly  series,  each  one  of  which  contains 
a  splehdid  steel  engraving  of  an  individual 
disdnguished  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It  has  also  a  great  variety  of  lite- 
rary matter,  and  a  monthly  summary  of 
commerce  by  the  editor,  which  is  among  the 
most  valuable  features  of  the  work. 

A  particular  merit  of  this  Review,  in  the 
eyes  of  Southerners,  must  be  the  sound 
views  of  Mr.  Kettell  upon  all  the  subjects 
growing  out  of  our  slave  relations,  and  it 
will  h,e  remembered  that  his  article  upon 
the  North  and  South  was  quoted  with  high 
favor  in  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Downs,  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  work  has  reached  27  volumes,  and 
we  believe,  complete  sets  of  it  may  be  had. 
In  a  late  No.  the  editor  acknowledges  a 
large  increase  to  the  list  of  the  work,  and 
publishes  the  names  of  several  thousand 
democrats  in  its  favor. 


The  American  Whig  Review,  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Holly,  118  Nassau-street,  New- 
York,  and  edited  by  J.  D.  Wbelpley,  at  five 
doUars  per  annum. 
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This  work  is  also  illustrated  with  steel 
engravings  of  men  eminent  in  the  Whig 
ranks,  but  has  once  in  a  way  gone  a  little 
farther,  and  taken  such  a  man  as  John  C. 
Calhoun.  The  present  number  contains 
Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  with  an  interesting 
biography  of  the  great  old  soldier. 

The  literary  material  of  this  Magazine  is 
of  a  character  which  places  it  upon  a  high 
platform,  and  contrasts  well  with  any  work 
in  this  country.  We  should  think  that  all 
good  whigs  and  true  wliigs  would  be  earnest 
in  its  support,  and  their  remotest  connections 
with  them  ;  for  in  its  day  of  pride  and  power, 
whigism  has  any  quantity  of  connecliom. 
Such  is  man. 

Bight  volumes  of  the  work  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  can  be  had  at  the  office.  The 
contents  of  the  number  before  us  are :  •*  To 
the  Political  Reader,"  *'  What  constitutes 
real  freedom  of  Trade,"  *'  The  Reveries  of 
Sleep,"  '*  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,"  "  Memoirs 
of  the  House  of  Orleans,"  •*  Genl.  Winfteld 
Scott,"  **  Thomas  Jefferson,"  «*  The  Tariff  of 
1846,"  "Bulwer  as  a  novelist,"  "Congres- 
sional Summary,"  "Political  Miscellany," 
**  The  Danish  duestion.'* 

BOOKS   FROM   HARPER  AND   BROTHERS. 

1.  Greek  and  Ens^lish  Lexicon  of  Uie 
Neto  Testament,  by  Edward  Robinson, 
D.O.,  LL.D.,  author  of  Biblical  Researches 
in  Palestine,  etc.,  Professor  in  Union  Col- 
lege, New- York.  This  is  a  very  large  vol- 
ume, being  the  original  work  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son, published  fourteen  years  ago,  re-written 
and  enlarged.  This  step  was  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  biblical  lexi- 


tion  understood  by  as  to  mean  slaver'^^" 
but  which  some  persons  wise  above  wh^  - 
is  written  pretend  only  to  imply  servitude-— — 
AodXaj.     The    author    says,    ''subst    ^tui-^ 
a  bondman  slave,  servant  pr.  by  birth.    In 
family  the  ^oX»j  was  one  bound  to  scrw,  ^ 
slave,  and  was  the  property  of  his  moatez^c^ 
a  living  possesrion,'  as  Aristotle  calls  hincra 
The  &eXof,  therefore,  was   never    a  kire^^ 
servant,  —  the    latter   being  called   ^i^^as^ 
^«ff»wros.»*  q.  V.    Among  the    texts  in  whicfc^ 
slavery,  3ovXs(,  is  used  he  gives  1  Cor.  7.21  ^r 
Qal.  3.28 ;  Col.  3.11 ;  Rev.  6.15 ;  John  4-51  —, 
Eph.  6.5;  Acts   2.18.     In  turning  to  the- 
English  translation  of  Eph.  6.5,  we  find,  ser — 
vanls,  be  obedient  to  your  masters,  etc.  etc, 
2.   Harpers'    Nev?  Monthly  Magazine, 
No.  5,  Oct.  1850.    This  is  a  splendid  nam- 
ber,  with  several  illuBtrations,   and  is  the 
cheapest  magazine  in  the  world.     We  be- 
lieve   45  or  50,000  copies     are  circulated 
each  month. 

THE  GREAT  LONDON  7AJR  IN  U8L 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  our  sugar  and 
cotton  planters  to  club  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  specimens  of  their  choicest . 
products  to  the  great  London  exhibition  oif\ 
the  works  of  all  nations  in  May  next  ?  We 
might  astonish  the  English  by  the  products 
of  our  cane  fields  and  refineries,  and  not  only 
astonish  them,  but  greatly  benefit  the  sugar 
cause  in  general.  Samples  of  the  different 
varieties  of  cane  might  be  sent  and  brought 
home.  The  planters  would  do  well  to  raise 
a  fund,  and  even  send  an  agent  to  that  fair 
to  represent  them. 

EDITORIAL    NOTE. 

We  have  on  hand  several  articles,  ii«a- 
voidably  postponed  to  our  next,  and  a  presa 
of  matter  has  excluded   notices  of  many 


cography  ;  since,  in   that  period,  there  have 

been  new  and  enlarged   editions   of  Wahl    I?*^^"  "^°S  *?  ^^  P"bUsheni,  which  will  b^ 
J    „         ,      .  1     .    ,     .  „..   .     .        l»"ly  attended  to  m  onr  next  number.     We 

hope  they  will  send  their  works  in  earlier 


and  Breischneider's  lexicons,  Winer  has 
enlarged  his  grammar,  and  Liddell  and 
Scott  carried  out  the  researches  and  labors 
of  Passow.  The  commentaries  of  De 
Wette  and  Meyer  have  also  appeared,  and 
the  author  has  himself  explored  the  Holy 
Land.  In  his  preface  he  says,  "  the  work 
may  stand  as  an  unpretending  memorial  of 
the  progress  and  condition  of  the  interpreta- 
tion and  lexicography  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century." 

We  have  turned,  as  a.  maltet  qH  "^t^^cwx. 


Let  our  friends  remember  thai  there  is  an 
expense  incurred  by  us  of  over  /Vtv  Hun- 
dred DoUars  per  month  on  the  Review,  to 
say  nothing  ol   editorial  living,  and  that  in 
their  promptness  and  favor  only  we  have 
our  hope.     On  the  receipt  of  a  number — if 
your  subscription  is  u  ii;Ni]'<^~remember  the 
printer  and  the  anxious  editor;  take  out  a 
five  or  a  ten  dollar  note,  as  the  case  may  be,  • 
deliberately  enclose  U  in  a  letter  and  hand 
it  to  the  Postmaster^  frith  our    address. 
Thus  shall  we  all  flourish  and  **vr&x  strong ;" 
^ou  in  your  pre^ant  fields  and  abundant 
harvests,  and  ire  m  our  editorial  sanctum. 

We  invite  contributions  to  the  pages  of 


interest.  ,o  the    «otd   wWVx  »  ,V.«  ^-Vt^^^C^^^^jS^^^^^ 
TestmmeDt  10  oaed  to  d«a\gnsJtA  i)Kie  co^adiv  v^^tty^imxfc. 
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ART.  L-BRTANTS  POEMS.* 

Tbb  component  parts  of  poetry  are  three — Feeling^  Fancy,  and 
Melody,  Feeling  is  the  sou]  of  poetry,  Fancy  its  body,  and  Melody 
its  clothing.  Feeling  alone  will  constitute  poetry  without  the  other 
two.  Perhaps  Fancy  may.  Melody  standing  alone  never  will.  The 
importance  of  these  several  ingredients  are  indicated  by  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named,  and  by  the  figures  under  which  they  are  re^ 
presented.    A  poem  to  be  perfect,  however,  must  contain  them  all. 

Under  the  term  Feeling^  we  comprehend  passion  and  moral  senti- 
ment. Byron,  we  believe,  is  said  to  have  defined  poetry  to  be  the 
language  of  the  passions.  It  is  not  this  alone.  Perhaps  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  precise  line  between  passion  and  moral  sentiment  They 
both  belong  to  the  heart.  It  is  sufBcient  for  our  purpose  to  consider 
the  former  as  more  immediately  under  the  control  of  impulse,  and 
the  latter  under  that  of  the  mind.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  making 
this  distinction  between  the  two— -saying,  for  our  present  purpose, 
that  passion  is  of  the  heart,  and  moral  sentiment  of  the  mind  or  soul. 
Metaphysicians  are  not  agreed  amongst  themselves,  as  to  the  exact 
distinctions  between  the  heart — that  is,  the  heart  metaphyeique — the 
mind  and  the  soul,  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  Could  there'  be 
any  moral  sentiment  without  the  heart?  Probably  not.  Yet,  in 
familiar  parlance,  we  speak  of  moral  sentiment  with  which  impulse, 
the  great  master  of  the  heart,  has  nothing  apparently  to  do.  We 
call  it  philosophy,  and  say  that  it  is  the  mere  dictate  of  reason.  If 
passion  or  impulse  could  call  it  their  own  in  the  first  instance,  it 
passes  into  the  hands  of  reason,  and  she  so  metamorphoses  it,  putting 
upon  it  her  own  image  and  superscription,  that  the  original  proprie- 
tors would  never  recognise  their  estray.    But  we  do  not  mean  to 

•  Poemi :  by  WillUm  CuUen  BiyftBt    CoUected  ud  atnmged  hj  the  Mtkor.    Com- 
j^te  is  one  ralaate,    PhUtdelphMt  Carey  aad  Haxt,  IMft. 
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deal  in  metaphysics.  We  merely  wish  to  show  a  difierenoe  between 
passion  and  moral  sentiment.  Passion,  then,  for  the  present,  will 
be  considered  the  creature  of  impulse — impulse  itself,  if  you  will —  — 
while  moral  sentiment  will  be  considered  the  creature  of  the  mind.  . 
Perhaps  a  tolerable  convertible  term  for  the  latter  is  philosophy. 

Both  passion  and  moral  sentiment,  then,  are  chief  elements  in 
poetry.   There  may  be  a  sublime  of  passion,  and  a  sublime  of  moral 
sentiment.    One  of  these  has  been  the  inspirer  of  one  poet,  the  other^ 
of  another.     It  is  difficult  to  say  which  produces  the  best  poetry.   A. 
person  of  one  temperament  will  claim  the  palm  for  one,  another  of  ^ 
different  temperament  will  claim  it  for  the  other.   Good  poems  liaT» 
been  written  under  the  influence  of  each.  Passion  poetry  will  always 
be  the  most  popular,  while  moral  sentiment  poetry  will  be  the  favor- 
ite of  a  chosen  few,  whose  minds  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophy.    Poetry  may,  indeed,  be  divided  into  the  popular  and 
the  philosophic  schools.     Byron  may  represent  the  one  school,  Shel- 
ley the  other.     Byron  will  have  a  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand 
readers,  to  Shelley's  one.  Shelley's  admirers  will  read  Byron,  and  call 
him  bombastic.     Occasionally  one  of  Byron's  admirers  will  take  up 
Shelley,  read  a  paragraph,  throw  him  down,  and  call  him  dull,  stupid, 
and  brain-befogged. 

It  was  on  account  of  not  taking  these  things  into  consideration,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  a  little  malice  borne  Byron  by  Scotch  Review- 
ers, that  a  writer  in  Blackwood,  about  a  year  ago,  we  believe,  took 
up  the  author  of  Childe  Harold's  apostrophe  to  the  ocean,  and  en- 
deavored, by  a  long  essay,  to  prove  it  vox  et  prceterea  nihiL  For  this 
cause  he  gained  the  credit  of  being  a  malicious  fool  with  most  of  his 
readers,  when,  in  reality,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense  in  what 
he  says  ;  and  his  article  would  have  been  a  capital,  orthodox  one, 
could  he  have  only  looked  a  little  farther  into  his  subject. 

But  we  pass  from  the  first  ingredient  of  poetry  to  the  second, 
which  we  call  Fancy,  Fancy  directs  the  poet  what  words  to  select, 
in  order  best  to  express  his  meaning.  The  language  of  poesy  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  prose.  It  is  purer,  chaster,  neater. 
The  poet  must  not  use  gay  words  for  a  grave  subject,  nor  grave 
words  for  a  gay  subject.  Neither  must  he  use  trite  expressions  for 
a  subject  which  is  grand  and  lofly.  To  use  grand  and  lofty  words 
fo^  a  trite  subject,  were  indeed  foolish.  But  all  this  applies  to  the 
choice  of  language  in  prose  also.  Yet  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
poetry.  Perhaps  no  task  is  more  difficult  than  to  tell  what  kind  of 
language  should  be  used  in  poetry.  We  may  have  our  own  ideas  of 
it,  and  yet,  through  the  grossncss  of  the  medium  of  communicating 
them,  we  may  not  be  able  to  deliver  those  ideas  in  a  forcible  way. 
An  inverted  manner  of  expressing  one's  self  in  writing  poetry,  is 
often  highly  cfTcctive.  Yet  this  is  not  always  necessary,  nor  is  it  al- 
ways indeed  poetical  to  invert.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the 
most  proper  language  in  verse  is  the  most  straight-forward.  This 
depends  on  the  svxb^ecl  lo  «ome  extent,*  and  intuition  is  the  best 
guide  in  such  mattere.  \e\.^^  ^c^\i\^'CL<^\.%vj  ^^x.  ^^^s^c,^  ia  incapa- 
ble of  improvcmcnl,  \>\i\.  c^\\a  >i)afc  ^xvXxw-^ . 
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FVmey  includes  what  we  meaa  when  we  speak  of  a  "  happy  turn 
^i)f  expression,*'  or  an  epigrammoHeness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coilL 
«  word.  Poesy^does  not  allow  her  votaries  to  express  themselves  in 
a  loose,  careless  style.  If  they  do,  she  refuses  to  look  upon  their 
productions  with  that  favor  and  affection  with  which  she- would  re- 
gard them  under  other  circumstances.  She  likes  for  you  to  express 
yourself  with  a  quickness,  a  pertness,  a  pointedness,  a  laconicness. 
rrobably  nothing  is  so  disagreeable  to  her  as  verbiage,  circumlocu- 
tion, particles,  ^ithet,  expletive*  Rhyme-writers  deal  much  in  these 
things,  and  seem  to  think  the  latter  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  pro- 
pitiate the  smiles  of  the  goddess  whom  they  seek  to  please.  Bu 
like  the  unfortunate  lover  of  ^^  mortal  maid,"  the  greater  effort  he 
makes,  after  having  passed  a  certain  degree,  the  fiuther  he  is  from  at- 
taining his  object 

To  so  express  yourself  in  poetry  as  to  make  the  sound  of  your 
language,  independent  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  express  the  idea 
you  intend  to  convey,  is  a  great  secret  of  the  art  divine.  If  you 
write  about  humming-bees,  or  murmuring-brooks,  it  is  highly  effec- 
tive to  so  construct  your  machinery  of  words,  as  to  give  an  ideati 
simply  by  their  sound,  of  the  humming  and  the  murmuring.  The 
sound  should  always  be  adapted  to  the  sense.  We  have  several 
fine  examples  of  this  in  the  iEneid.  Take  the  opening  of  this  poem : 

**ArmMf  wrumque  auto,  Trojs  qui  primui  ab  orii." 

^ 

Here  the  rough  sounding  of  the  letter  r,  as  Dryden  remarks,  gives 

this  line  the  appearance  of  sounding  a  charge,  and  beginning  like  the 

clangor  of  a  trumpet.    It  is  peculiarly  an  appropriate  line  for  the 

opening  of  such  a  poem  as  the  iEneid.    Take  another  example  in 

the  foUowing,  found  in  Virgil's  description  of  a  storm : 


"  Insequitor  clamorqae  TirAm  ttridorq ;  radentom. 


»f 


What  better  indicates  the  clamor  of  men,  and  the  creaking  of  the 
rigging,  than  the  sound  of  this  line,  independent  of  the  meaning  of 
the  words?  Now  take  an  example  of  an  opposite  nature.  When 
Venus,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  a  melancholy  pensiveness,  ap- 
proaches Jupiter  to  intercede  for  her  son  ^Eneas,  and  save  him  from 
the  wrath  of  his  scolding  wife,  Juno,  she  is  thus  described  by  the  poet : 


**  Triatior,  et  lachrymii  ocoloi  luffusa  nitentct 
Alloquitur  Venui/ 


It 


Here  fancy  has  enabled  Virgil,  by  the  construction  of  his  languace, 
to  give  the  very  best  picture  of  melandioly  feminine  sadness.  Tne 
most  unpractised  ear  will  discover  a  difference  in  sound,  aflfecting  the 
sense,  from  the  other  two  examples  which  we  have  given.  Perhapa 
we  have  not  given  the  most  favorable  illustrations,  but  they  serve 
our  purpose.  Many  other  things  oonstitutmg  fiincy  in  poetic  lan- 
guage might  be  mentioned  here,  but  we  trust  we  have  said  enough 
to  be  understood. 

Some  may  think  that  this  sounding  of  words  should  b«  «ai\vt%RMl 
under  the  head  Melody.    We  shall  show  tbafc  we  mAsack  «i  Ikc  ^cffiut^tsX 
tiuDg  bjr  tluB  term. 
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By  Melody  we  mean  the  sweetnegs  and  smoothness  prodvced  by 
rhytnm,  rhyme,  alliteration,  and  such  other  graoes  of  language  as 
eonsidered  under  the  rules  of  prosody.  We  have  said  that  this  is  t 
least  important  part  of  poetry ;  yet  it  has  its  worth  in  poetical  com' 
position.  We  know  that  would-be  critics  are  in  the  habit  of  pronoun^ 
upon  rhyme,  and  such  other  things  as  produce  melody,  as  a  m 


nothing.    Any  one  can  write  rhyme,  say  they.  This  is  false.  Every — 
one  cannot  rhyme  well'.     It  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  profit 
dency  in  the  divine  art  to  construct  a  smoothly  flowing  line.     True  it^ 
is,  that  this  part  of  poetry  comes  nearer  being  the  child  of  art  than 
any  other.    But  even  this  is  not  entirely  so.    And  he  who  is  welZ 
versed  in  the  constituent  of  poetry,  which  we  have  denominated  melo- 
dy, may  rest  assured  that  he  is  much  more  indebted  to  Nature  thao 
to  Art  for  his  gift. 

A  poet  is  bom  one.  At  the  same  time  we  admit  that  he  may  cul- 
tivate foiUng^  the  soul  of  poetry,  to  some  extent.  Fancy  b  still  more 
capable  of  cultivation,  and  melody  the  most  of  the  three. 

We  have  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  the  principles  we  haye  laid  down 
above.  We  merely  intend  to  establish  a  criterion  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poetry.  At  some  future  time  we 
may  write  an  essay  on  poetry,  express  ourselves  more  fiilly  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do  here,  and  illustrate  our  positions  by  various  ex- 
tracts from  different  poets.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  express  our 
high  opinion  of  Mr.  Poe*s  articles  first  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  some  time  since,  headed  the  ^^  Rationale  of  Verse." 
He  treats  principally  of  what  we  include  under  the  term  melody. 
We  thank  him  for  the  philosophic  views  which  he  takes  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  we  hereby  express  our  general  concurrence  in  what  he  says. 

We  come  now  to  apply  what  has  been  said  to  Mr.  Bryant's  poe- 
try. We  begin  by  saying  we  consider  him  a  true  poet— one  who, 
though  not  by  any  means  belonging  to  the  first  dass,  is  one  of  na- 
ture's sons,  blessed  with  the  immortal  longings  which  are  character- 
istic of  those  who  write  as  he  does.  As  one  evidence  of  it,  we  refer 
to  our  author's  ability  to  see  the  poetical  in  things  which  are  barren 
of  interest  to  the  ordinary  eye.  Dull  must  be  the  sensibilities  in- 
deed, of  the  man  who  has  no  emotion  excited  within  his  bosom,  when 
he  stands  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  hears  the  torrent  thun- 
dering over  the  eternal  granite,  into  the  awful  chasm  below,  whence 
is  sent  up  a  cloud  of  snow-white  spray  to  glad  his  side,  or  to  lave  his 
blood-hot  temples.  Idiotic  indeed  must  he  be,  who  can  listen  to  the 
•iBging  of  birds,  the  sighing  of  winds,  the  murmuring  of  brooks — 
who  can  turn  his  eye  upon  the  dear  finnament  of  a  moon-light  night, 
or  upon  the  flower-bed  beneath  his  feet,  and  feel  no  thrillings  of  the 
heart  within  him.  But  it  requires  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
mind  to  discover  light,  and  hope,  and  beauty,  where  there  is  usually 
DDtl^ng  seen  but  darkness,  gloom  and  deformity.     Our  author  says — 

**  Not  in  the  solitude 
\\oTve  ma's  Tn»3[v  eoTCkXDk>ixv!&  V\>Xi\^«a9reii,  or  see 

OnVf  Viv  VYie  «««a^  '^wA 
And  wnoK)  'vi^  ^1^  \(t«MeD^'M^  \ 


4hiT  author  does  not  li»ok  alone  to  solitude,  to  flie  saTBgo  \eoodf  tfM 
canny  vale,  where  the  winds  whisper  and  the  waves  rejoiioe,  to  hold 
that  commanion  with  Heaven  which  is  always  held  by  the  bard  in 
his  poetical  mood.  He  sees  beauty,  and  light,  and  poetry,  in  tha 
stormy  Mardi, 

"  With  ^nnd,  and  cloud,  snd  changing  skies.** 

And,  in  the  ^  reign  and  blast  of  the  storm,"  he  can  still  say,  wUb  H 
heart  swelling  with  poetie  fervor, 

'*  But  in  thy  sternest  firown  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  promise  yet." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  artide  we  divided  poetry  into  passion 
poetry  and  moral  sentiment  poelay.  Mr.  Bryant's  belongs  to  the 
latter  class.  There  are  various  kinds  of  moral  sentiment.  To  point 
out  the  principal  ones  which  characterize  our  author's  prpductions,  is 
what  we  shall  now  undertake. 

We  have  observed  that  there  may  be  a  .sublime  of  moral  senti- 
ment as  well  as  a  sublime  of  passion.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  Bryant 
gives  us  several  excellent  specimens.  We  shall  quote  from  two 
poems,  passages  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  Beginning  with  the  '*^Tlia- 
natopsis,"  our  author's  best  and  most  admired  poem,  we  present  ex- 
tracts which  refer  more  particularly  to  death,  on  which  he  discourses 
so  sublimely  here,  as  well  as  in  his  Ode  to  Death. 

*'  Yet  a  few  days  and  thee 
Hie  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears. 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean  shaU  exist 
Thy  image. 


"  Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  from  the  infant  world — ^with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good. 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre. 

"  So  liye,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
Th*  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go,  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." — {p.  35.) 

In  looking  over  the  poem  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts  are  made, 
we  are  almost  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  we  have  not  left  the  best 
parts  unquoted.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  well  aware  that,  in  giving 
^e  extracts  which  we  have  done,  we  have  made  good  our  assertion 
ifa  fxjgard  to  Bryant^a  sublimity.    It  seems  s\mo^\»\OiiL<^  «i  \\Vi  V^  >^^^ 
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iHf  part  of  tbe  Thmatopsis  without  copying  the  whole.    WanloK 

space,  however,  often  prevents  the  reviewer  from  making  as  eiten^ 

nve  extracts  from  his  author  as  justice  would  seem  to  indieate.    We 

can  only  say,  in  this  place,  that  the  Thanatopsis  is  one  of  the  most 

sublime  and  best  poems  we  have  ever  seen.     In  its  course  it  resein- 

bles  the  flowing  of  the  ocean— deep,  grand,  and  noble. 

Our  second  example  of  the  sublime  shall  be  the  three  first  stanzas 

l>f  the  ^  Hymn  to  the  North  Star.''    We  give  it  without  oomment  i 

* 

"  The  aad  and  lolemn  night 
Hath  jet  her  multitude  of  cheerful  fires ; 

The  fflorioua  hoet  of  light 
Walk  the  dark  hemisphere  till  she  retires  ; 
All  through  her  silent  watches,  gUding  slow, 
Her  constellations  come,  and  climb  the  heaven*  and  p>. 

"  Daj,  too,  hath  many  a  star 
Tojrrace  his  gorgeous  reign,  as  bright  as  they : 

Through  the  blue  fields  afar, 
Unseen,  they  follow  in  his  flaming  way : 
Many  a  bright  lingerer,  as  the  eve  grows  dim. 
Tells  what  a  radiant  troop  arose  and  set  with  him. 

"  And  thou  dost  see  them  rise, 
Star  of  the  Pole !  and  thou  dost  see  them  set. 

Alone,  in  thy  cold  skies. 
Thou  keep*st  thy  old  unmoting  station  yet, 
Nor  join*8t  the  dances  of  that  glittering  train. 
Nor  dipp*st  thy  virgin  orb  in  the  blue,  western  main.— (^.  ISS.) 

An  ardent  love  of  nature  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
poetry.  He  worships  this  goddess  wherever  he  finds  her,  and  he 
seldom  writes  without  having  something  to  say  about  her  loveliness. 
He  sings  of  the  "  green  land  of  groves,'  the  "  beautiful  waste"  of  the 


•( 


Sky-mingling  mountains,  that  overlook  the  cloud." 


To  him,  the  "  brown  hunter's  shout,"  amid  the  forest,  as  he  follows 
the  swift-footed  deer,  brushing  away  with  his  antlers  the  dew-gems 
of  the  overhanging  shrubbery,  speaics  a  language  which  awakens  the 
poet'^  inspiration. 

"  And  where  his  willing  waves  yon  bright  blue  bay 
Sends  up,  to  kiss  his  decorated  brim. 
And  cradles,  in  his  soft  embrace,  the  gay 
Young  group  of  grassy  islands,  bom  of  him — " 

lliere  our  poet  delights  to  sit  down  and  copy,  from  the  glowing  page 
of  nature's  volume,  the  verse  which  is  to  speak  a  tale  of  magic  to 
the  minds  of  thousands  who  will  read  with  eager  pleasure  the  copy 
which  he  sets  in  faithfulness  before  them. 

To  the  man  who  has  become  tired  of  the  active  scenes  of  life — to 
him  of  tbe  trouYAed  \>xft«&X^  NAio^fc>ftKw\.\«&\iwiav  WVvod  and  lacera- 
ted by  intercoutae  V\X\i\)tl^\ni^^^oc^^A^^oA<^^>ss^^\^^^ 
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ilonii  rages  where  diere  should  be  calmness  and  quiets  our  author 
-ipeaks  thus  of  his  favorite  Nature : — 

"  Stranffer,  if  thou  hait  learned  a  truth  which  needs 
No  school  of  long  experience,  that  the  world 
Is  lull  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  hast  seen 
Enough  01  all  its  sorrows,  crimes  and  cares. 
To  tire  thee  of  it,  enter  this  wild  wood 
And  view  the  haunts  of  Nature.    The  calm  shade 
Shall  bring  a  kindred  cahn,  and  the  sweet  breeze 
Thai  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall  waft  a  balm 
To  thy  sick  heart    Thou  wilt  find  nothing  here 
Of  all  that  pained  thee  in  the  haunts  of  men, 
And  made  thee  loathe  thy  life." 

Our  author  tells  us,  that — 

"  When  breezes  are  soft  and  skies  are  fiur, 
He  steals  an  hour  from  study  and  care. 
And  )iies  him  away  to  the  woodland  scene. 
Where  wanders  the  stream  with  ^ters  of  green.*' — {p.  43.) 

Ih  the  following  lines,  extracted  from  the  same  poem — '*  Green 
fiiver'* — ^from  which  the  above  quotation  is  made,  our  author  alludes 
lo  his  duties  as  editor — he  being  at  the  head  of  a  newspaper — and 
vefers  to  the  pleasure  which  he  derives  from  retiring  for  awhile  from 
the  drudgery  of  his  calling,  to  favorite  scenes  of  Nature : — 

**  Though  forced  to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men. 
And  scrawl  strange  words  with  the  barbarous  pen, 
And  mingle  among  the  jostling  crowd, 
Where  the  sons  of  strife  are  subtle  and  lond-^ 
I  often  come  to  this  quiet  place. 

To  breathe  the  airs  that  ruffle  thy  &ce,  , 

And  gaze  upon  thee  in  silent  dream, 
For  in  thy  lonely  and  lovely  stream 
An  image  of  that  calm  life  appears, 
That  won  my  heart  in  my  greener  years." — (p.  46.) 

bi  the  following  extract  we  learn  how  Mr.  Bryant  teaches  her, 
whom  we  take  to  be  his  little  daughter,  who  had  just 

"  Gathered  the  blossoms  of  her  fourth  bright  year," 
lo  imitate  her  father  in  his  love  of  Nature : — 

*'  For  I  have  taught  her  with  delighted  ere 
To  gaze  upon  the  mountains — to  behold. 
With  deep  affection,  the  pure,  ample  sky. 

And  clouds  along  its  blue  abysses  rolled, — 
To  love  the  song  of  waters,  and  to  hear 
The  melody  of  winds  with  charm^  ear." — (p.  151.) 

And  here  he  invites  one,  whom  we  take  to  be  nearer  than  hm 
daughter  even,  to  participate  with  him  in  his  adoration  at  the  ahriiii 
of  ma  &vorite  goddess : — 

^  Come  thou  in  whose  soft  eyes  I  see 
The  gentle  meanings  of  thy  heart. 
One  day  amid  the  woods  with  me, 
JFVom  men  and  all  thelx  caxei  a.^ul?'' — ^.  \^^ 


SM  BBTAST^fl 

Of  our  ikuthor  it  may  b^  said,  in  thd  beautffiil  laagnag&  of  an  es> 
Mot  from  his  immortal  poem,  that  he 

"  Goes  forth,  under  the  open  dj,  and  UsU 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  around-^ 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depth*  of  air-^ 
Comet  a  atill  Toice."— <p.  32.) 

To  this  still  voice  Mr.  Bryant  is  ever  attentive  ;  and  under  tk 
teachings  of  its  inspiration,  he  has  written  his  best  poetry.  His  d^- 
soriptions  of  rural  soenerj  are  beautiful,  accurate  and  true.  He  ei- 
oels  in  the  descriptive.  Take  the  following  example  from  Uie  poem 
oaUed  the  ''  Burial  Place  :"— 

"^  There  the  jew, 
Green  even  amid  the  snows  of  winter,,  told 
Of  immortality,  and  gracefully 
The  willow^  a  perpetual  mourner,  drooped  ; 
And  there  the  gadding  woodbine  crept  aboat. 
And  there  the  ancient  ivy.     From  the  spot 
Where  the  sweet  maiden,  in.  her  blossoming  years 
Cut  off,  was  laid  with  streaming  eyes,  and  nanda 
That  trembled  as  they  placed  her  there,  the  rose 
Sprung  modest,  on  bowed  stalk,  and  better  spoke 
N  Her  graces  than  the  proudest  monument."— (p.  53.) 

We  can  better  speak  of  Mr.  Bryant's  sympathy  for  the  AmcricsD 
Indians  under  the  head  of  his  love  for  nature,  than  anywhere  else. 
This  sympathy  for  the  aborigines  of  the  North  American  continent) 
together  with  his  fondness  for  the  wild  legends  of  the  red  man  of  the 
forest,  constitutes  a  chief  element  of  his  poetry.  A  greater  field  of 
poetry  does  not  exist,  than  the  manners,  the  habits,  and  the  customs 
of  the  American  Indians.  Their  fierce  war-whoop,  their  bloody  ren- 
loounters,  their  wild  and  untamed  passions,  their  deep  forests,  their 
pursuit  of  the  wolf,  the  bison  and  the  deer,  their  ideas  of  the  Grett 
Spirit,  their  legends  connected  with  every  mountain,  hill  and  stream- 
all  these  form  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  poesy  from  which  our  writeis 
too  seldom  draw.  Mr.  Bryant  has  not  been  blind  to  these  things, » 
a  few  extracts  will  show.  Here  is  the  first  stanza  from  a  poem  call- 
ed **  An  Indian  Story :"— 


u 


An  Indian  girl  was  sitting  where 

Her  lover,  slain  in  battle,  slept ; 
Her  maiden  veil»  her  own  black  hair. 

Came  down  o*er  eyes  that  wept ; 
And  wildly  ih  her  woodland  tongue. 
This  sad  and  nmple  lay  she  mukg.**—{p,  TO.) 


Tlien  follows  the  song  of  the  Indian  girl,  of  whidi  bare  aie  tb 
laal  four  stanzas : — 


i( 


Thou*rt  happy  now,  for  thou  hast  passed 
The  long  dark  journey  of  the  graven 

And  in  the  land  of  light,  at  last 
Hast  joined  the  good  and  brave  ; 

Knuii  \\\«  ^M«\v^d  ^wd  balmy  air, 


'*  Tet  oft  to  thiiiiB  own  Indian  maid, 

Even  thy  thoughts  will  earthward  itraj— 

To  her  who  sits  where  thou  wert  laid, 
And  weeps  the  hours  away. 

Yet  almost  can  her  grief  forget, 

To  think  that  thou  aost  love  her  yet. 

"  And  thou,  hy  one  of  those  still  lakett 

That  in  a  shining  cluster  lie, 
On  which  the  south  wind  scarcely  hreakt 

The  image  of  the  sky, 
A  bower  for  thee  and  me  hast  made, 
Beneath  the  many-colored  shade. 

**  And  thou  dost  wait  and  watch  to  meet 

My  spirit  sent  to  join  the  blessed, 
And,  wondering  what  detains  my  feet 

From  the  bright  land  of  rest, 
Dost  seem,  in  every  sound,  to  hear 
The  rustling  of  my  footsteps  near.** — (p.  70.) 

We  present  the  first  four  stanzas  of  the  poem  called  '^  An  Indiaa 
Storj,  as  being  very  beautiful.  They  are  after  the  manner  of 
ttoore^s  ^  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,"  and  possess  muoh  of  the 
merit  of  that  poem : — 

*<  I  know  where  the  timid  fawn  abides^ 

In  the  depths  of  the  shaded  dell, 
Where  the  leaves  are  broad,  and  the  thicket  hides. 
With  its  many  stems  and  its  tangled  sides, 

From  the  eye  of  the  hunter  well. 

**  1  know  where  the  young  May  violet  grows, 
In  its  lone  and  lowly  nook. 
On  the  mossy  bank,  where  the  larch  tree  throws 
Its  broad,  dark  boughs,  in  solemn  repose. 
Far  over  the  silent  Brook. 

"  And  that  timid  fawn  starts  not  with  fear, 

When  I  steal  to  her  secret  bower. 
And  that  young  May  violet  to  me  is  dear. 
And  I  visit  the  silent  streamlet  near, 

To  look  on  the  lovely  flower.*'— <;».  68.) 

An  unquestionable  love  of  liberty,  and  hatred  of  tyrants,  serve  ais 
Mr.  Bryant's  constant  inspirers  throughout  the  volume  before  us. 
The  following  poem,  headed  ^^  The  Massacre  of  Scio,"  while  it  makes 
good  our  author's  love  of  liberty,  shows  his  love  for  Greece : — 

**  Weep  not  for  Scio*8  children  slain  ; 

Their  blood  by  Turkish  falchion's  shed 
Sends  not  its  cry  to  Heaven  in  vain. 
For  vengeance  on  the  murderer's  head. 

**  Though  high  the  warm  red  torrent  ran 

Between  the  flames  that  lit  the  sky, 

Tet,  for  each  drop,  an  armed  man 

Shall  rise  to  free  the  \kbA%  oi  " 
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"  And  for  each  corpse,  that  in  the  aea 
Was  thrown  to  feed  the  ecalj  herds, 
A  hundred  of  the  foe  shall  be 
A  banquet  for  the  mountain  birds. 

*'  Stem  rights  and  sad  shall  Greece  ordain, 
To  keep  that  day  along  her  shore, 
Till  the  last  link  of  slavery's  chain 
Is  shiyered  to  be  worn  no  more." — {p.  69.) 

What  can  be  better  calculated  to  awake  the  string  of  the  minstreri 
harp  to  sweetest  melody,  than  a  pure  and  a  lofty  patriotism  ?  Some 
of  the  best  poems  that  have  ever  been  penned,  have  been  composed 
under  its  influence.  Mr.  Bryant  is  not  wanting  in  this  element  of 
poetry.  He  believes  that  there  is  no  country  like  his  own.  Amer- 
ica is  to  him  the  land  of  political,  social  and  moral  promise.  His 
affection  for  her  is  akin  to  that  which  the  child  feels  for  its  parent. 
He  looks  upon  her  as  omnipotent  for  good,  and  incapable  of  eviL 
He  believes  that  she  is  leading  in  the  way  to  the  brighter  and  bap- 
pier  time  when  good  government  shall  be  the  boon  dearest  to,  and 
possessed  by,  all  nations,  and  that  her  example  will  be  followed  by 
every  people  under  heaven. 

'*  But  thou,  my  country,  thou  shalt  never  fall, 
Save  with  thy  children — thy  maternal  care, 
Thy  lavish  love,  thy  favors  showered  on  all — 
These  are  thy  blessings  ; — ^seas  and  stormy  air 
Are  the  wide  barriers  of  thy  borders,  where, 
Amonff  thy  gallant  sons  that  fuard  thee  well. 
Thou  laugh'st  at  enemies :  who  shall  then  declare 
The  date  of  thy  deep-founded  strength,  or  tell 
How  happy,  in  thy  lap,  the  sons  ofmen  shall  dwell  V^t^,  31.) 

In  the  poem  called  "  The  Lapse  of  Time,"  he  says : 

**  Oh,  leave  me  still  the  rapid  flight 

That  makes  the  changing  seasons  gay — 

***** 

**  The  years  that  o^er  each  sister  land 
Shall  lift  the  country  of  my  birth, 
And  nerve  her  strength,  till  she  shall  stand 
The  pride  and  pattern  of  the  earth : 

"  Till  younger  commonwealths  for  aid 
Shall  cling  about  her  ample  robe. 
And,  from  her  frown,  shall  shrink  afraid. 
The  crowned  oppressors  of  the  globe."— (p.  196.) 

Mr.  Bryant  is  a  philanthropist  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
An  ardent  desire  for  the  amelioration  of  his  fellow-men,  is  viable 
throughout  the  volume  before  us.  His  earnest  desire  is  to  see  every 
member  of  the  human  family  enjoying  the  blessings  Heaven  has  so 
bounteously  showered  down  for  our  common  benefit. 

**  YTiW  l\ie  metcVfol  Qyi«  mho  stamped  our  race 
V/itb  Yas  own  \ma;^<6^  «xi^  "nVkn  ^jb:^^  ^«ccw  vw^ 
O'er  eatlYi,  axi<\  \X\e  \^«A  ^-wO^sst*  «tw\kKi  \*»»^ 
Now  Chat  OQX  ««axnai!i!^'^^^>A'^^  ^^  ^^^ 
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Are  spread,  where'er  the  moiat  earth  drinks  the  day, 

Forget  the  ancient  care  that  taught  and  nursed 

His  latest  ofispring  1  will  he  quench  the  ray 

Infused  hy  his  own  forming  smile  at  first, 

And  leave  a  work  so  fair  all  blighted  and  accursed  V* — (p.  80.) 

Tlie  answer  is, 

*'  Oh,  no !  a  thousand  cheerful  omens  give 
Hope  of  yet  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh.'*— {p.  20.) 

This  "  hope  of  yet  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh,"  pervades 
our  poet's  every  production.  Tnere  is  no  gloom,  no  misanthropy, 
no  melancholy  with  him.  We  remember  none  but  one  instance 
where  he  at  all  murmurs,  or  complains,  and  in  that  instance  he  is 
excusable.  He  looks  back  to  the  careless,  happy  days  of  childhood, 
when  all  was  sunshine  and  pleasure,  and  contrasting  life  as  it  is  with 
what  the  visions  of  childhood  told  him  it  would  be,  he  breaks  out  into 
this  very  natural  and  very  beautiful  exclamation  : 

*'  Bright  visions  !  I  mixed  with  the  world  and  ye  faded, 
No  longer  your  pure  rural  worshiper  now ; 
In  the  haunts  your  continual  presence  pervaded, 
Ye  shiink  from  the  signet  of  care  on  my  brow. 


**  Oh !  leave  not  forlorn  and  forever  forsaken. 
Your  pupil  and  victim  to  life  and  its  tears  ! 
But  sometimes  return,  and  in  mercy  awaken 
The  glories  ye  showed  to  his  earlier  years.*' 

Mr.  Bryant  sees  the  evils  of  life  as  much  as  any  man.  But  he 
knows  that  murmuring  and  complaining  will  not  make  them  less^ 
He  knows  that  by  cultivating  a  cheerful  and  contented  disposition, 
one  half  of  what  seem  to  be  the  ills  of  life  will  become,  in  reality, 
but  small  things  compared  with  the  numerous  other  things  deigned 
to  man  to  make  him  nappy.  He  knows  that  the  spirit  of  evil  often 
gathers  its  thick  clouds  of  woe  and  sorrow  around  us,  but  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  "  hope  of  yet  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh."  We  can- 
not deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  copying  the  whole  beautiful  poem : 


"BLESSED  ARE  TBBT  THAT  MOURIT." 

Oh  deem  not  they  are  blessed  alone, 
Whose  lives  a  peaceful  tenor  keep— 

The  Power  who  pities  man  has  shown 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes^hat  weep. 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 
The  lids  that  overflow  with  tean ; 

And  weary  hoars  of  woe  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happier  years. 

There  is  a  day  of  sunny  rest 
For  every  dark  and  troubled  night ; 

And  grief  may  'hide  an  evening  ffuest, 
Bat  joy  shall  come  with  early  Tight 


And  thon,  who  o'er  thv  friend's  low  bier, 
Sheddest  the  bitter  drops  like  rain, 

Hope  that  a  brighter,  happier  sphere. 
Will  give  him  to  thy  arms  again. 

Nor  let  the  ffood  man's  trust  deoart, 
Though  lue  its  common  gifts  deny^— 

Thouffh  with  a  pierced  and  broken  hear^ 
And  spumed  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 

For  God  has  marked  each  sorrowing  day, 
And  numbered  every  secret  tear, 

And  heaven's  lonr  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  suffer  here. 


From  what  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Bryant's  knowledge  of  the  evils 
of  life,  his  philanthropy  and  hope,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  he 
is  a  reformer.    We  do  not  mean  hfool  reformer — a  blind  fanatic  ^b^ 
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would  ride  rough-shod  over  government,  religion,  the  bible,  the  pre- 
sent social  organization,  and  every  thing  else  to  attain  some  end, 
which,  when  attained,  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Batve 
mean  a  wUe  reformer — one  who  would  bring  about  necessary  refor- 
mations by  prudent  means — one  who  has  full  confidence  in  reisoD 
and  education,  truth  and  justice,  as  means  by  which  to  raise  nuuikiiid 
to  the  highest  moral,  social  and  political  position.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  this  world  can  be  made  perfect,  but  he  wishes  it  to  approi* 
imate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  perfection ;  and  what  good  caoiot 
effect  here  against  evil,  he  expects  it  to  attain  in  another  world.  It  ii 
for  this  reason  that  even  death  itself  is  a  poetical  subject  to  him,  and 
one  of  his  best  pieces  is  addressed  to  the  monster.  Nay,  so  hx  from 
considering  death  a  terror,  he  considers  it  a  blessing.  He  loob 
upon  it  as  the  avenger  of  the  poor  man's  wrongs,  and  which  will 
give  rest  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden.  Only  to  the  tyrant  and 
the  oppressor  does  it  bring  terror. 

'*  Raise  then  the  bymn  to  death.     DeliTerer ! 
God  hath  anointed  thee  to  free  the  oppressed. 
And  crush  the  oppressor. 
•  *  *  • 

Thou  dost  ayenge, 
In  thy  good  time,  the  wrongs  of  those  who  know 
No  other  friend.     Nor  dost  thou  interpose 
Only  to  lay  the  sufferer  asleep, 
,  Where  he  who  made  him  wretched  troubles  not 

His  restf — thou  dost  strike  down  his  tyrant  too.'* — {p.  64.) 

Our  author  is  an  adorer  of  truth  in  opposition  to  error.  To  the 
triumph  of  the  former  over  the  latter,  he  expects  to  ovre  those  ^b^ 
pier  days,  whose  dawn  is  nigh." 

"  Thus  error's  monstrous  shapes  from  earth  are  driven ; 
They  fade— 4hey  fly — but  truth  surrires  their  flight." — (p.  Vf.) 

**  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 
And  dies  amid  his  worshipers."-— <|».  810.) 

We  have  mentioned  Mr.  Bryant's  cheerfulness  as  the  result  of  bn 
lai^e  hope.  In  one  or  two  pieces  in  the  volume  before  us,  his  tear- 
fulness is  extended  into  humor.  This  trait,  however,  is  but  selikm 
found  in  our  author's  poetry.  We  would  never  go  to  a  man  of  Mr. 
Bryant's  philosophical,  equable  temperament  f«r  humor.  We  would 
seek  it  rather  in  the  man  of  a  mind  and  nature  not  so  well  balaoeed 
as  are  those  of  our  author.  Yet  Mr.  Bryant  has  written  wme  hu- 
morous poetry.  We  can  now  call  to  mind  only  three  pieces — "To 
a  Mosouito,"  "  A  Meditation  on  Rhode  Island  Coal,"  and  "Spring in 
Town.'  We  give  some  extracts  from  the  first  piece.  Speaiung  of 
people's  feeding  the  mosquito  on  their  blood,  he  proceeds  : 

"  \3twtJ\\sv^'^  \  wwu,  ^xA^Val  \a  ^orse, 

'rVioxi.  c«l\.fc%\  TSia.TL'3  ^Xsrwin^  «xA\fik»sc)  "^  tKctw^ 
Tot  aa.VuittXVo>i^^?>^^V'*^^^r^^^^^"^*^'^' 

NVo^d  urn  xYie  Yi^\e^*  uVt«^«-^>v^  ^«^ 
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"  Al  length  thy  pinioai  flultend  in  BroMdway — 

Ah,  there  were  fait;  itepi,  and  white  necks  killed 
By  wanton  ain,  uid  ejei  whoie  kilting  ia;i 
Shane  thraugh  the  inowy  Tcili  like  atart  thro'  murt  ; 
And  freah  w  looni,  on  muij  a  cheek  and  chin. 
Bloomed  the  bright  blood  thro'  the  tranapatent  akin. 

"  Sure  theii  were  lighti  to  toach  en  anchorite ! 
What !  do  I  bear  thy  (lender  voice  complain  T 
Thou  wuleit  when  I  talk  of  twauty'i  light, 
Al  if  it  brought  thee  memory  of  pain  : 
Hoa  art  a  wayward  being — well — come  near. 
And  pour  thy  tale  of  loirow  in  my  ear. 

"What  say'it  thou — itanderer  ', — rouge  make*  thee  liefct 

And  China  bloom  at  beat  ji  lorry  food  1 

And  Rowland'!  Kaljdor,  if  laid  on  thick, 

Poisoni  the  thinty  wretch  that  borai  for  blood  T 

Go  '.  'twaa  a  juit  reward  that  met  thy  crime — 

But  ahun  thi  laciilege  another  timi." — {p.  144) 

Wliat  a  slanderous  mosquito  this  mtut  be,  to  compl&tn  of  rouge 
tipon  a  lady's  cheek.  But  here  is  a  piece  of  advice  Mr.  Bryant  givea 
liim.  We  would  auhmit  whether  our  author,  being  a  son  of  temper- 
ance— if  such  should  be  the  case — would  not  violate  the  spirit  of  his 
pledge  in  this  advice.  We  would  further  submit  whether  the  mos- 
qaito  might  Dot  be  using  intoxicating  drink,  if  he  should  dip  his 
"pump"  into  the  blood  of  "some  plump  alderman,"  "  enriched  by 
generous  wine." 

"  Tnr  aome  plump  alderman,  end  luck  the  blood 
Enrichfd  by  aeneroua  wine  and  coatly  meal : 
On  well  filled  BEini,  alcek  ai  thy  native  mud, 
Fix  thy  light  pump,  and  presi  thy  freckled  feel : 
Go  to  the  men  for  whom,  in  ocean's  halli, 
Hia  ojater  breeda,  and  the  greon  turtle  iprawla." — {p.  149.) 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Bryant  is  a  painter  of  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  heart.  A  few  times  he  forgets  the  calm  quiet  generally  attend- 
ant upon  poetry  of  this  kind,  and,  in  writing  of  the  passions,  soars 
alojl  upon  a  stronger  pinion  than  is  wont  to  bear  him  through  the 
regions  of  poesy.  Ho  then  betraya  more  of  the  animue — as  it  is 
vulgarly  called — of  poetry,  than  is  usual  with  him.  Take  the  song 
of  3iB  "  Greek  Amazon"  for  instance,  which  we  give  entire.  Here  he 
gives  us  a  picture  of  woman's  vengeance,  inspired  by  love.  A  more 
■ptrit-stirring  poem  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

"  I  buckle  to  my  alender  aide 

The  piilol  and  the  fimeter, 
And  in  my  maiden  flower  and  pride 

Am  come  to  ihare  the  laika  of  wai ; 
And  yonder  itandi  my  fiery  steed. 

That  pBWi  the  ground  and  neigh*  to  (O, 
Afy  charjei  of  the  Arab  hreed, — 

J  took  him  from  the  routed  foa. 
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**  My  mirror  is  the  mountain  spring, 

At  which  I  drees  my  nifHrd  hair  ; 
My  dimmed  and  dusty  arms  I  bring, 

And  wash  away  the  blood-stain  there. 
Why  should  I  guard  from  wind  and  sun 

This  cheek  whose  virgin  rose  is  fled  1 
It  was  for  one— oh  only  one — 

I  kept  its  bloom,  and  he  is  dead. 

"  But  they  who  slew  him — unaware 

Of  coward  murderers  lurking  nigh— 
And  lefl  him  to  the  fowls  of  air. 

Are  yet  alive — and  they  must  die. 
They  slew  him — and  my  virgin  years 

Are  vowed  to  Greece  and  vengeance  now. 
And  many  an  Othman  dame  in  tears, 

Shall  rue  the  Grecian  maiden's  vow. 

**  I  touched  the  lute  in  better  days, 

I  led  in  dance  the  joyous  band  ; 
Ah  !  they  may  move  to  mirthful  lays, 

Whose  hands  can  touch  a  lover's  hand. 
The  march  of  hosts  that  haste  to  meet 

Seems  gayer  than  the  dance  to  me ; 
The  lute's  sweet  tones  are  not  so  sweet 

As  the  fierce  shout  of  victory." — {p.  117.) 

We  are  now  done  with  the  analysis  of  that  portion  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
poetry  which  we  have  denominated  Feeling,  but  which  is  generally 
called  the  sentiment  or  idea.  We  pass  on  to  what  we  call  /oiwjf— 
which  includes  the  language  by  which  tho  feeling  is  conveyed. 

Our  author's  language  is  pure,  chaste,  and  correct.  He  generally 
expresses  what  he  has  to  say  in  the  shortest  and  most  direct  manner. 
What  are  usually  denominated  the  figures  of  speech  are  not  often 
found  In  his  writings.  Apostrophe  is  more  often  indulged  in  by  him 
than  any  other  figure.  He  lacks  one  essential  element  of  popular 
poetry,  and  that  is,  a  rich  fancy  and  imagination.  Itjs  very  frequently 
the  case,  that  a  superior  sentiment  uttered  by  him  in  his  style,  is  lesa 
favorably  received  than  an  inferior  one  clothed  in  a  richer  and  a  gayer 
dress.  Tom  Moore  could  take  the  feeling  of  our  poet,  and  putting 
upon  it  the  clothing  of  his/ancy,  would  make  him  a  much  more  po- 
pular poet  than  he  is.  That  rich  luxuriance  of  epithet  which  is  to 
characteristic  of  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh,  is  almost  entirely  wanting 
in  our  author.  He  rarely  ever  indulges  in  an  abundance  of  epithet 
Yet,  when  he  does  use  this,  he  is  very  happy  in  his  expression.  He 
gives  in  one  word  what  it  would  require  in  others  a  dozen  to  express 
We  present  some  examples  of  this  happy  use  of  epithet,  as  well  m 
of  other  felicitous  expressions : 

*^ ranks  of  spiky  maize 

Rose  like  a  host  embattled."— (p.  319.) 


/ 
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" the  thick  turf 

Yet  mrginfrom  the^  kisses  of  the  sun." — {p.  93.) 

"  And  stooping  from  the  zenith  bright  and  warm, 
Shone  the  great  sun  on  the  warm  earth  at  lait." — (p.  108.) 

**  And  darted  up  and  down  the  butterfly, 
That  seemed  a  living  blossom  of  the  air." — (p.  109.) 

**  And  there  the  gadding  woodbine  crept  about."— (p.  63.) 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  we  proceed  to 
what  we  include  under  the  term  Melody, 

It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  an  author  who  is  so  correct  in  the 
prosody  of  his  verse  as  Mr.  Bryant.  His  rhyme  and  rhythm  are 
almost  ^ultless.  It  is  sweet  to  the  ear  to  set  in  motion  the  machine 
of  his  poesy.  Yet  there  are  some  minor  faults  in  rhythm  which  occur 
occasionally : 

"  —  and  as  he  meets 
The  grave  defiance  of  thine  elder  eye, 
The  usurper  trembles  in  his  fastnesses." — (p.  341.) 

The  last  italicised  line  is  a  very  unmusical  one. 

" fitting  hour  to  muse 

On  each  grave  theme,  and  sweet  the  dream  that  shed 
Brightness  and  beauty  round  the  destiny  of  the  dead."— {p.  60.) 

'*  Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivuleVs  sands."— (p.  309. 

It  is  a  fault  with  the  two  above  lines  that  they  contain  too  many 
syllables  by  one.  The  i  must  be  cut  out  of  destiny  so  as  to  make  it 
read  desfny,  and  the  u  must  be  cut  out  of  rivulet  so  as  to  make  it 
read  rivulet.  These  and  other  similar  blemishes  are  small  things,  and 
yet  we  feel  bound  to  notice  them. 

So  much  for  the  Melody  of  our  author's  poetry.  Upon  this  subject 
as  upon  his  Fancy ^  our  space  and  their  importance  did  not  allow  us 
to  say  as  much  as  upon  the  major  topic  of  his  Feeling,  We  have  a 
few  other  miscellaneous  observations  to  make,  and  then  we  will  en- 
deavor to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  which  we  have 
been  reviewing. 

Mr.  Bryant's  sonnets  have  not  served  to  change  our  contempt  for 
this  species  of  poetry.  At  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  he 
does  better  in  some  of  these  productions  than  poets  generally  do. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  that  he  lends  his  influence  to  such  foolery  as 
the  sonnet. 

His  translations  are  generally  contemptible.  We  have  not  seen 
the  originals,  and  cannot  say  whether  the  fault  is  with  them,  or  with 
our  author.  If  they  are  good,  we  would  advise  Mr.  Bryant  to  quit 
translations.  If  they  are  bad,  we  would  suggest  to  him  the  propri- 
ety of  translating  better  pieces,  or  of  confining  himself  to  the  coin  of 
his  own  brain. 

The  pieces  called  '^  Later  Poems,''  we  co\\a\det  Vs^i^fi^T  V^  ^^^sn^ 
whidi  precede  them. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that'all  the  poetry  lu  the^<AnEGDA\s^^^^^ 
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is  as  good  as  the  extracts  we  have  given.  We  must  confess  tbt 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  mediocre  composition  in  the  book  we  hA?e 
been  reviewing.  It  were  better  for  our  author  had  one-third,  or 
at  least  one- fourth  of  his  productions,  been  committed  to  the  flames. 
He  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  had  it  not  been  for  a  friend,  he  would 
have  left  out  of  this  volume  some  of  the  pieces  which  appeared  in 
former  collections.  When  we  remember  tliat  authors  are  often  such 
poor  judges  of  what  they  write,  that  Virgil  ordered  his  ifkieid  buml^ 
and  Milton  preferred  his  Paradise  Regained  to  his  immortal  poem; 
that  Petrarch  thought  nothing  of  his  Sonnets,  but  depended  for  fiune 
upon  a  dull,  stupid  epic,  we  are  glad  to  see  them  submitting  their 
compositions  to  friends,  to  pass  a  pre-publication  sentence  upon  them. 
At  the  same  time,  we  often  feel  regret  that  the  partiality  or  want  of 
nerve  in  those  to  whom  this  task  is  committed,  induces  them  to  give 
a  verdict  which  their  reason,  experience,  and  judgment  condemn. 

In  assigning  Mr.  Bryant  his  position  among  poets,  we  would  ssy, 
that  he  should  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  third  class,  or  a  low  place 
in  the  second  rank.  It  may  be  asked,  why  he  is  not  a  poet  of  the  first 
rank.  Our  answer  is,  because  nature  has  not  made  him  so.  But  can 
he  not  make  himself  so?  He  cannot.  We  think  that  Mr.  Bryant 
has  made  good  use  of  the  talent  which  nature  has  given  him.  He 
has  called  in  art  to  his  assistance,  and  this  friend  of  his  has  done  all 
for  him  that  he  asked  of  her.  After  all,  however,  we  believe  that  the 
excellencies  of  our  author's  poetry  which  we  have  pointed  out,  as 
well  as  those  of  all  true  poets,  are  more  the  result  of  the  gift  to  them 
by  nature  than  their  poetry  is  the  result  of  any  things  which  art  can 
do  for  them.  Poeta  naacitur — the  poet  is  bom.  We  can  analyz* 
his  poetry,  and  tell  all  its  component  parts— or  at  least  we  think  we 
can.  We  believe  that  we  know  all  its  elements,  and  vainly  imagine 
that  we  can  give  rules  by  which  these  elements  may  be  united  aod 
form  the  compound  called  poetry.  But  synthesis  gives  analysis  the 
lie.  And  the  numskull  who  thinks  that  with  the  help  of  his  proso> 
dy  he  can  write  a  song  or  an  epic,  finds  at  last  that  the  legislator  of 
poetic  rules  is  a  fool,  and  that  he  is  a  bigger  fool  for  putting  confi- 
dence in  their  wisdom.  It  is  with  the  analysis  and  svnthesis  of  poe- 
try as  with  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  rose.  The  botanist  will 
tell  you  to  what  class  and  to  what  order  this  flower  belongs.  The 
chemist  will  tell  you  what  are  its  elementary  principles.  The  light- 
fingered  mechanic  may  make  all  the  parts  of  the  rose,  and  may  put 
them  together.  The  painter  may  blend  his  colors,  and  paint  the  ar- 
tificial queen  of  flowers.  Tlie  chemist  may  then  declare  that  all  tlie 
elementary  principles  have  been  united  to  form  the  goi^eous  blossom. 
The  botanist  may  examine  the  modi  flower,  and  tell  you  that  it  pos- 
Besses  the  right  number  of  pistils,  stamina  and  petals,  and  that  everj 
part  is  as  it  should  be.  But  atler  all,  where  is  the  fragrance,  the  essence, 
the  life,  the  je  ne  sais  quoi — the  something  unknown — which  is  neces- 
sary to  foTta  tVv^  TQ^^I  It  has  not  been  touched  by  Nature's  fingen, 
and  ahe  iivo<iV.ft  xXx^  n^Ivdl  ^^w\»  <5^  wxxa  ^sa»x&!^>b$st  v^^xftSE^xive. 

But  asa\n.      \jfet  \t  \i^   «siY^C>^^  ^^  ^^  ^'Wsv^a^^^^'«M,^ss^5sa^ 

the  m^a^^^W^^^*'  i^jwavVa^^^^X^^^w^ 
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m  their  ut,  wanting  notlibig  but  onmipot«noe  itself.  Let  them  go  tO 
work  and  make  something  m  the  shape  of  man.  Let  every  bone  and 
every  muscle — every  vein  and  every  artery — every  nerve  and  every 
particle  of  flesh,  be  made  and  shaped  to  its  proper  place,  from  the 
oavity  for  the  brain  to  tiie  extremity  of  the  toe.  Let  the  eye  peer 
oat  from  its  aocliet,  the  lip  be  ruddy  with  vermilion,  and  the  cheek 
blush  with  the  glow  of  the  psinter'a  penul :  Where  now  is  the  soul 
that  giveth  life  to  the  frame  "i  Where  is  the  ja  nt  »aU  qvoi — Ot* 
Kmetking  wiknown — that  makes  the  man  1  Who  eliall  breathe  into 
the  nostrils  of  this  shape  of  a  man  the  breadi  of  life,  that  it  may  be- 
come a,  living  soul  ?  Omnipotence  laughs  to  scorn  the  vain  effort  of 
those  second  in  power  only  to  itself. 

Aa  with  the  flower  and  the  shape  of  a  man,  so  witJi  poetry.  You 
may  take  the  minds  of  Newton,  of  Bacon,  of  Locke,  of  Aristotle,  of 
La  Place,  and  a  dozen  such  other  men.  They  may  employ  their 
ilTee  in  the  study  of  what  constitutes  the  excellence  of  Homer  and 
Milton,  and  they  may  tell  you  of  the  prindple  which  forms  the  es- 
senoe  of  every  Une  of  poetry  these  two  immortals  have  written ;  and 
then  they  may  set  to  work  to  write  a  poem  which  shall  equal  those 
of  the  two  blind  bards,  and  they  will  never  produce  an  Iliad  or  a 
Paradise  Lost. 

But  though  we  cannot  tell  Mr.  Bryant,  or  any  other  poet,  what 
art  must  do  for  him  to  make  him  equal  the  master  spirits  of  poetry, 
yet  we  think  we  may  venture  to  say  what,  if  he  had  been  bora  with 
It,  would  have  made  him  a  more  popular  poet.  If  he  possessed  more 
imagination,  and  a  more  ardent  temperament — if  the  animal  predom- 
inated over  the  moral,  so  that  "he  would  have  written  concerning  the 
paanons  instead  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  heart,  he  would  have 
occupied  a  high  plaoe  amongst  poets  of  the  second  class.  With  the 
same  mind,  and  tlie  same  genius,  he  would  have  been  a  much  greater 
poet  than  he  is  now.  It  requires  more  mind,  more  genius  to  make  a 
good  moral  sentiment  poet  than  a  passion  poet,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  requires  more  mind  to  make'  an  orator  who  speaks  reason,  than 
S  declaimer  who  spouts  nonsense  and  appeals  to  the  passions  of  his 
hearers. 

As  we  have  already  said  several  times,  our  author's  poetry  belongs 
to  the  moral  sentiment  kind.  Iliis  being  the  cose,  he  does  not  pos- 
sess genius  enough  to  be  one  of  the  first  poets.  Did  his  tempera- 
ment allow  bim  to  deal  in  passion  instead  of  moral  sentiment,  with 
tlie  same  genius  he  would  be  a  much  more  distinguished  man.  As 
it  is,  his  poetry  occupies  a  place  in  the  niche  of  fame.  It  already  oo 
cupies  a  front  rank  in  the  dossio  productions  of  America,  and  indeed 
in  those  of  the  English  language.  Time  will  but  serve  to  show  more 
of  its  beauty  and  excellence.  It  is  chaste,  smooth,  and  melodious 
in  its  construotion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  its  meaning  in 
fewer  and  better  words.  It  bears  evident  marks  of  continued  and 
elaborated  polish,  l^ough  it  may  never  have  reached  the  tanetum 
lanelorvm — the  holy  of  hoUtt — Uie  inner  temple  on  the  summit  of 
PomsMus,  where  ao  little  verse  is  admitbei&,  jel  \X  Q^WttfATb^K  tvm& 
to  tlw  mblime,  t>otA  fa  sentiment  and  dictjon.    U  lo^*^  'w\'&£in.  '^k 
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dense  forest,  upon  the  bald  surnnut  of  the  craggy  peak,  and  dwelb  ia 
green  pastures,  and  lies  down  beside  the  still  waters.  The  thunder 
of  the  cataract,  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  the  rush  of  the  wind  and 
the  sighing  of  the  zephyr,  with  the  singing  of  birds,  are  its  amusA- 
ment.  It  reposes  under  the  shade  of  the  spreading  oak,  and  the  little 
flower  is  its  chosen  companion.  Patriotism  inspires  its  bosom,  and 
it  would  teach  its  votaries  to  give  its  country  the  love  of  their  heart 
of  hearts.  The  love  of  mankind  is  its  constant  companion,  and  it 
can  never  rest  unless  it  is  doing  somethmg  for,  or  saying  somelhing 
in  favor  ot^  the  sons  of  Adam.  There  is  no  night  and  no  winter  wil£ 
it  Day-time  and  spring  are  forever  bright  for  it,  and  the  sun  ol 
hope  always  shows  to  its  vision  "  yet  happier  days,  whose  dawn  is 
nigh."  To  hasten  on  these  happier  days,  and  change  their  dawn  into 
noonday,  is  its  greatest  aim  and  desire.  To  this  end  Truth  is  its  bo- 
som friend,  and  it  would  sooner  cease  to  be,  than  part  with  this  dear- 
est of  all  companions,  whom  it  believes  to  be  omnipotent  for  good. 
To  every  one  it  meets,  with  eager  voice  it  says : 

"  To  him  who  in  the  Iots  of  Notura  holdi 
Communion  with  hei  viaible  bnni,  ihe  ipcts 
A  various  iangnage  :  for  hia  gayer  houn 
She  hai  a  voice  of  gladneii,  snd  a  miila 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  ihe  glide* 
Into  bii  darker  miuinga  with  a  mild 
And  healing  aympathT,  that  iteals  awqr 
Their  ahirpneaa,  ere  he  ii  aware." 


ABT.  n-mSSISSIPM  TAUBI. 

PFW*"""    OH    THK    lUPBOVKMEIfT    Or   TBI   UT^    UBSIBaiFTI. 

Thi  river  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  on  the  earth, 
and,  certainly,  the  most  important  Its  past  and  present  condition 
are  interesting,  not  only  because  they  afford  to  the  student  of  physi- 
cal laws  an  inexhaustible  source  of  information  as  to  their  operation, 
but  also,  because,  with  its  future  condition,  are  inseparably  connected 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  many  cities  along 
its  banks,  and  the  agricultural  pmsperity  of  an  immense  and  rapidly 
increasing  population  in  the  interior.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  length 
and  winding  character  of  its  course,  its  large  tributaries,  the  immense 
volume  of  water  which  it  discharges  into  the  gulf,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  sedimentary  matter  which  it  brings  down  from  above. 

Formerly,  before  the  banks  along  the  lower  part  of  the  river  and 
adjacent  country  became  subject  to  cultivation,  there  were  no  levees, 
and  the  river,  m  time  of  flood,  inundated  the  vast  extent  of  low 
grounds,  and  deposited  a  large  portion  of  its  sedimentary  matter  be- 
yond its  channel ;  since  the  adjacent  country,  however,  has  oomo 
more  into  cultivation,  and  levees  have  become  more  necessary  and 
more  used,  the  entire  sedimentary  matter  has  been  con&i^d  to  the 
channel ;  while,  tX  "Caa  «um&  xjmi«,  \Jd&  t^iantity  of  it  has  been  vastly 


Increased,  hj  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  lands  in  fhe  interior, 
■■tdjacent  to  its  banks  and  those  of  its  tributaries.     Notwithstanding 
die  increase  and  confinement  of  the  sedimentary  matter  within  its 
^ihannel,  the  increased  velocity  gained  by  preventing  the  water,  in 
t^iioB  of  flood,  from  spreading  over  all  the  low  grounds,  and  confining 
it  to  iU  l^itimate  channel,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  tho 
current  to  lieep  that  channel  open  and  deep,  had  not  other  causea 
"been  at  work  which  prevented  that  result.     As  the  interior  of  Louia- 
Sana  began  to  (ill  up  with  population,  and  her  lands  came  into  culti- 
'vation,  the  planters  along  the  banks  of  the  Atchafalaya,  Plaquemine, 
IiS  Fouche,  &C.,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  their  pro- 
duce to  market  by  water — the  cheapest  mode  of  conveyance — clear- 
ed out  and  opened  the  steamboat  navigation  to  these  outlets  of  the 
Uississippi.     Being  cleared  of  rafts  and  other  impediments  that  had 

Sreviously  contributed  to  stop  up  their  channels,  and  having  a  more 
irect  channel  and  a  shorter  course  to  the  gulf,  and,  therefore,  a  greater 
fell,  which  caused  a  greater  velocity  in  their  currents  and  a  greater 
scouring  power  at  their  bottom  than  in  that  of  the  xnaia  river,  they 
drew  off  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  from  it  than  they  hod  done 
before.  Tlie  consequence  is,  that  theee  outlets  continue  to  deepen 
their  channels,  while  the  main  river  is  elevating  its  bed  more  and 
more,  and  its  ability  to  keep  its  channel  open  and  dear  is  evidently 
diminishing  every  year. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  bed  of  the  main  river  is  gradually 
being  elevated  by  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  which  tho  de- 
creased velocity  of  the  current,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  draft* 
made  upon  its  volume  of  water  by  the  outlets  already  mentioned,  ia 
no  longer  able  to  transport  to  the  gulf.  Some  years  ago,  if  a  levee 
gave  way  in  high  water,  it  did  but  little  damage  and  excited  no  alarm  ; 
tiie  breach  was  ea«ly  repaired.  The  services  of  an  engineer  were  not 
thought  necessary.  An  overseer,  with  the  labor  of  a  few  negroes, 
was  fully  able  to  repair  the  damage.  Now,  formidable  crevasses 
take  place  every  year,  and  are  becoming  more  frequent,  and,  with 
the  elevation  of  the  river's  bed,  more  dangerous.  Whole  plantations 
are  swept  over,  and  even  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  at  times,  does  not 
seem  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  That  this  increased 
danger  does  not  arise  from  any  increase  in  the  volume  of  water  in 
the  main  river,  is  evident.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  that  annu- 
ally falls  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  if  not  less,  is  certainly  not 
greater  than  formerly,  while  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  valley 
admits  of  such  an  increase  of  evaporation,  as  must  rather  diminish 
than  increase  the  quantity  of  water  that  the  valley  empties  into  the 
gulf.  Besides,  the  clearing  out  of  those  outlets  already  mentioned, 
and  their  increased  depths  consequent  upon  their  increased  velodty, 
has  drawn  olT  from  the  main  river  as  much,  at  least,  as  it  has  guned 
by  the  confinement  of  its  waters  within  the  levees,  if  not  more. 

Should  this  condition  of  the  river  continue  progressing,  as  it  cer- 
tainly has  done  for  some  years,  the  future  affords  but  a  gloomy  prospect 
ibr  those  who  reside  near  its  banks.  The  steady  elevation  of  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  consequent  elevation  of  its  aurfoce  above  the  adjjti- 
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cent  banks,  will  cause  the  fertility  of  the  planbitionB  neu  the  river  to 
be  gradually  destroyed,  by  the  slow  but  certdn  process  of  filtration ; 
while  the  crevasses  will  continue  to  become  more  frequent  and  d»- 
structive,  until  the  plantatJona  along  its  banks,  or  wiuiin  »  certain 
distance  of  its  course,  will  be  rendered  either  utterly  unfit  for  culti- 
vation, or  considerably  depreciated  in  value,  as  their  cultivation  will 
be  attended  with  too  much  risk  and  too  little  profit. 

Byt  this  is  not  the  worst  danger  to  be  feared  from  its  present  ctm- 
dition.  If  the  river  should  be  permitted  to  continue  thus  elevating 
its  bed,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  the  quantity  of  water  that 
passes  into  the  lateral  outlets,  which,  having  more  fall  and  greater 
volodty  at  the  bottom,  will  also  have  deeper  channels,  will  continue 
to  increase  ;  while  the  volume  of  water  in  the  main  river,  its  velocity 
and  consequent  transporting  power  decreasing,  the  deposit  of  sedi- 
mentary matter  will  increase,  and  the  bed  become  more  rapidly  ele- 
vated every  year.  The  result  of  this  progressive  change  must  ne- 
cessarily be,  that  the  present  main  river  will  cease  to  diaohorge  the 
same  volume  of  water  it  now  does,  cease  to  be  the  main  river,  and 
finally  cease  to  be  navigable  ;  while  one  of  the  now  lateral  outlets, 
having  a  shorter  course  and  a  greater  fall  to  the  gulf,  and  consequent- 
ly greater  velocity  at  the  bottom,  and  a  constant  tendency  to  enlarge 
its  channel,  will  receive  a  continually  increasmg  proportion  of  the 
water  descending  from  the  interior,  and  ultimately  become  the  main 
stream.  This  is  a  question  of  too  much  importance  to  be  treated 
lightly,  or  overlooked,  until  the  mischief  is  irreparable.  In  it  is  in- 
volved the  interest  of  every  man  who  lives  or  ovms  property  on  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  present  course  of  the  river,  but  more  particu- 
larly of  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  New-Orleans,  and  thousands  who 
now  live  by  ita  commerce,  and  expect  to  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  their 
children.  For,  if  the  river  be  permitted  to  fill  up  its  bed  until  ita 
elevation  begins  to  interfere  with  its  navigation,  some  neW'dty  will 
stflrt  up  on  the  new  channel,  a  commerdal  rival  to  New-Orleans,  while 
real  estate  in  the  latter  will  become  comparatively  worthless,  and  its 
commercial  reputation  sink  far  more  rapidly  than  it  rose. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  should  be  done  t  What  course  should 
be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evils  which  are  becoming  every  year  more 
formidable,  and  remove  the  dangers  which  are  becoming  more  threat- 
ening 1  Let  mo  first  consider  what  are  the  principal  defects  of  the 
river,  and  then  surest  the  best,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  only  means 
by  which  these  defects  can  be  remedied  and  these  dangers  removed. 

The  principal  defects  of  the  Mississippi  are — 1st.  Tlie  winding 
character  of  its  course,  which  causes  alteration  in  its  banks,  and  whi<£ 
causes  the  greatest  depth  and  force  of  the  water  to  be  always  neuer 
to  one  bank  than  the  other,  also  increases  its  length  in  the  same  dis- 
tance proportionally,  diminishes  the  fall,  increases  the  resistance,  and, 
consequently,  by  lessening  the  velocity,  weakens  the  scouring  powar. 

2d.  The  great  number  of  lateral  outlets,  which,  by  diminishing  the 
volume  of  wat«r,  lessen  the  velodty  of  the  current,  and  oonsequeot- 
ly  its  power  to  keep  its  channel  open  and  clear. 

3d.  The  bai  aX  thfi  moM.'Oat  -«\aOGL,\t^  c^rin%  the  i 
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^  vast  aocumubtion  of  sedimentary  matter,  retards,  and  thereby 
diminiBbes  the  velocity  of  the  water  above,  which  wilt  produce  a 
greater  rise  of  the  eur&ce  of  the  river,  and  consequent  overflow  of 
tbo  banks  in  time  of  a  flood. 

If  the  course  of  the  river  were  more  direct,  there  would  be  less 
Abrasion  of  the  banks,  the  &11  would  be  greater,  the  velocity  would 
also  be  greater,  and  the  power  of  the  current,  acting  with  more  force 
upon  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  channel  would  necessa- 
rily he  deeper,  and  the  height  of  surface  of  the  river  be  reduced.  A 
-winding  channel  diminishes  the  relocity  of  a  river,  not  only  by  in- 
creasing the  length  of  its  course,  but  also  by  the  increased  resistance 
wtuch  uie  current  meets  in  the  channel,  and  produces  the  eStct  of 
damming  back  the  stieam. 

As  the  channel  of  a  river  is  made  by  its  currents,  its  depth  de- 
pends, all  other  things  being  equal,  upon  tbe  volume  and  velocity  of 
the  water.     Therefore,  every  lateral  outlet  which,  bv  dischat^ng  a 

Krtion  of  the  water,  diminishes  its  volume  and  velocity,  and  thereby 
sens  its  weight  and  scouring  power,  inevitably  lessens  the  depth  of 
the  channel ;  for  when  the  current  is  no  longer  powerful  enough  to 
carry  seaward  the  immense  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  that 
oomes  down  from  above,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  elevated  by  the  set- 
tling of  that  sediment  along  the  bottom.  The  more  the  bed  of  the 
river  b  elevated,  the  more  the  surface  of  the  water  is  also  elevated, 
and  OMisequently  the  danger  of  overflow  is  increased. 

A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  by  the  resistance  which  it  offers  to 
the  free  discharge,  will  dam  back  the  water  until  it  acquires  a  suffi- 
cient height  to  enable  it  to  overcome  the  impediment,  and  thus  may 
produce  inundations  in  the  upper  reach  of  the  river. 

All  these  defects  are  attended  with  injurious  consequences  to  the 
permanent  importance  of  the  river,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants along  its  banks,  from  the  fact  that  whatever  checks  the  current, 
or  diminishes  its  velocity,  causes  sedimentary  matter  to  be  deposited 
in  the  choimel.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  these  defects  should 
be  removed,  otherwise  the  continued  elevation  of  the  bed  will 
render  crevasses  more  frequent  and  destructive  every  year,  and  the 
final  result  will  be  the  Ailing  up  of  the  present  channel. 

To  prevent  the  dangers  wnich  the  present  condition  of  the  river 
•eenis  to  threaten,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  assist  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  prevent  nature  from  working  to 
accomplish  our  desired  end.  Nature  sends  water  enough  from  the 
interior  to  make  a  channel  for  itself^  but  before  it  reaches  the  gul^ 
instead  of  having  its  united  strength  concentrated  in  one  channel,  it  is 
permitted  to  dissipate  it  by  dividing  itself  into  many  channels,  thus  di- 
minishing its  volume  in  the  main  river,  increasing  its  velocity,and  des- 
troying its  power  of  relieving  itself  Therefore  it  is  that  we  see,  where 
4he  water  is  united,  thechanne]  is  deep,  and  sufficiently  large  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a  river  ;  and  where  it  is  divided  and  wasted  among 
innumerable  branches  or  outlets,  as  it  is  before  reaching  the  gulf, 
nature  is  no  longer  able  to  relieve  itaelf,  and  the  mouth  remains 
t^ked  up  with  an  accumulalJoQ  of  flediin«iAii,T^  &e^\y>^Y«vt&f>  •& 
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100  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  hed  opposite  New-Orieaoa- 
Had  the  volume  of  water  wbich  flows  down  from  above  been  pre- 
vented from  wastins  its  strength  among  ho  many  outlets,  its  weight 
and  velocity  would  nave  been  suflicient  to  have  swept  away  long  ago 
this  great  mass  of  deposit ;  and  the  water  above,  no  longer  kept 
back  by  the  retarded  velocity  of  the  water  in  front,  would  flow  down 
with  such  an  increased  velocity,  as  would  not  only  serve  to  keep  the 
dianoel  always  open,  but  by  lowering  the  surface  of  the  river,  render 
the  recurrence  of  a  crevasse  no  longer  possible. 

Hie  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  deepen  the  channel ;  and  thli 
work  may  be  commenced  at  the  mouth.  Let  one  of  Uie  passes 
which  at  present  is  the  deepest,  be  selected.  Let  the  volume  of 
water  which  enters  the  upper  end  of  the  pass,  be  prevented  from  di* 
viding,  thereby  decreasing  its  velocity  and  dissipating  its  strength, 
until  it  reaches  the  gulf  Let  all  the  outlets  on  either  side  of  the 
pass  be  closed,  so  that  the  water  may  he  able  to  bring  its  whole  and 
undivided  weight  and  velocity  to  bear  on  the  vast  accumulation  of 
soft  mud  at  the  mouth.  The  immediate  and  necessary  result  must 
be,  the  deepening  of  the  bar. 

In  proportion  as  the  mouth  deepens,  the  resistance  will  diminish, 
and  the  velocity  increase,  by  which  means  the  acting  power  of  the 
current  being  increased,  the  removal  of  the  bar,  and  the  decpeniDgof 
the  mouth,  will  progress  still  more  rapidly.  The  wat«r,  being  thus 
relieved  by  the  deepening  of  the  mouth  in  front,  will  not  only  flow 
more  rapidly  through  the  pass,  but  will  make  way  for  the  water 
above,  which  is  now  retarded  by  the  weight  of  the  water  in  front 
kept  back  by  the  resistance  of  the  bar.  This,  again,  will  then  flow  with 
an  increased  velocity,  and  in  turn  malce  more  rapid  way  for  the  ac- 
cumulated water  still  higher  up.  Thus,  an  increased  velocity  extend- 
ing &r  up  the  river,  will  give  a  more  immediate  relief  in  lime  of 
flood,  and  also  an  increased  power  to  render  the  continuation  of  the 
relief  steady  and  permanent,  Having  commenced  the  work  at  one 
pass,  the  same  principle  could  be  applied  to  another,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  could  be  opened  to  an  improved  navigation  also;  for 
enough  of  water  passes  by  New-Orleans  to  keep  both  channels  open, 
and  navigable  for  all  ships,  if  it  could  be  kept  from  distributing  its 
volume,  and  thereby  wasting  its  strength  into  any  other  outlets  than 
these  two.  The  same  principle  also  could  be  carried  as  far  up  the 
river  aa  might  be  thought  necessary. 

It  would  be,  however,  entirely  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  carry 
this  principlQ  so  far  up  the  river  as  to  apply  it  to  the  La  Fouche, 
Plaquemine,  and  Atchafalaya,  for  there  is  below  the  lowest  of  these 
outlets  enough  of  water  to  keep  the  two  mouths  open  and  clear,  and, 
if  properly  confined  to  its  normal  channels,  to  preserve  their  depths. 
Besides,  those  outlets  being  navigable,  there  are  vested  rights  inter- 
ested in  keeping  them  open,  that  could  not  now  he  disturbed.  But 
I  do  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  every  outlet.not  navigable, 
should  be  closed,  as  every  addition  to  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
river  will  increase  \t.avtt\oc\\.^,a.'n&c!An3e<\uently  its  power,  to  doepeit 
its  channo),  and  tibere^>j  vt^^esft  V\m\^ 
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Having  thus  deepened  the  mouth  and  given  relief  to  the  water 
Iselow,  and  also  increased  velocity  to  the  water  above,  something 
znight  be  done  to  make  the  channel  in  some  places  more  direct,  and 
^the  banks,  wherever  it  was  possible,  more  uniform. 

Where  there  was  a  bend  that  could  be  cut  through,  without  any 
extravagant  expenditure  of  labor  or  money,  whereby  the  course  of 
tlie  river  would  be  made  materially  shorter  and  more  direct,  it 
should  be  done.  This  would  increase  the  iall,(  and  consequently  the 
'velocity  and  power  of  the  current. 

Where  the  channel  is  contracted  into  a  space  narrower  than  the 
required  breadth  of  the  river,  by  any  obstructions,  geological  or  acci- 
•dental,  these  obstructions  should  be  removed,  and  the  chimnel  opened 
to  its  proper  breadth.  Where  the  channel,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  permitted  to  spread  itself  over  a  space  wider  than  usual,  it 
should  be  confined  to  the  normal  breadth. 

All  islands  and  sand-banks  in  front  of  a  projecting  bank,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  should  be  removed,  and  those  situated  in  front 
of  a  concave  bank,  and  partly  outside  of  the  proper  channel,  should 
be  Joined  to  the  continent. 

The  object  of  such  changes  must  be  obvious.  It  is  that,  by  re- 
moving the  irregularities  of  the  channel,  the  least  resistance  may  be 
opposed  to  the  current,  and  an  uniform  velocity  be  given  to  it,  so  as 
to  aid  it  as  far  as  possible,  in  establishing  and  preserving  a  perma- 
nent uniformity  in  the  chaimel  itself. 

Having  thus  improved  the  mouth,  channel  and  course  of  the 
river  as  &r  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  permanent  interests  of  those 
who  live  upon  its  banks,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  those 
improvements,  the  next  to  be  attended  to  would  be  the  levees ; — 
though  there  is,  in  reality,  no  good  reason  why  all  these  several  im- 
provements may  not  go  hand  in  hand,  and  be  carried  on  as  near  as 
may  be  necessary  at  the  same  time.  The  construction  of  levees,  as 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  general  interest,  so  it  should  be  made  an 
object  of  public  care.  They  should  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
some  regular  and  uniform  plan,  recommended  by  competent  skill, 
after  careful  examination,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  solidity.  A 
batture  of  —  feet  ought  to  be  left  between  the  channel  and  levees  on 
each  side. 

These  battures,  in  time  of  flood,  would  be  subject  to  a  considerable 
deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  and  thus  would  continue  to  rise 
higher,  and  become  every  year  a  better  protection  to  the  levees,  and 
may  furnish  materials  enough  for  their  repairs.  The  height,  and 
other  dimensions  of  the  levee,  its  mode  of  construction,  distance  from 
ihe  main  channel,  ^.,  dsc,  might  be  made  subject  to  legislative 
enactments,  and  a  state  officer  appointed  to  see  that  their  provisions 
<are  properly  enforced.  In  this  way  only  can  the  public  expect  that 
levees  will  be  constructed  of  such  uniformity,  solidity  and  durability, 
as  will  not  only  ensure  their  ability  to  resist  the  action  of  the  river 
In  high  floods,  but  will  inspire  with  confidence  every  man  whose 
interest,  perhaps  safety,  is  involved  in  the  security  they  promise. 
Where  they  are  left  to  the  construction  of  md\V\d>aiab\  ^^Vi^scLVftit^^^a^^ 
the  supervision  of  overaeers,  there  caii\>e  no  %exsax\\>^. 


But  in  order  to  cany  out  the  improTements  here  suggested,  in  tin  « 
manner  they  ought  to  be  carried  out,  that  is,  with  a  yiew  to  penna-  — 
nent  effect,  it  is  necessaiy  that  proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  place  * 
within  the  reach  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  direction  and  super-  - 
vision  of  such  works  as  may  be  undertaken,  shall  be  entrusted  with    a 
fill!  and  accurate  information,  in  every  respect,  regarding  the  river    ' 
and  its  outlets.     The   Mississippi  should  be  surveyed  from   suck 
points  on  the  river  as  may  be  judged  necessary  to  the  mouth ;  not 
a  mere  topographical  survey,  hut  such  an  one  as  Would  be   both 
geometrical  and  hydrometri(»l ;   and  would  give  the  most  complete 
information  with  regard  to  the  channel  and  bed  of  the  river,  the 
depth  of  the  one  and  the  character  of  the  other,  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  channel  at  its  ordinary  stage  and  in  time  of  flood  as  shows 
by  the  water-meter,  the  degree  of  velocity  at  variouspoints,  the  quantity 
of  sediment  brought  down,  and  the  degree  of  velocity  necessary  to  keep 
it  from  settling,— «11  such  information,  in  fine,  arising  &om  a  thorouf^ 
examination  of  the  river's  channel,  accompanied  with  correct  special 
levels,  maps  and  profiles,  as  a  competent  and  experienced  hydroteot, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  prindples  on  wliidi  river  works  should 
be  carried  on,  must  know  to  he  requisite,  in  order  to  authorize  him  to 
undertakesuch  works  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Theoutlets,  At«h^ 
falaya,  Flaquemine,  and  La  Fouche,  from  their  commencement  to  tlieir 
moudi,  should  be  su  rveyed  in  the  same  accurate  and  complete  man- 
ner.    The  efiect  upon  them  of  a  rise  in  the  main  river,  the  quantity 
of  water  they  draw  from  the  Mississippi  at  different  stages  of  the 
river,  and  the  velocity  of  thdr  currents  compared  with  that  of  the 
river,  should  he  pardcularly  noted.    This  information  should  be 
embodied  in  a  complete  and  accurate  report,  accompanied  by  suit- 
able maps  and  profUes,  on  which  should  be  displayed  the  result  of 
the  actual  measurements  and  examinations  made. 

Permanent  water-meters  should.previously  to  the  commencement 
of  these  operations,  be  erected  at  various  points  on  the  river,  and  on 
each  of  its  outlets,  so  that  accurate  information  could  always  be  ob- 
tained as  to  every  change  that  takes  place  in  the  elevation  of  the 
surface  or  bed  of  the  river,  and  its  outlets.  These  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  complete  accuracy  to  the  hydrometrical  measure- 
ments, sc. 

In  this  way  a  mass  of  information  could  be  ohtuned,  which  would 
enable  a  competent  engineer  to  proceed  with  accuracy,  despatch  and 
eertain  success.  Without  this  information,  be  would  be  working  in 
the  dark,  without  reliable  data  on  which  to  base  bis  plans,  or  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  views.  Without  it,  no  engineer,  who  has  a 
reputation,  will  risk  it  in  undertaking  works,  the  effect  of  which  ha 
cannot  calculate  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  and  the  success  of 
which  he  cannot  guaranty.  Without  it,  no  works  that  may  be  under- 
taken can  be  looked  forward  to,  by  the  public,  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  in  their  future  security,  or  even  present  success.  But 
with  this  valuable  and  necessary  informatiwi  before  the  public,  there 
oan  be  no  dif!iGaHy  \n  c&n^\u%  out  the  suggestions  previously  made, 
provided  en^neenot  (Am^XAi&V%V\'^«xAci-L'^fii£ii!ab\'&.Vj&'CQtAehnica 
06  selected  to  8UpenQ\«n4  ani  fiiteiA.  •iawo^t'ssisiiisaiXsL, 
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The  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  passes  can  be  removed  suffioientlj  to 
Admit  ships  of  any  size  to  New-Orleans,  the  bed  of  the  river  can  be 
deepened,  the  cluumel  made  in  some  degree  more  regular,  uniform 
and  direct,  and  the  levees  subjected  to  a  regular  system  of  construo- 
'tioii,  which,  accompanied  by  the  other  improvements,  can  promise 
aalety  for  the  present  and  security  for  the  future. 

MobiU,  January,  1850. 


ART.  m-PAdPIC  RAH-ROAD. 

BXPORTS  OF  THE  C0MMITTSB8  OF  BOTH  HOUBBB  OF  C0NGBX88. 

A1.TH0U0H  we  have  been  disposed  always  to  press  a  nutre  amUhem  route  than 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitney  for  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  have 
never  once  doubted  of  the  praetieaiilUy  and  great  commercial  value  of  his,  and 
that  in  its  plan  and  details  it  embraces  the  only  constitutional  mode  of  effecting 
the  great  work,  whether  through  the  agency  of  that  gentleman  or  through  any 
one  else. 

Our  hopes  of  a  more  southern  route,  we  are  now  in  fidmess  compelled  to  say, 
are  almost  entirely  at  an  end.  If  there  were  all  the  merit  in  the  world  in  its  favour, 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  North  is  against  us ;  and  when  has  the  exercise 
of  that  strength  ever  been  forborne?  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  impracticabilities  ; 
and  if  there  is  one  argument  stronger  than  another  in  support  of  our  assertion, 
it  can  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  reports,  resol^ations,  memorials,  and  addresses 
of  the  late  Memphis  Convention,  have  received  not  the  slightest  consideration  or 
attention  from  Congress,  and  are  destined,  it  is  believed,  to  lie  upon  the  table 
until  doomsday. 

Instead  of  no  road  at  all — ^for  it  is  certainly  reduced  to  this — ^we  unhesitap 
tingly  prefer  Mr.  Whitney's  as  the  only  alternative,  and  fear  that  it  is  one 
of  the  few  chances  left  of  turning  the  public  lands  into  any  advantage  which 
shall  be  shared  alike  by  all  of  the  states.  The  cry  against  land  and  monopoly, 
which  has  been  raised  at  the  North,  already  enters  Congress,  and  will  exercise 
a  despotic  sway  there.  At  every  session,  millions  of  the  public  domain  are  reck- 
lessly squandered.  The  late  "  Bounty  Bill ''  takes  off  a  third,  if  not  half  as 
much  as  Mr.  Whitney  asks,  at  a  single  swoop.  A  desperate  game  will  be  played 
over  these  spoils  at  the  next  Presidential  Canvass,  and  the  chances  are  a  hun- 
dred to  one,  that  before  five  years  this  prolific  source  of  revenue  will  be  entirely 
eot  off.  The  decree  has  almost  been  registered  already,  that  the  public  lands 
shall  henceforward  be  qivin  away  and  not  sold. 

Thinking  in  this  way,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  the  annexed  article  from 
the  pen  of  a  friend,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  whilst  we  agree  with  it  in 
the  main  outline,  there  are  particulars  from  which,  were  it  necessary  for  present 
purposes,  we  would  dissent.  By  examining  the  papers  from  our  own  pen  in  the 
Review  upon  the  subject,  the  reader  will  readily  ^eam  these  particulars.  We 
have  no  secrets  in  the  matter,  and  have  always  spoken  plainly.  Mr.  Whitney's 
road  is  only  one  of  half  a  dozen  which,  in  a  century  from  this,  will  cross  the 
(gteai  body  of  our  continent  to  the  Pacific,  as  they  now  cross  from  the  valley  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.    They  will  not  interfere  with  tacih  o\\»;t,\raX  cmite  ^AsiiiQa^sX 
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l!n«i  of  trade,  uid  traTcI,  and  potmlBtion.  If  thejb-dtM  gj(«n  tothsNaith,llien 
u  coiHolation  to  tb«  Soutb  tbot  ahe  will  come  in  for  •  ihore  before  the  Sul  d*7> 
in  thia  u  in  othet  taatteri  orer  which  Congreii  hu  ruiu  control. — (Editoi.) 

This  is  a  Bubject  which  has  occupied  much  of  the  public  ftttenlioB 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  its  tmportauce  since  the  aogui»tj(Hi  ot 
our  Pacific  possessions  is  so  manifest,  that  all  admit  the  work  must 
he,  and  but  few  doubt  that  it  can,  be  accomplished  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Whitney,  the  projector  of  the  stupendous  enterprise,  has  been 
untiring  in  his  efforts  and  energy  in  making  the  subject  known  to  the 
public,  and  in  urging  it  upon  the  consideration  of  Congress ;  and  from 
the  favorable  reports  of  different  committees  of  both  houses,  as  also 
from  the  very  favorable  impression  he  has  made  upon  the  minds  of 
tiie  members  and  upon  the  public  at  large,  it  was  expected  that  some 
definite  action  would  have  been  had  before  this.  In  the  meantime, 
sectional  and  local  interests,  and  personal  jealousies,  have  reared 
themselves  in  oppoaition,  and  possibly  placed  in  dangerthis,  the  cnly 
feasible  plan,  for  the  great  work,  which  may  now  be  defeated  for  ever. 

The  South  have  generally  favored  Mr.  Whitney's  scheme,  and  seve- 
re southern  states  l^islatu res  have  adopted  reaohitions  atrongly  m 
its  &vor,  recommending  its  adoption,  &c. ;  but  since  the  acquisi- 
tion of  California,  and  the  increased  agitation  of  the  slavery  questitot, 
she  has  felt  a  strong  desire  to  have  Uie  road  located  as  far  south  as 
possible.  The  two  conventions  hold  last  fall,  the  one  at  St.  Louia 
and  the  other  at  Memphis,  may  be  said  to  have  represented  local  in- 
terests, St  Louis  and  the  adjacent  country  urged  St,  Louia  as  the 
only  suitable  starting  point,  while  Memphis  as  warmly  supported  her 
position,  and  the  two  together  were  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Whitney,  be- 
cause bis  plan  oould  not  accommodate  either.  These  two  conventions 
were  unanimous  on  the  great  importance  of  the  work,  and  declared 
it  must  be  done.  Mr.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Canals,  in  his  able  report  to  the  House  of  Eepreacntativea, 
which  is  now  before  us,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  two  conventioni, 
"but  while  they  have  seemed  to  prefer  a  more  southern  route,  or  a 
more  southern  point  of  departure  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, they  have  pointed  out  no  mtam  of  executing  their  respective 
plans,  except  by  dependence  on  the  national  treasury;  and  the  com- 
mittee think,  that  if  those  conventions  had  been  brought  to  the  ques- 
tion of  meant  they  would  have  been  confounded.  None  can  deny  that 
this  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  questions  on  this  subject.  For  the  grand 
trunk  road  with  three  branches  it  was  agreed,  first,  as  to  the  meajtt, 
that  the  government  must  take  the  work  in  hand ;  in  other  words,  th« 
national  treasury  is  to  furnish  the  means  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

Kublic  lands,  ^fow  it  must  be  seen,  that  the  three  branches  from  the 
[ississippi  to  Independence  must  first  be  constructed,  for  the  trans- 
port of  materials  to  and  westward  from  that  point  for  all  the  necesai- 
tJes  of  tfie  road,  as  well  as  for  progressive  settlement,  as  there  are 
little  or  no  matenaVs  beyoad. 

"Let  us,  t^cn,  cometo^X^e  twA\M.ftv«R'&ifc<aa».,widweshal]  Bni, 
«■  your  commilte©  \»iier»e»,V!n».\.  »&ft.t  ■&«  wMi-*Ki*  ^ 
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fied,  there  will  not  remain  enough  of  available  land  to  build  these 
tihree  branches  to  Independence.  Whence,  then,  are  to  come  the  nxonf 
for  this  trunk  road  from  Independence  to  the  Pacilic?  The  question 
of  means  is  therefore  exhausted,  and  falls  to  the  ground,  on  any  other 
plan  than  that  ,of  Mr.  Whitney.  Your  committee  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  government  itself,  with  all  its  n[ieans  and  credit, 
'would  sink  under  the  attempt  to  build  this  road  on  any  other  plan." 
And  the  committee,  throughout  the  report,  ahow  conclusively,  that 
no  other  plan  than  Mr.  Whitney's  would  receive  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  or  be  recommended  by  a  committee. 

TTie  report  of  Senator  Bright,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads 
and  CtmaJs,  takes  the  same  ground  in  the  most  decided  manner.  Mr. 
Bright  is  favorably  known  to  the  South,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, for  practical  and  sound  constitutional  views ;  we  take  great  ple^ 
rare  in  making  extracts  from,  and  comments  upon,  bb  lucid  and  abla 
report. 

He  goes  into  an  examination  of  the  other  plans — of  whioh  there 
■re  three — as  compared  with  Mr.  Whitney's  : — 

"  First.  A  covemment  work  directly. 

"  Second.  The  loan  of  the  govemment  credit  to  a  company  iscorpora- 
ted  for  the  object. 

"  Third.  Setting  spart  a  specific  portion  of  the  nniional  reienoe  from 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  lesTing  the  wurk  still  in  the  hsiids  of  the 
gDvemment." 

All  of  these  plans  the  committee  pronounce  as  unconstitutional 
and  impracticable.  The  latter,  in  addition  to  its  possessing  all  the 
difficulties  and  constitutional  objections  of  the  first  and  second,  is 
impracticable  on  account  of  means ;  for,  with  the  disposition  which 
lias  been  and  is  being  made  of  the  public  lands,  it  is  rendered  certain 
tlkat  ^e  receipts  into  the  treasury  will  be  altofzether  inadequate  for 
■Dch  a  purpose.  But  the  insurmountable  difficulties  presented  in 
tbeae  three  plans  are  superseded  by  substituting  the  principle  of  pri- 
^Mte  enterprise  and  privaU  reapojisibilili/,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's plan,  which  is,  that  a  belt  of  territory  sixty  miles  wide — that 
is,  thirty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road — with  its  eastern  base  on 
Lake  Michigan,  and  its  western  on  the  Pacific,  comprehending  about 
78,000,000  of  acres,  shall  be  sold  and  appropriated  to  this  object,  to 
be  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Whitney  at  the  national  treasury,  at  ten 
cents  per  aore — good,  had  and  indifferent — amounting  to  nearly 
•8,000,000. 

And  "  the  bill  provides,  that  the  first  eight  hundred  miles  of  good  lend 
shall  be  divided  into  secnons  of  five  miles  each— that  is.  five  miles  by 
aixty ;  and  that,  after  Mr.  Whitney  shall  have  built  hia  first  ten  miles  of 
road,  and  after  it  shall  ha*B  been  accepted  by  the  goycrnmenl  commis- 
«i(>ner  appointed  for  the  purpose,  as  being  in  all  thines  a  fulfilment  of  Mr. 
■Whitney's  engagements,  and  not  till  then,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  sell  the 
Srat  sectimi  of  five  miles  by  si«y,  as  well  as  he  can.  to  reimlinrso  himself 
&r  his  expenclitares  dd  the  first  ten  miles  uf  mad  already  completed  snd 
mceepted ;  and  ao  on,  in  the  same  manner  and  oa  t\v«  asm«  «»^«u3B&,Vtt 
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•very  inccetnve  ten  milei  of  the  fint  eight  ImudrMl,  laaving  «tmt  titm- 
utte  section  of  five  milei  bv  «xty  natoDched,  with  all  its  increMM  Tdne 
createil  by  the  road,  bb  pnblic  secnrity  for  carrying  on  the  work  to  tba 
Pacific.  Thaa,  when  the  rued  shall  have  been  completed  throngb  Hat 
eight  hundred  miles  of  good  land,  the  eovemment  will  hold,  i 
•      •  ■  oof  thew    ■     • 


for  the  eitenrion  and  final  completion  of  the  work,  the  road  itself,  all  ita 
machinery,  four  hundred  niile*  by  *>i^  of  these  good  lands,  mitouched, 
and  raised  to  a  high  value  by  this  pnbUc  work,  together  widi  the  ennra 


"  The  bill  also  providea,  that  the  titles  of  the  lands  soU  by  Mr.  Whit 
ney  shall  be  given  lo  the  actaal  purchasera  by  the  government,  and  not 
b_y  him,  and  mat  all  remainders  unsold  shall  be  disposed  of  at  public  aoc- 
tion,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  after  the  road  shall  have  been  completed  ov 
each  ten  mile  section — that  is,  the  unsold  parts  of  Mr.  Whitney's  sections 
of  five  miles  bv  siitv  ;  and  this,  to  prevent  the  reservation  of  lands  fat 
•peenlatian.  From  toe  end  of  this  first  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  Pacific, 
where  the  lands  are  poor  and  unavailable,  the  bill  provides  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ney shall  proceed  as  follows,  to  wit :  that,  at  the  end  of  every  ten  miles  at 
road  completed  and  accepted  as  before,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  sell  the 
whole  section  of  ten  miles  by  sixty,  to  reimbarse  himself,  as  far  as  the 
■ales  will  go,  for  his  expenditures  on  that  ten  miles  of  road ;  and  for  any 
deficit,  he  shall  be  entitled  io  go  back  and  sell  at  pnblic  auction,  to  the 
highest  bidder,  in  lota  of  forty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  ecrea,  as  much  of 
the  reserved,  untouched  lan^  on  the  first  eight  hundred  miles  as  this  de- 
ficit may  require ;  and  so  on,  and  in  the  same  manner,  for  every  sacceed- 
ing  ten  miles,  to  the  Pacific,  selline  the  lands  of  each  ten  mile  section  after 
the  road  shall  have  been  completed  and  accepted,  and  going  back  to  sell 
the  reserved  lands  only  when  and  so  far  as  there  may  be  a  deficit,  as  be- 
fore ;  and  all  this  under  the  supervision  and  aathoritv  of  the  government 
commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  to  the  fulfilment  cf  the  terms 
of  the  bill. 

"  If.  at  aqy  stage  of  this  work,  Mr.  Whitney  shall  fail  on  his  part, 
the  bill  provides  that  all  his  rights  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  government, 
and  that  the  road,  so  far  as  completed,  with  all  its  machinery,  shall  belong 
to  the  government;  and  Gongreis  may  sell  or  dispose  of  it  as  may  be 
deemed  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation ;  and  alt  the  unsold  and  reaerved 
lands  would  revert  and  belong  to  the  nation,  the  same  as  if  this  act  had 
never  been  made  a  law.  And  if  Mr.  Whitney  should  die,  his  successors 
would  be  under  the  same  obligations,  and  liable  to  the  same  penalties,  on 
ibe  same  conditions.  The  bill  also  provides,  that,  when  the  road  is  com- 
pleted to  the  Pacific,  with  its  machinery  in  operation,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Congress,  so  that  the  government  can  in  no  way  be  made  liable  for  tb« 
expenses  of  its  operation  and  repairs,  thra  whatever,  if  om/,  surplus  lands 
may  remain  unsold,  shall  be  sold  for  the  account  and  benefit  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney ;  and  whatever  sarplua  money  may  remain,  after  paying  all  charges 
■gainst  said  road,  shall  be  his,  as  a  reward  or  compensation  for  this  work, 
and  the  road  and  its  machinery  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  tit  ths 
nation.  Altfaongh  the  bill  provides  that  the  title  thereto  shall  vest  in  Mr. 
Whitney,  still  uongress  retains  (he  power  to  fix  snd  regulate  the  tolls  for 
both  passengers  and  merchandise,  so  that  no  more  sh^l  be  earned  than 
barely  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  operation  end  repairs,  and  the  United 
States  mails  are  to  be  transported  free.     Congress  will  hold  the  power  to    i 

Sve  the  management  of  the  road  to  any  other  party,  at  any  time  whea  ' 
r.  Whitney  may  {«>!  ui  o^rate  it  as  the  wants  of  the  people  require.  . 
Thus  it  is  clear  to  yo'M  cwMtaUe^^'^u;.  ■^t,NlV\'aifi'«  only  chance  of  ' 
gain  from  the  enlotptwe  v*Sii^.\vft  'W^  "A  Ta<iiiA^'^«\uA^\i'}\i^i^tra^ 
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he  road  tfamngb  then,  produce  him  a  mm  aeeeding  whu  win  hive  been 
(i*  kctaal  ootlfty  for  the  cimstrucuon  of  the  rosd,  ita  machinery,  ind  the 
(8,000,000,  or  tne  ten  centa  per  acre,  which  he  is  to  pay  into  the  treaaary 
tt  the  United  States  for  the  entire  belt  of  Innd^and  thia  all  a  erealwm 
ram  his  efforts  and  meuu,  a  pontine  ertation  and  a  fontne  gain  to  the 


**  Your  committee  believe,  that,  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  it  is  not 
KMsible  that  the  government  or  public  ahonld  riak  or  lose  anything;  and  ao 
MI  ma  the  road  goea,  thongb  it  should  not  be  completed,  the  public  will  be 
gainers.  In  any  contingency  whatever,  ahonid  the  road  be  commenced 
■ltd  continued  for  one  hundred  or  two  hundred,  or  more  milea,  the  govern- 
ment will  hold  ■  capital  under  ita  control  for  a  new  arrangement,  if  reqnired, 
to  complete  the  road,  withoat  lose  and  without  taxing  the  people. 

*'  In  this  manner,  and  in  the  execution  of  thia  atupendons  work,  the 
CcmDtry  will  realize,  aa  yonr  committee  believr,  all  the  energy  and  effect 
of  private  enterprise,  without  risk  and  without  expense,  and  will  have,  in 
the  end,  a  public  work  costing  upwards  of  $60,000,000,  with  9B,()OO,00O 
in  the  pnolic  treaanry,  for  lands  which,  without  the  road,  wonld  never 
produce  to  the  government  910,000,000,  and  when  the  same  work  done  by 
the  nvemment  would  probably  cost  near  S200,000,000,  which  wonld  leave 
a  pd>lic  debt  of  at  least,  as  your  committee  believe,  3190,000,000,  fiir  the 
interest  on  which  would  be  required  a  perpetual  tax  on  the  property  and 
industry  of  the  nation ;  whereas,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  it  will  not 
cost  the  nation  a  single  dollar,  and  the  public  treaanry  will  have  SB.OOO,- 
OOO  in  its  vaults  for  theae  lenda." 

It  ia  Mr.  Whitney's  declaration,  that  he  can  complete  the  road  to 
the  Paoitio  in  fitted  years,  but  the  bill  limits  him  to  twenty-five 
years,  divided  into  three  sections ;  a  failure  of  one  is  a  forfeiture 
of  all. 

The  committee  add,  that  the  road  built  after  this  plan,  subjecting 
transportation  to  no  tolls,  except  only  for  its  expenaee  of  operation, 
would  accomplish  the  great  objects  aimed  at,  and  the  products  of  the 
Uissis-iippi  baain  could  be  token  to  Asia,  and  exchanged  fbr  their  rich 
manufactures  and  products.  Hie  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asia 
would  pass  over  it ;  in  a  word,  t^  whole  commerce  and  intercourse 
between  a  population  of  350,000,000  in  Europe,  and  500,000,000  in 
Asia. 

The  committee  also  considered,  that  a  "rul-road  to  the  Fadiio,  if 
obliged  to  chaise  tolls  on  transportation  to  earn  the  interest  on  its  cost 
of  construction,  could  not  be  sustained;  the  necessarily  high  tolls 
would  exclude  business ;  andareof  the  opinion  that  the  rood  can  never 
be  built  and  sustained  except  by  capital  created  by  itself^  as  by  the  plan 
proposed ;  and  that  it  would  be  doomed  to  failure  if  attempted  by 
the  government,  or  on  the  credit  of  the  government,  as  the  people 
would  never  submit  to  perpetual  taxation  for  the  interest  on  its  cost, 
lie  cheap  transport  to  be  obtained  by  this  plan  involves  the  only 
principle  on  which  this  road  can  be  made  a  sucoessAil  enterprise,  and 
tbe  more  satis&ulory,  because  it  will  not  cost  die  government  or 
fteople  a  single  dollar." 

"  Tour  committee  think  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and  enormondy  ex- 
yenave,  if  not  impotsible,  (o  ctnstmet  mcb  »  mad  tlhioia^  «.wtw  «cia3« 
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wilderness,  on  any  plan  of  means,  unless  settlement  can  keep  pace  with  tks 
work ;  and  that  this  plan,  as  it  connects  the  sale  and  settlement  of  theltadi 
with  the  work  itself,  is  not  only  the  only  sure  plan  of  means,  bat  by  it  ths 
work  will  advance  as  rapidly,  or  more  so,  than  on  any  other  plan.  Be- 
sides, these  lands,  with  this  great  highway  through  their  centre,  coidd  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  fail  to  command  any  amount  of  mosey 
required  for  the  progress  of  the  work,  as  their  daily  increasing  value  woald 
render  them  the  most  safe  and  most  profitable  investment  for  money. 

**  Your  committee  believe  that  the  building  of  the  road  will  undtmbtedly 
create  facilities  (or  settlenient  on  its  line  for  at  least  the  800  miles  of  gaoi 
lands,  and  cause  a  demand  for  them  to  an  available  amount  of  mesn 
equal  to  any  possible  judicious  application  of  means  to  the  constmcooa  of 
the  work ;  and  the  reserved  half  of  lands,  daily  increasing  in  value,  woaU 
certainly  be  a  sure  source  of  capital  for  an  equal  or  greater  tlistance  beyond 
the  good  and  through  the  poor  lands,  a  part  of  whicn  latter  would  nodoibt 
be  made  available  for  settlement  by  means  of  the  road. 

**  Objections  have  been  urged  against  this  plan, 

*'  First.  That  it  is  too  immense  to  be  placed  under  the  management  of 
one  individual. 

**  Second.  That  its  magnitude,  and  time  required  to  complete  it,  wo«14 
render  it  impossible  to  procure  capital  for  its  execution. 

**  Third.  That  it  would  be  unwise  to  place  such  a  work,  subject  to  ths 
contingency  of  the  life  of  a  single  man." 

1.  Now  it  is  presumed,  that  these  objections  haye  been  made  by 
those  who  have  not  examined,  and  do  not  suffieientlj  understand  the 
grand  principles  of  the  plan.  The  committee  say,  '*  any  one  may 
say,  that  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific  can,  and  ought  to  be  built ;  and 
that  this  or  the  other  is  the  better  plan  and  best  route ;  but  no  one 
will  pretend  that  a  work  of  such  magnitude  can  be  accomplished 
without  means,  and  means  certain  and  available  to  an  immense 
amount."  And  the  man  who  has  devised  the  only  fiasihlt  plany  in 
all  its  details,  from  beginning  to  end,  for  the  acoomplishment  of  thb 
stupendous  work,  which  is  to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  the  rontei 
of  commerce,  bring  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  world  oo  its 
line,  and  make  our  country  the  great  focus  of  the  commercial  tru» 
actions  of  all  nations ;  making  the  heart  of  our  country  the  centie  of 
the  world,  its  banking  house  and  its  great  exchange,  without  the 
outlay  of  one  dollar  by  the  nation,  or  any  burden  or  tax  upon  the 
people — the  man  who  has  devoted  to  this  great  object,  exclusifely, 
more  than  eight  years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life,  at  his  own  expense, 
and  procured  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  some  twenty  state 
legislatures,  as  well  as  of  public  meetings  in  many  of  the  principal 
populous  cities  throughout  the  country — ^the  man  who  originated 
the  whole  subject,  long  before  our  possessions  in  Oregon  were  secured 
to  us,  and  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  its  present  position  before 
Congress  and  the  public — if  he  is  not  competent,  under  the  complete 
control  of  Congress,  to  execute  his  own  designs,  then  who,  we  ask, 
is  the  man,  or  who  are  the  men  combined,  to  whom  the  nation  oai 
look  for  the  ac/aom^U&hment  of  the  undertaking. 

2.  The  s%coTv^  o>a\wj;\AQii^\>cw^  \\cv\«ws^^      ^^^^^^vek^q^ca^itid,  owing 
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ft«a  mile  section  of  road  may  depend  dutiiutly  and  exebitivtly  upoD 
£tfl  own  section  of  live  miles  by  sixty,  (the  half  of  ths  lands  through 
'^rhich  this  ten  miles  may  have  been  built ;)  that  is,  a  man  or  men 
xnay  loan  the  money  to  build  one  section  or  ten  or  niore  sections  of 
ten  miles  each,  and  when  each  section  of  ten  miles  shall  have  been 
completed,  the  sale  of  the  land  would  commence,  and  as  fast  as  sold, 
return  the  loan,  so  that  the  loan  may  be  paid  back,  Just  as  soon  and 
ns  fast  as  might  be  desired,  though  the  sccui'ity  would  bo  constantly 
increasing,  by  means  of  the  road,  as  well  as  by  liio  influence  of  con- 
stvit  settlement ;  that  each  section  of  ten  miles  may  depend  tnttrtly 
vpon  itself,  and  be  settled  by  itself  without  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  work.     This  is  the  great  principle  by  which  this  tremendous 
enterprise  is  to  be  made  as  simple  as  any  ordinary,  every -day  trans- 
action ;  without  corporate  powers  from  Congress ;  without  a  com- 
pany, without  stock,  and  without  dividends — and  compared  with  the 
efiect  which  all  rail-roads  have  had  in  increasing  the  value  of  agricul- 
tanl  lands  on  their  line  and  in  their  vicinity,  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  lands  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  road, 
to  furnish  all  the  means  that  may  be  required  for  its  most  speedy 
construction. 

3.  The  objection  to  its  being  subject  to  the  contingency  of  the 
life  of  one  man. 

This  is  answered  in  part  by  the  answer  to  the  second,  because  a 
machine  so  simple,  once  put  into  operation,  as  it  provides  in  itself  the 
power  for  its  own  motion,  will  perform  its  course  almost  alone,  and 
m  case  of  Ur.  Whitney's  death,  it  would  run  on  the  same  with  his 
successors. 

On  the  subject  of  a  route  for  the  road,  the  Committee  of  Congress 
bare  made  that  entirely  subject  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  means. — 
Hie  lands  being  the  only  source  of  means,  can  be  niade  available 
only  by  building  the  road  over  them ;  and  as  the  sale  of  the  landa 
to  Mr.  Whitney  is  a  positive  sale,  and  the  construction  of  the  rood 
by  him  strictly  and  purely  an  individual  enterprise,  neither  the  com- 
mittee nor  Congress  can  decide  upon  a  route  for  Mr.  Whitney. 

"  He  himself  mart  decide,  first,  whether  the  lands  on  the  line  of  his 
propoied  roote  can  be  made  available  for  means ;  Ecit,  whether  ibey  will 
nmish  material— limber,  stone.  &c. — for  the  work,  and  for  progressiie 
tettlement,  as  the  work  advances  to  where  Each  materials  do  nnt  eitst; 
Uid  whether  facilitiea  for  the  cummeDcement  of  ancfa  a  work,  with  cheap 
and  certain  meaaa  of  tran|port,  can  be  had  and  do  exist  at  his  starling 
point.  Then,  having  ascertained  that  his  mate  ia  feasible,  his  wsy  is 
clear,  and,  as  your  committee  believe,  his  progress  certain.  But  of  this 
he  must  decide  ht  bimeelf,  as  the  risk  and  responsibility  are  all  hia  own. 
An  attempt  to  decide  any  of  these  points  by  yonr  commitlee  or  by  Con- 
fess, micbt,  and  probably  would,  render  the  whole  plan  impracticable. 

"  No  plan  or  route  fnr  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  opinion  of  yonr 
committee,  ia  feasible,  unless  they  together  fn mi sh  an  adequate  ami  obtain- 
able amount  of  capital  or  means,  and  a  anfEciency  of  mde  material,  on  or 
at  the  commencement  of  the  route,  for  the  road,  Kir  sottlements,  for  towns, 
-villages,  dtc.,  and  fuel,  &c.  These,  as  ifour  committee  believe,  are  abio- 
lolely  necessary,  not  only  for  the  road  itself,  but  as  the  only  means,  with 
the  toad,  of  Tendering  the  lands  available  for  tettlemnft  ^tn  &«  (;t;«x  $>&- 
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Udm  where  thoM  miteriale  do  not  tmU  Tour  committee  believe,  u  in- 
fbnned  by  Mr.  Whitney,  that  sTailable  lauds,  with  timber, othermaterul. 
and  with  facilities  for  the  work,  do  not  eiitt  and  cannot  be  had  on  aaj 
Other  ronte,  io  as  to  jnMify  the  cammencement  of  the  work  with  any  poa- 
nble  hope  of  succeu.  and  that  he  would  not  attempt  it  on  any  other  roate. 
There  is  no  plan  before  yoar  committee  in  competition  or  conflicting  with 
Mr.  Whitney's  that  does  not  depend,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  oo  the 
public  treasury,  or  on  govemment  credit,  for  means. 

**  Moreover,  your  committee  belieTe  it  will  be  found,  by  actoal  meamre- 
ment,  that  the  ronte  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitney  ii  the  most  direct  and  ihoit- 
•st  for  commercG  fnnn  all  oar  Atlantic  cities  to  the  PaeiGc,  by  the  SooA 
Pass,  (probably  the  only  feasible  ronte,)  and  aronnd  the  globe — which  it 
the  great  end  in  view.  It  is  shorter,  for  example,  trom  Baltimore  to  the 
great  Sonth  Paw  by  more  than  three  hundred  miles  than  by  way  of  St. 
Louis ;  and  the  eastern  terminus,  or  the  crosnng  of  the  Mississippi  riTer, 
reckoning  on  other  coonecting  lines  of  railroad  sxistine  and  projected,  ii 
nearer  to  Mobile  by  three  hundred  miles  than  to  New- York,  and  fire  hnn- 
dred  miles  nearer  to  Mobile  than  to  Boston ;  and,  as  appears  to  yonr  com- 
mittee, it  would  be  more  fair  and  more  equal  for  all  onr  Atlantic  ports  thja 
a  more  southern  ronte ;  and,  amongst  the  several  routes  proposed,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  one  by  which  a  bne  of  rail-road  can  be  extended  froo 
our  Atlantic  Ports  lo  the  Pacific  without  being  broken  by  rivers  or  waterw- 
which  cannot  be  bridged — a  most  imperative  necestdty  for  sach  a  highway 
of  commerce  acroaa  this  continent,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  truiship— 
ments  and  comtnissioua  often  amount  to  as  much  or  more  than  the  trsm»- 

Ttie  report  exhibits  our  commerce  with  all  Asia  to  be  limited  in 
its  variety  uid  amount,  being  an  a^regBte  of  but  about  (13,000,000 
per  annum,  and  a  balance  against  us  of  Bome  (7,000,000  to  be  paid 
through  England  ;  while  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  Asift,  in  whidi 
we  do  not  putidpate  to  the  value  of  one  dollar,  amounts  to  an  n- 
Dual  aggregate  of  $250,000,000.  Iliat  our  commerce  with  A^a  cn- 
not  be  augmented  to  any  advantage  to  us  while  on  its  present  route, 
time  and  expense  being  against  it,  aa  well  as  being  subject  to  damage 
and  destruction  by  climate,  dec.,  dec.  Nor  will  our  possessions  cm 
the  Pacific,  however  populous  they  ma^  become,  increase  the  com- 
merce of  our  Atlantic  slope  and  the  Mississippi  basin  witli  Asia,  be- 
cause, separated  and  distinct  in  interest  from  us,  and  enjoying  the  same 
climate,  their  general  products  being  also  ^e  same  as  ours ;  their 
markets  and  exchanges — their  commerce  and  intercourse,  must  be 
with  the  different  paraltela  of  their  own  slope  or  coast,  with  the 
blanda  of  the  Pscifio  «id  with  all  Asia,  in  ttu  benefits  from  irtiich  we 
oan  participate  only  to  a  limit«d  extent.  The  great  objects  of  this 
road,  then,  are,  to  change  the  route  for  the  commerce  of  Europe  with 
Asia  to  it,  and  render  that  commerce  tributary  to  us,  on  which  the 
road  must  mainly  depend  for  its  support,  and  to  make  a  cheap  means 
of  transport  for  the  products  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  marketa  of  all  Asia,  and  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  which  will  not 
■ubject  those  products  to  damage  and  decay,  and  so  fitr  north  that 
the  sphere  of  the  (globe  will  shorten  the  diatsnoe  so  as  to  insure  the 
MOOmpliabme&l  of  \h«a«  o>i^»:Xa.  I^&i  it.  ia  worthy  of  remark  hers. 
that  all  theMvwtt»ii«n'fW«&\ft>%n«>'^i«  V^^^'\f)>£x.'Wl^nef- 


in  his  first  memoriftl  to  Cotigresa  written  in  1844,  long  before  our 
j)ossessions  in  Oregon  were  secured  to  us.     The  Committee  say ; 

"  Distance,  time,  and  cost  of  trBusport,  are  the  controlling  laws  of  trade. 
Xj  raeasuiing  a  globe,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  parallel  proposed  for  this 
road  is  the  shortest  line  between  oQr  Atlantic  porta  and  Asia,  and  the  short- 
est line  between  Europe  and  Asia  across  our  continent ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  belt  around  embraces,  and  that  this  route  would  ac- 
commodate, nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  globe— that  is,  the  entei- 
prising  and  iodnstcioaB  part.  And  from  the  estimates  of  practical  en- 
gineers and  rail- road  manngers,  it  ia  evident  that  the  low  rates  of  transport 
between  Asia  and  onr  Atlantic  ports  by  this  proposed  road  would  be  less 
than  on  the  present  route  in  shins ;  and  it  is  here  pertinent  to  remark,  that 
freight  on  rail-roeds  is  estimated  by  weight,  whereas  on  ships  it  is  estitna- 
led  by  measurement  of  forty  feet  per  ton,  requiring  twotonsmeasarementoF 
teas  and  ordinary  merchandise  to  make  one  Ion  weight.  Tomakeacompari- 
SOD,  it  i^  necessary  to  donble  the  price  per  ship  to  eqnal  the  ton  wei|;ht  by 
rail-road.  And  it  is  shown  that  vessels  bound  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  would  never  go  by  the  isthmus  of  Mexico,  even  with 
■  ship  canal ;  for  the  distance  from  Canton  to  London  would  be  increased 
3,228  miles  beyond  the  present  route  aronnd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Prom   Singapore  and  other  ports,  the  difference  would  be  still  g      '    ' 


t^aiast  the  isthmus,  and  with  always  favorable  trade  winds,  for  the  voy- 
Rffer  from  Asia  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Between  New- 
York  and  Canton,  though  the  distance  by  the  isthmus  would  be  about 


1,100  miles  less  than  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  still  the  alwaya 
favorable  trade-winds  would  make  the  Cape  the  quickest  return  route ; 
and  the  return  voyage  is  always  the  important  one  as  to  time. 

"  The  di Stan ce'from  New- York  to  China,  by  Panama,  is  13,13B  miles; 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  14,255  miles ;  time  by  sails  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  sinty  days.  From  New-York  to  Shanghai,  in  China, 
by  the  proposed  rsil-rosd,  is  8,361  miles ;  time  by  steam,  twenty-five 
davs.  From  Canton  to  London,  by  the  Csije  of  Good  Heme,  is  13,330 
■  miles  ;  by  Panama,  15,568  miles ;  time  by  sails,  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  days;  voyage  out  and  home,  average,  over  a  year.  From 
London  to  Shanghai,  bj  the  proposed  road, is  11,361  miles;  time  by  steam, 
thirty-seven  days.  From  New-York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
.  by  steamers,  and  by  the  isthmus,  is  6,600  miles ;  time,  about  tbir^-five 
days;  distance  for  sail  vessels  would,  owicg  to  the  trade-winds  m  the 
PaciRc,  be  much  greater,  and  time  would  be  three  to  four  months.  From 
New- York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colombia  river,  by  the  proposed  road, 
'  would  be  but  2,961  miles,  and  time  from  five  to  eight  days.  The  results 
would  be  similar  to  San  Francisco,  or  to  any  of  our  Pacific  coast  posses- 
sions, and  the  expenses  of  transit  would  always  be  in  favor  of  the  rail- 
road  route,  which,  with  the  great  saving  of  time,  it  being  the  great  and 
controlling  law  of  trade,  would  settle  the  question  forever,  as  your  com- 
mittee believe,  as  to  the  routes  of  all  or  the  principal  part  of  the  commerce 
between  these  great  parts  of  the  world. 

"  With  these  facts  sa  to  time  and  diatance,  which  have  been  adopted 
and  published  in  the  reports  of  committees  on  this  subject,  in  both  houses 
of  Congress,  and  authenticated  from  undoubted  sonrces,  your  committee 
cannot  doubt  that  the  execution  of  this  road,  as  proposed,  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  entire  coromerciet  world,  and  its  social  and  political  in> 
floences  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  important." 
The  report  is  then  summed  up  by  stating, 
"  1st  The  great  importance  aud  necesnX^  ot  \W  '^o^^oa&'\MK&. 
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riiowD  by  tke  Comimttee,  also  that  the  people  haye  dedded  upon  il, 
and  on  this  plan,  620. 

2d.  That  to  attempt  it  from  a  dependence  upon  the  public  treas- 
ury, either  directly  or  indiVectly,  or  on  the  credit  of  the  government 
loaned  to  a  company  for  means,  is  impracticable ;  but  if  possible  on 
these  plans,  the  necessarily  high  tolls  for  the  interest  on  its  cost  would 
exclude  business,  the  work  could  not  be  sustained,  and  would  fiul  to 
aocomplish  the  objects  aimed  at.     But 

8d.  Your  Committee  believe  it  has  been  shown  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed creates  its  own  means,  requires  no  tolls  for  interest  on  its  cost, 
imposes  no  tax  or  debt  on  the  nation  or  people,  involves  no  constitu- 
tional or  sectioifal  question  or  difficulty,  and,  if  executed,  will,  as  your 
oommittee  believe,  accomplish  the  ends  and  objects  aimed  at 

And  now  oome  the  important  practical  points  to  be  decided  oa 
by  your  Committee  and  by  Congress. 

Will  we  sell  these  lands,  now  valueless  and  almost  useless,  as  pro- 
posed, for  a  sum  exceeding  that  which  can  be  expected  from  any  othtf 
source,  besides  under  such  restrictions  and  conditions  as  will  guaran- 
tee the  accomplishment  of  this  great  highway  for  nations  1 

**  Or  will  we  decide  against  this  great  work,  promising  these  vast  and 
important  results — abandon  them  afi — let  our  Pacific  possessions  separatt 
and  form  an  independent  nation,  controlling,  as  they  will,  the  immence 
fisheries  and  commerce  of  the  vast  Pacific,  with  the  commerce  oi  Japan, 
China,  and  all  Asia  ?  Will  we  decide  that  the  lands  which  can  now  be 
applied  to  and  effect  the  accomplishment  of  this  stupendous  and  tmly  na- 
ifri^  tional  work,  shall  be  wasted  away  for  party  political  capital,  and  other 

purposes,  whereby  the  nation  can  never  receive  any  direct  benefit — whea, 
too,  the  objects  urged  by  those  who  wish  to  dispose  of  the  lands  to  settlers 
without  pay  would  be  more  immediately  effected  in  the  accomphshmeat 
.1  of  this  work,  because  its  construction  would  give  employment  to  settlers, 

'3  and  create  the  means  to  pay  for  their  lands,  and  place  them  a  hundred 

*|  fold  better  off  than  to  have  the  lands  free  of  cost  without  the  road,  which 

d  is  the  only  means  by  which  their  products  could  reach  the  markets,  ao  ai 

^  to  yield  a  return  for  their  labor  ? 

**  Your  committee  cannot  hesitate  in  forming  a  decision  upon  this  sob- ' 
ject,  not  doubting  that  those  who  examine  it  will  be  impi;essed  with  the 
same  views,  and  form  the  same  conclusions  as  your  coimnittee  have  daat' 
Therefore,  your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  die 
bill  proposed,  and  urge  its  immediate  adoption.  The  various  plans  aod 
bills  now  before  Congress  for  disposing  of  very  large  amounts  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  together  with  the  constant  demand  for  actual  settlement,  par- 
ticularly at  the  first  part  or  commencement  of  the  proposed  route,  ore  ren- 
dering the  execution  of  this  plan  more  and  more  difficult  every  day ;  and 
your  committee  believe  the  time  must  soon  arrive  when  these  lands,' on  the 
first  part  of  the  route,  so  desirable  for  immediate  available  means,  and 

•  y'i  possessing  timber,  materials,  and  facilities  for  commencing  and  carryiog 

on  the  work  into  the  wilderness,  will  be  so  far  disposed  of.  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  to  render  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  doubtful  or  impossi- 
ble.    A.nd  to  wait  for  further  surveys  and  explorations,  as  has  been  pro- 

*  posed  b^  sortve,  vjo\i\^/vc\.  xJcva  o^v£v\vi\v  ^^  ^vi>^  cc\mmittee,  be  the  defeat 

and  abandoTvmeiit  c\l  \>\\*  \^\ixi  ^ox^n^a  \  -okA  \sfci\\^v^^  "v^^b^^vN^is^^ts.  of 
^uTvevsfot  a  taWTOTi^  \»  xJcv^  ^«.ca^^  ^av»\$w  \>is\>i  \»  t^cs«ss>A»c*^  \j.xv  "'i*. 
people  aa  aaxieuonJ«x%  xNi^  «>mm«ac^«^%.  ^l  ^  ^H«ts«««x  ^^^^Ni^ 
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Tonr  committefl  euiitot  reeootnieiid,  dot  would  it  be  nnctioied  by  th«  peo- 
ple, as  your  committee  believe ;  neither  do  yom  commioce  think  it  at  dl 
necessary,  nor  does  this  plan  require,  to  delay  the  adoption  of  thiabill  ior 
further  surveys.  The  rivers  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Whitney  him- 
self, to  ascertain  at  what  points  they  can  be  bridged.  From  the  lake  to 
his  point  on  the  Mississippi,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  no  difficnltiea 
on  his  roate ;  from  the  Misdesippi  to  his  point  on  the  MisiOTui,  bis  ronte 
ii  without  obstacles ;  and  thence  to  the  South  Pan,  it  is  wiAl  known  that 
impediments  do  not  exist.  While  these  three  aeetioiis  aro  being  conMraM- 
cd,  the  route  thence  to  the  Pacific  can  be  explored,  surveyed,  ebtd  fixed 

"  The  route  from  the  lake  to  the  South  Pass,  as  yoiir  conaiittee  are  in- 
formed, has  no  parallel  for  feasibility  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  from 
the  SoDth  Pass  to  the  Pacilic,  the  explorations  of  Colonc!  Fremont  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  immense  emigration  to  Oregon  and  California,  abun- 
dantly certify  that  it  is  feasible.  Besides,  the  streams  which  wend  their 
way  all  from  the  South  Pass  vt  the  Colnmbia  and  the  PodGc,  indicate  a 
fiivorable  ronte,  it  being  a  well-known  fact,  that  there  are  no  very  great 
fidls  or  rapids  in  the  streams  emptying  into  the  Columbia ;  and  that  nver, 
the  only  one  thioush  all  oar  possessions  running  west  fitol  the  Rocky 
Monntains  to  the  Pacific,  has  cut  its  way  and  made  a  route  throng  the 
mountains  to  the  ocean." 

"We  have  devoted  much  time  wid  space  to  this  great  subject,  mora 
important  and  more  vast  than  any  subject  which  has  been  before  tUi 
or  any  age ;  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  patiently  read  and  care- 
fully examine  it.  It  involves  questions  of  immense — yes,  incalcul*- 
ble  importance,  alike  to  us  as  a  nation  and  to  all  mankind.  A  delusion 
must  now  be  given  upon  it ;  the  coming  session  of  Congress  must 
adopt  or  reject  it.  Our  readers  will  have  seen  what  is  said  by  the 
Senate  Committee,  and  the  House  Committee  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, "  that  the  only  available  means  wOl  very  soon  be  applied  to 
other  objects."  Then  this  great  work  must  be  abandoned  or  under- 
taken as  a  government  work  ;  and  it  is  safe,  we  think,  to  say  de<adei 
ly,  that  as  a  govertuneut  work  it  cannot  be  saootioned  by  either  of 
the  great  pardes  of  the  South. 

We  repeat,  tliis  is  the  most  important  question  of  the  age.  In  a 
national  and  philanthropic  view,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  our  decisicm. 
Here  is  a  work,  the  execution  of  which  m  money  would  probably 
cost  4300,000,000  or  more ;  it  promises  to  revolutionize  the  com- 
mercial, and  perhaps  the  political  and  social  relations  of  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind,  subjecting  all  to  pay  tribute  to  our  nation.  And  by  this 
plan  which  we  are  now  asked  to  pronounce  upocL,  the  work,  instead 
of  involving  the  nation  in  debt,  and  subjecting  the  people  to  burdeO' 
some  taxation,  will  not  oost  the  nation  a  dollar,  but  will  place  money 
into  the  public  treasury — will  give  to  the  nation  a  fiet  highway  for 
all  the  world — will  bring  the  waste  wilderness  into  usefiUness,  and 
give  homes  and  plenty  to  millions  now  useless,  destitute,  and  oppres- 
sed— and  would  spread  its.  benefits  not  only  over  all  our  country, 
but  over  all  the  entire  globe. 

Philanthropically  and  nationally,  there  could  be  no  hesitancy  in  our 
opinion ;  and  did  peace  and  haimony  exiat  b«t.'v««k  ^Ju^  K«t^  «b& 


ei2>  vAsam  kaiihu>u). 

South,  the  latter  we  believe' would,  with  one  voice,  say  Amen  to  Hr. 
Whitney's  proposition.  But  m  it  ia,  the  North  oontjnually  aggressing 
upon  the  South,  we  may  justly  hesitate  before  we  enter  into  Itirtlier 

rtnership  concerns  wiUi  partners  whom  we  imow  to  be  opposed  to  us 
every  feeling  and  interest. 

Therefore,  alter  what  we  have  sud  in  favour  of  this  project  conn- 
dered  nationally,  we  will  now  continue  to  examine  it  as  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  South  alone. 

1st.  The  route  proposed  is  all  on  what  is  termed  free  soil. 

2d.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  building  of  the  road  would 
greatly  accelerate  the  settlement  of  the  entire  line  to  the  PaciHc  On 
this  fact  depends  the  success  of  the  work.  By  many  whose  opinions 
WB  are  bound  to  respect,  it  is  feared  ttiat  such  a  result  would  be  pre- 
judidal  to  the  South,  by  increasing  a  population  hostile  to  oar  insti- 
tutions. 

We  propose  to  examine  these  objectioni,  first,  with  a  view  to  the 
continuance  of  the  union  of  the  States ;  and,  secondly,  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  States,  and  the  formation  of  a  twuthem  con- 
federacy. But  before  going  into  this  examination,  we  will  admit  that 
this  work  will  be  undertaken  either  on  Mr.  Whitney's  plan  or  by  tlie 
government.  If  undertaken  as  a  government  work,  it  would  be  a 
powerful  political  engine,  and  used  by  the  North  against  the  South,  and 
made  the  capital  for  the  Presidentid  chair,  Mr.  Whitney's  plan  is 
already  violently  opposed  at  the  North  by  two  aspirants  to  the  PrO' 
ndency. 

The  first,  objection  to  route. 

Now,  as  there  is  no  plan  except  Mr.  Whitney's  that  is  not  depen- 
dent, directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  public  treasury  for  means,  which 
can  never  be  sanctioned  by  the  South ;  and  aa  there  is  no  other  route 
which  can  fiimish  an  adequate  amount  of  land  to  induce  Mr.  Whit- 
ney to  undertake  the  work,  and  as  he  takes  upon  himself  all  the  risk 
of  making  the  lands  produee  the  means  for  the  work,  certunly  no 
one  can  desire  or  expect  any  man  to  undertake  to  accomplish  that, 
which  he  himself  says  is  impossible.  Of  all  this  he  must  decide  for 
himself.  Were  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  government,' then  it  might 
be  otherwise,  and  there  would  arise  a  controversy  for  the  location  of 
the  route  which  would  most  likely  defeat  all ;  but  as  it  is,  there  is 
left  to  us  no  choice,  except  to  decide  between  Mr.  Whitney's  plan 
and  no  road  at  all. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  panting  alternate  sections  of  the  public 
lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Mobile,  Chicago,  and  Galena 
road,  renders  it  pretty  certain  that  a  line  from  Galena,  through  Illi- 
sois  and  Tennessee,  connecting  with  the  lines  to  Mobile,  Savannah, 
CSiarleston,  and  Norfolk,  will  be  completed,  giving  to  the  South  a  di- 
rect connection  with  Mr.  Whitney's  proposed  route ;  and  the  commit- 
tee of  Congress  have  shown  that  this  line  is  less  distant  from  all  the 
above  named  cities  to  Mr.  Whitney's  road,  than  from  the  northern 
Atlantic  cities  to  it,  with  a  far  more  favorable  grade.  Would  not 
thia  give  to  the  5o\\\lh  «q  »&.ivEA&%<ft  o-jw  *«  Uwtb.'.  And  besides, 
we  have  the  MlisuBai'^^i  o^«»  «t&iia.-vi^^%^s»«.^«ttiiit.\bQ^<£ 
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time  each  year  than  the  lakea  and  canals.  He  committee  have 
■hown  that  Mr.  Wiiitney's  proposed  roilte  to  the  Pacific  is  not  longer 
even  from  Charleston,  than  any  other  rout«  which  has  been  named 
from  Oiarleston  to  the  Paciiic.  b  it  not,  therefore,  the  interest  of 
the  South  to  run  up  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  connect  with  him  as 
&r  north  as  possible^ — because  every  thing  west  of  our  line  must 
first  come  east  to  us,  and  could  be  brought  through  the  great  funnel 
of  Tennessee  and  Greorgia,  to  our  southern  Atlantlb  porta,  at  a  legi 
coat  of  transport  than  if  taken  farther  north. 

The  second  objection, — the  acceleration  of  settlement  on  the  lino 
of  the  road,  and  its  prejudicial  influences,  &ic. 

The  building  of  the  road  would  undoubtedly  concentrate  and  acce- 
lerate settlement ;  but  it  would  be  drawn  from  other  sections,  alto 
free  toil,  too  remote  from,  to  participate  in  the  benefit  whi^  this  road 
would  confer ;  and,  besides,  should  this  road  not  be  undertaken — and 
we  have  admitted  that  it  must  be,  either  on  this  plan  or  by  the  go- 
vernment— the  works  and  improvements  now  underway,  wiUi  the  de- 
mand and  high  price  for  labor  all  over  the  free  states,  will  for  a  long 
lime  increase  the  population  of  those  states  nearly  as  &st  as  if  this 
road  were  being  built,  so  that  the  abrogate  of  northern  votes  could 
differ  but  little ;  but  the  building  of  the  road  would  draw  from  other 
sections,  and  particularly  from  our  Isi^  iMties,  that  population  now 
without  homes  or  interest,  except  for  their  daily  bread ;  now  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  demagogue,  for  excitement  and  mischief.  But  place 
the  same  persons  on  the  line  of  this  road,  and  they  would  soon  become 
land  owners,  not  land  reformer!.  They  would  have  homes,  comforts, 
and  plenty,  and  an  interest  in  every  thing  around  them.  Such  people 
cannot  be  use^  by  the  demagogue.  They  would  have  means  to  sup-  * 
ply  all  their  wants,  and  could  consume  largely  of  southern  products, 
and  could  not  be  supplied  from  toy  other  source.  Being  ^riculturista, 
and  desiring  no  protective  legislation,  would  not  their  wants  and  their 
interests  be  more  directly  connected  with  the  South  than  with  the  North 
and  East  1  And  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  a  great  part  of  the  feeling  of  the 
North  agunst  the  South  has  originated  from  the  fact,  that  the  South 
generally  opposes  the  protective  policy  on  which  the  North  are  so  de- 
terminedly bent  1  And  who,  what  body  of  men  are  so  easily  wrought 
npon  to  madness  and  destruction  as  the  inmates  of  the  crowded  work- 
shops of  the  manufacturers,  when  thrown  out  of  employment  by  their  - 
masters,  and  themselves  and  children  reduced  to  the  last  morsel,  to 
influence  the  acts  of  Congress?  Such  a  population,  is  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  the  South,  and  we  witness  it  daily  ;  but  were  the  same 
persons  placed  on  the  line  of  this  road,  with  their  farms,  their  houses, 
aad  substantial  interest,  they  would,  we  believe,  support  and  strengtb- 
en  the  South. 

Acain,  these  lands  lie  north  of  us,  and  is  there  any  other  way  by 
'which  we  can  get  any  part  of  our  interest  in  them  ?  Is  it  not  weU 
understood  that  they  are  to  be  made  the  capital  against  the  South  for 
tJte  presidency?  And  do  we  not  see  many  of  the  leading  politicians 
Norti  proposing  to  give  them  awaj  w\l\»ovil  ko^  SwMA.'Wi«S*.\R'ii» 
joation  J  Look  at  the  movementa  of  fte  land  reformer a^'Ona  fi»oti^\u«* 
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tIk)  d&ij  the  right  of  man  to  buy  or  sell  land,  vith  their  r^ular  uinual 
oongresses :  and  liieir  creed  ik  becoming  a  (est  question  at  the  North 
aad  North-west ;  politicians  are  rapidly  falling  in  irith  them,  and,  can 
any  one  doubt,  tlut  the  plan  of  giving  away  the  lands  is  popular  and 
must  succeodf  Should  the  Union  continue,  and  God  grant  it  may, 
Aen  we  think  the  course  of  the  South  is  plain,  and  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  plan.  But  should  a  dissolution  take  place,  could  the  South 
in  that  event  baVe  any  interest  in  these  lands')  Is  not  the  North 
by  every  plan,  seeking,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  render  them  of  no 
nluel  Bee  what  the  last  session  of  Congress  has  done,  and  is 
proposing  to  do,  with  the  lands — they  are  already  reduced  U>  nearly 
of  no  value. 

But  should  the  road  be  built  on  the  plan  proposed,  it  will  be  an 
individual  enterprise,  withont  tolls  for  dividends;  and  the  many  inter- 
Wta  it  vould  accommodate,  will,  we  think,  be  a  guaranty  that  it 
would  be  kept  so.  The  South  would  connect  with  it  by  the  lines 
now  in  progress  of  construction,  and  we  think  the  interests  of  the 
Modons  through  whidi  those  lines  are  to  run  will  be  sure  to  force 
their  completion,  so  that  as  a  separate  nation  we  do  not  see  any  rea- 
aon  to  doubt  that  the  South  could  connect  with,  and  receive  greftt 
benefit  from  this  road.  And  in  case  of  dissolution,  the  South  would 
hold  all  the  lands  now  on  any  southern  route ;  and  if  they  could  be 
made  available  for  the  means  to  build  a  rail-road  to  the  Pacific,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  done,  and  the  same  if  the  Union  continues,  so 
that  we  cannot  see  how  Mr.  Whitney's  project  should  be  made  to 
oonfiict  with  a  southern  one,  or  with  southern  interests. 

We  r^>eat,  thii  qutstion  mvtt  be  decided  at  the  coming  wnion  of 

'    Oongrtu;  af^rthatperiod  the  land  which  can  now  be  made  available, 

can  no  longer  be  made  so,  and  anv  delays  for  the  further  explorations 

and  surveys  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  would  be  the  abandonment 

■^  defeat  of  this  plan  forever. 


ART.  IV.-CHANCELLOB  HARPER'S  MBHOffi  ON  81AVERT.' 

IE    SEBVITUDI  or  OTHEK     GOm- 


Tbbek  is  something  in  this  word  Slavery  which  seems  to  partake  of 
the  qualities  of  the  insane  root,  and  distempers  the  minds  of  men. 
IWt  which  would  be  true  in  relation  to  one  predicament,  they  mis- 
apply to  another,  to  which  it  has  no  application  at  all.  Some  of  the 
virtues  of  a  freeman  would  be  the  vices  of  slaves.  To  submit  to  a 
blow,  would  be  degrading  to  a  freeman,  because  he  is  the  protector  of 
himselt  It  is  not  degraSng  to  a  slave — neither  is  it  to  a  priest  or  a 
woman^  And  is  it  a  misfortune  that  it  should  be  so  ?  The  Ireeman 
of  other  countries  la  caut.^^«AVis>i^^i.\Kiv£L^i^iJes  hardly  more 
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tndunble  than  blows — iadigmties  to  make  the  sensitiv«  feelingB 
■farink,  and  the  proud  heart  swell ;  and  this  very  name  of  freemsn 
gives  them  double  ranoor.  If  when  a  man  is  bom  in  Europe,  it  were 
certainly  foreseen  that  he  was  destined  to  a  life  of  punful  labor — to 
obscurity,  contempt  and  privation — would  it  not  be  mercy  that  he 
should  be  reared  in  ignorance  and  apathy,  and  trained  to  the  enduranoe 
of  the  evils  he  must  encounter  ?  '  It  is  not  certainly  foreseen  as  to  any 
individual,  but  it  is  foreseen  as  to  the  great  mass  of  those  bom  of  the 
laboring  poor ;  and  it  is  for  the  mass,  not  for  the  exception,  that  the 
institutions  of  society  are  to  provide.  Is  it  not  better  that  the 
character  and  intellect  of  the  individual  should  be  suited  to  the  statjon 
vhich  he  is  to  occupy  1  'WouHyou  do  a  benefit  to  the  horse  or' the 
ox,  by  giving  him  a  cultivated  understanding,  or  fine  feelings  !  So  br 
as  the  mere  laborer  has  the  pride,  the  knowledge,  or  the  aspirations 
of  a  freeman,  he  is  unfitted  for  his  situation,  and  must  doubly  feel  ita 
infelicity.  If  there  are  sordid,  servile,  and  laborious  offices  to  be  per- 
formed, is  it  not  better  that  there  should  be  sordid,  servile,  and  labo- 
rious beings  to  perform  them  ?  If  there  were  infallible  mariis  by 
which  individuals  of  inferior  intellect,  and  inferior  character,  couM 
be  selected  at  their  birth — would  not  the  interests  of  society  be 
served,  and  would  not  some  sort  of  fitness  seem  to  require,  that  they 
should  bo  selected  .for  the  inferior  and  servile  offices  f  And  if  tilis 
race  be  generally  marked  by  such  inferiority,  is  it  not  fit  that  they 
should  fill  them  IJ 

I  am  well  aware  that  those  whose  aspirations  arc  after  a  state  of 
society  from  which  evil  shall  be  banished,  and  who  look  in  life  for  that 
which  life  will  never  afibrd,  contemplate  that  all  the  offices  of  life 
may  be  performed  without  contempt  or  degradation — all  be  regarded 
as  equally  liberal,  or  equally  respected.  But  theorists  cannot  control 
Nature  and  bend  her  to  Uieir  views,  and  the  inequality  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken  is  deeply  founded  in  nature.  The  offices  which 
employ  knowledge  and  intellect,  will  always  be  regarded  as  more 
liberal  than  those  which  only  require  the  labor  of  the  hands.  Whm 
there  is  competition  for  employment,  hewhogives  it  bestowsa&vor, 
and  it  will  be  so  received.  He  will  assume  superiority  from  the  power 
of  dismissing  his  laborers,  and  from  fear  of  this,  the  latter  will  practise 
deference,  often  amounting  to  servility.  Such  in  time  will  become  the 
established  relation  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  If  want  be  accompanied  with  sordidnoss  and  squalor, 
though  it  be  pitied,  the  pity  will  be  mixed  with  some  -degree  of  con- 
tempt. If  it  lead  to  misery,  and  misery  to  vice,  there  will  be  disgust 
and  aversion. 

What  is  the  essential  character  of  Slavery,  and  in  what  does  it 
differ  from  the  tervttudt  of  other  countries  1  U I  should  venture  on  a 
definition,  1  should  say  that  where  a  man  is  compelled  to  labor  at  the 
will  of  another,  and  to  give  him  much  the  greater  portion  of  fto  pro- 
duct of  his  labor,  there  Slavery  exists  ;  and  it  is  immaterial  by  what 
tort  of  compulsion  the  will  of  the  laborer  is  subdued.  It  is  what  no 
human  being  would  do  without  some  sort  of  compulsion.  He  cannot 
be  compelled  to  labor  by  blows.     No— Wt  'm\AiX.  &5s,x«r'»  iwfc  "■«• 
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make,  if  you  can  inflict  anj  other  sort  of  torture  whidi  will  be  equallf 

elTectual  in  subduing  the  will  1  if  you  can  starve  him,  or  alarm  him 
for  the  subsistence  of  himself  or  his  family  t  And  is  it  not  under  this 
compuluon  that  the  fieeman  labors  X  I  do  not  mean  in  every  parti- 
cular case,  but  in  the  general.  Will  any  one  be  hardy  enough  to  say 
that  he  is  at  his  own  disposal,  or  haa  the  government  of  himself  ?  True, 
he  may  change  hia  employer  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  lus  conduct  to- 
wards him ;  but  this  is  a  privilege  he  would  in  the  majority  of  cases 
^adly  abandon,  and  render  tlie  connexion  between  them  indissoluble. 
There  is  far  leas  of  the  interest  and  attaoJiment  in  his  relation  to  his 
employer,  which  so  oflen  exists  between  the  master  and  the  slave,  and 
mitigates  the  condition  of  the  latter.  An  intelligent  English  travela- 
haa  characterized  as  the  most  miserable  and  degraded  of  all  beings, 
"  a  masterless  slave."  And  is  not  the  condition  of  the  laboring  poor 
of othercountriestoooften  thatofmasterless  slaves?  Take  the  fol- 
lowing description  oi&Jree  laborer,  nf  doubt  highly  colored,  quoted 
.  by  the  author  to  whom  I  have  before  referred ; 

"  What  is  that  defective  being,  with  calfless  legs  and  stooping  shoul- 
ders, weak  in  body  and  mind,  inert,  pusillanimous  and  stupid,  whose 
premature  wrinkles  and  furtive  glanoe  tell  of  misery  and  dt^radaljon! 
That  is  an  English  peasajit  or  pauper,  for  the  words  are  synonymous. 
His  sire  was  a  pauper,  and  his  mother's  milk  wanted  nouri^ment 
From  infancy  hia  food  has  been  bad,  as  well  as  insufficient;  and  be 
now  feels  the  pains  of  unsatisfied  hunger  nearly  whenever  he  is  awake. 
'  But  half  clothed,  and  never  supplied  with  more  warmth  than  suffices 
to  cook  his  scanty  meals,  cold  and  wet  come  to  him,  and  stay  by  him 
with  the  weather.  He  is  married  of  course;  for  to  this  he  would 
have  been  driven  by  the  poor  laws,  even  if  he  had  been,  as  he  never 
was,  sufficiently  comfortable  and  prudent  to  dread  the  burden  of  a 
family.  But  though  instinct  and  the  overseer  have  given  him  a  wife, 
he  ha«  not  tasted  the  highest  joys  of  husband  and  father.  His  part- 
ner and  his  little  ones  being,  like  himself^  often  hungry,  seldom  warm, 
sometimes  sick  without  aid,  and  always  sorrowful  without  hope,  are 
greedy,  selfish,  and  vexing ;  so,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  hat«a 
the  sight  of  them,  and  resorts  to  his  hovel,  only  because  a  hedge  »£■ 
fords  less  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Compelled  by  parish  law  to 
support  his  family,  which  means,  to  join  them  in  consuming  an  allow- 
ance from  the  parish,  he  frequently  conspires  with  his  wife  to  get  that 
aUowance  increased,  or  prevent  its  being  diminished.  His  brings 
beggary,  trickery,  and  quarreling,  and  ends  in  settled  craft.  Though 
he  nave  the  inclination,  he  wants  the  courage  to  become,  like  more 
energetic  men  of  hia  class,  a  poacher  or  smuggler  on  a  small  scale, 
but  be  pilfers  occasionally,  and  t«aches  his  children  to  lie  and  steal. 
Hia  subdued  and  slavish  manner  towards  his  great  neighbors  ehows 
that  tlicy  treat  him  with  suspicion  and  harshness.  Consequently,  be 
at  ODfe  hates  and  dreads  them ;  but  he  will  never  harm  them  by  vio- 
lent means.  Too  degraded  to  be  desperate,  be  is  only  thoroughly  de- 
praved. Hism\seTa.\i\eewfte,t  ■«'\\.\Viftftt.<irt',  rheumatism  and  asthma 
Are  oonductitiH  Vwnv  Vo  ^e  ■*QTViwi'sR, '«\w.t^Ve  ■w&N^itaAus'oia.Wt 
without  one   p\easBIt^  twcoViocJioii,  »»4  »a  mA.-s.  -w«i\&.  %a  u^j^ia 
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■vreteh,  who  may  live  and  die  in  the  Btane  way."  And  this  desorip- 
don,  or  Bome  other  not  much  less  revdting,  is  applied  to  the  "  bulk 
3f  tbe  people — the  great  body  of  the  people."  Take  the  tollowing 
ieacription  of  the  condition  of  childhood,  which  haa  justly  been  called 
eloquent.* 

"  The  children  of  the  very  poor  have  no  youhg  times.  It  makes 
the  very  heart  bleed  to  overhear  the  casual  street  talk  between  a 
poor  woraan  and  her  little  girl, — a  w;oman  of  the  better  sort  of  poor, 
in  a  condition  rather  above  the  squalid  beings  we  have  been  contem- 
plating. It  is  not  of  t«ys,  of  nursery  books,  of  summer  holidays  (fit- 
ting that  age),  of  the  promised  sight  or  play,  of  praised  sufficiency  at 
school ; — it  is  of  mangling  and  clear-starching — of  the  price  of  coals 
or  of  potatoes.  The  questions  of  the  child,  that  should  be  the 
very  outpourings  of  curiosity  in  idleness,  are  marked  with  fore- 
cast and  melancholy  providence.  It  has  come  to  be  a  woman  before 
it  was  a  child.  It  has  learned  to  go  to  market ;  it  chaffers,  it  hag- 
gles, it  envies,  it  murmurs ;  it  is  knowing,  acute,  sharpened ;  it 
never  prattles."  Im^ne  such  a  description  applied  to  the  children 
of  negro  slaves,  the  most  vacant  of  human  beings,  whose  life  is  a 
holiday. 

And  this  people  to  whom  these  horrors  are  familiar,  are  those  who 
fill  the  world  with  clamor  concerning  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  sla- 
very. I  speak  in  no  invidious  spirit ;  neither  the  laws  nor  the  go- 
yemment  of  England  are  to  be  reproached  with  the  evils  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  state  of  their  society.  As  little,  undoubtedly, 
are  we  to  be  reproached  with  the  existence  of  our  slavery.  Including 
the  whole  United  States — and,  for  reasons  already  given,  the  whole 
ought  to  be  included,  as  receiving  in  no  unequal  degree  the  benefit — 
may  we  not  say  justly  that  we  have  less  slavery,  and  more  mitigated 
slavery,  than  any  country  in  the  civilized  world  7 

That  they  are  called  free,  undoubtedly  aggravates  the  sufferings  of 
the  slaves  of  other  regions.  They  see  the  enormous  inequality  which 
exists,  and  feel  their  own  misery,  and  can  hardly  conceive  otherwise, 
than  that  there  is  some  injustice  in  the  institutions  of  society  to  occa- 
sion these.  They  regard  the  apparently  more  fortunate  class  as  op- 
pressors,— and  it  adds  bitterness  that  they  should  be  of  the  same 
name  and  race.  They  feel  indignity  more  acutely,  and  more  of  dis-  ' 
content  and  evil  passion  is  excited.  They  feel  that  it  is  mockery 
that  tails  them  free.  Men  do  not  so  much  hate  and  envy  those  who 
are  separated  trom  them  by  a  wide  distance,  and  some  apparently 
impassable  barrier,  as  those  who  approach  nearer  to  their  own  condi- 
tion, and  with  whom  they  habitually  bring  themselves  into  compari- 
son. The  slave  with  us  ia  not  tantalized  with  the  name  of  freedom, 
to  which  his  whole  condition  gives  the  lie,  and  would  do  so  if  he 
were  emancipated  to-morrow.  TTie  African  slave  sees  that  Nature 
herself  has  marked  him  as  a  separai* — and  if  left  to  himself,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  would  feel  it  to  be  an  inferior — race,  and  interposed  a 

**  Bii&j  an  B^ 
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barrier  almost  insuperable  to  bis  becoming  a  member  of  Uie 
society, — standing  on  the  same  footing  of  right  and  '{»ivilege  with  hit 
master. 

That  the  African  negro  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the  human  raoe,  i% 
I  think,  now  generally  admitted,  and  his  distinguishing  characteristioi 
are  such  as  peculiarly  mark  him  out  for  the  situation  which  he  ooco- 
pies  among  us ;  and  those  are  no  less  marked  in  their  original  ooimlrj 
than  as  we  have  daily  occasion  to  observe  th^n.  The  most  renuuk- 
able  is  their  indifierence  to  personal  liberty.  In  this  they  have  fol- 
lowed their  instincts,  since  we  have  any  knowledge  of  their  contineo^ 
by  enslaving  each  other ;  but,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  ererj 
other  race,  the  possession  of  slaves  has  no  material  effect  in  raiaog 
the  character,  and  promoting  the  civilization,  of  the  master.  AnoUier 
trait  is  the  want  of  domestic  affections,  and  insensibility  to  the  tiei 
of  kindred.  In  the  travels  of  the  Landers,  after  speaking  of  a  single 
exception,  in  the  person  of  a  woman  who  betrayed  some  transioil 
emotion  in  passing  by  the  country  from  which  she  had  been  torn  ai 
a  slave,  the  author  adds : — "  that  Africans,  generally  speaking,  b^ny 
the  most  perfect  indifference  on  losing  their  liberty  and  being  d6> 
prived  of  their  relatives,  while  love  of  country  is  equally  a  strai^ 
to  their  breasts,  as  social  tenderness  or  domestic  aflection.''  *^  Mar- 
riage is  celebrated  by  the  natives  as  unconcernedly  as  possible;  i 
man  thinks  as  little  of  taking  a  wife  as  of  cutting  an  ear  of  com ;  a^ 
fection  is  altogether  out  of  the  question."  They  are,  however,  very 
submissive  to  authority,  and  seem  to  entertain  great  reverence  for 
chiefs,  priests,  and  masters.  No  greater  indignity  can  be  offered  ai 
individual,  than  to  throw  opprobrium  on  his  parents.  On  this  point 
of  their  character  I  think  I  have  remarked  that,  oontrarv  to  Uie  is- 
stincts  of  nature  in  other  races,  they  entertain  less  regard  for  childrea 
^j  than  for  parents,  to  whose  authority  they  have  been  accustomed  to 

submit .  Their  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  traveler  quoted:— 
^'  The  few  opportunities  we  have  had  of  studying  their  characters,  ifr 
duce  us  to  believe  that  they  are  a  simple,  honest,  inofiensive,  bit 
weak,  timid,  and  cowardly  race.  They  seem  to  have  no  social  tei> 
demess, — very  few  of  those  amiable  privato  virtues  which  could  wia 
our  affections, — and  none  of  those  public  qualities  that  claim  respeet 
i  or  command  admiration.     The  love  of  country  is  not  strong  enougk 

I  in  their  bosoms  to  entice  them  to  defend  it  against  a  despicable  foe; 

and  of  the  active  energy,  noble  sentiments,  and  contempt  of  danger, 
I  which  distinguish  the  North  American  tribes,  and  other  savages,  bo 

I  traces  are  to  be  found  among  this  slothful  people.    Regardless  of  the 

i  past,  as  reckless  of  the  future,  the  present  alone  influences  their  acdoni 

In  this  respect  they  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  of  the  brute  creataoa 
than  perhaps  any  othey  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  Let  me  ask, 
if  this  people  do  not  furnish  the  very  material  out  of  which  slaves 
ought  to  be  made  \  and  whether  it  be  not  an  improving  of  their  cob- 
dition  lo  ia«kfe  vScv^txi  XJc^a  ^w?«»  qS.  wi'^'Ui^^ftSia^T*^  There  is  a  vari- 
ety \n  the  chata.Q\feT  c>^  \)cv"^  \.fC«o^»,  ^w^^  ^x^  Nsrox^^^^  '^sc^'ss^s^ 
ferocious  aTvd\Aoo^7,^Vom\V^w^e^\.^^'t^l^^^  ^^ 
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t^Dding  to  extennination,  being  daily  encroached  oa  and  overran  bj 
tihe  superior  Arab  race.  It  may  be,  that  when  they  shall  have  been 
loosed  from  their  native  8eat^,  they  may  be  found  numerous,  and  in 
Mko  unhappy  condition,  on  the  continent  to  which  they  have  been 
teansplanted. 

The  opinion  which  connects  form  and  features  with  character  and 
intellectual  power,  is  one  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  human  mind, 
that  perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  man  who  does  not  almost  daily 
30t  upon  it,  and  in  some  measure  verify  its  truth.    Yet  in  spite  of 
this  intimation  of  nature,  and  though  the  anatomist  and  physiolo* 
gist  may  tell  them  that  the  races  differ  in  every  bone  and  muscle, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  brain  and  nerves,  yet  there  are  some  who, 
with  a  most  oigoted  and  £uiatical  determination  to  free  themselves 
from  what  they  have  prejudged  to  be  prejudice,  will  still  maintain 
that  this  physiognomy,  evidently  tending  to  that  of  the  brute,  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  Caucasian  race,  may  be  enlightened  by  as 
much  thought,  and  animated  by  as  lofty  sentiments.     We  who  have 
the  best  opportunity  of  judging,  are  pronounced  to  be  incompetent  to 
do  so,  and  to  be  b&nded  by  our  interests  and  prejudices — oflen  by 
those  who  have  no  opportunity  at  all.    Are  we  to  be  taught  'to  dis- 
trust or  disbelieve  that  which  we  daily  observe,  and  familiarly  know, 
on  such  authority  ?     Our  prejudices  are.  spoken  of.     But  the  truth  is,     , 
that,  until  very  lately,  since  circumstances  have  compelled  us  to  think 
of  ourselves,  we  took  our  opinion  on  this  subject,  as  on  every  other, 
ready  formed,  from  the  country  of  our  origin.     And  so  deeply  rooted 
were  they,  that  we  adhered  to  them,  as  most  men  will  do  to  deeply 
rooted  opinions,  even  against  the  evidence  of  our  own  observations 
and  our  own  senses.     If  the  inferiority  exists,  it  is  attributed  to  the 
apathy  and  degradation  produced  by  slavery.     Though  of  the  hun> 
dreds  of  thousands  scattered  over  other  countries,  where  the  laws 
Ixapose  no  liability  upon  them,  none  has  given  evidence  to  an  ap- 
proach to  even  mediocrity  of  intellectual  excellence.   This,  too,  is  at-' 
tributed  to  the  slavery  of  a  porticm  of  their  race.    They  are  regarded 
as  a  servile  caste,  and  degraded  by  opinions,  and  thus  every  generous 
«fibrt  is  repressed.     Yet,  though  this  should  be  the  general  effect, 
this  very  estimation  is  calculated  to  produce  the  contrary  effect  in 
particular  instances.     It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  with  respect  to  de- 
formed persons,  and  eunuchs,  that  though  in  general  there  is  some 
thing  of  perversity  in  their  character,  the  disadvantage  often  leads  to 
extraordinary  displays  of  virtue  and  excellence.     ^'  W  hosoever  hath 
anything  in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  per- 

Setual  spur  in  himself,  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn." 
o  it  would  be  with  them  if  they  were  capable  of  European  aspira- 
tions ; — genius,  if  they  possessed  it,  would  be  doubly  fired  with  noble 
rage,  to  rescue  itself  from  this  scorn.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  may  not  be  found  among  them  some  of  superior  capa- 
city  to  many  white  persons ;  but  that  great  intellectual  powers  are, 
perhaps,  never  found  among  them,  and  that  in  general  their  capacity 
is  veij  limited,  and  their  capacity  animal  and  <50W^^--€i\V\si%  x^nkosl 
peculiarly  to  discharge  the  lower  and  laeicilf  xa^^SDAiARalL  ^m^«^  ^ 
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gocietj.    And  why  should  it  not  be  bo  1    We  have  among  domestM 
animals  infinite  varietieB,  distinguished  by  yarious  degrees  of  sigt- 
dty,  courage,  strength,  swiftness,  and  other  qualities.     And  it  mij 
bo  obserred,  that  this  is  no  objection  to  their  being  derived  from  i 
common  origin,  which  we  suppose  them  to  have  had.     Yet  the«i& 
ddentdl  qualities,  as  they  may  be  termed,  however  acquired  islLe 
first  instance,  we  know  that  they  transmit  unimpured  to  theii  pot- 
terity  for  an  indefinite  succession  of  generations.     It  is  most  inpor- 
taut  that  these  varieties  should  be  preserved,  and  that  each  ahouM !» 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  best  adapted.    No  Philo-zooat, 
I  believe,  has  suggested  it  as  desirable,  that  these  varieties  should  bt 
melt«d  down  into  one  equal,  undistinguished  race  of  curs  or  io»S 
horses.     Slavery,  as  it  is  said  in  an  eloquent  article  published  in* 
southern  periodical  work,*  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  other  ideMi 
"  has  done  more  to  elevate  a  de^aded  race  in  the  scale  of  humanity ; 
to  tame  the  savage ;  to  civilize  the  barbarous;  to  soften  the  fero- 
cious ;  to  enlighten  the  ignorant ;  and  to  spread  the  blessings  of  Quit- 
tianity  among  the  Heathen,  than  all  the  missionaries  that  pluJanthropy 
and  religion  have  ever  sent  forth."     Yet,  unquestionable  as  this  is, 
and  though  human  ingenuity  and  thought  may  be  tasked  in  vain  bi 
devise  any  other  means  by  which  these  blessings  could  have  been 
conferred,  yet  a  sort  of  senaibitity  which  would  bo  only  mawkish  and 
contemptible,  if  it  were  not  mischievous,  atfects  still  to  weep  over 
the  wrongs  of  "  injured  Africa."     Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  iia- 
mense  benefit  which  has  been  conferred  on  the  race,  by  transplanting 
them  from  their  native,  dark,  and  barbarous  regions,  to  the  American 
continent  and  islands  'i     There  three-fourths  of  the  race  are  in  a  atata 
of  the  most  deplorable  personal  slavery.    And  those  who  are  not,  are 
in  a  scarcely  less  deplorable  condition  of  political  slavery,  to  barba- 
rous chiefs — who  value  neither  life  nor  any  other  human  right,  or  en- 
thralled by  priests  to  the  most  abject  and  atrocious  superstitions. 
Take  the  following  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  distingubhed  ob- 
servers, who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  them  in  both  situ- 
ations.!    "  I^B  ^*^  savage  is  the  cluld  of  passion,  unaided  by  one 
ray  of  religion  or  morality  to  direct  his  course,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  existence  is  stained  with  every  crime  that  can  debase  hu- 
man nature  to  a  level  with  the  brute  creation.     Who  can  say  that 
the  slaves  in  our  colonies  are  such  t     Are  they  not,  by  comparison 
witb  their  still  savage  brethren,  enlightened  beings  }     Is  not  the  West 
Indian  negro,  therefore,  greatly  indebted  to  his  master  for  making 
turn  what  he  is — for  having  raised  him  from  the  stat«  of  debasement 
in  which  he  was  bom,  and  placed  him  in  a  scale  of  dvilized  society  t 
How  can  he  repay  him  1     He  is  possessed  of  nothing — the  only  re- 
turn in  his  power  is  his  servitude.    TTie  man  who  has  seen  the  wild 
African,  roaming  in  his  native  woods,  and  the  well-fed,  happy-look- 
ing negro  of  the  West  Indies,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  judge  of  thdr 

'Southern  IjteT&T^  'M.nten^ei  foT  'Jvn\u.T^,\%'Si. 
t  Journal  ot  an  officei  emv\oi«S™*»«'''»^^i>*^>*«''>'^**'*™' 
Owen,  on  ths  V/e»\Bni  co»rt  ol  KSA™,  «aa. 
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oomparadTe  happiness  :  the  fonner  I  strongly  suspect  would  be  glad 
to  change  his  state  of  boasted  freedom,  starvation  and  disease,  to  be- 
come the  slave  of  sianers,  and  the  commiseration  of  saints."  It  waa 
a  useful  and  beneficent  work,  approaching  the  heroic,  to  tame  the  wild 
horse,  and  subdue  him  to  the  use  of  man  ;  how  much  more  to  tam« 
the  nobler  animal  that  is  capable  of  reason,  and  subdue  him  to  use- 
fulpesst 

FWe  believe  that  the  tendency  of  Slavery  is  to  elevate  the  oharao- 
ter  of  the  master.  No  doubt  the  charaetflf — especially  of  youth — 
has  sometimes  received  a  taint  and  premature  knowledge  of  vice,  from 
the  contact  and  association  with  ignorant  and  servile  beings  of  gross 
xaanners  and  morals.  Yet  still  we  believe  that  the  entire  tendency  ia 
to  inspire  disgust  and  aversioa  towards  their  peculiar  vices.  It  wa» 
not  without  a  knowledge  of  nature,  that  the  Spartans  exhibited  the 
Ticea  of  slaves  by  way  of  negative  example  to  thwr  children  j  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  view  of  this  degradation,  mitigated  as  it  is, 
has  the  effect  of  making  probity  more  strict,  the  pride  of  character 
more  high,  the  sense  of  honor  more  strong,  than  is  commonly  found 
where  this  institution  does  not  exist.  Whatever  may  be  the  prevail- 
ing faults  or  vices  of  the  masters  of  slaves,  they  have  not  commonly 
been  understood  to  be  those  of  dishonesty,  cowardice,  meanness,  or 
falsehood.  And  so  moat  unquestionably  it  ought  to  he.  Our  insti- 
tutions would  indeed  he  intolerable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  if, 
condemning  one  portion  of  society  to  hopeless  ignorance  and  compar- 
ative degradation,  they  should  make  no  atonement  by  elevating  the 
other  class  by  higher  virtues,  and  more  liberal  attainments — if,  besides 
degraded  slaves,  there  should  be  ignorant,  ignoble,  and  degraded  free- 
men. There  is  a  broad  and  well  marked  line,  beyond  which  no  slavish 
vice  should  be  regarded  with  the  least  toleration  or  allowance,  On« 
class  is  cut  off  from  all  interest  in  the  State — that  abstraction  so  po- 
tent to  the  feelings  of  a  generous  nature.  The  other  must  make  com- 
pensation by  increased  assiduity  and  devotion  to  its  honor  and  wel- 
fare. The  love  of  wealth — so  laudable  when  kept  within  proper 
limits,  so  base  and  mischievous  when  it  exceeds  them — so  infectious 
in  its  example — an  infection  to  which,  1  fear,  we  have  been  too  raudi 
exposed — should  be  pursued  by  no  arts  in  any  degree  equivocal,  or 
at  any  risk  of  injustice  to  others.  So  surely  as  there  is  a  just  and 
wise  governor  of  the  universe,  who  punishes  the  sins  of  nations  and 
communities,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  so  surely  shall  we  suffer  pun- 
ishment, if  we  are  indifferent  to  that  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation 
of  which  the  means  are  furnished  to  us,  and  to  which  we  are  called 
and  incited  by  our  situation. 

I  would  to  heaven  I  could  express,  as  I  feel,  the  conviction  how 
necessary  this  cultivation  is,  not  only  to  our  prosperity  and  consider- 
atioD,  but  to  our  safety  and  very  existence.  We,  the  slave-holding 
states,  are  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  our  own  confederated  republic — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  confederacy  of  civilized  states.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, 1  believe,  not  only  by  slave-holders,  but  by  others,  that  we 
have  sent  to  our  common  councils  more  tiaa  our  due  she.re  of  U.l«.\N.th, 
high  diaracter,  and  eloquence.    Yet  in  spite  ot  a^\bfta%t'ai^nX%'U(«&- 
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uously  exerted  measures  have  been  sometimes  adopted^  which  m 
believed  to  be  dangerous  and  injurious  to  us,  and  threatening  to  be 
fatal.  What  would  be  our  situation,  if,  instead  of  these,  we  were  only 
represented  by  ignorant  and  groveling  men,  incapable  of  raising  their 
views  beyond  a  job  or  a  petty  ofiice,  and  incapable  of  commanding 
hearing  or  consideration  ?  May  I  be  permitted  to  advert — by  no 
means  invidiously — to  the  late  contest  carried  on  by  South-CaroliM 
against  Federal  authority,  and  so  happily  terminated  by  the  modern 
tion  which  prevailed  in  our  public  councils  ?  I  have  often  reflected, 
what  one  circumstance,  more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  the  soc- 
cessful  issue  of  a  contest,  apparently  so  hopeless,  in  which  one  weak 
and  divided  state  was  arrayed  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Confed- 
eracy— unsustained  and  uncountenanced,  even  by  those  who  had  s 
common  interest  with  her.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be,  that  we  had  for 
leaders  an  unusual  number  of  men  of  great  intellectual  power, 
oo-operating  cordially  and  in  good  faith,  and  commanding  respect  and 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  by  elevated  and  honorable  character. 
It  was  from  these  that  we — the  followers  at  home — caught  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  gloomiest  aspect  of  our  affairs.  These,  by  their  elo- 
quence and  the  largeness  of  their  views,  at  least  shook  the  faith  of  the 
dominant  majority  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their  measures — or 
the  practicability  of  carrying  them  into  successful  effect,  and  by  their 
bearing  and  well-known  character,  satisfied  them  that  South-CVolina 
would  do  all  that  she  had  pledged  herself  to  do.  Without  these,  how 
different  might  have  been  the  result !  And  who  shall  sav  what  at 
this  day  would  have  been  the  aspect  of  the  now  flourishing  fields  and 
cities  of  South-Carolina  ?  Or  rather  without  these,  it  is  probable  the 
contest  would  never  have  been  begun  ;  but  that  without  even  the  an- 
imation of  a  struggle,  we  should  have  sunk  silently  into  a  hopeless 
and  degrading  subjection.  While  I  have  memory — ^in  the  extremity 
of  age — in  sickness — under  all  the  reverses  and  calamities  of  life— I 
shall  have  one  source  of  pride  and  consolation — that  of  having  hm 
associated,  according  to  my  humbler  position,  with  the  noble  spirits 
who  stood  prepared  to  devote  themselves  for  Liberty — the  C4)nstitu- 
tion — the  Union.  May  such  character  and  such  talent  never  be  want- 
ing to  South-Carolina ! 

I  am.  sure  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  an  assembly  like  this, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  master  to  his  slave  should  be  distinffuished  by 
the  utmost  humanity.  Ibat  we  should  indeed  regard  them  as  wards 
and  dependants  on  our  kindness,  for  whose  well  being  in  every  wajf 
we  are  deeply  responsible.  This  is  no  less  the  dictate  of  wisdom  and 
just  policy,  than  of  right  feeling.  It  is  wise  with  respect  to  the  ser- 
vices to  be  expected  from  them.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  owner 
whose  conduct  in  their  management  was  distinguished  by  undue  se- 
verity, whose  slaves  were  not  in  a  great  degree  worthless  to  hirn.  A 
cheerful  and  kind  demeanor,  with  the  expression  of  interest  in  them- 
selves awd  \XvQAT  ^^-jikx^^  \^^  ^'ixW^^^  calculated  to  have  a  better  effect 
on  tbeitv,  \X\asi  ^Wx.  tcvv^V.  \i^  ^^\&<£tcv^  Tsssst^^  ^^^^^sss^^ns^^ro,^  and 
indu\aei\c^s.    'YVltow^oxjX  x\^v>vt«i^  %x.\5n^\sv«c{^\s.  ^^vii.  t^^^jc^  <;^  ^^j^a^ 
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■.Toul  giving  oocaaion  to  the  odium  which  is  bo  industriouslj  ezdted 
against  ourselves  and  our  institutions.  For  this  reason,  public  opi- 
nion should,  if  possible,  bear  even  more  strongly  and  indignantly  than 
it  does  at  preaeut,  on  masters  who  practise  any  wanton  cruelty  on 
thoir  slaves.  The  miscreant  who  ia  guilty  of  this,  not  only  violates 
the  law  of  God  and  of  humaDity,  but  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  by  bringing 
odium  upon,  endangers  the  institutions  of  hia  country,  and  the  safety 
of  his  countrymen.  He  casts  a  shade  upon  the  character  of  every  in- 
dividual of  bis  fellow-citizens,  and  does  every  one  of  them  a  personal 
injury.  So  of  him  who  indulges  in  any  odious  excess  of  intemperate 
or  licentious  passion.  It  is  detached  instances  of  this  sort,  of  which 
the  existence  is,  perhaps,  hardly  known  among  ourselves,  that,  col- 
lected  with  pertinacious  and  malevolent  industry,  affords  the  most 
formidable  weapons  to  the  mischievous  zealots,  who  array  them  as 
being  characteristic  of  our  general  manners  and  state  of  society. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  intimate,  that  a  vigorous,  as 
well  as  just  government,  should  not  be  exercised  over  slaves.  This 
i>  part  of  our  duty  towards  them,  no  leas  obligatory  than  any  other 
duty,  and  no  less  necessary  towards  their  well-being  than  to  ours.  I 
believe  that  at  least  as  much  injury  has  been  done  and  suffering  in- 
flicted by  weak  and  injudicious  indulgence,  as  by  inordinate  severity. 
He  whose  business  is  to  labor,  should  be  made  to  labor,  and  that  with 
due  diligence,  and  should  be  vigorously  restrained  from  excess  or  vice. 
Ihis  is  no  less  necessary  to  his  happiness  than  to  his  usefulness.  The 
master  who  neglects  this,  not  only  makes  his  slaves  unprofitable  to 
liimself,  but  discontented  and  wretched — a  nuisance  to  his  neighbors 
•qd  to  society. 

■I  have  said  that  the  tendency  of  our  institution  ia  to  elevate  the 
female  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  sex,  and  for  similar  reo- 
•ons.  In  other  states  of  society,  there  is  no  well-defined  limit  to 
separate  virtue  and  vice.  ITiere  are  degrees  of  vice,  from  the  most 
flagrant  and  odious,  to  that  which  scarcely  incurs  the  censure  of  socie- 
ty. Many  individuals  occupy  an  unequivocal  position ;  and  as  so- 
vtety  becomes  accustomed  to  this,  there  will  be  a  Ic^s  peremptory 
requirement  of  purity  in  female  manners  and  conduct ;  and  often  the 
whole  of  the  society  will  be  in  a  tainted  and  uncertain  condition  with 
respect  to  female  virtue.  Here,  there  is  that  certain  and  marked  line, 
above  which  there  is  no  toleration  or  allowance  for  any  approach  to 
license  of  manners  or  conduct,  and  she  who  falls  below  it,  will  fall  far 
below  even  the  slave.     How  many  will  incur  this  penalty  t 

And  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  elevation  of  the  female  character 
is  no  less  important  and  essential  to  us,  than  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual cultivation  of  the  other  aex.  It  would  indeed  be  intolerable,  if, 
when  one  class  of  society  is  neceasarily  degraded  in  this  respect, 
no  compensation  were  niade  by  the  superior  elevation  and  purity  of 
the  other.j  Not  only  essential  purity  of  conduct,  but  the  utmost  pu- 
rity of  manners,  and,  1  wUl  add,  though  it  may  incur  the  formidable 
charge  of  affectation  or  prudery, — «  greater  severity  of  decorum  than 
is  required  elsewhere,  is  necessary  among  us.  Always  should  be 
ofKiououafy  resisted  the  attempta  wluch\is.'Vft^>e«awimift^iaiks%  -av«&% 
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to  introduce  among  ub  the  freedom  of  foreign  European,  and  especi- 
ally of  continental  manners.  This  freedom,  the  remotest  in  the  world 
from  that  which  aometimea  springs  from  simplicity  of  manners,  is 
calculated  and  commonly  intended  to  coufuund  the  outward  diatiD» 
tions  of  virtue  and  vice.    It  is  to  prepare  the  wayforlicentiousneas— 
to  produce  this  eSeot — that  if  those  who  are  clothed  with  the  outward 
color  and  garb  of  vice,  may  be  well  received  by  society  ;  those  who 
are  actually  guilty  may  hope  to  be  so  too.   It  may  be  said,  that  ther« 
is  often  perfect  purity  where  there  is  very  great  freedom  of  manners. 
And,  I  have  no  doubt,  thia  may  be  true  in  particular  instances,  but  it 
is  never  true  of  any  society  in  which  thie  is  the  general  state  of  man- 
ners. What  guards  can  there  be  to  purity,  when  every  thing  that  majr 
potsibly  be  done  innocently,  is  habitually  practised  ;  when  there  cso 
be  no  impropriety  which  is  not  vice?     And  what  must  be  the  deptti 
of  the  depravity,  when  there  is  a  departure  from  that  which  they  ad- 
mit as  principle  1     Besides,  things  which  may  perhaps  be  practised 
innocently  where  they  are  familiar,  produce  a  moral  dilaceration  in 
the  course  of  their  being  introduced  where  they  are  new.     Let  ub 
say,  we  will  not  have  the  manners  of  South-Carolina  changed. 

1  have  before  said,  that  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  the  labor  of 
slaves,  and  so  far  as  it  is  so,  the  condition  of  the  free  laborer  is  worse. 
But  I  think  President  Dow  has  sufficiently  shown  that  this  is  only  true 
of  northern  countries.  It  is  matter  of  familiar  remark,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  warm  climates  is  to  relax  the  human  constitution  and  indis- 
pose to  labor.  The  earth  yields  abundantly — in  some  regions  almost 
spontaneously — under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  ra  eans  of  sup- 
porting life  are  obtained  with  but  slight  exertion ;  and  men  will  use 
no  greater  exertion  than  is  necessary  to  the  purpose.  This  very  lux- 
uriance of  vegetation,  where  no  oUier  cause  concurs,  renders  the  air 
less  salubrious,  and  even  when  positive  malady  does  not  exist,  the 
health  is  habitually  impaired.  Indolence  renders  the  constitu^on 
more  liable  to  these  effe^s  of  the  atmosphere,  and  these  again  aggra- 
vate the  indolence.  Nothing  but  the  coercion  of  slavery  can  over- 
come the  repugnance  to  labor  under  these  circumstances,  and  by  sub- 
duing the  soil,  improve  and  render  wholesome  the  climate. 
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Ih  a  practical  treatise  on  the  sugar  manuiacture,  such  as  this  is  in- 
tended to  be,  any  extended  history,  either  chronological  or  natural, 
of  the  sugar-cane,  and  its  crystalline  product,  would  be  out  of  place. 
On  these  subjects  a  few  general  remarks  will  suffice. 

Of  all  eastern  products,  sugar  appears  to  have  "been  the  latest 
known,  out  of  the  regions  wherein  it  was  j»\)duced.  The  chroniclers 
of  ancient  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  and  India,  make  no  mention  of  it;  and 
it  did  not  find  its  way  into  Arabia  as  a  commercial  article  until  the 
eleventh  century  :  soon  after  which,  some  adventurous  Venetian  tra- 
velers achieved  the  introduction  of  sugar  as  a  commerdal  article  into 
their  metropolis.  In  Venice  the  first  refineries  were  established ;  and 
hence  the  name,  long  prevalent,  of  pcnna  de  Vetiise  aa  referring  to 
Joaves  of  sugar. 

Even  as  regards  the  sugar-cane,  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors 
■8  exceedingly  devoid  of  precision.  The  most  ancient  writer  by  whom 
■we  find  the  sugar-cane  recorded  is  TTieophrastus,  (B.  C,  821,)  who,  in 
his  chapter  on  honey,  states  as  follows  : — In  al  ni  fi\trts  yutnic  rpirnf. 

4  iird  iw  I.Ou>  al  it  th  IXX(i(  i-rnt  I,  yXiximc,  IXXn  «  u  nv  dif>s,  tray  droxoSlr, 
4ypdf  iiri  roi  ifXioti  ODi4L^ii0^i'  niap^  yirtrai  H  roin  fid>iffra  tTiA  T^^iifrd*,  JUr^  H  iv  rtif 

"  The  generation  of  honey  is  threefold  :  the  first  is  from  flowers  or 
-other  things  in  which  there  is  sweetness ;  the  second  from  the  air, 
which,  w^en  there  are  dews,  is  concocted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 

■  Continued  from  Norember  numboi.  The  following  notra  were  omitted  in 
llial  number  : — 

ll  will  be  Been,  by  referefice  to  the  ronnuls  given^  that  glucoBe  ii  made  up  of 
the  elements  of  (practical)  cane  sugar,  plus  the  etementa  of  three  equivalents  of 
water ;  hence  a  rationale  ie  obtained  of  the  facilit;  with  which  the  latter  ia 
changed  into  the  fornier.  Indeed,  this  conTcrsion  into  glucose,  which  sugar  ei- 
periencei  from  slightly  disturbing  causes,  is  the  lirst  of  a  long  aeries  of  destruc- 
tive leaJjustments  af  elements  to  which  sugar  is  subjected.  Any  approach  to  the 
boiline  temperature  of  a  aolulton  of  sugar  instantly  converts  a  portion  of  the 
latter  into  glucose  ',  a  change  which  is  usually  expedited  by  the  presence  of  fo- 
reign matters  in  general,  and  by  none  more  powerfully  than  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths.  This  fact  leads  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great  loss  incurred  by 
the  present  mode  of  coloniml  sugar  manufacture. 

I  know  not  why  glucose  should  be  termed  by  some  authors  unciystallizahle. 
It  crystallizes  with  great  facility  in  slender  needles,  diverging  from  a  centre, 
forming  in  the  aggregate  little  masses  of  nodular  or  granular  appearance,  tl 
certsinly  does  not  form  hard  crystals,  and,  in  this  respect,  is  very  unlike  cane- 
■ugar.  The  term  uncrystalliiable  sugar,  as  applied  to  il,  is  not  only  improper, 
but  prodnclive  of  confuBion  ;  that  term  having  been  applied  by  Proust.  Ann.  de 
Chim.  Ivii.  131,  to  a  sugar  supposed  to  be  liquid  under  all  circumstances  and 
nncrystallizable  by  any  means,  to  be  associated  with  both  sugar  of  cane  and 
glucose,  and  accounting,  as  he  thought,  for  the  eiistence  of  moluses  and 

tDe  Csufis  Piant^  ed.  Heineii,  1618,  p.  476. 
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taOa,  particularly  in  harvest  time;  the  third  sort  la  fram  canei  or 
reeds. 

Tleophrastus,  in  another  place,*  mentions  a  sort  of  reed,  or  ana, 
CTOwing  in  maiBfaf  looalities  in  Egypt,  and  poueBsing  sweet  roob. 
The  passage  io  quastion  has  been  understood  by  some  to  refer  U>  tlu 
sugar-cane  ;  but  there  are  many  objections  to  the  correctness  of  tlu 
assumption.  The  sugar-cane  is  not  an  aquatic  plant,  neither  are  it> 
roots  so  sweet  as  its  st«m.  Moreover,  if  it  really  had  existed  In 
Egypt,  there  were  certainly  those  who  would  have  chronicled  the  cii- 
cumstance  with  more  precision  than  we  find  in  the  above  vague  ex- 
pression of  Iheophrastus. 

If  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  in  his  history  of 
India,  written  about  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Near- 
chua,  the  admiral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  300  years  before 
Christ,  not  only  saw  the  sugar-cane  in  India,  but  was  aware  that  a 
substance  resembling  honey  (sugar)  could  be  extracted  from  it.  But, 
if  the  statflment  were  true,  the  sugar-cane  would  seem  to  have  re- 
mained very  uncommon,  and  sugar  still  more  so,  seeing  that  Seneca 
and  Lucan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  (A.  D.  62,)  adverted  to 
the  sugar-cane  and  to  sugar  in  language  so  ambiguous  and  obscure — 
tiiat  some  authorities  have  even  doubted  whether  another  plant  and 
another  substance  might  not  have  been  int«nded.  Seneca,  in  his  84th 
Epistle,  has  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Aiunt  inveniri  apud  mdoa,  mel  in  harundinarum  foliis,  quod  aut 
ro»  illius  cceli  aut  ipsius  harundinis  humor  dulcis,  et  pignior  gignat. 
In  noatris  quoque  faerbis,  vim  eondam,  sed  minus  manifestam  et  nota- 
bilem,  poni  quam  prosequatur  et  contrahat  animal  huic  rei  genitum." 

Lucan,  treating  of  the  Indians  near  the  Ganges,  writes ; — 

"  Qoique  bibnot  tenera  dolces  ab  arondine  succos." 

After  Seneca  and  Lucan,  Pliny  is  the  next  author  of  repute  who 
adverted  to  the  sugar-cane.  'Oiis  was  about  the  year  78,  A.  D, 
Subsequently  to  which  period,  and  until  the  latter  end  of  the  dark 
ages,  such  little  testimony  as  can  be  found  relative  to  the  sugar-cane 
and  sugar  is  far  too  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to  merit  attention. 

To  the  crusades  we  probably  are  indebted  for  disseminating  In 
Europe  such  a  knowledge  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  its  crystallized  pro- 
duct, as  caused  the  speedy  introduction  of  both  into  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  sturdy  warriors  of  the  cross,  on  their  return  to  the 
west,  began  to  desire  many  oriental  luxuries  for  which  they  had  ao- 
quired  a  taste.  An  oriental  commerce  was  speedily  established,  and 
Venice  became  the  great  emporium  of  the  riches  of  the  east  -.—Of 
these,  sugar  was  one. 

Between  the  twelflh  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  sugar-cane  was  cul- 
tivated in  Sicily,  the  south  of  Spain,  and  indeed  in  many  other  Medi- 
terranean regions.  In  the  south  of  France,  also,  the  culture  of  this 
plant  was  tried,  but  without  success;  the  climate  proving  too  uncer- 
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tain,  or  too  cold.  Jn  the  Canary  bles,  however,  the  oane  ooltore 
was  most  productive,  as  was  also  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  DieBe 
islands,  in  fact,  continued  to  supply  civilized  Europe  with  the  greater 
portion  of  her  saccharine  produce  until  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Wia  Islands  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1492 ;  and  the  maritime  discovery 
of  India  by  the  Portuguese,  opened  newer  and  more  congenial  soib 
to  the  production  of  ^e  tender  crop. 

Much  controversy  has  existed  on  the  question,  whether  the  sugar- 
cane were,  or  were  not,  indigenous  to  the  new  world.  At  the  present 
epoch  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  this  point,  so  much  haa 
the  subject  been  involved  by  lapse  of  time  and  incapacity  of  the  ear- 
lier historians.  Fortunately  the  matter,  so  far  as  concerns  practice, 
is  of  no  importance  whatsoever.  Suffice  it  to  know  that  the  West 
India  Islands,  almost  immediately  subsequent  to  their  discovery,  be- 
gan to  supply  civilized  Europe  widi  large  quantities  of  sugar,  and 
the  less  fertile  fields  of  southern  Europe  soon  fell  into  desuetude. 

During  a  long  series  of  years,  the  West  India  Islands  produced 
sugar  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  and  created  laige 
stores  of  wealth  to  the  proprietors  of  their  soil.    At  present,  unfor- 
tunately, this  condition  of  things  exists  no  longer.    The  culture  of  the 
sugar-cane  has  now  become  extended  over  most  tropical,  and  some 
temperate  regions.    To  oriental  nations,  sugar — generally  in  its  im- 
pure condition — ^is  an  article  of  daily  food.    The  Chinese  use  it  in 
profusion ;  so  do  the  natives  of  Siam, — ^a  country  which,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other,  is  adapted  to  tlie  successful  produce  of  t^ 
sugar-cane.    Throughout  the  whole  of  India,  sugar  is  not  only  a  com- 
mon food  for  man,  but  immense  quantities  of  the  nnpure  varieties 
of  produce,  called  Jaggery, — are  given  to  elephants.    The  amount  df 
sugar  capable  of  being  produced  by  scientific  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, from  the  canes  and  the  palm-tribe  of  India,  may  be  so  vastly  in- 
creased, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  limitation.    The  native 
processes  of  sugar  extraction  in  India  are  so  rude,  and  so  destructive, 
that  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  existing 
in  the  juice  operated  upon  is  entirely  destroyed  in  obtaining  the  re- 
mainder ! 

With  regard  to  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  sugar-cane,  very  few  re- 
marks will  suffice. 

Botanists  divide  the  vegetable  world  into  phanerogamous  orflower- 
ing,  and  cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plants.  With  the  latter  we  have 
no  concern. 

Flowering  plants  are  again  divided  into  exogenous  plants^  or  suehaa 
acquire  increase  of  structure  during  growth  by  the  deposition  of  exter- 
nal layers  of  tissue ;  and  endogenow  plants^  or  those  which  grow  by 
depositions  of  tissue  within  the  substance  of  their  stem. 

In  temperate  climes  there  are  no  lai^e  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  which  belong  to  the  endogenous  class,  all  its  representatives 
being  of  most  humble  growth.  The  grasses,  for  instance,  are  endo- 
Igenous ;  and  some  of  our  larger  grasses,  as  the  wheat  or  barleY%'<A^ 
he  taken  aa  the  type  of  the  endogenous  vegeltB\A.«Y^cA>aL<(!ft  mNffm^ 
rate  regions. 
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It  IB  in  vain,  hoffever,  to  examine  ui 
the  stem  of  our  humble  graaeea,  for 
palpable  iDdications  of  the  endoge- 
nous mode  of  growth.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  section  of  some  tropical  ando- 
gen, — th.6  bamboo,  or  sugar-cane,  for 
example, — should  be  made.  This 
section,  if  careAiIly  examined,  will 
clearlj  indicate  the  prominent  feature 
in  the  structure  of  an  endogenous 
plant. 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  concentric  rings,  indi- 
cative each  of  a  year's  growth,  but  the  whole  cellular  and  vascular 
structure  forms  one  confused  mass. 

For  the  purpose  of  fully  appreciating  1^ 
difference  between  an  exogenous  and  an 
endogenous  stem,  the  csne  section  may  be 
compared  with  another  of  oak  or  hazel; 

The  difference  between  the  two  will  be 
low  marked  ;  here  the  indications  of  peri- 
I  pheral  depositions  of  tissue  are  so  clear, 
I  each  deposition  corresponding  with  one 
'  summer,  that,  by  counting  the  number  at 
existing  rings,  the  age  of  the  exi^enous 
plant  may  frequentiy  be  told.  Besides 
the  difference  of  the  mode  of  growth  between  endogenous  and 
exogenous  grasses,  a  difference  on  which  are  founded  the  distinc- 
tive terms  of  botanical  arrangement,  there  exist  others  no  less 
invariable,  and  well  mailed.  All  exogenous  plants  are  provided  with 
reticulated  leaves,  whilst  the  leaves  of  all  endogenous  plants  are 
merely  traversed  by  straight  veins  ;  this  distinction  will  be  well  ap- 
preciated on  making  a  oompaiison  between  an  oak  leaf  and  a  leaf  of 
barley  or  wheat. 

Again,  all  exogenous  plants  possess  a  well-defined  bark,  wood,  and 
pith ;  whilst  in  endogenous  plants  no  such  defined  arrangement  exists ; 
^-one  part  meting  into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations.  Otiter 
distinctions  between  endc^enous  and  ext^enous  plants  there  are,  but 
they  belong  exclusively  to  the  province  of  the  botanist  If  the  stem 
of  any  of  our  lai^er  grasses  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  incnisted 
with  a  hard  brilliant  coating.  This  is  no  less  than  eilica  or  flint,  as 
may  easily  be  demonstrated  by  various  means.  If,  for  example,  a 
straw  be  dexterously  acted  upon  by  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe, — the 
silica  fusing  with  the  potash  naturally  existing  in  all  land  vegetables — 
there  will  result  a  beautifully  transparent  bead  of  glass.  On  a  lai^er 
scale  tliis  production.  q{  ^asa  from  the  same  source  is  oocasionally 
found  amon^  \\ib  &e\inB  oi\i>^n>.\.W-j  <ii  caTci^  ttM^%.  I  have  seen  a 
lump  of  glass  pioiuceAm  "Ok»  ^li^,  MA-««u^\ii%»fc-i'CTiii  V'^^'i*- 
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Ae  siliceonHOOTfiring  so  sparingly  developed  in  graaseB  of  &e  temperaU 
tone,  here  acquires  so  palpable  a  tluckneee,  that  small  portions  of  such 
can  easily  be  diipped  ofi|  either  from  the  sugar-cane  or  the  bamboo. 
A  horizontal,  or  transverse  section,  of  the  stem  of  the  sugar-cane, 
if  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  coosist  of  a  seriea  of 
hexagonal  cells  in  close  juxtaposition.  They  are  formed  of  a  deli- 
cate tissue,  vhich  incloses  them  on  all  sides,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  cell  is  altogether  separated  ironi  the  others  t«  which  it  is  conti- 
guous, lliis  structure  is  t^led  t^e  cellular  structure,  and  is  intermixed 
Tith  another  structure  called  the  vascular,  by  which  tlie  nourishment 
for  the  plant's  support  ia  sbsorbed  and  circulated.    (See  cut,  628.) 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  endogenous  plants  possess  no  defined 
hark,  and  the  sugar.cane  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  yet  this  plant 
has  a  kind  of  pellicle,  or  rind ;  not  separable,  it  is  true,  from  the 
trunk,  but  indicated  by  its  greenish  color,  which  depends  on  a  portion 
of  the  general  coloring  matter  of  leaves,  to  which  chemists  apply  the 
denommation  chlorophylle 

The  arrangement  of  vessels  and 
cells  already  described,  as  obser- 
ved in  a  transverse  section  of  tha 
cane, will  be  still  more  fully  com- 
prehended by  reference  to  a  lon- 
gitudinal section,  a  diagram  of 
which  is  annexed.  By  reference 
to  this  diagram,  which  represents 
a  longitudinal  section  of  the  cane 
at  the  point  where  a  knot  is  form- 
T  ed,  it  wilt  be  seen  that,  in  addi- 
^ij  ton  to   the  cellular    structure 

^"^  already  described,  there  is  ano- 

ther atnicture — the  vascular  He  use  of  the  latter  ia  to  minister  to 
the  circulation  of  the  plant  hence  the  vessels  contain  the  crude  sap  of 
the  cane,  which  may  be  assumed  to  resemble  very  nearly  the  sap  of 
plants  in  general,  and  whuh  is,  therefore,  a  very  complex  fluid  :  a  cir- 
cumstance very  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  will  hereafter  be 
rerognized. 

With  respect  to  the  hex^onal  cells, — microscopio  experiments 
faave  demonstrated  that  diey  contain  a  fluid  which  is  little  else  than 
pure  sugar  dissolved  in  pure  wat«r.  The  problems  to  be  solved, 
therefore,  are  either  to  extract  the  matter  of  the  cells  alone,  or  to 
express  all  succulent  matter  from  the  canes,  and  afterwards  to  effect 
a  separation  between  the  sugar  and  its  accompanying  impuritiea. 
He  first  indication  seems  most  philosophical,  and  it  is  one  which  a 
chemist  in  his  laboratory  would  prefer  to  follow  out.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  property  which  albuminous  matters  possess  of  coagulating 
on  the  application  of  heat,  and  remembering  that  such  matters  con- 
stitute the  larger  portion  of  the  crude  aap  of  the  sugar-cane,  the 
laboratory  chemist  would  proceed  by  aUtavigfew  laBft,  i^'j'xa^Siisa  <<!«»» 
in  a  proper  stove,  and  washing  out  tha  coTLUme^  a\i%iB  V-j  ias«iQ»<& 
Alcohol    Eveu  without  alcohol  he  c<ni\4  Bucoaei  \n.  (JoUbmwj.^.  %«A 
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fpjit,  hot  water  being  a  metutmum  acurcely  less  e%ible  for  "^^"^^t^^ 
m  solution ;  for  albumen,  when  coagulated  by  heat,  is  no  longe^p- 
jfluble  in  water. 

1  Thus,  at  a  first  glance,  the  problflm  appears  solved,  even  u  regard^v 
lie  large  scale ;  but  a  slight  analysis  of  facts  sooo  demonstrates  tba- 
^ntrary.    Hie  first  difficulty  is  one  that  would  scarcely  be  imagineA 
^priori.    It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  use  any  slicing  maphinj. 
Hut  shall  not  very  speedily  become  blunted  by  the  hard  siliceous 
OOVBring  of  the  canes.  Once  blunted,  the  first  object  of  the  operatioa 
is  lost ;  instead  of  a  clun  cut  we  have  a  bruise,  and  the  aaochariiw 
oallular  juice  mingles  with  the  sap :  the  grand  objection  to  the  usual 
aqueezing  of  the  mill  obtains,  without  any  of  the  mill's  advaotagei. 
Inen,  how  are  sliced  canes  to  be  stove-dried  in  large  quantilies! 
Where  is  the  necessary  amount  of  hot  water  to  oome  fromi    Where 
the  fuel  necessary  to  evaporate  so  dilute  s  solution  as  must  result  if 
the  sugar  be  thoroughly  washed  outi 

All  these  are  practJc»l  questions,  which  the  planter  would  do  well 
to  answer  to  hunaelf,  before  making  arrangements  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  very  philosophical,  but  impracticable  scheme. 

Discarding  the  first  of  the  two  problems  as  incapable  of  a  practi- 
cable solution,  the  second  presents  itself  to  our  consideration ;  but 
as  a  preliminary,  a  few  words  concerning  the  mill  and  ite  operation 
will  be  desirable, 

Hie  sugar-mill  consiate  of  a  series  of  cylindrical  rollers,  usually 
three,  between  which  the  canes  are  pressed;  the  result  of  this  opera- 
tion is  obviously  to  extrude  not  only  the  sugar — cMitaining  liquid  in 
the  hexagonal  cells — but  also  the  complex  vegetable  juice  of  the  vaa- 
oulsr  tissue,  and  also  a  portion  of  wax,  which  is  seoreted  by  eert«a  ' 
little  glands  on  the  periphery  of  the  cane  nodules.  j 


Hanoe,  cane  juioe,  or  the  fluid  of  expression,  is  a  fluid  of 
-alK^nAtuie-,  being  ma&«i  u'^  oS  &  ^  ~     ' 
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of  M  many  vegetable  principles,  that  no  perfectly  tnutworthy  analy- 
sis of  it  is  as  yet  recorded. 

In  a  treatise  which  aims  solely  at  being  a  guide  to  practice,  it  would 
savour  of  pedantry  to  expatiate  on  analyses  which  do  not  further  the 
object  to  be  kept  in  view.  Without,  therefore,  entering  minutely 
into  the  chemistry  of  cane  juice,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  consider,  first,  that  it  is  made  up  of  sugar,  water,  and 
impurities ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  prevailing  or  typical  impurity  is 
^bumen. 

Such  is  the  fluid  on  which  practical  necessities  oblige  us  to  ope- 
faite :  and  now  the  second  problem  is  fairly  before  us  for  solution ; — 
namely,  to  extract  all  succulent  matter  from  the  canes,  and  to 
effect  a  separation  between  the  sugar  and  its  accompanying  im- 
purities. 

This  separation  must  be  effected  beyond  a  certain  extent,  or  the 
«ugar  existing  in  the  cane  juice  obstinately  refuses  to  crystallize  cm 
being  evaporated ;  a  circumstance  not  peculiar  to  sugar  alone,  but  of 
Almost  universal  occurrence  in  all  parallel  cases. 

Thus,  the  juice  of  limes  and  lemons  contains  a  large  amount  6f 
-citric  acid;  a  body  which,  though  easily  crystallizable  out  of  an 
aqueous  solution,  obstinately  refuses  to  crystallize  until  a  great  part 
of  its  associated  vegetable  impurities  is  removed.  The  method  of 
this  removal  I  need  not  describe,  as  it  does  not  in  the  least  resemble 
any  of  the  processes  which  will  effect  the  purification  of  cane  juice. 
The  object  to  be  gained,  however,  in  either  case,  is  identical. 

Considering  that  the  leading  impurity  in  cane  juice  is  albumen, 
«nd  considering  that  albumen  coagulates  by  heat — it  might  have  been 
theoretically  inferred,  that  a  mere  heating  of  the  cane  juice  to  a  tem- 
perature sufficiently  elevated  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  would  have 
lefl  the  sugar  in  a  solution  of  sufficient  purity  to  admit  of  crystalliza- 
tion :  experiments,  however,  have  demonstrated  that  such  is  not  the 
fact,  and  have  proved  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  juice  some  ma- 
terial endowed  with  a  chemical  potency  of  enacting  a  greater  separa- 
tion of  impurities  than  is  possible  by  heat  alone.  The  usual  ^ent 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  lime, — the  mode  of  operation  of  which 
will  be  fully  detailed  hereafter. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  most  important  division  of  our  subject ;  we 
have  to  examine  closely  into  the  changes  which  sugar  is  made  to  un- 
dergo by  the  combined  agency  of  heat,  impurities,  and  lime. 

Hiis  will  be  best  accomiHished  by  leaving  for  a  period  the  conn- 
deration  of  cane  juice,  and  by  substituting  for  it  a  solution  of  pure 
sugar  and  pure  water.  This  pure  solution  will  be  the  starting  point 
of  all  remarks  on  the  more  complex  case,  and  will  enable  the  follow- 
ing important  agencies  to  be  contemplated  in  detail ;  whereas  in  the 
actual  colonial  operation  on  cane  juice  they  operate  simultaneously. 
We  shall  have  to  study — 

1.  The  dbanges  effected  on  solutions  of  sugj&T  in  iir«itAX  \i(^  \i^«^» 
Blone, 

2,  The  ob^ngea  effected  on  the  same  by  1ii«k  \Hi\\i^  a%sQsaRA  ^1\sr»^ 
MDd  lime. 
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3.  Hie  ehanges  effected  on  solutionB  of  sugar,  water,  Kid  nnptni- 
ties,  hf  heat  and  lime,  (the  colonial  operation.) 


This  important  mvestigation  will  be  approached  with  the  greatest 
advant^e  by  an  exaiuination  of  the  pbenomena  attendant  on  the 
crystallization,  from  a  menstruum  of  some  body  which  ia  not  ca- 
pable  of  decomposition  by  the  agency  of  heat. 

For  this  purpose  no  substance  is  better  than  common  nitre.  If  a 
portioa  of  this  substance,  dissolved  in  water,  were  given  to  an  opera- 
tor with  the  o"bject  of  evaporating  away  all  the  water  of  solution,  and 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  salt  unchanged,  this  could  easily  be  effected. 
The  operator  would  simply  have  to  apply  heat  to  the  solution,  and 
the  desired  result  would  speedily  be  adiieved.  Whatever  the  amount 
of  heat  applied,  no  injury  would  occur  to  the  salt,  whidi  would  be 
found  gradually  incrusting  the  Bvapi»ating  dish ;  and,  fay  cwrying 
on  the  process  of  evaporation  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  whole  of  the 
nitre  would  be  left  dry.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  of  rapid 
evaporation  detailed,  the  salt  would  assume  an  imperfectly  crystal- 
line state ;  indeed,  the  chances  are  that  no  crystals  would  be  visible. 

Were  the  object  to  obtain  the  nitre  in  perfect  crystals,  the  evapo- 
ration should  be  modified  thus : — ^The  eraporation  should  be  stopped 
short  at  a  cert^n  point,  and  the  hot  liquid  allowed  to  coo] — the  re- 
sult of  which  cooling  would  he  the  formation  of  well-defined  crystals. 
A  portion  of  the  liquor  of  solution,  however,  would  still  remun  un- 
crystalli/ed,  until  drawn  olTand  subjected  to  a  process  of  re-evapora- 
tion ;  when  another  crop  of  crystals  would  be  formed,  and  another 
quantity  of  uncrystallized  but  crystallizable  liquor  would  remain. 

Upon  the  latter,  the  processes  of  reboiling  and  crystallizing  might 
be  repeated,  until  the  total  expenditure  of  the  liquor  of  drainage; 
and  with  the  result  of  obtaining  literally  the  whole  ef  tb«  nitre 
employed — and  crystallized,  too ;  up  to  the  period  when  the  dimi- 
nished amount  of  liquid  to  be  evaporated  and  drained,  furnished  so 
small  a  mass,  that  the  gradual  cooling  and  perfect  drainage,  so  easea- 
tial  to  the  production  of  good  crystals,  were  conditions  bo  longer 
under  control. 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated  my  coming  remark,  that  this  liqiier 
of  drainage  stands  in  the  same  meckimieal  relation  to  nitre,  that  mo- 
lasses does  to  sugar.  Beyond  this  mechanical  relation,  however,  the 
analogy  ends — as  will  be  presently  made  known.  If,  instead  of  nitre 
and  water,  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  in  pure  water  he  taken,  and  treated 
according  to  the  scheme  just  indicated,  the  results  are  as  follow : 

A  portion  of  sugar  crystallizes;  but,  instead  of  being  white,  as  it 
WBs  when  dissolved,  the  crystals  will  have  assumed  a  yellow  tint, 
and  the  syrup  of  drainage  will  be  more  or  less  coloured.  If  this- 
syrup  be  collected  and  evaporated,  there  will  result  another  produce 
of  crystalline  sugar  stiD  more  yellow  than  the  first,  and  the  liquor  of 
drainage  from  tViia  seconi  \ito4wA  w\U  also  have  acquired  a  much 
darker  colour  tihsn  \18  ^iti\\«\  "m  i!Wi  io*.  OY«*&a^    ^^tyasRAvo^  m 
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this  way,  there  is  at  length  a  period  arrived  at,  when  the  liquor  of 
drainage  becomes  a  dark-coloured  viscid  mass,  incapable  of  crystal- 
lizing at  all. 

Thus,  according  to  testimony  of  this  experiment,  it  is.  impossible 
to  extract,  by  the  evaporative  process  (at  least  when  heat  is  applied), 
the  total  amount  of  pure  sugar  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  pure  water ; 
a  portion  of  such  sugar  being  destroyed,  and  converted  into  a  dark 
product 

If  this  operation  had  bben  conducted  on  a  solution  of  sugar — ^not 
in  pure  water,  but  admixed  with  impurities  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
coexist  with  the  sugar  in  cane-juice ;  had  the  case  been  still  more  in- 
volved by  the  addition  of  a  foreign  agent,  such  as  lime, — ^the  experi- 
mentalist might  have  imagined  the  destruction  of  sugar  just  indicated 
to  be  exclusively  due  to  the  agency  of  the  collateral  bodies :  an  ex- 
planation which  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  the  conditions  just  de- 
tailed. Indeed,  the  experiment  of  Professor  Soubeiran,  heretofore 
mentioned,  sets  all  doubt  at  rest  on  this  point. 

The  agency  of  heat  alone  being  proved  sufficient  to  effect  a  certain 
destruction  upon  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  in  water,  it  is  an  important 
point  to  determine  the  lowest  amount  of  heat  which  is  thus  injurious; 
and  whether  a  process  of  evaporation  can  be  devised,  which  shall  not 
overstep  that  limit  of  temperature  where  the  injury  first  commences. 

In  the  laboratory,  a  chemist  easily  solves  the  problem ;  indeed,  it 
involves  a  process  which  he  very  constantly  applies  to  effect  the  eva> 
poration  or  desiccation  of  many  bodies, — so  delicate  in  their  nature, 
that  a  slight  artificial  temperature  would  subject  them  to  decompo- 
sition. 

The  chemist  would  proceed  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact,  that 
to  produce  evaporation  the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  equiva- 
lent in  effect  to  the  application  of  artificial  heat.  He,  therefore,  would 
put  under  the  receiver  of  an  air>pump  a  shallow  saucer,  containing 
oil  of  vitriol ;  over  which  he  would  place,  on  a  convenient  support,  a 
dish  containing  the  sugar  solution.  A  vacuum  being  now  produced, 
the  water  of  the  solution  would  commence  to  be  evolved  as  vapor ; 
and  this  vapor  would  be  immediately  absorbed  by  the  oil  of  vitriol. 
Thus,  without  any  further  working  of  the  pump,  a  tendency  to  a  va- 
cuum would  be  kept  up,  until  the  sugar  would  have  become  dry, 
crystallized,  and  chemically  unchanged. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  process  of  evaporation  is  totally  unadapted 
to  any  commercial  case  of  sugar  manufacture.  A  compromise,  how- 
ever, between  two  conditions,  has  been  effected  by  the  vacuum  pan, 
(an  instrument  hereafter  to  be  described,)  which  enables  sugar  solu- 
tions to  be  boiled  in  commercial  quantities,  under  the  joint  circum- 
stances of  a  partial  vacuum,  and  a  great  diminution  of  temperature. 
The  lowest  practical  temperature  at  which  I  have  ever  seen  a  va- 
cuum pan  worked  is  135^ ;  a  temperature  which  I  would,  therefore, 
consider  the  practical  minimum,  but  which  is  sufficient  to  effe<st «. 
certain  amount  of  destruction  on  sugar  soVw^oti^. 

Having  recognized  the  fact,  that  the  lovieaX.  y^J^^^*^^  ^^5^^^^  ^^ 
beat  for  effeoting  the  eyaporation  of  sugat  ao\u\\OT»,  Ss^«QSN5assc&.^ai. 
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itaelf  to  produM  a  oertiun  amount  of  destnictioD — it  now  namaM  tc • 

be  shown  how  mu<^  this  amount  of  destnictioD  is  increased,  by  tb^a 
concomitant  agency  of  lime,  and  impurities. 

Proceeding  in  Uie  demonstration  syst«niatinlly,  I  wiU  asmime  ^^ 
portion  of  white  sugar  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  admixed  with  lime, 
and  then  boiled.     If  this  operaljon  be  performed,  the  eye  alcme  wil7 
recognize  the  foot,  that  a  destruotive  process  supervenes  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  when  a  mere  solution  of  sugar  and  water,  witbost 
the  addition  of  lime,  was  employed.     Not  only  does  the  fluid  beoonie 
dark  with  increased  rapidity,  but  it  exhales  a  newly  developed  amell, 
indicative  of  some  prooess  of  deoompoution  efieoted  upon  the  tngu. 
If,  moreover,  the  crystallization  of  Uie  limed  liquid  be  attempted,  a 
further  proof  of  destruction  will  be  manifeet  in  the  increased  amodsl 
of  non-crystallizable  matenal,  which  leaks  away  from  the  crystallited 
mass, 

Tlese  are  but  rough  indications  of  the  injury  to  which  sugar  ii 
exposed  when  solutions  containing  it  are  heated  in  combination  with 
lime — indications  which  are  so  visible  to  all  who  have  seen  the  ope- 
ration performed,  that  there  exists  not  a  sugar  producer,  so  &r  as  my 
experience  goes,  who  does  not  fully  reot^ize  the  powerfully  de- 
structive agency  of  this  alkaline  earth.  Nay,  in  the  absence  of  other 
testimony,  the  multitude  of  oontrivances  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  introduced  to  public  notice,  with  the  express  intention  of 
either  diminishing  indefinitely  the  amount  of  lime  to  be  used,  or  of 
reducing  the  quantity  to  some  definite  standard — would  be  ampte 
evidence  in  support  of  the  position,  that  lime  is  commonly  recognized 
to  be  a  most  destructive  agent  on  sugar. 

The  minute  chemistry  of  the  agency  of  lime  on  angar  soIutiraiB, 
would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  here.  So  much  of  this  agency  as  is 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  a  practical  sugar  maoubcCurer  has 
already  been  given  in  other  parts  of  this  treatise. 

Having  successively  examined  the  agency  of  heat  on  a  pure  solu- 
tion of  sugar  and  water, — and  on  the  same  witJi  admixture  of  lime; 
we  have  next  to  investigate  the  complex  changes  which  occur  durii^ 
the  treatm^it  by  heat  of  sugar  solutions  mixed  with  vegetable  im- 
purities and  lime. 

That  the  cases  selected  may  be  consecutively  demonstrative,  I  will 
suppose  the  experimentalist  to  contaminate  a  portion  of  pure  sugar 
and  water  with  some  raw  vegetable  juice—that  of  raw  parwiipa,  for 
example.  Thus  contaminated,  the  solution  will  be  amenable  to  a 
new  series  of  chemical  decompositions  of  greatly  increased  com- 
plexity ;  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable,  and  of 
greatest  practical  value,  to  be  well  understood,  and  remembered. 

The  drat  great  influence  exerted  on  sugar  solutions  by  the  preeeooe 
of  raw  vegetable  juices  generally,  is  that  of  causing  various  fermen- 
tations. Thus,  although  solutions  of  pure  sugar  in  water  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  temperatures  most  conduoive  to  fer- 
mentation for  days,  and  even  weelu,  without  any  perceptible  rffeot 
of  tins  kind,  yet  ida«  &&Ai<iX<^ii  of  -vm^  mooII  quantities  of  these  raw 
v^etftble  jiuoea  coAiBea  ^bem^  «nt&«  <i^  «n&a  ■aigwwftaMttfc^'wadily 
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to  Msume  fennentations  aooompanled  by  the  destraction  of  sugar 
and  the  formation  of  laotic  acid,  mannite,  glucose,  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
and  many  other  derivative  bodies. 

This  factitious  juice,  made  up  of  sugar,  water,  and  the  juice  of  raw 
parsnips,  presents  a  very  near  analogy  to  the  juice  of  beetroots,  from 
which  sugar  may  be  extracted — and  offers  no  very  remote  resem- 
blance to  sugar-cane  juice  itself;  many  chemical  ^properties  of  which 
liquids  may  be  correctly  studied  on  this  factitious  oompoimd. 

If  a  portion  of  this  compound  saccharine  juice  be  evaporated  with 
aH  care,  and  with  the  view  of  effecting  its  crystallization,^the  labor 
will  be  in  vain.  Until  some  of  the  impurities,  at  leasts  are  separated, 
no  crystallization  will  ensue. 

If  this  factitious  juice  be  a  true  practical  representation  of  cane  and 
other  sugar-containing  juices,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the  experiments 
cited  have  demonstrated  the  positive  necessity  of  separating  a  consi- 
derable portion,  at  least,  of  the  accompanying  vegetable  impurities, 
as  a  prelinodnary  to  obtaining  the  sugar  in  a  crystalline  form.  Hence 
the  following  proposition  is  at  once  brought  before  us: — Given,  a 
mixed  solution,  of  sugar,  water,  and  impurities — how  practically  to  se- 
parcUe  all  but  the  sugar,  with  the  least  expense,  and  the  least  delay. 

This  is  the  grand  problem,  upon  the  perfect  solution  of  which  every 
advance  towards  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  hinges. 

As  the  usual  agent  employed  in  sugar-growing  countries,  for  effect- 
ing this  separation  of  impurities  from  raw  sugar-containing  juices — is 
lime,  employed  in  some  manner  or  other,  it  will  be  proper,  in  this 
place,  to  examine  its  agency  on  the  factitious  juice. 

If,  then,  a  portion  of  the  juice  be  admixed  with  a  portion  of  lime, 
(rubbed  with  water  into  the  condition  of  cream,  for  convenience  of 
employment,)  and  then  heated,  the  following  changes  will  be  seen  to 
occur. 

When  the  heat  has  been  pushed  to  the  extent  of  180^  Fahr.,  a 
black  crust  of  impurities  will  be  seen  to  have  collected  on  the  surface 
of  the  juice,  from  which  it  may  be  skimmed  oS, — leaving  the  sub- 
natant  liquid  comparatively  dear  and  bright^  but  much  deeper  colored 
than  it  was  originally. 

If  this  fluid,  thus  freed  from  the  scum  thrown  up  by  the  agency  of 
lime,  be  now  evaporated  down  to  the  proper  degree,  crystallization 
will  be  effected ; — and  substituting  cane-juice  for  the  factitious  juice, 
here  assumed  to  have  been  employed,  the  reader  will  have  had  brought 
before  his  notice  the  exact  cojiditions  of  sugar  boiling  in  the  colonies. 

Although  in  the  preceding  experiment  the  scum  might  have  been 
removed  from  the  juice  treated  with  lime,  so  soon  as  the  tempera- 
ture arrived  at  18CP  Fahr. ;  although  the  subnatant  liquor  might  then 
appear  to  the  eye  perfectly  clear  and  bright — yet  it  is  not  difficult  to 
prove,  by  many  different  kinds  of  evidence,  that  this  brightness  or 
deamess  of  the  liquor  is  a  most  fallacious  sign  of  its  purity.  The 
first  evidence  to  this  effect,  is  the  very  strong  one,  that  fresh  coats  of 
acom  continually  arise  as  the  evaporative  pTOoeea  %q«&  ^wr—^  ^%»^ 
which  never  hfippens  in  solutions  of  pure  ang|dx  wv^.'^^X/et,  K  w^^^o^ 
testimony  to  the  same  eflTect  is  afforded  by  \!fcwb  aaXJiOTi  o^  ^iNwai.  ^aar 
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mtc&l  tests,  which  are  known  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  throw- 
ing down  vegetable  impurities.  The  acetates  of  lead  are  agents  of 
ttuB  kind. 

Hus  far,  the  ageacj'  of  lime  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  defect- 
iTe  ;  but  the  worst  has  yet  to  be  told.  Even  conceding,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  there  is  a  certain  theoretical  relation  between  a 
definite  amount  of  vegetable  impurities  and  the  quantity  of  lima 
necessary  for  effecting  its  removal  (which  is  not  the  case),  still  tlus 
relation  would  vary  for  almost  every  sample  of  juice ;  and  no  amount 
of  care,  or  talent,  or  appliances,  could  accomplish  this  exact  appor- 
tionment. The  manufacturer  would,  therefore,  even  under  this  as- 
sumption— the  one  most  favorable  to  the  employment  of  lime — be 
continually  obliged  either  to  choose  between  adding  too  little  of  that 
agent,  or  too  much ;  actual  neutralization  by  apportionment  bebg 
amongst  the  most  difficult  of  laboratory  operations,  and  one  totally 
impracticable  on  a  large  scale.  A  few  remarks  will  be  necessary 
here,  relative  to  the  assertion,  that  no  theoretical  relation  doa  exist 
between  the  quantity  of  lime  and  the  quantity  of  impurities  to  be 
separated.  It  will  be  intelligible  when  we  consider  that  the  removal 
of  impurities  effected  by  lime  is  not  one  of  combination,  but  one  of 
delerminalion,  and  hence  is  influenced  by  such  varying  conditions  of 
heat,  density,  solution,  and  other  circumstances,  that  to  calculate  the 
chemical  resultant  of  so  many  conflicting  forces  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility. On  this  point  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  practical  ex- 
emplification. If  a  pint  of  cane-juice,  under  the  proper  conditions  of 
temperature,  be  treated  with  ten  grains  of  lime,  a  scum  will  fonn ; 
which,  if  separated  by  filtration,  or  otherwise,  a  clear,  though  high- 
colored,  fluid  will  result.  If  this  fluid  be  now  examined  for  lime, 
considerable  quantitieB  of  it  will  be  discovered  by  the  proper  chemi- 
cal tests  for  that  alkaline  earth  ;  a  fact  which  might  lead  to  the  in- 
ference, if  not  checked  by  other  observations,  that  more  lime  bad 
been  employed  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  separation  of 
the  impurities  present. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  be  proved  most  unequivocally,  by  chemical 
tests  (the  acetates  of  lead,  for  example,)  that  not  merely  a  large 
amount,  but  the  greatest  amount,  of  the  original  impurities  still  re- 
mains. This  testing  operation  demonstrates,  that  there  ia  not  even 
a  theoretical  relation  between  the  amount  of  impurities  present,  and 
the  amount  of  lime  most  proper  to  eflect  their  separation  ;  because 
the  agency  of  lime  is  indirect,  not  direct — because  it  does  not  effect 
any  separation  by  combination,  but  by  determination.  To  place  this 
matter  in  the  strongest  point  of  view,  the  following  case  may  be 
cited: — 

If  sixty-three  parts  by  weight,  exactly,  of  ordinary  cryatallized 
oxalic  acid,*  were  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  if  it  were  required 

■  It  ii  necewary  to  be  preciie  in  tbii  eipicMion.  Tbaie  ola  two  mtwUnoei 
known  u  ct;Bl^\ii.«&  oia^  uiid,  both  of  which  are  leaUv  combiuatioiit  oT 
oxalic  acid  wilt  -waUi.  "We  QiS:«\a.r)  cr)»\ii\vit&  avsiv;  »E\d  ti  cooipo»«i  of 
one  eqni'rtlenX  ot  nelm  Ai^  oidic  u^«iA'Ctac«a^  -vi^ct.-,  is&^bb  <«^wi^ 
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to  separate  the  oxalic  acid  absolutely  by  means  of  lime,  with' 
employing  more  than  the  amount  required  of  the  latter  agent, 
3roblem  would  be  solved  with  the  greatest  ease.  Every  tyro 
lemistry  knows,  that  for  effecting  this  separation,  twenty-eight 
9  by  weight,  exactly^  of  lime,  would  be  the  proper  quantity ; 
}h  being  added,  a  solid  and  insoluble  combination  of  the  lime 
the  oxalic  acid  would  result — would  deposit ;  and  the  remaining 
d  would  be  water  absolutely  pure. 

the  impurities  which  contaminate  cane-juice,  and  other  natural 
r-containing  juices,  assumed  the  tendency  of  forming  a  direct, 
riable,  and  determinate  power  of  combination  with  lime,  an  ex- 
heoretical  relation  between  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two, 
ssary  for  effecting  combination  and  separation,  would  exist ;  but 
ich  theoretical  relation  is  totally  opposed  to  the  actual  conditions, 
laments  founded  upon  the  contrary  assumption  fall  to  the  ground. 

we  cursorily  pass  in  review  the  experiments  detailed  in  this 
ter,  with  the  object  of  eliciting  from  them  their  legitimate  de- 
ion,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  following  important  facts : — 
lat  impure  or  crude  sugar-containing  juices  refuse  to  crystallize, 

a  large  portion  of  their  accompanying  impurities  has  been  re- 
ed ;  that,  moreover,  such  juices  are  very  prone  to  undergo  fer- 
tation ;  hence  the  removal  of  such  impurities  is  of  the  first  im* 
mce.  That  lime  will  effect  the  removal  of  such  an  amount  of 
rapurities  as  will  admit  of  subsequent  crystallization.  That  it 
ipossible  to  add  lime  in  such  a  manner  that  some  of  this  agent 

not  remain.  Hence,  that  even  under  the  most  favorable  sup- 
ion — namely,  that  the  use  of  lime  has  removed  all  impurities — 
ch  is  not  the  case) — still,  the  resulting  liquor  will  not  be  sugar 
srater,  but  a  mixture  of  sugar,  water  and  lime. 
It  it  has  been  demonstrated,  IJiat  if  a  solution  of  sugar,  water, 
lime  be  boiled  together,  the  sugar  is  rapidly  destroyed.  Hence, 
lows,  that  lime,  when  used  as  a  purifying  or  defecating  agent 
rude  sugar-containing  juices,  is,  under  any  oircumstances,  a  most 
uctive  agent,  and  that  some  better  agent  is  a  desideratum, 
will  have  been  clearly  indicated,  moreover,  that  any  rational 
ipt  to  limit  the  injurious  agency  of  lime,  will  be  in  the  direction, 
)f  primarily  apportioning  the  amount  of  lime  to  be  used,  but  of 
■ating,  by  some  agent  not  injurious  to  sugar,  all  excess  of  the 
;  which  may  remain  in  the  cleared  or  defecated  liquor.  This,  so 
\  I  am  aware,  is  an  impossibility.*    Moreover,  if  there  be  ques- 

^^— M^^^^^^^^^^— ^^i^^M^M*— ^i»^"^  ^^^^^^—i^^^i  ■■  ■    »  »m^m        ^^^^^m  ■  ■■■■■■■       im^.mmh  ■■■■        ■  ^mmmmm^  i    ■■ 

inivalent  of  real  or  dry  acid,  and  one  of  water.  Dry  oxalic  acid  has  never 
>btained,  although  it  may  be  caused  to  unite  with  certain  bases,  and  thus 
Donstrated  to  exist.  In  the  experiment  above  cited,  it  exchanges  its  water 
ae,  with  which  it  unites.     The  expression,  dry  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  is 

i. 

bat  is  to  say,  in  practice — on  the  small  scale,  and  by  the  exercise  of  great 
time  may  be  separated  with  such  exactitude,  even  bv  oxalvt  «ic\<i>\\s.^>^t& 
Mhall  not  be  perceptibly  injured.     But  a  aliW  V>eUcT  -^Xmv  caiv«vB\.%  vcw  ^«i 
'sulphurous  acid,  under  circumst&nceB  w\ucYi,  \i«vvxvtt  tvoNXr*.^  v^>^x5^ 
caused  to  be  printed  in  the  summei  of  t^at  yew,  Bniiiiw^  «v:^%^Q2f^«w^'^ 
ji  the  laboratory. 
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tion  of  separating  any  exoesa  of  defecating  agent,  the  pmcdnl  cha- 
mist  will  turn  his  attention  to  an  agent  of  tar  greater  efficacy,  aa  a 
defecator,  than  lime — an  agent  which  long  since  would  have  been 
employed  in  t^  sugar  manu&cture,  if  any  means  for  separating  it 
had  been  known. 

In  detuling  the  prominent  effect  of  the  agency  of  lime  on  sugar 
solutions,  both  pure  and  mixed,  I  have  purposely  avoided  all  chemi- 
cal remarks  aa  to  ^  rationale  of  this  agency,  from  the  conviction 
that  they  would  little  avail  the  practical  sugar  producer.  In  point  of 
&et,  the  agendes  thus  brought  into  play  are  so  multifarious,  so  com- 
plex, or  so  ill  understood,  that  even  a  ^11  recapitulation  of  all  that 
is  known  on  the  subject  would  be  of  but  tittle  use. 

Hie  general  rationale  of  the  ^escy  of  lime  on  pure  aolntifna  of 

3ir  and  water  may  be  grasped  by  remembering — that  sugar  is  a 
y  of  acid  reaction  -,  hence,  that  it  readily  combines  with  banes ; 
that  under  the  agency  of  lime  and  heat  it  readily  yields  glucose, 
which  substance  is  also  possessed  of  an  add  quality,  FinaUy,  that 
glucose,  UDder  the  prolonged  action  of  lime  and  heat,  rapidly  changea 
into  glucic,  melasinio,  sacchulmic,  and  aaochumio  acids,  besides  many 
other  imperfectly  known  bodies. 

The  action  of  lime  and  heat  on  the  impurities  existing  in  sugar- 
containing  juices,  is  referable  to  the  property  which  albumen  and 
several  other  oiganic  bodies  assume,  of  becoming  to  some  decree  in- 
soluble, when  they  are  exposed  to  incipient  destruction. 

Ilius,  all  that  can  be  stated  on  this  point  amounts  to  the  mnple 
expression  of  the  fact,  that  lime  determines  the  separation  of  a  cer^ 
tain  amount  of  the  impurities  existing  in  crude  sugar  solutionai 

One  important  remark,  however,  relating  to  the  use  of  lime  as  a 
defecatory  agent,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  sugar 
grower.  It  is  this — that  whatever  the  rationale  of  the  employment 
of  lime,  in  the  sugar-boiling  operation  on  raw  juices  may  be,  it  is 
certainly  not  that,  as  is  frequently  stated,  of  neutralizing  addity. 
"Die  term  acidity  is  here  to  be  understood  in  a  general  sense,  as  re- 
lating to  such  adds  aa  the  acetic  and  lactic.  In  strict  chemical  lan- 
guage, the  term  add  is  extended  even  to  sugar  itaelf.  Were  there 
no  greater  necessity  for  using  lime  than  this,  it  is  clear  that  chalk 
would  be  a  most  eflident  substitute ;  for  whilst  it  would  be  equally 
potent  with  lime  in  neutrali^g  addity,  it  could  be  employed  in  any 
quantity  without  fear  of  injury.  The  agency  of  lime  on  solutions  of 
Unscovado,  or  other  impure  sugar  and  water,  has  purposely  been 
omitted  here,  ina«nueh  aa  it  will  be  discussed  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety under  the  head  of  refining.  It  ia  well  to  remark,  however, 
that  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  kind  of  impuri^os  existing  in 
raw  juices  and  those  in  colored  sugars.  The  former  chiefly  consiat 
of  albuminous  bodies  natural  to  tne  juices;  the  latter  of  glucose, 
gludo,  melasiuic,  sacchulmic  and  eacGhumio  adds,  goierated  by  the 
action  of  heat  and  lime  on  sugar. 
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I,  IB49-5a 
The  p      . 
TQencementofthe  commercist  jear,  which  baa, 

of  tbs  wheat  crop,  in  the  central  Wpstem  States  in  1849,  anil  the  re-appeaiance 
of  cholera  during-  th«  present  aummer,  the  eipoctations  then  entertained  would 
h>Te  b«en  more  thui  realiied.  But  notwithBtanding  the  scrioua  drawbacks  al- 
luded to,  basinen  tnaj  be  said  to  hare  been  good  throughout  the  year,  and  although 
trade  could  not  at  anj  time  be  said  to  be  very  active,  yet  the  state  of  the  markels 
iraa  geiuiTaltj  healthy,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  was  such,  that  importers  and 
jobbers,  as  well  at  produce  merchants  generally,  realized  fair  profits  on  their  gen- 
eral Bolea.  There  was  bat  a  comparatively  small  speculative  business  transact- 
ed in  any  of  our  leading  staples,  and  most  of  the  operations  of  the  year  having 
been  characlerircd  by  prudence,  the  mercantile  community  have  well  sustained 
their  credit ;  and  while  in  tbe  Eastern  cities  some  heavy  failures  have  taken 
place,  we  have  had  scarcely  a  stoppage  to  announce,  and  we  may  safely  aay  that 
the  new  year  is  entered  apon  with  anusnally  flattering  prospecta. 


Tn  referring  to  the  failure  of  the  wheat  cn^,  in  the  central  Western  States, 
fai  our  last  annual  remaika,  we  slated  that  the  crop  would  not  much  exceed  one- 
third  of  an  average  yield.  On  referring  to  the  receipts  of  flour  at  the  several 
'Western  outlets,  durmg  tbe  pait  year,  we  find  that  we  were  correct  in  our  ei^ 
vote,  for  although  the  receipts  at  this  port  and  New-Orleans,  show  a  defieienn 
of  only  about  one-half,  yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  comparatively  high 
prices  current  in  tbe  Western  and  Southern  marketa.  attracted  sullies  from 
the  Northern  Lakes,  which  in  ordinary  years,  found  their  outlet  at  New- York, 
and  also,  that  there  was  a  considerable  stock  of  surplus  wheat  in  the  West,  at 
the  in-coming  of  the  crops  of  1849,  while  this  aeaaon,  the  country  v^aa  almost 
entirely  bare  when  the  new  wheat  was  brought  into  market.  In  remarking  on 
the  prospect  for  prices,  we  stated  that  the  full  supplies  in  the  Eaitem  maAela, 
and  tbe  great  falling  off  in  the  foreign  demand,  which  ne  predicted  would  be 
experienced,  would  keep  the  market  in  check,  and  prevent  prices  from  reaching 
the  high  point  to  which  many,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  supposed,  they 
would  be  carried.  In  the  Western  maikela,  however,  flour  commanded  a  higher 
price  than  we  had  lupposed  would  be  realiied,  and  we  find  that  the  average 
price  of  the  past  year  is  (4  76,  while  that  for  1848-9.  was  only  t3  76.  In  the 
Eaatem  markets  the  range  of  prices  was  only  about  fifty  cents  per  bbl.  higher 
than  last  year,  and  freiiuently  tbe  rates  current  here  were  as  hi|rfi  as  those  ob- 
tainable in  New- York.  In  our  remarks,  relating  to  a  probable  Calling  off  in  the 
European  demand  for  breadstuffa,  we  were  entirely  correct,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  figures,  which  show  tbe  amount  exported  (Tain  the  United  Stataa 
to  foreign  porta,  Irom  Sept,  1,  1849,  to  about  Ihe  lOtb  of  August  ultimo ; 


1849-fiO 892,748 6,0»« 4,813,378 433,939 

IS4»^9 1,066,431 81,344 13,038,758 l.OTT.OSS 

Deenaae 663,689  76,268  7,783,386  634,64* 

It  is  seen  that  the  United  States  contribnted  little  to  mpply  Great  Britain 
with  breadstuffa  during  the  past  year,  and  the  &cts  show  that  we  cannot  expect 
■ay  iMtuadeiatde  demaad  Ifwn  that  couBliy,  KMle  h«i  oim  ciq^,  tn&'ianM  til 


On  the  fiiat  of  Septembfr,  1B49.  it  wai  generaUy  luppoted  Ihat  the  jield  of 
corn  in  the  West  would  be  luiuBually  heavy,  and  ne  to  (tated  in  our  repon.and 
remarked  that  it  would  nuke  up,  to  a  conaiderable  exleat,  for  the  deficirncj  in 
lh«  jiehl  of  wheat.  The  crop,  however,  initead  of  being  heavy,  did  not  pttn« 
to  be  eicQ  an  average  yield,  and,  ai  a  conaequence,  prices  ruled  high  Ihroaghonl 
the  year,  and  in  order  to  aupply  ibe  demand,  the  Blocks  in  the  country  have  beta 
greatly  reduced,  and  there  will  be  bul  a  Btnatl   lurplua  to  go  over  to  the  new 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  in  this  connection,  make  a  few  remarki  relative  to 
the  reversals  in  trade,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  Weatem  Slates, 
as  (he  experience  of  the  past  may  prove  valuable  in  future  seaaons.  The  high 
prices  current  in  the  West  and  South,  diverted  the  trade  in  flour  frcon  its  oidi- 
naiy  channels.  This  market  waa  supplied,  to  soiDe  extent,  from  Cleveland, 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  and  there  naa  an  entire  «u)pcnsion  of  shipments  of  flaoT 
Eastward,  from  points  North  of  this  place,  on  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal.  Ta 
St.  Louis  large  quantities  of  flour  were  sent  from  the  Northern  lakes  through  the 
Illinois  canal,  and  thence  to  New-Orleans.  This  diversion  of  auppliea.  rendereil 
praclicable  by  the  opening  of  various  channels  of  communication,  kept  piiccs 

i..„i.   .„j J  gf  g„j[  advantage  to  consumers  situated  ir  •' •■ — 

Bied  most  from  deficient  supplies.  Towards  th 
,  lenta  were  made  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  ', 
but  these,  without  an  exception,  proved  unprofitable,  and  several  lots  wer 
back  to  New- York  and  Boston  markets.  The  eiperience  of  the  past  season,  m 
this  respect,  shows  how  easy  a  matter  it  is,  with  our  various  channels  of  inter- 
eommunication,  to  distribute  supplies,  and  that  white  supplies  in  one  sccliok 
ore  ample,  the  other  cannot  suSei  materially  from  exorbitantly  high  prices. 

We  will  close  these  general  remarks  with  a  few  oliservntiona  relative  to  the 
prospects  for  the  year  we  have  entered  upon.  The  whole  country  haa  been  bleat 
this  season  with  a  most  abundant  wheat  crop.  The  aggregate  yield,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  stock  now 
in  the  countiy,  notwithstanding  (he  small  surplus  of  old  wheat,  is  larger  thsn 
in  any  season  since  1846.  This  leads  many  to  took  for  very  low  prices  during 
tho  ensuing  year,  bul  it  is  not  probable  that  prices  will  reach  an  unusually  low 
point  until  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  and  not  then  unless  the  prospecta 
tor  the  next  harvest  should  be  again  favorable.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  conclusion  :  the  first,  and  chief  of  which  is,  that  farmers  will  not  sell  at 
low  prices,  unless  necessitated  to,  and  the  present  condition  of  moat  of  them  i* 
such,  that  they  can  afford  to  hold  their  grain  for  some  lime.  Another  reason  ii, 
that  when  prices  are  low,  the  consumption  is  generally  heavy.  The  advices 
fiom  Europe  state  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  for  good  crops  of  grain  in  Great 
Britain,  but  in  France,  unfavorable  weather  is  interfering  seriously  with  harre«t 
operations.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Europe  will  have  within  herself,  a  fait 
supply  of  brcBdaluffs,  but,  notwithstanding,  we  think  there  will  be  an  increased 
demand  for  our  produce,  as  prices  here  will  certainly  be  moderately  low,  and 
the  potato  crop  in  England  and  Ireland,  will  prove  a  partial,  if  not  an  almost 
total  failure.  There  will,  therefore,  as  we  may  reasonably  expect,  be  an  in- 
Eieaaed  demand  abroad,  and  during  the  continuance  of  low  prices,  there  will  be 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  exporters,  to  operate. 


Relative  to  the  market  for  hogs,  ne  remarked  that  the  information  we  then 
had,  warranted  the  belief  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  all  the  Western 
States.  The  accuracy  of  our  statement  was  generally  disputed,  until  the  sea- 
son for  packing  had  closed,  and  the  receipts  of  the  products  at  the  outlets, 
showed  that  we  were  correct.  At  some  of  the  principal  packing  points,  there 
was  a  falling  off,  but  there  was  an  increased  business  done  in  the  interior,  as 
shown  by  subsei^uent  receipts  therefrom.  In  regard  to  prices,  we  staled,  Uul 
notwithstau^ngUieXQw  nXrs  \iiijt!&  lA  ionn^Uie  summer,  the  market  would 
probably  op«ti between V(  Wkei&V^-,  u^onvKcnaiiWi'teAvs^iitTiA,  we  End 
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that  ths  opening  price  waa  tS  61,  and  tho  toentga  prie«  lor  the  fint  month  of 
the  seaion,  was  S3  65. 

Our  advice >,  leJ stive  to  the  number  of  hog*  that  will  probabljbe  retAj  foithe 
block  the  approaching  aeaeon.are  not  guflicientl;  general  to  enable  ui  lo  eiprew 
an  opinion  as  to  the  supplj  in  the  whole  Weil,  bal  from  Ohio  and  KentuckT, 
and  portions  of  Indiana,  we  have  information  to  warrant  ua  in  laying,  that  in 
theae  Etatca  there  will  be  a  deticiencj    From  the  aiaeaaora'  relumi  of  the  hon 
KflHcBied  in  thirty  coontiea  in  tbii  state,  we  learn  that  there  ii  a  falling  off  m 
every  county  heard  from,  and  upon  tbeee  retuma  we  baae  an  eatimate  that  Ihers 
-will  be  a  deHciency  in  the  whole  state,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  head- 
Should  prices  rule  high,  thia  deficiency  may  be  reduced  by  fattening  boga  that 
•wieTe  not  aaiesBcd,  bemg  under  >ii  months  old  in  April ;  but  unleis  these  can  Im 
made  ready  for  the  block,  by  feeding  upon  nea  com,  it  ia  not  probable  that  it 
'vrill  be  done  to  any  eilent,  as  the  etuck  of  old  corn  ia  everywhere  very  light, 
and  where  convenient  lo  a  market,  it  will  coDunand  more  money  in  the  ear  than 
-would  be  likely  to  be  realized  from  it  t>y  feeding  it  to  hogs.     From  Kentocky,  or 
Indiana,  we  have  no  offiaal  infoimation  relative  to  tbe  number  of  hogi,  but  it  is- 
known  that  In  both  those  states  there  ii  a  scarcity  of  com,  and  as  it  ia  known 
that  without  com  there  cannot  bo  boga,  it  ia  reaaonable  (o  infer,  that  the  supplj 
of  the  latter  will  be  lessened  to  some  eitent  by  tbe  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  the 
former.     In  other  Weatem  states  there  has  been  for  several  years  a  ateady,  and 
during  the  lost  two  years,  a  rapid  increase  in  the  bog  buainesa,  and  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  Illinois  will  soon  occupy  the  most  prominent  places  among  the  hog 
raising  states  ofihe  Union.    The  railroads  and  canals  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  have 
brought  the  lands,  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  states,  practically  so  near  to 
markets,  that  farmcra  generally  can  do  aa  well,  and  aometimea  better,  by  selling 
their  corn,  than  by  feeding  hogs  on  an  extensile  scale.     Thia  will  continue  to 
drive  the  business  West,  lo  slates  more  remote  from  market.     From  the  West- 
cm  stales  alluded  to,  we  have  no  reliable  information  ;  but  as  a  fact,  not  favor- 
able to  any  increase  in  number,  we  may  state  that  in  those  states,  or  in  the  por- 
tions borilering  on  the  rivers,  com  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  for  fatting  hogs, 
the  farmers  will,  lo  a  great  eitent,  be  depetident  on  the  new  crop.     We  will 
alate.  aa  a  most  unusual  occurrence,  that  corn  waa  shipped  during  the  last  aea- 
•on,  from  Si,  Iiouis,  lo  points  up  the  Missouri  river,  and  shipments  were  also 
made  from  this  city  lo  St.  Louis.     The  business  in  either  case  was  not  very  ex- 
tensive, but  we  menlion  the  facts  to  show  that  there  was  a  scarcity  in  Ihe  corn- 
growing  sections  alluded  to.    Relative  to  the  probable  price  of  hogs  for  the 
next  season,  we  have  made  some  Inquiry,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the 
market  will  open  at  or  about  three  dollars  per  one  hundred  lbs,  net,  which  will 
be  about  40c.  above  the  opening  price  of  last  season,  and  36c.  below  the  opening 

5 rice  of  1848-9.  There  ia  certainly  nothing  at  present  that  should  induce 
ealers  to  pa.y  anything  over  tbe  price  named,  and  nolhingbut  the  certainty  of  ■ 
very  material  deficiency  thai  would  justify  that  price.  The  present  condition 
of  the  market  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  heJthy  aa  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  year.  The  stocks  in  tbe  Eastern  markets  are  heavier,  the  foreign  demand 
for  every  article  is  less,  and  in  thia  market  bacon  aides  are  1  cent,  ahouldera,  ^ 
cent,  hams,  II  cents  lower  than  at  thia  date  laat  year.  Lard  ia  the  same,  and 
mess  park  is  aboul  3Sc.  better.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any  material  increase 
in  foreign  demand.  I'hese  facts  together,  will  cause  packers  to  move  cautlona- 
ly.  We  here  republish  a  statement  given  in  our  last  annual  report,  showing 
the  relative  value  of  the  several  products  to  that  of  the  bag,  remarking  aa  we 
did  then,  that  it  was  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who  made  it  up  from  practical  ok- 

t3  for  hoga  would  be  equal  to  3)c.  for  green  aides  ;  $4  44  for  bacon  do  ;  Sjc 
for  green  hams  ;  t&  67  for  bacon  do  -,  4)c.  for  green  shoulders ;  (8  03  for  bacon 
do;  6ic. for  lard;  td  for  meaa  pork  ;  S6  50forrump  do  ;  C3  SOforhoga,  would 
be  equal  to  4c.  for  green  sides  ;  CG  03  for  bacon  do  ;  6c.  for  do.  hams  ;  SB  30 
fbidohama;  3c.  for  do  shouldera  ;  t391  for  do  shoulders  i  BJc.  for  lard;  SlOfor 
meaa  pork  ;  S6  GO  for  rump  do. 

We  have  already  briefly  stated  that  the  prospects  are  now  highly  favorable  for 
■  prosperous  season.  Tlie  country  a  blest  with  aa  ai»Hi&uM«  oi  'Ctvt>  '^tii^^uS* 
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takra  fiomthc  counti;  bf  CaUibmu cmigrenU,  u  nanietumiiig,  everj  (teuncr 
briiieiDg  lugs  quuiticisi  of  ihe  produeU  of  tbe  miuei.  Tbi  eSed  of  ttiu  r«- 
lunung  capital  u  now  fell  intheEut,  and  will  aoon  b«  Celt  throughout  tbe  whole 
Wetlem  couDlrj.  The  demand  for  grocerUi  and  dry  gouda,  to  aupplj  the 
ncrcbanta  of  the  interioi,  muat  be  heavy,  u  theia  will  certainly  be  a  gnal  in- 
creaie  in  the  couaUDiplioQ,  and  the  stocks  everywhere  are  light,  leaning,  to  to 
■peak,  ti  cleaj  field  for  the  opeiatioiia  of  the  new  year. 

The  experience  of  previoui  yeaii,  in  the  packing  buiinea*,  earned  operatan 
to  move  Teij  cautiously  at  the  commencement  of  lut  seaacai.  During  the  aum- 
mer  of  1B49,  the  >iewa  of  packen  wery  very  low,  aa  remarked  in  our  laat  an- 
nual rqiort,  but  a  gradually  in^iroving  market  for  pioviaioDa,  ii(Bpiied  m 


probably  U 
Holden  of 


a  matter*  relating  to  future  pioapecta,  than  in  any  nrerioiu 
Holders  of  how  bad  been  greatly  discourageil  by  the  unfavourable  ttatt 
Daade  during  tbe  summer  ud  fail,  and  thia  nad  the  efiecl 


the  stock  from  this  market,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  driven  hither,  and 
this  caused  an  increased  business  at  some  of  tiie  old  packing  points  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  businesB  was  also  done  at  various  new  points,  so  Uiat  the  deficiency 
here,  and  at  other  places,  was  made  up  by  an  increase  at  interior  points. 

The  packing  business  conuDenood  on  tav  31st  of  October,  but  the  weather  not 
being  favorable,  operation*  piogreased  slowly  until  about  the  middle  of  Novrm- 
ber,  trom  which  time  tbey  went  forward  pretty  briakly,  until  the,  close  of  the 
season,  with  occaaional  interruptions,  by  unfavorable  changes  in  tbe  weather. 
The  first  sales  to  packers,  noticed,  were  about  600  head,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
at  SS  SO,  tS  SO  and  SS  T6,  tbe  market  leaning  towards  the  latter  rate.  From 
this  date  up  to  the  1st  of  December,  the  average  weekly  price  was  (2  66  to  tS 
68,  but  from  this  point  prices  steadily  advanced  until,  at  the  close,  Ihey  reached 
$3  40.  Tbe  immediate  cause  of  this  advance  was  a  reaction  in  the  proviiLon 
market,  together  with  a  falling  off  in  the  arrivals  of  hogs.  As  soon  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  would  be  a  deficiency  i^  this  point,  buyers  operated  with 
more  spirit,  and  the  season  closed  Kith  a  decidedly  firm  feeling.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  business,  however,  was  done  at  the  lower  rates,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  weekly  average  prices,  from  tbe  commencement  to  the  close  of  tbe  season, 
which  we  here  give  ; 


Nov.  10, 


U  61 
3  66 

s  es 

S  68 
3  74 


Dec.   S3,  t2  S3 

"       SB,  S  93 

Jan.      S,  3  06 

13,  S  31 

-       IS,  a  30 

"     ae,  3  40 

were  t3  60  a  S3  SO,  but  there  were  few 

two  lots  at  over  93  40.     We  beie  give 


th«  opening,  highest,  and  closing  prices  for  tbe  last  four  yean  : 


435 

It  was  Bteertained  at  the  cloae  of  the  season  that  tbe  whole  number  packed  in 
this  city,  during  the  season,  was  401,766  head.  This  compares  as  follows,  witk 
the  business  of  preceding  years  : 

ISM-T 305,000  head  I  18tS-S 410,000  bead 

IMT-S SOD/ICO     "      I  184B-50 <01,JM 

There  waa  no  rtliidU  aVaXeioBM.  ^e^wd,  of  the  number  packed  in  the  We*, 
but  flrora  tbe  quaja\tlot-5rov'wwnisTw.tn:iBi  »\>!t««-imtlv<i'iiJeU,  it  is  to  be  in- 
feTT«d  tllal  there  ym  no  4t&Ea«i«l  ,\i«X  >ii»>-  'fti»  isaifiaft^  ■«>*  %&!  n\wv>  ™  "* 
»ny  preriooB  Mmaon. 


The  boBinsu  of  tlie  put  jau  maj  be  lud  to  have  generalhr  maintuned  k 
twalthj  tone.  The  market  for  hoiB  opened  at  low  prices,  leaving  paclcert  a  Ui 
Durgin  for  proGte,  and  from  the  close  of  the  packing  aeaeon  up  lo  the  lit  at 
June,  prices  exhibited  an  upward  teadencf  \  since  that  lime  the  market  hu 
baen  heavy,  and  at  the  close  it  tend*  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  In  our  laat  annual 
remarks,  under  thia  head,  we  slated  (hat  Ihe  probabilitj  was.  the  foreign  demand 
for  hog  pioducti  would  not  equal  the  eipectatiani  of  American  dealer!.  From 
B  table,  which  we  have  compiled  from  omcial  and  other  equally  reliable  source*, 
of  the  exports  from  ths  United  Slates  to  foreign  countries,  from  Jan.  !■(,  b> 
latest  dates,  in  the  laat  two  yean,  embracing  a  period  of  T)  months,  we  find 
that  the  ainouiil  of  the  serenl  article*  exported  were  as  follows  : 

BH>.nL  Fuik.Ldb.  BhL  bbll.  J^ii.>"V- 

1810 32,9U,S60 146,676 48,002 439,26! 

1860 23,749,020 120,833 66,6SS S40.906 

tt  is  seen  that  in  bacon  and  pork  there  has  been  a  considerable  dccreasSL 
There  has  been  a  moderate  increase  in  beef,  and  an  increase  of  about  100  pet 
cent,  in  lard.  The  heavy  Bhipments  of  the  latter  had  a  great  effect  upon  prioe^ 
in  this  and  other  AmericaJi  markets,  ai  will  be  seen  by  out  remsrlu  on  that 
article. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  each  article  eiportad  to  GtM( 
Britain  and  other  foreign  countries : 

Btaa.  lb.  FndL.  bUh  Bb(  UU.  Uid.  ki^ 

To  Great  Britain 18,831,897 _33,5S5 37,447 666,468 

Other  foreign  potts..  4,817,153 87,338 29,236 296,438 

The  prospects  for  a  European  demand  during  the  present  year  is  no  better 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  just  closed,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be,  in  the  aggregate,  a  decreaas  in  the  exports  of  the  bog  products  to 
that  country. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  stated  that  the  stock  of  all  dcscTipCions,  except 
lard,  was  believed  to  bo  light,  as  shown  by  the  exports,  from  September  the  1st 
to  the  commencement  of  the  new  season,  when,  it  is  to  he  supposed,  but  little 
of  the  old  stock  remained  on  hand.  The  amount  held  on  the  Isl  of  September, 
1840,  and  same  lime,  1848,  was  aa  foUows  : 

1848.  1849. 

Lara,  bbis 2,002 2,906 

do,  kegs 22,149 46.733 

Bacon,  hhds 4,408 2,783 

do.    tierces 1,309 1.260 

Pork,  bfals 23,480 12,751 

do.  lbs 81,202 6.000 

We  have  not  attempted  to  ascertain  the  present  stock  by  actual  count,  but  of 
pork  and  lard  it  is  believed  to  bo  unusually  light.  The  supply  of  bacon  is  mode- 
rate, but  not  heavy.  In  referring  to  the  market  during  the  year,  we  shall  fbr 
convenience  notice  each  article  separately,  and  commencing  with 

We  find  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  the  market  exhibited  a  downward 
tendency,  and  towards  the  close  of  September  mcxa  sold  as  low  as  t7  62. 
About  the  first  of  October  there  was  a  slight  reaction,  and  from  the  13th  to  the 
20th  tB  was  the  ruling  rate,  and  it  continued  to  range  from  87  87  to  %»,  until 
Ihe  10th  of  November,  when  the  mariiel  again  began  lo  give  way,  and  for  the 
weekending  the  24th,  (7  62  was  the  average  price.  This  was  the  lowest  point 
reached  during  the  year,  except  for  one  lot,  which  was  sold  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  packing  season,  for  future  delivery,  at  C7  50.  On  the  Ist  of  De- 
cendwr  the  mariiet  began  lo  improve,  and  on  the  23d  S8  60  was  obtained,  and 
the  weekly  average  prices  from  that  date  until  the  17lh  of  May,  ranged 
between  $8  37  and(8  75.  showingan  unusually  stc^y  market.  About  the  24th 
of  May,  it  being  ascertuned  that  (he  stock  was  very  hght,  holders  advanced 
their  figures  to  tlO,  and  subsequently  sales  were  mode  at  tlO  60,  and  fram 
June  Ist  lo  July  ]2th,  prices  varied  ftom  tlO  lo  %\Q  W.    T\i«  iKnoi&,\js™- 
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vrer,  wa*  eiceedmgtj  limited,  and  the  >a1e«  were  chieflj  of  a  nrtul  d 
lliia  date  of  things  deprived  the  market  of  some  of  it«  finnnsai,  and  althongh 
there  have  been  but  few  lota  prasaing,  pricee  have  line*  giren  waj,  and  iheLuN 
■ale  heard  of,  which  waa  made  on  the  34th  ult.,  wai  at  S9  7B  ;  and  we  maj  n- 
mark,  that  the  market  doiea  heavy  at  S9  76  a  tlO,  with  a  very  moderate  de- 
mand. Tbia  price  ia  T5c.  a  SI  above  theratea  current  on  the  lit  of  September, 
1849  :  bat  the  market  cannot  be  aaid  to  be  better  than  it  waa  then,  aa  regarda 
ita  relation  to  the  future,  aa,  with  a  atock  equal  to  that  held  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  laat  commercial  year,  verj  little  over  $9  would  be  obtainable.  The 
eiporla  far  the  year  are  193,581  bbla.  agiiiut  186,192  bbla.  in  IB48~9,  and  are 
larger  than  in  any  previavia  year,  except  1847-8,  when  thej  were  196,486  bUa. 
The  amount  exported  from  thiapoTt  ia  a  trifle  larger  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
nceipta  at  New-Orleana. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  laat  commercial  jcar  holdera  were  realizing 
•ary  full  prices  for  every  deacription,  but  ralea  eoon  thereafter  began  to  pve 
way,  and  on  the  30th  of  October,  when  the  seaion  for  old  bacon  cToaed,  Uiej 
bad  receded  from  Sic.  for  ptnin  bama,  S^c.  for  aidci,  and  41c.  for  ahouldera,  to 
&i  a  6c.,  4c.  and  3}  a  4c,,  respectively.  The  market  for  new  bacon  opened  in 
January  at  6i  a  6c.  for  hama,  4ic.  for  aidea,  and  3ic.  for  ahouldera — and  theae 
were  the  lowest  rates   of  the  seaaon.     Prices  gradually  gained  firmneaa  until 

-  ---     -- ■  -atea  were  6}  a  7c.  for  plain  hama,  6c,  for 

•ere  the  highcat  weekly  average  r^ea  ob- 
tained during  the  year  ;  and  aince  July  the  market  baa  exhibited  a  downward 
tendency,  and  closes  at  6i,  4i  a  4|,  and  4c,,  packed,  for  hama,  sidea  and  ahould- 
era, with  a  very  moderate  demand.  Holdera,  however,  are  generally  pretty  Arm, 
and  aorae  lots  of  sides  and  ahouldera,  in  choice  condition,  are  not  ofiered  at  our 
quotations.  The  stock,  as  already  remarked,  ia  moderate,  but  it  ia  believed  that 
it  will  be  Bufficient  le  supply  the  demand  until  the  incoming  of  the  new  pro- 
duct. Our  tables  show  a  falling  olT  in  the  exports,  during  the  year,  of  16,941 
hhda.  ;  but  by  taking  the  increase  in  ticrcea,  and  that  ahipped  in  balk,  and  the 
boiea  which  were  kept  distinct  the  last  year,  for  the  firat  lime,  and  reducing  all 
to  hogsheads,  the  decrease  is  equal  to  only  3,861  hhda.  The  receipta  at  thia 
port  during  the  year  show  an  increaae  of  1,386  hhds.  bacon,  1,893  tiercea,  do., 
•nd  4,008,386  Iba.  pork  and  bacon  in  bulk. 

The  number  of  boxes  of  pork  exported  during  the  year  were  13,448;  equal 
to  5,379,200  Iba.,  all  of  which  was  intended  for  the  English  market.  Thia  u 
equal  to  one-half  the  entire  exports  of  bacon  from  New-York  to  foreign  porta 
nnce  January  Isl,  and  nearly  one-fourth  the  whole  amount  exported  from  the  U. 
Statea  in  the  aame  time.  Fully  one-fonrlb  the  bacon  ahipped  la  the  Engliab 
marketa,  is  packed  at  this  place,  and,  as  we  remarked  in  our  laat  report,  the  bn- 
— is  chiefly  done  by  gentlemen  who  fully  underatand  the  wanta  of  foreign 


The  market  for  thia  article  fluctuated  but  little  dnring  the  year,  but  through- 
out it  maintained  a  steady  and  healthy  appearance  until  the  close,  when  the  de- 
mand fell  olf  and  priceathegan  to  droop.  On  the  flrst  of  the  last  year  the  market 
was  heavy  at  6c.  lor  prime  bbl.,  and  SJc.  for  keg.  Theae  prices,  however,  were 
not  subsequently  reailized,  and  on  the  14th  of  September  the  average  price  waa 
6jc,  The  market  continued  to  droop  until  October  6,  when  5jc.  was  the  cur- 
rent ratei  at  thia  point  a  reaction  took  place,  and  prices  advanced  to  6^. ;  but 
early  in  December  they  again  went  down  to  61c.  Early  in  January  there  waa  a 
permanent  advance,  a  prime  article  commanding  61c. ;  and  from  that  point  it 
atcadily  improved  until  S]  a7c.  was  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  Early  in 
July  the  market  loet  tta  buoyancy,  and  prices  receded  about  the  iaat  of  August 
to  61  a  61^  cents  for  prime  keg,  which  are  the  cloaing  ratea.  The  market 
ia  almoat  if  not  entirely  bare  of  prime  barrel,  and  it  would  command  fully  aa 
much  aa  keg.  The  eit.teme  ^irlcea  during  the  year  were  61  a  7c.  Laat  year 
the  estTeme  nlesneieft  &Bc,,  v^^a\un<a'i^ti^'i^«^tu»»q{  VS4S-0  wore  Iha 


MS 

The  conBlUDptioD  of  turd  during  the  year,  bj  Urd  <nlmsnu- 
bctoriei,  was  heavier  than  ever  berore,  being  between  thirteen  and  Iburteen 
■nillion  of  ptninda.  We  may  eipact  thii  demand  to  continue,  while  price*  re- 
main within  a  moderate  range,  asj  S&i  a  6^.  It  ii  atated  that  at  anything  over 
<he  latter  price,  manulactureiB  seldom  realize  anj  profit. 

Laal  Kaaon  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  great  decreaae  in  the  eiporta  to  for- 
eign pDda.  This  year  we  have  a  coneeponding  increaie  lo  notice,  the  >hip- 
menta  from  (he  United  Statea  ainca  Jan.  lit  bein^  840,906  kej^a,  agsingt439,S6S 
kesa,  (ame  lime  laat  year.  The  bulk  of  thia  wai  exported  during  the  winter 
and  apring,  the  amount  lent  foiward  durins  the  laat  three  monthe  being  compa- 
ratively light.     The  importa  at  thia  port  during  the  jeaJ  a' —  ■ -' 


At  the  ctRnmencement  of  the  laat  commercial  year,  flour  bad  reached  a  high 
point,  in  conaequence  of  the  deficiency  in  tbe  wheal  crop  of  1849,  the  elTects  of 
which  then  began  to  be  aenaibly  felt.  The  high  prices  current,  however, 
broDghl  forward  considerable  auppliea  of  aurplua  wheat  that  had  remained  over 
from  the  cropa  of  previous  years,  and  under  increaaed  receipta,  phcea  declinvd 
in  September,  from  $5  to  S4  60.  In  October  there  was  a  reaction,  and  on  the 
let  of  Nov.  S4  B5  waa  the  average  weeUj  price.  Prom  thia  date  until  April 
36lh,  prices  fluctuated  between  (i  40  and  fS.  In  May  pricea  improved,  and 
continued  to  advance  until  the  7th  of  June,  when  $5  S5  was  the  average  quota- 
tion. From  this  point  pricea  receded,  reaching  $4  on  the  I9lh  of  iuly.  £hirin| 
the  two  la«t  wee^  of  July  an  advance  was  agdin  established,  and  t4  S6  a  t4  U 
were  obtained,  but  during  the  month  of  August  pricea  ranged  from  $3  S5  to  t3 
eO,  cloaing  at  about  13  62.  The  auppliea  of  new  wheat  have  ao  far  come  for- 
ward very  slowly,  and  there  has  yet  been  nothing  approaching  to  a  "  glut"  in 
the  market,  but  on  tbe  contrary,  the  demand  has  been  fully  up  with  the  supply, 
and  this  state  of  things  prevented  prices  from  teaching  ttiat  low  point  to  which 
it  was  generally  supposed  they  would  recede. 


Wheathasvariedduiingtheyear,  between  TOand  IlOc.  The  supplies  through-  . 
out  were  quite  limited,  and  generally  infariorin  quality,  and  the  operations  of  the 
city  mills  were,  in  consequence,  greatly  realricted.  The  receipts  by  public  con- 
veyances, aa  eihihited  in  our  tables,  show  a  decrease  compared  with  last  year,  of 
£6,693  huabels,  but  much  tbe  heavieal  deficiency  was  in  Ibo  receipts  by  wagons, 
of  which  we  have  no  Hccount,  The  market  is  now  steady  at  TOc.,  with  a  da- 
mand  fiillj  equal  lo  the  supply. 

High  price*  were  maintained  for  this  article  throughout  the  year,  (he  lows*  t 
price  being  Mc„  and  that  was  suhmitled  to  only  for  a  fen  days.  The  eitrcme 
average  rates  were  24  a  61c,,  exclusive  of  packages,  and  the  average  for  tha 
year  was  3St  cts.,  against  26  cts.  in  '48-9,  and  27i  cts.  in  '47-8.  The  comparative 
scarcity  of  the  article  in  other  Western  raarkels,  and  the  relative  hiah  prices 
current,  caused  a  greatly  increased  export  demand  in  this  market,  and  we  find 
■hat  the  receipts  at  this  port,  during  the  year,  show  an  increase  of  392,630, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  60  per  cent,  over  those  of  laal  year,  Thia  incrcaaa 
waa  owing  to  auppliea  being  attracted  hither  from  Northern  and  Eastern  mark- 
ets, by  the  high  prices  current. 

The  receipts  at  thia  port  during  the  year,  show  an  increase  of  19.043  barret*, 
and  the  exports  an  increase  of  42,529  bbli.  This  is  one,  and  perhaps  the  onlj 
article  in  our  trade,  the  consumption  of  which  is  not  affected  by  the  price. 
During  the  year  prices  have  ranged  from  16)  a  231c.,  the  currency  most  of  the 
''       *  '      above  2ac.    The  average  price  for  the  year  is  fully  6c.  higher  thsA 
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The  manufacturing  business  haring  become  a  leading  and  impoitant  biandb 
tif  our  city's  industry,  it  is  important  that  we  should  devoie  to  it  a  considerabla 
portion  of  our  annual  report.  In  the  last  report,  presented  at  the  close  of  te 
commercial  year,  no  attempt  was  made  to  tnre  a  statement  of  this  business,  as  it 
had  been  found  impossible  to  collect  such  nicts  as  would  have  enabled  us  to  sub- 
mit a  reliable  report  of  even  a  portion  of  the  leading  branches,  most  of  the 
manufacturers  being  unable  to  see  the  advantage  to  tl^mselves  or  the  city,  of 
such  an  exhibit  as  it  had  been  proposed  to  make.  Most  of  the  obstacles,  how- 
Cfver,  which  were  then  in  the  way,  have  been  overcome,  and  we  have  succeeded 
hfi  collecting  such  information  as  enables  us  to  present  a  sufficiently  reliabto 
statement  of  nearly  all  the  principal  branches  of  manufactures  in  the  city. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  this  place  took  her  stand  among  the  manu&ctur- 
ing  cities  of  the  Union,  and  yet  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  in  this  branch  of 
business,  that  there  is  none,  perhaps,  that  can  boast  of  a  greater  variety  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  now  our  city  may  be  said  to  he  the  manufac- 
turing, as  well  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  West. 

When  we  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  business  of  our  city,  with  that 
df  a  few  years  since,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  prosperity,  in  a  commercid 
point  of  view,  is  in  a  mat  degree  attributable  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  mana- 
factories,  and  it  would  now  be  impossible  to  sever  the  connecting  link  between 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests.  For  manufacturing  purposes,  as 
it  has  often  been  remarked  by  strangers  as  well  as  citizens,  there  is  not  perhaMi 
in  the  Union,  and  certainly  not  in  the  W^est,  a  more  desirable  location  than  this. 
Situated  as  we  are,  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  states  in  the 
Western  country,  and  in  the  most  prosperous  state  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, and  being  connected  by  railroads,  river  and  canals,  with  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  in  the  West,  our  manufacturers  as  well  as  our  merchants,  must  con- 
tinue to  command  a  large  share — the  heaviest  portion — of  the  Western  trade, 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least  probabihty,  and  hardly  a  possibility,  of 
the  leading  interests  of  the  city  being  checked  in  their  progress.  In  many 
branches  it  is  impossible  for  Eastern  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those  of 
the  Western  valley.  Here  facilities  are  great;  iron,  coal,  lumber,  dec,  are 
abundant,  and  of  easy  access  ;  food  is  cheaper  than  in  the  East ;  labor  is  fully 
as  low,  and  in  addition  to  all  these,  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  among,  or 
amveJuefU  to  the  consumers,  thus  saving  to  the  latter  the  heavy  cost  of  trans- 
portation between  Eastern  and  Western  cities.  Our  market  has  therefore  be- 
come a  prominent  one  for  manufactures,  and  this  has  given,  and  will  continue 
to  give,  additional  impetus  to  other  branches  of  business,  so  that  the  manufac- 
turer in  attracting  customers  for  himself,  attracts  them  also  for  the  merchant. 
With  these  few  general  remarks,  we  proceed  to  notice,  under  respective  heads, 
the  several  leading  branches,  commencing  with 

EOLLINO   MILLS,   POUNDEIKS,   dcC. 

There  are  in  the  city  and  vicinity  (all  of  which  properly  belonff  and  find  a 
market  for  their  products  here)  seven  rolling  mills,  vii  : — Licking  Iron  Works, 
Morrcll,  Stewart  &  Co. ;  Cincinnati  Iron  Works,  Shrtve,  Steele  &  Co. ;  Bloom 
Forge  Iron  Works,  Gaylord  &  Co. ;  Covington  Iron  Works,  J.  K.  McNickle; 
Vulcan  Iron  Works  ;  Cincinnati  Iron  Company ;  Newport  Iron  Works,  and  D. 
Wolff.  The  capital  invested  in  these  establishments  is  9760,000  ;  products  an- 
nually, $1,580,000 ;  annual  consumption  of  pig  iron,  16,900  tons ;  do.  scrap 
iron,  1,060  tons ;  do.  blooms,  6,800  tons ;  consumption  of  coal,  1,100,000  bush- 
els ;  hands  employed,  946. 

The  stove  foundries  number  fourteen,  via.  :  Etna  Foundry,  Lewis  &.  Town- 
cUfT;  stove  foundry,  D.  Root;  Clay  Iron  Works,  Jas.  Webb;  Covington  Iron 
Foundry,  Geo.  Y^ .  Iia\\  \  ^o>invtywveTC%  X^Tivopft.  YwaLwdnr  Association  ;  Buckeye 
Foundry,  Gou\d  &.  >IIcCt«ic>lctv  \  Y\3\votvYw«At3,  '^.V.  KsMJa««%\T^VA^ca^h 
Iron  Wofka,  V7.  C  IVaNAa  &lCo. \  V4c%\.<?TTv\\tiTi^w«AT5^^^^>». ^sL^T^jvitsA^R^v 
Stove  FoundTy,FTeTvc\i  &L^*ma\«^  n  e^t..^^.>;«  ^^  Vi^^r*  V^^«:S:' 


tel  Intefltod,  $567,009 ;  prodttctt,  0808,000;  pf;  inm  conraned;  9)400  taim ; 
scrap  do.,  72^  tons ;  coal,  102,900  bushels ;  coke,  80,000  bttfliiele ;  nwnber  of 
hands  employed,  860.  llie  number  of  stoves  maaafiictaied  annually,  is  about 
101,000,  of  which,  the  greatest  portion  are  shipped  without  trimmings — the 
whole  West  being  supplied  to  a  great  extent,  from  this  point— «nd  our  estimate 
of  the  products  does  not  include  the  trimmings  attached  to  those  disposed  of  in 
the  city  by  retail. 

The  Machine  Shops  and  Foundries  llumber  twenty-eiffht,  m. :  Hanks  dt 
Thompson,  Lyon  &  Bell,  Milligan  A.  Clements,  R.  S.  Temple,  Miles  Greenwood, 
Miles.  Gteenwald  dt  Co.,  J.  S.  Pollock,  J.  A  J.  Fishwick,  Jas.  Todd  dt  Co.,  J. 
Bevan  6l  Co.,  W.  R.  Andrews,  D.  Griffey,  Martin  Anshutt  dt  Co.,  George 
Shields,  Greenwald  dc  Bonsai,  Lathrop  &  Co.,  A.  Garihier  dt  Co.,  Ascherait  ds 
Rusk,  Baker  &  Morton,  Horton  6o  Macy,  D.  A.  Powell,  Jas.  Goodioe  dt  Co.,  J. 
H.  Burrows  6c  Co.,  Reynolds,  Kite  &  Co.^  Tatem,  Niles  &  Co.,  A.  Harkness  6l 

Co.,  A.  B.  Holabird,  and White.    Included  in  these  aire  two  Pipe  Foun^ 

ries,  which  are  not  in  operation,  and  we  do  not  embrace  them  in  the  following 
aggregate.  Number  of  hands  employed,  1,790  ;  capital,  01,488^000 ;  products, 
$2,450,000 ;  consumption,  14,670  tons  of  pig  iron  ;  160  do.  blooms  ;  006  do. 
scrap  ;  646,000  bushels  coal,  96,600  do.  coke. 

BSCAPrrVbAVTOW. 

Ckpltal.  Fndiwti.  of  Iron.  eoal  lad  eek*. 

Rolling  mills 760,000 1,680,000. 22.750 1,100,000 

Stove  foundries.. 557,000 892,000 10,175.*. 188,900 

Machine  shops 1,498,000 2,459,000 15,271......    640,500 

Total 2,815,000  4,931,000  48,196  1,929,400 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  above  establishments,  are  as  follows  : 
Rolling  Mills,  945  ;  Stove  Foundries,  880  ;  Machine  Shops,  1799. 

The  iron  business  in  common  with  every  other  branch  of  industry,  has  suf- 
fered much  depression  during  the  last  two  sunmiers,  in  consequence  of  sick- 
ness, but  it  is  now  reviving,  and  has  generally  a  very  healthy  appearance.  Pig 
Iron,  which  was  ^xceeding^  dull  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the  summer,  is  now 
in  brisk  demand  at  $26  per  ton,  which  is  three  dollars  above  the  lowest  point 
reached,  and  all  good  lots  are  taken  freely  on  arrival.  The  shipments  of  stoves 
4iuring  the  past  year,  have  been  as  large  as  in  any  previous  season,  but  the  pro- 
fits were  less  satisfactory. 

WOTS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  in  the  Price  Current,  we  have  discovered 
that  the  Globe  Iron  Works  of  Messrs.  Woithingtori  6l  Pallan  were  not  men> 
tioned  among  the  Rolling  Mills.  The  products  of  this  establishment  were  in* 
duded  in  the  aggregate  given,  but  the  names  of  the  works  and  proprietors  were 
accidentally  omitted.  We  also  learn  that  the  stock  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Vut- 
nare  Mills  has  been  purchased  by  one  or  two  individuals,  and  the  latter  have 
very  recently  concluded  to  remove  the  machineiy,  dec.,  to  St.  Louis.  This  change 
was  determined  upon  after  the  facts  upon  which  our  report  is  based,  were  fur- 
fliished,  and  this  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  which  we  have  corrected. 

rUEVITirRB. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  sin(^  steam  was  introduced  into  the  furniture  factories, 
and  although  at  the  outset  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be  contended  against, 
the  business  succeeded  wonderfully,  and  it  is  now  an  important  branch  of  the 
manufacturing  business  of  the  city.  At  first  no  attempt  was  made  to  manufac- 
ture other  than  the  common  or  plain  articles  of  furniture,  but  now  every  descrip- 
tion almost,  from  the  comiUon  bedstead  to  the  most  co«lV}  ajctvde.^.^  ^^^  t(i^^  vcl 
mome  of  the  extensive  steam  estabUshments,  axid  al^am  mai^^  VaTK^xa^vfc  xw^ 
Monger  regaled  as  inferior  to  that  made  by  hand^bul  on  ^^wft  c^ouXt^rj  0^«^^^^:»^«*^ 
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.  ^  i,  Illinoii,  Cumberluid  uidTea- 

ee  nveni.  CoiwiderBble  quantiliea  are  ■!■□  teal  out  by  canals  and  rail- 
),  and  indeed  we  may  saj  there  1*  ■  demand  from  every  seclion.  The  re- 
duction in  price  within  the  laat  live  yean,  i*  on  an  average,  33  per  cent. ;  am 
■ome  articles  the  [eduction  ii  60  per  cent.,  but  on  otheri  it  ia  leaa — tbe  fioei 
daicriplione  requiring  a  coniiderable  amoanl  of  hand-ivork.  There  are  in  tbe 
city  proper  nine  steam  factoriei,  nhich  do  an  averaee  yearly  buaineas  of  t668,- 
600,  If  vre  add  to  theee  the  buainen  of  the  eevenJ  establiehmenta  in  the  city 
nhere  iteam  ia  ruji  used,  tbe  furniture  trade  would  be  about  one  million  dollar*. 
The  following  are  the  proprietors  of  the  steam  factories,  vii. :- — Clawsou  & 
Mudge,  John  K.  Coolidge,  Geo.  W.  Coddington,  Waller  it  Mesder,  Heniy 
ClosBerman,  Smith  dc  Hawley,  Mitchell  &  RsmnielibeTK,  and  H.  Weiderechtft 
Co.  In  seven  of  the  establishmenU  named,  there  are  manufactured  annually, 
4,a&0  bedsteads,  U.SOp  doi.  chairs,  T,&00  bureaus,  1,000  writing  dealu,  4,600 
vashstands,  1,G60  sofas,  2,600  card  tables,  and  SOO  wardrobes.  In  order  to  ^ie 
an  idca'of  the  quality  of"  the  steam  furniture,"  we  will  state  the  range  of  pncei 
for  some  articles,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  is  not  confined  to 
the  common  or  even  middling  deschplians ;  wasbsUnds,  (1  60  to  (30  eachi 
chain,  t4  60  to  too  per  doi. ;  wardrobes,  tS  60  to  «70  each  ;  bureaus,  (15  to 
t40 :  Bofax,  SIS  to  S60  ;  writing  deska,  ST  60  to  $30  each.  With  the  great  (s- 
ulities  now  pasBesBed  at  tbii  place  for  the  manufacture  of  every  article  in  tb* 
fiimiture  tine,  and  the  rapidlj  increasing  demand  for  the  supply  of  the  extend- 
ing  population  of  the  West,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  increaaa  in  thebuii- 
nesB,  during  the  next  year,  will  fully  equal  that  of  the  past. 


The  introduction  and  growth  of  this  businea*  has  been  moat  extrardinary, 
and  the  effect  which  ateam  and  machinery  has  had  upon  the  price  of  carpenter 
work  IB  not  less  so,  A  few  years  ago  flooring  boards  were  the  only  article 
worked  by  machinery,  if  we  except  two  or  three  sash  establishments  where 
horse  power  was  used  for  performing  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work,  and  when 
a  considerable  amount  of  sash  was  manufactured.  We  have  now,  however,  six 
ketones  where  saah,  doors,  blinds,  base,  mouldings,  and  other  trimmings,  are 
manufactured,  and  these  articles  are  supplied  not  only  to  the  city  baildeta,  but 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  whole  Western  and  Soul  hem- country.  So  great 
has  been  the  reduction  in  price  that  builder*  living  flileen  hundred  miles  from 
here  are  able  to  supply  themselves  on  more  favonhle  terms,  from  our  bctoriei, 
than  they  can  manufacture  the  article  at  home.  City  builders  also  supply  ibem- 
selves  chiefly  from  the  factories,  and  tlie  consequence  is,  that  the  price  of  build- 
ing hsB  fallen  greatly.  To  show  the  extent  of  the  decline,  we  will  meotioa 
that  some  years  since,  the  master  builders  of  the  city  established  a  "  bill  of 
prices,"  and  work  was  done  about  seven  years  since,  at  filly  cents  on  the  bill, 
which  was  then  considered  a  very  low  pnce,  but  now  the  great  bulk  of  work  ia 
done  at  heenly  and  titenly-Jivt  cents,  and  it  is  iHily  occasionally  that  aa  high  a* 
thirty  cents  ia  obtained.  This  ^reat  reduction  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  work,  which  is  supplied  by  the  factories  50  per  cent.  Icsa 
than  before  the  introduction  of  machine^.  Wo  have  already  remarked  tbit  the 
whole  Western  and  Southern  countrica  arc  supplied,  to  some  extent,  from  this 
place  ;  to  be  more  specific,  we  will  state  that  shipments  are  constantly  making 
to  points  on  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  New-Orleans,  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  and  Illinois  rivers,  also,  along  the  Tcnnpssee,  Cumberland, 
and  Kentucky  rivers  ;  in  a  word,  wherever  a  steamboat  navigates,  and  inland, 
as  far  B*  the  canal  boat  and  locomotive  penetrates.  There  are.  aa  already  sUled, 
■il  *»sh,  doDt.  and  blind  tacloriei,  and  fourteen  flooring  mills  in  the  city.  The 
total  value  of  inateT\a\(  mainitwAaTe&&MTmi 'Cnc-^t.H.A  ^Wit  4SOO.OO0.  and 
■bout  one-tluid  ot  t\n»  antounV '»  eiynVei,    \ti  iMto-aa^o  ««.  i.v«ia  >si>:^\ft. 
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hand,  or  hone  power  is  used,  and  it  is  estunaled  that  the  ag^egate  annual  pro- 
ducts of  the  latter  is  $76,000. 

The  great  perfection  to  which  machinery  has  been  brought,  is  well  worthy  ot 
remark.  Tenoning  and  mortising  is  done  with  more  exactness  than  the  work 
could  be  performed  by  hand,  and  mouldings  for  trimmings  and  sash  are  neatly 
made,  and  come  from  the  machine  ready  for  the  finisher. 

We  cannot  give  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  great  extent  to  which  this 
business  has  progressed,  than  by  stating  the  dimensions  of  a  factory  that  is  be- 
ing erected  by  Messrs.  Hinkle  &,  Guild,  which  is  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  building  materials.  The  building  fronts  on  Front-street  and 
runs  back  to  the  river,  and  is  sixty  feet  front  by  250  feet  deep,  the  river  front 
seven  stories  high,  and  the  Front-street  front,  five.  This  building  will  be  capa- 
ble of  containing  machinery  that  will  give  employment  to  500  hands,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  before  long  there  will  be  work  sufficient  for  that  number. 
Attached  to  the  main  building  is  a  dry  house,  12  by  40,  six  stories  high. 
Through  this  steam  pipes  will  pass,  and  heat  will  be  thereby  created,  which  will 
perfectly  season  all  tne  lumber  that  will  be  used  in  the  factory.  We  had  intenli- 
ed  to  have  given  here  a  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  of  sash,  doors,  &c., 
but  our  limited  space  compels  us  to  bring  this  subject  to  a  close,  as  we  have  yet 
several  branches  to  notice. 


CARRXAOKS. 

Until  recently  the  Western  market  was  chiefly  supplied  from  Eastern  facto- 
ries, but  this  trade  is  now  greatly  interfered  with,  and  we  may  say  almost  entire- 
ly cut  off  by  our  own  manufacturers.  The  business  has  also  been  brought  to 
great  perfection,  and  carriages  manufactured  in  the  city  during  the  last  year, 
would  do  credit  to  any  Eastern  establishment,  and  the  disposition  manifested  by 
some  to  buy  Eastern  work,  is  only  accounted  for  by  the  singular  desire  that  a 
portion  of  our  people  have  for  spending  money  from  home.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  advantages  of  the  West  for  manufactures,  wo  may  state  that  a  Connecticut 
axle-tree  manufacturer,  who  shipped  his  manufactures  West,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  compete  with  our  own  establishments,  recently  removed  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  is  now  carrying  on  his  business  at  that  point. 

There  are  in  the  city  ten  factories,  viz. :  Hoy  t  dc  Hull,  H.  P.  Gryden  &  Co., 
J.  W.  Gosling  &  Co.,  G.  C.  Miller  &  Sons,  S.  dc  H.  Barnes,  Joseph  Dalton, 
John  Wilts,  Ward  dc  Co.,  John  Roberts,  I.  6l  B.  Bruce  dc  Co.  The  capital  in- 
vested is  $132,000,  annual  products,  $345,000;  hand0  employed,  300.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  there  is  a  large  number  of  ommbus  manufactories,  including  the 
extensive  establishment  of  Keck  dc  Davenport,  whose  annual  businem  alone  is 
not  &r  from  $100,000. 

COTTON  PACTORIXS. 

Our  city  contains  comparatively  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  cotton  factories 
of  the  West,  the  whole  number  in  this  city,  Covington  and  Newport,  being  only 
five.  There  are,  however,  several  in  the  country,  which,  although  not  situated 
here,  are  owned  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  our  citizens,  and  all  in  this  section  of 
eountry  depend  on  this  city  for  a  market  for  their  products.  There  are,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  five  factories  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  viz.  :  Franklin  Fac- 
tory, Gould,  Pearce  dt  Co.,  O'Shaughnessy  dt  Co.,  Covington  Cotton  Factory, 
J.  C.  Giessendorff.  These  run  19,400  spindles,  produce  annually,  3,186,000 
yds.  of  brown  sheetings,  and  1,014,000  lbs.  cotton  yams,  consume  4,350  bales  of 
eotton,  and  employ  505  hands.  The  value  of  the  annual  products  is  about 
$456,000.  The  capital  invested  in  the  buildings  and  machinery  alone,  is 
$220,000. 

During  the  past  year  we  took  considerable  trouble  to  collect  statistics  of  the 
eotton  factories  in  the  West,  and  we  believe  we  succeeded  in  getting  accounts 
from  all  the  leading  establishments.     According  to  the  statemetvt  Tnad^  \£^  ^Vmbl 
our  returns  were  completedt  the  whole  number  of  a^Vxi<3\«arQ3UD^%S»'NKf^^E^^ 
Mad  the  annual  eonsumption  of  cotton  ia  27,950  \>8\ea. 


I^ 


Tbare  are  ia  the  atj,  four  LipMsd  Oil  Hilla,  nhieh  praiaed  dunng  ttu  hit 
ynu,  about  100,000  busheli  of  seed,  produced  300,000  gallona  of  qU,  uid  3,000 
too*  of  oil  cake.  Theie  FsUbliahmenta  have  k  capafUy  for  preaiiiis  347,000 
buaheli  a(  teed  annual!;,  which  would  produce  BOO.OOO  gallona  of  oi.  but  ttuC 

Juantit?  of  teed  lisa  never  been  obtained,  uor  would  Ihera  be  a  market  lonnd 
>i  (uch  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  unteaa  the  aeed  would  be  fumuhed  at  aucb  ■ 
price  ai  to  enable  Weitem  manufacturer!  to  compete  with  foreipi  oil  in  the 
Eaatorn  maikcla.  Thia,  boweiei,  cannot  be  done  until  the  manuucture  of  hi 
becomea  a  iiutRcii,  and  a  pretty  ailenaire  buaineiiinthe  West.  This  may,  wa 
think,  be  expected  at  no  very  diatant  day,  and  then  the  fannera,  finding  a  ma^A 
for  both  the  lint  and  aeod,  will  give  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Bac. 
In  relation  to  the  lard  oil  buaincH,  we  have  to  aay,  that  the  Malemcat  we  pi 


itirely  upon  eatimates,  manufacturera  having  refuaed  to  give  aay 
Information  on  the  aubject.  The  eatimatea  were  made,  however,  by  peradu 
bavins  apretty  ex lenaive  knowledge  of  Ihe  buaineaa,  and  we  hate  reaatm  to  be- 
lieve tbattbe  atatement  approiimatea  auffidenlly  near  to  the  tmth  to  warrant  oi 
HI  giving  it  a  place  in  our  report.  There  are  M  eatabliihmenta,  email  and  lai^ 
in  the  city,  which  ^oduce  annually  about  33,110  bbli.  of  oil,  and  seven  millua 
pounda  atearine.     The  aggregate  value  of  Che  products  is  about  fl, 119,000. 


TTiere  are  eight  exleiuive  factories  in  the  city,  two  of  which  hare  been  eteet- 
ed  this  season.  We  are  able  to  give  no  other  &els  connected  with  tbia  bnra- 
ness,  than  those  famiahed  in  our  tables,  ihowing  the  expoTts  from  this  port  for 
a  Mriea  of  years. 


There  ai«  four  white  lead  fbctoriea  in  the  city,  vii. :  Conkling,Wood  d(  Co^  L. 
Cameal  A,  Co.,  R.  Conkling  &.  Co.,  and  R.  Conkling.dc  Sana  -,  the  annnal  fm- 
dncts  of  which  ia  about  tS56,000.  Connected  with  ^at  of  Messrs.  ConUnigt 
Wood  &  Co.,  ia  an  establishment  where  every  variety  of  colored  paints  aM 
'- *      id  of  this  the  annual  buainess  ia  about  t3S,00a. 


The  manufaelura  of  boots  andihoes  is  abusmess  which  baa,  and  o 
Bske,  rapid  progress  in  our  city.  Moat,  indeed  nearly  all,  of  the  woA  sold  m 
thia  and  other  Weatem  marketa,  a  few  yeart  since,  waa  imported  from  Ifae  EaaW 
but  within  fiveyeara  the  busineas  of  the  city  has  increased  two  hundred  pu 
cent.,  and  we  have  now  in  operation  aii  wboleaale  factories,  which  employ 
about  seven  hundred  hands.  There  are  altogether  twentj-aeven  whoteaala 
houaes  in  the  city,  all  of  whom  manufacture  more  or  leas  ;  and  it  ia  eatinalW 
that  there  are  in  all,  fifteen  hundred  handa  employed  in  this  busineas. 

The  value  of  work  manufactured  by  wholesale  houaea,  ia  about  (300,000, 
and  the  probable  value  of  boots  and  ahoea  imfaittd  ia  11,000,000.  Eastox 
work  ia  aold  ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  that  manufactured  in  the  city. 

We  have,  in  the  above  remarks,  given  aa  reliable  sUtementa  of  the  acveial 
branches,  aa  it  was  possible  to  obtain.  The  whole  waa  collected  with  mnch 
C«re ;  and  we  believe  the  reports  to  be  auCliciently  reliable  for  all  practical  pur- 
posoa.  Thera  are  man^  otlbvi  \mnc\Aa  oC  buaiDeaa  in  the  city  which  we  pro- 
posed notic\ng,  Wd  out  teyiT^  \a  !^i«b&-j  u>  «.\ei^»!k,  u,&  wis  i^acs  ao  limits^ 
that  wemuathiingOveaiAiieci.to»t\oi»'«\'iut-W(a^(S)i»liiaii'ii>i«»^^^ 
products  of  Ibe  sevenl^nBc^a '- 


Rolling  »«« •1.680,000 

StoreauidHollowwan 803,000 

Machine  Foundriei 3,466,000 

Furniture 668,600 

Building  MUeriidB 376,000 

CuringeB 446)000 

Cotton  FactorieB 468,000 

linseed  Oil 170,000 

Lard  Oil 1,119,000 

CaatoiCKI 10,000 

■ftllite  LMdandPunti 380,000 

Booti  and  Shoes 800,000 

Total •8,666,600 

It  ii  leen  that  we  have  not  made  any  estimate  of  the  product*  of  the  soap 
•nd  candle  buBinesa.  Without  this  we  have  twelve  bianchea.  the  annual  pro- 
ducts of  which  is  <S,65e,600.  We  can  thus  lee  how  much  the  city  ia  indebted 
to  manufacCariea  for  her  unprecedented  prosperit;,  and  that,  in  awarding  to  her 
the  hiahest  place  amons  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  West,  we  a^d  no 
more  than  was  wamutedbj  the  facta  which  we  have  endeavored  fully  and  fair- 
ij  lo  present. 

Frma  the  digcouraging  prospects  for  the  boating  buaincBa,  that  were  eihibit- 
•d  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  which  did  not  improve  materially  a* 
the  seaaoD  advanced,  we  were  prepared  to  find  a  ereat  failing  off  in  the  Bleam- 
bost  building  at  this  point ;  and  when  we  learned  that  only  eleven  boats  had 
been  built  at  the  port  during  the  year,  we  were  not  disappointed.  Within  ths 
last  tew  monthi,  however,  buaineis  has  greatly  revived,  and  there  is  at  this  time 
about  35  boats  on  the  stocks,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  will  be  completed  in  sea- 
son for  the  fall  businesB.  lie  following  Is  a  list  of  the  boats  and  barges  regia- 
tued  during  the  year  ending  Aug,  31st  ultima  : 

Rxetiea,  Ho.  9 iSM  ....  33,000....  October,  18W 

Tnulee 14ft  ....  8;»W  ....          "  " 

OUo 34S  ....  63,000  ....            "  " 

IsneKliia W1  ....      8,800 " 

-      TransporL IM  ....  8,700  ....            "  ■ 

■     Buckeye 170  ....  3,400....  Novam.,  " 

DdM 3M  ....  a7,000,...            "  ■ 

JackHays IK  13,000  ....  Decent.  " 

Qnlnare 3*7  ....  94,000  ....            "  " 

Wisconsin,  No.  3 W7  BT.OOO 

ForbaboBtaa 307  ....  97,O«0  ....            "  ■ 

ItmUKi 187  ....  10,500....  Janasry,  IBM 

re  Temple 198  ....  9;30O  ....  Minh,  - 


K/R.U 


348     ....   38,000  ....  •■ 

BngeUDcleSBm MO     ....      4,000 Jaw, 

Total 4,SflO  343,100 

The  nnniber  ssd  unmage  of  the  boala  bnill  during  Ibe  previona  foar  yeaii,  w< 


184T-8 39 10,233 

1818-7 3B S,M8 

f^nS        1945-4 as S,flST 

•It  ia  proper  to  remark  here,  thai  the  building  business  at  points  above  this 
place,  including  PiMahiirgh,  do  not  show  that  6eRc\enc3  V\ia.^.«BeVw;>.oi'*«A.. 
bal  on  the  contrary,  (here  is  (so  far  a>  We  aie  at\e  to  ^uftije^iwrnK^V*^***** 
•uidpartiMl  reports;  an  increase  in  the   aEgresate  -,  a\iA  l.oi\™^  Aic^^  '"''^^ 
Mitd  lo  be  put  afoal,  on  the  ■Western  waXwa  Itia  Ib1\,  ilia  VIvlW^  »»«'«>**  ^ 
*V  rfeajsDd  that  m*j  b«  experieacad. 
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EXPORTS   AT  CINOINNAn. 


KZP0ET8  AT  OIMOINNATl. 

For  fioB  years,  commencing  September  1st,  and  ending  Aug,  21«l.,  each  yetfr. 

ARTICLES.  •4S-'46  *46-'47    •47-'48    '4&-'49    '49-*50 

Apples,  green bbU 3920..  14444..     8512..     S»24..     3519 

Alcohol 1615..     1943..     1771..     3022..     3302 


Beef. 8896.. 

Do tierces....  11301.. 

Beans bbls 2048.. 

Brooms doz....  1514.. 

Butter bbls ....  1624 . . 

Do    firkins  and  kegs 20390.. 

Bran,  &c sacks.. 

Bagging pieces....  19716*. 


10367..  14811..  12523..  7558 

7970..     3615..  9332..  662S 

3783..     1097..  1685..  2496 

5108..     3760..  3333..  7265 

1348..     2937..  1272..  964 

31194..  28315..  24398..  24393 

3842..     3761..  233..  4322 

8867..  12632..  15910..  9353 


Com sacks 258198..  53021..     7176..  57248 

Comineal bbls....     1258..  88862..  19999..     3660..     1179 

Cheese casks 604..     1132..        30..       122..      106 

Do     boxes 354r.9..  70104..  59374..  55134-  86902 

Candles 3757..  I€r22..  29189-  3»640..  67447 

Caiile head....       168..       872..      733..         97-        30 

Cotton bales 5019..     6123..     4009..     1896 

Coffee sacks 13037..  18587..  18909..  22030 

Cooperage pieces 18388..  41121..  36924..  55617..  73637 

Kegs bbls....     4787..  10309..     9450..     5229..     4246 

Flour 194700.. 581920.. 201011.. 267420..  9«0e 

Feathers sacks 29..     4000..     3736..     3824..     5360 

Fruit,  dried bush 684..  16077..     5074..     8317-     1850 

Orease bbls....       370..       694..     4268..     6922..     7597 

Grass  seed 642..     3967..     2431..     2387..     2528 

Horses head 654..     2026..     1268..       378.-       468 

Hay bales 327..        94..     1040..      564 

Hemp 8733..     5659..     2198..     1164 

Hides lbs 164930..  60880-  73029..  62865 

Hides No 12444..     9024..     7731..  11225 

Iron pieces 2937..  68905..  127193..  43025..  54075 

Do bdls 9339..  17351..     7081..  36245 

Do tons 9238..     5646..     6916.-     6270..     5767 

Lard bbls....  22747..  49878..  81679..  37521..  39192 

Do , kegs 135008..  150826..  208696..  130509..  170167 

LaidOils bbls....     1650..     6199..     8277..     9550..  16984 

Linseed  Oil 435..     6032..     3878..     3020-     4879 

Molasses 9046..  18332..   17750..  25878 

OUCake tons 2792..     5246..     4397..     2274..       743 

Oats sacks....  17944-140067..  41675..       212..     5023 

Potatoes bbls....  14956..  34130..  15687-     7073..     5983 

Pork  and  Bacon hhds....  15287..  31538..  37162..  39470..  23529 

Do  tierces 3874..     7894..     8862..   10930..  22477 

Do  bbls 29302..  137218..  196186..  186192..  193581 

Do  in  bulk lbs 404426. 3478850.. 759 188.. 924256. 2310699 


Bope,  &c packages,...  13037 

Soap boxes....    2708 

Sheep head....      100 

Sugar hhds 

Salt bbU.. 

Do sacks.. 

Seed,  Flax bbls.. 

Sundry  merchandise packages . . 

Do  do  tons.. 

Do      liquors bbls . . 

Do      manufactures pieces . . 

Do      produce packages.. 

Starch boxes 
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a^TRADE  AHD  COUMEB£E  OF  MOBILE— ie*9-'S9. 

We  an  indebled  to  the  Mobile  Mercbanls'  and  Plsntcre'  Price  Cuncnt  br 
the  following  particularB  of  Ihe  tiade  of  that  citj  of  the  paM  ytu : 

OKtramiL   RETTEW   or   TRIIIE— 1849-'90. 

V/c  now  pTesent  our  customaij  annual  reriew  of  the  niarkEt  for  the  leuon, 
together  wilh  the  stBtiilica  of  the  commerce  of  this  port.  Our  tables  haTc  been 
prepared  with  the  utmoal  care  and  attention,  and  will  be  found  lo  coDlain  acCD- 
nte  BtatempntB  of  the  mavcmenta  in  the  various  departments  of  trade. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  at  this  pott  during  the  year  commencing  on  the  Qnl  of 
September  last,  anil  tenninatine  'his  day,  are  ascertained  to  be  350.S53  bile*, 
being  a  decrease  of  160,764  bales  from  the  prccciling  season.  The  stock  on 
hand  is  12,663  bales,  being  T,916  bales  more  than  laat  year  at  this  time,  and  our 
foreign  exports  have  been  188,177  bales  less  than  last  season.  The  enlira  crop 
of  the  United  Slates  appeara  to  beabaut  2,100,000  bales,  beinff  a  deficiency  from 
that  of  the  preceding  year  of  638,596  bales,  and  of  317,634  bales  less  than  the 
crop  of  lS47-'48.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  estimate  made  in  our  last  annaal 
review  has  >ppniiiniatcd  as  near  to  the  actual  result  aa  could  reaaonabjy  be  ei- 
pecled.  The  present  stock  on  hand  in  all  the  ports  is  estimated  at  143.833  halea, 
which  la  29,Sbi  bales  over  last  year.  The  stock  on  hand  on  the  l*t  September, 
1849,  143.034  bales,  added  to  the  receipts  of  the  present  season,  of  3,100,000 
bales,  would  make  the  supply  for  the  year  3,242,034  bales.  This  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  Ihe  fallowing  manner:  Great  Britain,  l,100,000bales;  Fiance,  385,- 
000  bales  i  other  foreign  ports,  190.000  bales.  The  slock  now  on  hand  of  140.- 
000  bales  being  added,  makes  1,717,000  bales  in  all,  and  thus  leaves  the  bbknuM 
of  627,034  bales  consumed  in  this  country  during  the  year. 

We  have  to  record  tbc  transit  of  a  year  of  remarkable  success  and  prosperity. 
Every  element  of  trade  has  been  in  successliil  operation.-  The  prevalence  of 
peace  throughout  the  world,  the  abundance  of  provisions,  the  general  employ- 
ment of  labor,  the  cheapness  of  money,  and  the  reaction  resulting  from  the  poli- 
tical derangements  of  1848,  have  all  conspired  favorably  to  affect  the  general 
inlereslB  of  commerce.  The  operations  in  cotton  have  been,  almost  vithotil 
exception,  successful.  Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  crop  of  I81^'4S,  il 
was  discovered  that  consumption  had  so  far  gained  upon  productioo,  that  thi 
discouraging  appearance  of  the  crop  last  summer,  immediately  induced  a  cm- 
siderable  advance  in  the  prices  at  which  the  market  opened.  These  rales  wen 
not  only  sustained  throughout  the  year,  but  with  occasional  fluctuations,  the; 
have  been  gradually  enhanced  until  the  close  of  the  soason,  infiuenced  latterly 
to  some  eileni  by  the  apprehension  of  another  short  production.  It  is  a  source 
of  giatificatian  to  the  country,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  inducements  to 
speculative  movements  in  the  article,  sufficient  caution  baa  been  maintained  to 
keop  prices  within  justifiable  limits — thas  rendering  them  more  permanent,  and 
making  the  business  comparatively  safe,  with  better  asauianccs  of  a  successful 
tennination.  Nevertheless,  the  prices  paid  in  this  country  have  realiied  to  Ihs 
planting  interest  a  much  larger  amount  of  money  than  baa  been  received  for 
any  previous  crop.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  the  crop  of  this  year,  tboo^ 
more  than  sin  hundred  thousand  bales  short  of  the  production  of  the  preceding 
season,  has  actually  yielded  twenty  millions  of  dollars  more,  and  that  aboot 
IbUT  millions  of  this  excess  has  been  received  and  distributed  among  the  plant- 
ing community  trading  at  this  port. 

The  Irans^ictions  in  the  general  departments  of  trade  have  been  equally  remu- 
nerative, and  the  business  of  our  city  and  the  country  baa  never  appeared  in  a 
more  favorable  condition.  We  commence  Ihe  year  under  the  most  grati^ing 
auspices,  and  it  seems  merely  to  require  a  maintenance  of  the  prudence  hithcato 
manifesteA  lo  entate  Knoltwi  luccessful  season. 

It  is  w'it>v  m(ic\i  p\e»«\«e\W.^eTCTE*'.\oi!Be\TO^rto*ed  condition  of  commet- 
eia)  affair*  \mmeA\atc\^  sX^wme.  T\ie  TC«j«sSi!ni.  d\  x'm.  wfv^'Mj.'sTOile^of 
issue  to  the  BanV  o(  WotaiVe,  paiAsi^s^  'Ca-t  \*%\*raS--Me\a*^-«™\«,V»»  ««*^«^. 
that  inrtiWlion  W>  cH«tii  i\a  atMraonoiMMnu  V>  '*»  ■w»w«i»  wHBfflNflja.-\,«fc. 
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«re  hai«  httad  of  no  difficulty  during  the  past  year,  either  in  the  ditponi  of  ex- 
fikaBge,  or  in  the  negotiation  on  fiivorable  terms  of  good  business  paper.  The 
'Southern  Bank  of  AUbama,  chartered  also  last  winter,  will  likewise  commence 
4ipenitions  in  a  few  weeks,  and  will  furnish  additional  facilities.  The  disabilities 
■WidAr  which  we  have  hitherto  labored  in  this  respect,  we  think  will  now  be 
entirely  removed.  The  ^pearance  of  our  city,  notwithstanding  the  recent  loss 
•of  our  two  principal  hotels,  furnishes  ample  evidence  of  ^wing  prosperity. 
Important  improvements  in  real  estate  have  taken  place  dunng  the  year,  and  we 
luwe  scarcely  a  doubt  that  a  considerable  accession  has  been  made  to  our  per- 
fnanent  population.  The  works  of  a  local  character,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
last  annual  review,  have  steadily  advanced  towards  completion.  Two  cotton 
&etories  are  now  nearly,  if  not  quite  ready  for  work,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  will  commence  active  operations.  The  floating  dock  was  l^inched  some 
wseks  ago,  and  will  be  in  readiness  for  vessels  in  a  very  short  time.  The  great 
and  most  important  work  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  our  city — ^the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad — still  continues  under  the  management  of  its  able  and 
effective  board  of  directors  to  advance  in  progress.  Arrangements  have  been 
■made  for  the  purchase  of  the  iron,  and  the  directors,  by  the  first  of  June  next, 
expect  to  have  cars  running  on  the  first  section  of  thirty-three  miles.  The  in- 
creased ability  of  our  citizens,  resulting  from  the  prosperous  business  of  the  last 
two  years,  gives  additional  assurances  that  the  enterprise  will  be  pressed  with 
unflagging  energy. 

One  disturbing  element  alone  remains  to  mar  the  bright  prospect  which  our 

Siosperity  opens  to  us.  But  we  have  yet  an  abiding  faith  that  a  benign  Provi- 
ence  wiU  so  direct  and  control  the  public  councils,  that  this  dark  cloud  may  be 
dispelled,  and  that  the  union,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  country  may  be  per- 
petuated. 

OOTTOM. 

When  we  dosed  our  last  annual  review,  the  market,  although  dull,  was  ex- 
tremely firm,  the  stock  on  sale  being  quite  limited.  The  prospects  of  the  grow- 
ing crop  were  so  adverse  as  to  render  certain  a  production  far  below  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  heavy  stock  in  Liverpool  operated,  however,  as  a  check 
upon  any  extravagant  advance  in  prices,  and  influenced  buyers  to  await  the  fur- 
ther developments  of  the  season. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  during  the  month  of  September  were  on  a  fair  scale  for 
that  season  of  the  year.  Prices,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  growing  crop, 
ruled  nearly  two  cents  higher  than  the  Liverpool  quotations,  and  the  sales  of 
the  month  were  limited  to  about  3,000  bales — middlings  9f  a  10  c.  During  the 
early  part  of  October,  the  market  was  dull  and  inanimate.  The  advices  from 
Europe  were  not  satisfactory  to  holders,  and  in  the  absence  of  orders,  prices 
were  supported  by  the  confirmation  of  a  deficiency  in  the  production,  which  it 
was  believed  would  finally  produce  its  efTect  abroad.  This  expectation  was  to  some 
extent  realized  by  advices  received  in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  announcing 
an  advance  of  fd.  in  Liverpool.  This  intelligence  brought  buyers  more  freely 
into  the  market,  and  considerable  sales  were  effected  at  a  slight  advance — mid- 
dlings closing  at  10  c.  The  sales  of  the  month  were  11,000  hales,  and  the  re- 
ceipts 19,902.  November  opened  with  a  fine  demand,  and  at  advancing  prices. 
The  advices  from  Europe,  received  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  were  regarded 
as  highly  favorable,  and  produced  a  still  further  improvement  in  prices,  but  the 
original  difierence  between  our  quotations  and  those  at  Liverpool,  existing  at 
the  opening  of  the  season,  had  scarcely  yet  been  equalized  by  the  advances  in 
that  market,  and  operators  began  to  hesitate,  and  finally  refused  the  rates  de- 
manded, on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  warranted  by  the  relative  position  of 
the  markets,  and  prices  which  had  advanced  half  a  cent,  fell  back  to  ten  cents 
for  middlings.  A  continuation  of  the  advances  in  Liverpool,  however,  assisted 
the  market  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  and  brought  n>rwaid  a  good  demand, 
Bsder  which  an  improvement  of  i  c.  was  established — middlings  nmng  at  10^  c. 
The  sales  of  the  month  were  estimated  at  35,000  balea,  voii  xSaA  t«««v^\.%h(«i^ 
^987  bales.     The  early  part  of  December  was  ^axBideniA^Vs  %.  'i&jo^tsX'^  ^ft^ 
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mand.  the  free  receipts  making  holders  rather  easier  in  their  pretensions,  which 
being  succeeded  by  unfavorable  accounts  from  Liverpool,  occasioned  some  de> 
cline  in  prices.  A  considerable  amount  of  orders,  however,  being  pressed  on 
the  market  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  imparted  more  animation  to  the 
business,  and  large  sales  were  effected,  at  an  advance  of  ^  to  f  of  a  cent — mid- 
dlings closing  at  10|  to  lOi  c.  Sales  of  the  month  estimated  at  38,300  bales. 
Receipts  66,682  bales.  January  opened  with  a  very  firm  market,  and  a  rood 
demand,  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  month,  the  accounts  ntMn 
Europe  being  of  a  highly  favorable  character.  The  improvement  during  the 
month  was  fully  one  cent — ^middlings  closing  at  ll^a  llic,  and  holders  very 
indifferent  to  accepting  these  prices.  The  sales  of  the  month  were  computed 
at  63,000  bales.  Receipts  82«267  bales.  The  early  part  of  February  was  governed 
by  the  same  4riews,  and  prices  were  fully  sustained  during  the  first  week.  The 
large  stock  pressing  on  the  market,  with  less  favorable  advices  from  Europe, 
inclined  factors  to  yield  something  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  as-the 
character  of  the  foreign  accounts  was  not  calculated  to  sustain  the  market,  a 
concession  of  i  a  |^  cent  was  established  at  the  close  of  the  month.  Sales  47,400 
bales.  Receipts  42,542  bales.  The  month  of  March  was  marked  by  great  um> 
formity  throughout,  prices  having  scarcely  fluctuated  more  than  i  a  i  c.  A 
reduction  to  this  extent,  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  havinc 
subsequently  recovered,  prices  were  well  maintained,  with  a  moderate  demand 
The  quotation  for  middlings  at  the  close  was  10|  c.  Sales  for  the  month  esti- 
mated at  89,600  bales.  Receipts  23,577  bales.  There  was  no  change  from  this 
state  of  things  for  April,  until  near  the  close  of  the  month.  Then  the  un&vorabk 
character  of  the  spring  began  to  exercise  some  influence  on  the  market,  an  in- 
creased firmness  having,  from  this  cause,  been  imparted  to  holders,  and  • 
stronger  inclination  manifested  to  take  hold  of  the  article  by  purchasers.  This 
feeling  resulted  in  an  improvement  of  nearly  ^  cent  towards  the  last  week,  and 
the  closing  quotations  were  placed  at  11^  a  11}  c.  for  middlings.  Sales  27,400 
bales.  Receipts  13,902  bales.  May  opened  with  a  continuation  of  this  feeling, 
which  was  further  improved  by  the  receipt  of  favorable  advices  from  Liverpool. 
The  transactions  were  considerable  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  at  an  advance 
of  nearly  I  cent,  but  as  the  letters  did  not  cover  orders  to  the  extent  anticipated, 
and  speculative  purchasers  being  heavily  stocked,  the  demand  fell  off,  and  but 
for  the  firmness  of  factors,  prices  would  have  given  way  considerably.  Press- 
ing lots,  however,  were  disposed  of  by  shipment  or  otherwise — the  market  was 
relieved  and  closed  with  middlings  at  11^  c.  The  sales  of  the  month  amounted 
to  27,800  bales,  and  the  receipts  were  11,992.  There  was  scarcely  any  new 
feature  during  June.  The  demand  was  very  moderate  throughout  the  month, 
the  continued  unfavorable  character  of  the  weather  inducing  holders  to  offer  th^r 
stocks  quite  sparingly.  Prices,  however,  improved  i  cent  during  the  last  fort- 
night— middlings  being  quoted  at  11|  cents.  Sales  24,300  bales.  Receipts 
4,685  bales.  The  first  week  in  July  was  dull,  and  prices  receded  a  trifle,  but 
ailer  that,  the  market  became  animated  under  favorable  advices  from  Europe,  and 
quotations  gradually  advanced  until  the  end  of  (he  month,  when  miadlings 
reached  12^^  cents.  The  sales  were  25,200  bales.  Receipts  3,704  bales.  From 
the  commencement  to  the  17th  of  August,  the  market  was  dull,  and  prices  fell 
off  i  a  I  of  a  cent.  From  that  period  to  the  close  of  the  month,  prices  gradu- 
ally stiffened,  and  the  season  closes  with  a  firm  market — middlings  fully  ll^cts. 
Receipts  1,747  bales.     Sales  13,900  bales. 

Ninety-one  bales  of  the  new  crop  have  been  received,  against  66  bales  same 
time  last  year.  The  samples  that  have  come  under  our  observation,  show  care 
in  the  handling  and  a  good  staple.     It  classes  from  good  middling  to  fair. 

LUMBKR. 

The  trade  in  sawed  lumber  with  the  West  India  Islands,  which  from  loed 
causes  had  taWeii  off  maXfttva^^  \^a\.  %c^«AQ(ti.t  Vv«a  resumed  in  a  good  degree  its 
former  aclmly  an^  cotiawv^^^t^,  «xv^\^«»  «l.V«^*^^^^'iK^«sM»wvt  to  2,288,891 
feeU  affainat  69^\4ft  i«ftV  x}fckft  ^T«tfjdc«m,  wa^qscv.  ^W^  «i.t^^^  n»'\«v«. 
2,176  604  feet,  'wViicbLia  dQouVl\»,W»  fesXiwstfe  ^j^s»si\mX  ^«»x^>aA.S5K^- 
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tports,  including  163,825  feet  sent  to  San  Francisco,  amounts  to  2,085,317  feet— 
r  a  general  aggregate  of  7,691,712  feet, — ^more  than  double  the  quantity  ez- 
for  the  year  ending  first  of  September,  1849.  We  do  not  include  in  this  account 
nber  bhipped  to  New-Orleans  in  licensed  vessels,  as  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
r  its  amount.  It  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,000,000  feet.  This,  it  will  be 
s  a  very  important  branch  of  domestic  industry,  and  it  is  capable  of  an  in- 
e  extension. 

NAVAL  STORES. 

receipts  of  naval  stores  have  increased  largely  over  those  of  the  preceding  sea^ 
lough  as  yet  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  turned  to  their  production,  and 
irket  for  these  supplies,  as  yet,  is  but  little  known  abroad.     The  total  receipts  of 
3Uion  are  1,266  barrels  spirits  turpentine,  worth  30  a  35  cents  ;  1,061  do.  crude 
tine,  $1,50  ;  3,404  do.  rosin,  90  cent»  a  $2,50  ;  277  do.  pitch,  $1,50  a  $1,75,     • 
4  do.  tar,  $1,75  a  $2.     These  articles,  except  such  as  were  needed  for  domestic  • 
ave  been  disposed  of  by  shipments  to  New- York,  New-Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Cin-  | 
i,  Havana,  Vera  Cruz  and  Liverpool.  The  business  is  handsomely  remunerative, 
ill  soon  attain  to  an  importance  commensurate  with  the  extent  and  productive- 
r  our  forests. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXP0KT8. 

domestic  exports  not  included  in  our  tables,  are — 104  casks  and  185  barrels 
;  25  tons  iron  ;  430,000  shingles  ;  23,000  laths  ;  200  bbls.  lime ;  14  bales  and 
cose  hides  ;  695  bbls.  tar;  1,000  do.  spirits  turpentine ;  1,030  crude  turpentine  ; 
•.  pitch  ;  3,200  do.  rosin  ;  247  bales  rope  cuttings  ;  238  sacks  rice  ;  40,000  brick  ; 
iorns  ;  1,768  pieces  leather ;  4,300  bones  ;  293  hhds.  and  48  bbls.  sugar ;  2,584 
;orn  ;  233  ash  logs  ;  54  pine  masts  ;  16  yards  ;  2,752  deck  plank  ;  167  beams  ; 
jquare  pieces  timber ;  6,500  oars  ;  4,100  hand-spikes  ;  74  empty  tierces  ;  800 
barrels  ;  1,604,368  staves,  and  1,434  cedar  logs. 

RIVER   RECEIPTS    OF   COTTON. 

1850.  1849.  IMS. 

tsfrom  Alabama  river 187/130 259,575 192,949 

from  Tombigbee 101.208 175,254 182,505  | 

fipom  Warrior  River. 56,267 75,448 53,686  • 

^Ds,ferry,&c 6,347 ..8,429 7,196  a 

Total 350,959  518,706  436,336 

EXPORTS   OF   COTTON   TO   FOREIGN  PORTS   FROM    MOBILE    FOR    TWO   TEARS, 

Ending  Sitt  Aug.,  1850.  '        ~^        EiidioK  Slat  Aug.,  1849. 

i«n  exported.                     BaIm.           Pounda.  Valiw.                  BaIm.              Pounds-              Valoa. 

irit.  in  Am.  ves.       60,382    30,676,559  $3,492,36169  139,517    71,326,732    $4,249,707  50 

K  in  Br.  vessels     101,837    51,483,919  5,852,369  15  150,866    76,955,202      4,744,705  06 


\ 


3  G.  Britain...     162,219    82,160,478    $9,344,730  84  290,383  148,281,934    $8,994,502  56 


,  inAm.  ves...       39,968    20,385,173    $2,226,64132    61,597    31,345,039      1,930,798  50 
Fr.  veaseU..'  • ' 


0  France 39,968    20,385,173    $2,228,64132   61,597    31,345,039    $1,930,798  50 

inAm,v«8cl8.  350         175,186         $21,724  76 

Spanish  vessels.         7,707      3,606,009         444,164  16    10,203      4,934,695         313,568  57 

0  Spain 8,057      3,781,195      $405,888  92    10,203      4,934,695      $313,568  57 

Sflia 801         904,504  62,646  15 

Hand 1,559      3,38.'5,407         201,574  00 

gium 9,462      4,287,254         262,963  01 

mburg 

dinia 2,922      1,479,923         149,897  44      8.717      4,447,290         253,707  79 

jtria.. 7,494      3,760,934         240,176  12 

)a 1,125         636,523  40,78150 

jcico 998         476,742  47,209  04 


other  for.  porta        3,920      1,956,665       $197,106*%  ^\,\^%   VlA'JSV^Vl.   %\?^^V»^^  ^ 

tfld  total 2}  4,164  108,283.511  $12,%36,:i6n  S^  :i^^,:iW  W\,^«ix^'^^  %Vi.?J^;vX^  *^^ 

^  VOI-.  1. 
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▲BSTKACT  OP  THB  VALUB  OP  POBUOM  BZPOBT8 

Far  the  year  1849,  and  first  fix  months  in  1850 : 

18M. 

!•(  qaarter,  ia  American  Tessels $2,769,113  03 

in  Foreign  vesieU 3,602,185  12 $6^1,298  15 

Sd  quarter,  in  American  veaeels T. . . .  $2,799,569  00 

in  Foreign  vessela 1,288,263  00 $4,087,832  00 

3d  quarter,  in  American  TetseU $229,563  00 

in  Foreign  Tessek $229,563  00 

4th  quarter,  in  American  vessels $1,907,969  00 

in  Foreign  Teasels 403,658  00 $2,341,627  00 

Total  for  Exports  for  1849 $13,000,320  15 

FIK8T   SIX   MONTHS  IN    1850. 

let  quarter,  in  American  Tessels $1,094,323  00 

in  Foreign  vessels 3,768,140  00 $4,862.463  00 

9d  quarter,  in  American  vessels $1,369,660  00 

in  Foreign  vessels 1,771,54500 $3,141,205  00 

Total  Foreign  Exports  for  six  months 48,003,668  00 

ABSTRACT  OF   THB   TALUB   OF  POBBION  MBBCHANDISB, 

Imported  into  Mobile  in  1849,  and  first  six  months  in  1850. 

1S4S.  YalM. 

1st  quarter,  in  Forei^  vessels •...      $43,479  00 

in  American  vessels 31,167  00 $74,646  00 


9d  quarter.  In  Foreign  vessels 

in  American  vessels... 8,474  00 $8,474  00 


3d  quarter,  in  Forei^  vessels $177,939  00 

in  American  vessels ......     $177,939  00 

4th  quarter,  in  Forei^  vessels $227,251  00 

in  American  vessels , 101,347  00 $328,598  00 

Total  Foreign  Imports  for  1849 $589,657  00 

FIRST    SIX   MONTHS  IN    1850. 

Ivt  quarter,  in  Forei^  vessels $5260,628  00 

in  American  vessels « 15,629  00 $276,957  00 

9d  quarter,  in  Forai^  vessels $103,451  00 

in  American  vessels  ...  >. 15800 $103,60900 


Total  Foreign  Imports  for  six  months f379,666  00 

NUMBER  OF  VB8SEL8  LOADED  AT  THIS  PORT  DDRINO  THB  YBAR  1849-'50. 

Ship*.  Barka.  Brigx.  Schoonera.  TauJ. 

American. 55..... 61 ..82 117 315 

British 36 12 — — 48 

Spanish — 2 22-. 24 

Sardinian 2 — 1 3 

French 1 I-'I'!!!*  —-.Ill     il"     1 

Dutch — ....GalUot  1 -IMI!...*.'  — "..li.I.'.I     1 

94  76  105  117  398 

Four  Bridah  and  ox^e'Fx^wcXx  i^\^V>%,d^^Nn!Qck.^axc^-t  W  '^T«nKA^«jid  one  Dutch  gal- 
liot for  HoWand.  S\x  ^^axVa,  ^^  \>t\iBi,  wsA  W  ^<?M«\«iT%,V»^^  V&a^oKa  ^  ^jc,^  -i&Kns^  Cw 
Texas  ttud  VT  eat  IndVea. 


YIBW  OF  DfPORtB  INTO  THS  PORT  OF  MOBUJE.  (SSt 

COMPABATXTB   TIXW  OF  THB  BZP0RT8   OF   COTTON  FROM  THX  POKT  OF  MOBILB, 

FOR   THB   LAST    EIGHT  YBAB8. 

J»0RT8.  '49-'50  '48-'49  '47-48  '4&-'47  '45-'46  '44^*45  '43-'44  '49-^A 

LWerpool 151667. 267477. 219715. 19379S.  193387. 938036. 189539. 354^ 

HuU 1650.     1073.     1400.     1470 

Olasgow and  Greenock....  10552.  22906.  13614.     4645.  13395.  28561.  14601.  2tfMi 
€owe»,  Cork,  &c 1445 760 399S 

Total  to  Great  Britain.  ••  162319  290383  228179  131154  208062  268849  204140  383389 

Havre 39968.   61597.  60328.  3921^3.  63878.  66928.  51955.  53<rrt 

Bordeaux i 

MarseUles 446.     1068 100 

Eooen,  Nantz,  fte 1509 2495.       933.     1050.     1650 


Total  to  France 39968    61597    61833    39293    66881    68939    53005    55491 

Amsterdam 2279 4896.     7426 1171 

Rotteidam 2635.       626 904.       881.     1400 

Antwerp 7844.     6114.     2613.     3636.     5506.     3567.     1950 

Ghent 618.     1588.     2680.     2536.     3685.     1050.     8911 

Genoa  and  Trieste 3922.16211.     5988.     6645.     4373.11479.     2889.13853 

Hamburg  and  Bremen 7825 3093.     1110.     1796 

Cuba  and  Barcelona 8057.  11328.     6929.     7836.     6485.  13950.     2914.     4494 

Mexico  and  Stockholm....      998 8  284.M  830 

St.  Petersburg 1801 1613.     6212 

China 2664 

Flu shing  and  a  market. 6155 ^ 

TotaltootherFor.  ports..  11977     44361    29070    19774    26833    52936  •  12381    27309 

New-York 41175.  37418.  48117.  45548.  46035.  57970.   64676.  55439 

Boston. 26378.  45391.  38815.  33496.  34197.   37883.  34083.  34198 

Providence ..•  14602.  13719.  U02S.  13279.  1320e.  11836.    13719.     8084 

Philadelphia 2360.  2944.  1444.  3205.     2779.     4639.     6382.     5840 

Baltimore 3190.  4977.  3574.  4661.     5168.     4357.     6329.     4932 

New-Orleans 40016.  35164.  10805.  16431.     7163.   12125.   47577.   10687 

Other  American 1131.  1486.  4391.     1161.     7360.     3272.     2914.     6729 


Total  American 126872  141000  118168  116801  115896  131283  195579  115881 


Grand  Total 343036  537431  437219  307023  417633  521996  465205  481894 

RECAPITULATION. 

Great  Britain a62219. 290383. 328179. 131154. 206062. 266849. 204140. 283389i 

France. 39968.   61597.  61832.  39293.   66821.  68929.   53005.  55421 

Other  Foreign  ports 11977.  44361.   29070.   19774.   26832.   5S936.   12381.    27209 

Total  Foreign. 214164  396341  319081  190221  301735  390714  269526  366014 

U.  States  ports 128872  141(90  118168  116801  115898  131282  195679  115882 

Total 343036  537431  437949  307039  417633  531996  465205  481894 

VIEW   OF   THE  IMP0BT8 

Of  the  following  Staple  Articles^  imported  into  the  port  of  Mobile. 

ARTICLES,  •49-50     '48-'49     *47-'48    '46-'47     '45-'46    '44-'45 

Bagging,  ftuorted,  pes 25252..  29760..  28770..  12862..  28268..  20847 

Bale  Rope,  coils 22265..  27654..  28033.*.  15690..  21995..  23689 

Bacon,  hhds.. 9183..     5991..  12623..  10542..     9930..     5076 

Coffee,  ba^s 91790..  23869..  24593..  30014..  26299..  23559 

Candles,  boxes 

Flour,  bbls 67668..  51411..  36993..  32701..  46559..  68819 

Orain— Com, sacks : 24314..  40146..  21801..  28970..  60157..  56'2lS5 

OatStSacks 11123..  17105..  13W'l,.  \C^Vi%..    '^•«\..  VSS\^ 

Hay,  halea 19409..  \1Kift-.     ftft^^..  \QWft . .  VXV^ft . .  >:\'3fW^ 

Lard,kegB 1058^..     ^^4^.-    ft^iWi..    ^K'Sa . .  VJS-^ -    "^^^ 

LixBe,l£la 18669..  1W%\..  \^5iSWi-    ^'S^W-    W\^-    ^^^ 
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IMPORTS— CONTlNUBp. 

AETICLIS.  '49-'50    '48-'49    '47-'48    '46-'47     '45*' 46    ^^44  '4$ 

Mola8Bei,bbl8 17202..  12793..  17842..  12464..   14698..  10353 

Potatoes— TriBh,  bbU.. 17993..  17679..  18257..  18814..   18511..  19836 

Pork,  bbla 7517..  549«..  12991,.  8428.-10406..     2870 

Bice,  tcs -...  1308-.  1012..  924..  981..     1089..     1131 

Sugsr.hhds 7082.-  5667..  6822.-  5789..     8057..     5480 

Salt,  sacks 131108.-156107..  P8698..  91365..  95901. .151801 

Whiskey,  bbls. 19077..  22991..  20914..  18309..  20695..  28314 

IQgp*  The  imports  of  most  articles  of  provisions,  and  of  some  of  the  grooeries,  are 
short  of  the  actual  receipts,  the  manifests  of  cargoes  frequently  failing  to  specify  the 
•rtides. 

COTTON   CKOP   OF    SOUTH   ALABAMA   FOR   TWENTT-EIOHT   TEARS. 


r«m.     BaUs.   An.  Incnam. 
1823 49061 3638.. 

An.  I>»creMe. 

VS'iuY.V.V. 

Ymib.    BdM. 

...1837.... 232685.. 
...1838.... 309807., 
...1839. ...251742.. 
...1840 445725.. 

An.  InerMM. 

An.IlM*M 
--  4900 

1824....  44924 

1825 58283 3359.. 

...  77122.. 

mm           •  •  «  • 

-.  58065 

1826 74379 16096.. 

...193983.. 

1827 89779 15400.. 

..  18624 

...1841 317642.. 

.. .1842... .318315- 
...1843 481714. 

.-128083 

1828 71155 

673.- 

I6i9 80329 9174.. 

...163366.. 

1830 102684 22355.. 

...1844 467990. 

...1845 517196. 

...1846 421966. 

...1847 323462. 

..  13724 

1831. ...113075 10391.. 

...  49206.. 

1832....  125605 12530.. 

..  95230 

1833 129366 3761.. 

-.  98504 

1834 149513 20147.. 

•  •••«•  ^^  « •  «  * • 

...1848.... 440336. 
...1849..:. 518706. 
...1850 350952. 

...116874.- 

1835.... 197847.... 48334.. 
1836 237590 36745.. 

...  78370.. 

.-167754 

3.— NEW-ORLEANS  TRADE— ld49*-'50. 

WESTERN  PRODUCE. 

Our  limited  space  will  only  enable  us  to  notice  briefly  a  few  of  the  leading 
articles  under  this  bead.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  season  is  the  very  large 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  Flour,  Wheat  and  Indian  Com.  This  has  resulted 
mainly  from  deficient  crops,  but  it  is  also  attributable,  in  an  important  degree, 
to  the  increased  facilities  for  reaching  the  Atlantic  markets,  through  the  canals 
and  railroads  which  Northern  enterprise  is  constantly  multiplying  and  extend- 
ing, and  by  which  large  quantities  of  produce  are  diverted  from  this  point,  where 
they  have  heretofore  been  directed  for  sale  or  transhipment.  The  arrivals  of 
Flour  from  the  West,  since  the  first  of  September  last,  are  only  591,986  bbls., 
-  against  1,013,177  barrels  last  year,  and  1,617,675  barrels  in  1846-'47  ;  of  Indian 
Com  equal  to  2,750,000  bushels,  against  4,786,000  bushels  last  year,  and  7,065,- 
000  bushels  in  1846-'47;  of  Wheat  equal  to  110,000  bushels  against  475,000 
bushels  last  year,  and  1,670,000  bushels  in  1846-'47  ;  of  Com  Meal  5,187  bbls. 
against  12,097  barrels  l^st  year,  and  88,159  barrels  in  1846-'47.  The  total  ex- 
ports of  Flour  amount  to  21 1,750  barrels,  gainst  778,370  barrels  last  year.  Of 
this  quantity  6,066  barrels  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  22,365  to  the  West 
Indies,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  to  coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  Corn,  the  total 
exports  are  equal  to  about  1,060,000  bushels,  against  3,662,000  last  year.  Of 
this  quantity  715,000  bushels  have  been  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
75,000  to  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  to  coastwise  ports.  Of  the 
small  quantity  of  Wheat  only  a  few  hundred  bushels  have  been  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  the  greater  portion  having  been  taken  for  our  city  flour  mills,  or  for 
"  seed  wheat,"  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  where  the  crops  last  year  were  almost 
wholly  destroyed  \iy  l\ve  xemattabie  frost  of  April.  The  annexed  tabic,  the 
items  of  w\uc\vY?e  takeixoixi  N^it  ^'''^erw-X^i^  "SJs^^^vsv^  List,*'  shows  a  very 
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larffe  decrease  In  the  expoits  of  Breadstoffs  from  this  country  to  Great  Britain 
ana  Ireland,  as  compared  with  last  year,  the  period  being  from  September 
to  August  in  each  year : 

1849.'50.  1848-'49. 

Flour barrels...  392,742 ^.1,066,431 

Com  Meal "      6,086 81,314 

Wheat bushels..  432,939 1,077,686 

Com "      4,813,373 12,636,768 

The  very  large  falling  off  in  the  receipts  at  thi«  port  has  produced  a  consider* 
ably  higher  range  of  prices  than  was  realized  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  very 
limited  amount  taken  for  export.  The  market  generally  was  characterized  by 
great  steadiness  up  to  the  month  of  June,  when  a  light  stock  caused  so  large  an 
advance  in  prices,  that  some  parties  in  the  Eastern  cities  were  tempted  to  make 
shipments  here,  doubtless  with  a  hope  of  profit.  The  markets  of  the  West, 
however,  happened  to  be  somewhat  more  available  for  supply,  and  we  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  imports  from  the  East  could  not  have  yielded  very  satis- 
fiictory  returns.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  the  market  in  its  fluctuations,  and 
must  content  ourselves  with  stating  that  the  lowest  point  for  Ohio,  &c.,  was  in 
July  and  August,  ($4,00,)  and  the  highest  in  June,  ($7,76.)  The  highest  and 
lowest  points  for  extra  St.  Louis,  dtc.,  were  $5  in  August,  and  $8,76  in  June. 
The  extremes  for  Indian  Com  have  been  40  c.  per  bushel  in  December,  and  86 
c.  in  portions  of  April,  May,  June  and  July.  Of  Wheat,  only  two  or  three  limi- 
ted sales  took  place  during  the  season,  and  these  were  at  a  range  of  70  a  90  c. 
per  bushel.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  received  was 
for  the  use  of  the  city  mills,  or  to  go  forward.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that 
the  grain  crops  of  the  West  are  declared  to  be  unusually  abundant,  and  we  hope 
to  see  a  large  increase  of  supplies  at  this  point.  In  Pork  and  Beef  the  transac- 
tions have  been  large,  the  quantity  received,  in  all  packages  and  in  bulk,  being 
about  equal  to  the  receipts  of  last  year,  and  the  average  of  prices  has  been  about 
the  same,  though  the  extremes  have  not  been  as  great.  The  lowest  point  for 
Pork  was  in  November,  when  Mess  was  quoted  at  $8,37^  a  $8,60,  and  Prime 
$7,371^  a  $7,60.  The  highest  point  was  m  July,  when  Mess  attained  to  $12, 
and  Prime  to  $9,76  per  barrel.  In  Beef,  the  range  has  been  between  $10  and 
$16  per  barrel  for  Miess,  and  $6,60  and  $13  for  Prime — the  highest  in  Septem- 
ber and  the  lowest  in  December.  The  supply  of  Lard  has  been  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year,  but  the  demand  has  contined  generally  good,  especially  for  ex- 
port, and  with  less  fluctuation  the  average  of  prices  has  been  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  last  year.  The  extremes  have  been  6  to  8  cents  per  lb.,  the  lowest  rate 
having  been  reached  at  several  periods  during  the  year,  but  the  highest  only  in 
the  month  of  June.  The  total  exports  (all  packages  being  reduced  to  kegs)  are 
equal  to  1,564,849  kegs,  against  1,249,691  kegs  last  year.  Of  this  quantity 
696,269  kegs  were  exported  to  foreign  ports,  against  381,996  kegs  last  year, 
Great  Britam  having  taken  426,830  kegs  against  196,631  kegs  last  year. 

LEAD. 

The  course  of  trade  in  this  article  has  urfdergone  a  marked  change  within  a  few 
Tears  past.     For  several  years  past  the  product  of  the  mines  greatly  exceeded  the 
home  demand  for  consumption,  and  considerable  exports  were  made  to  Europe, 
particularly  to  France.     In  1846-*46  the  product  was  greatest,  our  receipts  at 
this  port  being  786,000  pigs,  and  this  was  also  the  season  of  the  largest  foreign  ex- 
port, the  amount  reaching  176,000  pigs.  The  average  price  that  year  was  about 
^3,60  per  160  pounds.     Since  then  there  has  been  a  rapid  falling  ofl'in  the  pro- 
duct, so  far  as  shown  by  the  receipts  here,  while  at  the  same  time  the  home  con- 
sumption has  increased,  until,  instead  of  being  exporters,  we  have  not  only 
absorbed  the  whole  product  of  our  own  mines,  but  in  turn  have  become  large 
importers  from  Europe.     We  have  no  data  to  show  the  exact  amount  of  foreign 
Lead  imported  into  the  Northern  ports  this  season,  but  from  the  best  informsr 
tion  we  can  gather f  we  presume  tnat  it  does  ivot  ?i\\  %>iot\.  lA'i.^,^^^  ^>^^-  "T^^ 
receipts  at  this  port  since  the  first  of  Septembet,  w©  4\^,^i^  "^^^"^  '^^'?*'^^*^'''. 
S57piga  during  same  period  last  year,  and  t\ie  exi^oTl%  w«i  Vk»^\^R»  ^\^g^'»  "'^  ***• 
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wbiohli90  beep  for  Noxtheni  ports,  except  451  pigt  to  Yacataa  and  1,000  t» 
jg[avie.  In  regard  to  the  course  of  the  market,  we  have  to  remark,  that,  as  haa 
been  the  case  for  one  or  two  previous  years,  only  a  very  small  proportion  oi  the 
iBceipts  has  changed  hands  here,  the  great  bulk  being  merely  in  transit  to 
Northern  ports.  Occasional  sales  have  taken  place,  however,  and  the  extreme 
prices  of  tne  season  have  been  $3,87^  per  100  lbs.  in  December,  and  $5  in  April. 

HXMP. 

In  oar  last  annual  remarks  upon  this  article,  we  stated  that  the  accounts  from 
tj^e  West  respecting  the  growing  crops  were  favorable,  and  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  shipments  to  the  Atlantic  markets.  The  result  is  that 
^  receipts  are  nearly  double  those  of  last  year,  being  84,792  bales  since  the 
first  of  September  last,  against  19,856  bales  during  same  period  in  1848--49. 
Of  this  quantity  very  Uttle  was  sold  in  this  market,  the  great  bulk  having  been 
forwarded  to  the  Northern  ports.  In  the  few  sales  that  took  place  the  extrems 
range  of  prices  was  $90  to  $140  per  ton  for  dew-rotted,  the  highest  in  October 
and  the  lowest  in  June.  The  total  exports  since  the  first  of  September  amount 
to  36,035  bales,  as  follows  :  for  Liverpool  1,218,  for  New- York  23,845,  Bosto* 
t«663,  Philadelphia  2,093,  and  Baltimore  1,216.  The  following  table  exhibiU 
tfxe  comparative  receipts  and  the  average  prices  for  a  series  of  years : 

Balet.  Per  Too. 

1842-'43 14,873 $80  00 

1843-'44 38,062 $66  00 

1844-'46 46,274 $60  00 

l845-*46 30,980 $60  00 

1846-'47 60,238 $90  00 

1847-^48 : 21,684 .• $115  00 

1848-^49 19,856 $132  00 

1849-'50 34,792 $109  00 

From  our  inquiries  respecting  the  growing  crop,  there  would  seem  to  be  n* 
doubt  that  the  supply  will  be  materially  abort  of  that  of  last  year,  particularly 
in  Kentucky,  where  the  crop  sufifered  ffreatly  from  long  drougnt.  In  Missouri 
Uie  promise  is  said  to  be  better,  but  it  is  supposed  there  will  foe  a  lack  of  laborers 
in  the  cutting  and  preparing  for  market,  owing  to  the  extensive  emigration  X» 
California. 

COFFBB. 

The  operations  during  the  past  season  in  this  leading  article  among  our  for- 
eiffn  imports,  have  been  marked  by  some  extraordinary  features.  The  news  of 
a  Urge  deficiency  in  the  product  of  Brazil,  and  a  consequent  falling  off  in  the 
imports  into  the  United  States,  gave  an  eariy  impulse  to  speculation,  and  prices 
ffraduidly  but  steadily  advanced  from  61  cents  in  July,  1849,  up  to  14f  cents  in 
V  February  last,  when  the  stock  in  first  and  second  hands  wM  about  60,000  bags. 
This  was  the  highest  point  of  the  market,  and  as  speculators  rested  here,  uid 
as  consumers  bought  very  sparingly,  while  at  the  same  time  fresh  imports 
almost  daily  added  largely  to  the  stock,  (in  the  middle  of  March  it  was  98,000 
bags,)  a  turn  took  place  m  the  market,  and  the  decline  was  much  more  rapid 
^an  the  advance,  the  price  in  May  having  run  down  to  7i  cents.  At  this  pomt 
consumers  bought  more  freely,  and  speciHators  again  came  forward,  which  not 
only  prevented  a  further  depression,  but  caused  a  rapid  recovery  of  a  portion  of 
the  lost  ground,  the  current  rate  at  the  close  of  June  being  9f  cents  per  pound. 
Since  then  there  have  been  but  slight  fluctuations,  and  the  closing  rates  for  Rio 
are  9^^  a  9f  cents  per  lb.  The  first  cargo  of  the  new  crop  arrived  on  the  18th  of 
September,  which  was  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  greater  portion  was  sold  at 
8i  a  9  cents  per  lb.  The  following  statements  show  the  imports,  stocks,  dec. : 
Estimated  stock  out  of  grocers'  hands,  on  1st  September,  1849,  of 

all  kinds bags 6y000 

Imports  direct  from  Bio  de  Janeiro 225,013 

Cuba,  Laguayia,  &xi 20,627 ^245,640 

Received  coaalwvae  lot  aa\e,  V!ft«\Xxxi^\.e^ ^U20D 

making  a  •up¥\7  o« ~ >>»W..--«a^» 
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Against  a  supply  of  ^60,970  bags  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  68,130  bags.  In 
Che  direct  imports  from  Rio  there  is  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of 
744 16  bags,  while  in  the  imports  from  Cuba,  Laguayra,  d&c,  and  coastwise  for 
sale,  there  is  an  increase  of  15,486  bags — ^making  the  actual  deficiency  in  sup- 
ply, as  above,  58,630  bags.  Of  the  direct  imports  there  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe  and  coastwise  5,286  bags,  and  the  present  stock  of  all  kinds,  out  of 
grocers*  hands,  is  estimated  at  28,000  bags — showing  that  the  quantity  taken 
for  the  consumption  of  the  West  and  South  has  been  269,554  bags,  against 
354,970  bags  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  85,416  bags. 

OIBECT  IMPOSTS  OP  COPFEE,  SUOAE  AND  SALT. 

ie49-'50.  1848-'49.  1847-*48. 

Coffee,  Havana bags... 20,627 16,341 8,590 

Coffee,  Rio....: '»    ..225,013 299,129...  .239,371 

Sugar,  Havana boxes. .18,843 14,775 12,574 

Salt,  Liverpool sacks  .468,932 508,517 300,943 

Salt,Turks  Island,  &c.......  bush..  583, 183 249,001....  361, 184 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— PRODUCT  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

The  quantity  of  sugars  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  August,  in  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  was  only  about  one-half  of  that  on  hand  at  the  same  date  in 
1849.  This  delicit  has  created  some  surprise  amonff  those  engaged  in  the 
trade  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  a  different  state  of  things 
could  hardly  be  expected,  from  the  progress  of  population  and  consumption. 
The  difference  or  deficiency  does  not  proceed,  as  many  no  doubt  suppose,  from 
any  great  falling  off  in  the  production,  or  from  short  crops  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  but  from  the  rapid  increase  of  consumption  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1840,  England  consumed  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
sugar,  and  in  1849  this  had  increased  to  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 
tons,  caused,  principally,  by  the  addition  annually  of  four  hundred  thousand 
to  the  population  of  that  country,  and  the  low  prices  ruling  part  of  that  time. 
Up  to  1846,  prices  ruled  comparatively  high  ;  but  since  the  passage  of  the  law 
of  that  year,  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  prices,  and  an  increased  use 
of  this  necessary  of  life  has  been  the  consequence  ;  but  allowing  only  the 
same  rate  since  these  depressed  prices,  there  are  still  ten  thousand  hogsheads, 
of  one  thousand  pounds  each,  which  are  required  every  year  more  than  the 
preceding  one  to  supply  her  wants. 

If  the  increase  in  the  United  States  from  births  and  emigration  amounts,  as 
may  be  presumed,  to  one  million  per  annum,  and  the  consumption  be  thirty-five 
pounds  each  person,  including  the  vast  amount  of  sweets  manufactured  in  var 
nous  ways,  there  would  be  a  call  for  35,000  hogsheads  of  similar  size,  to  meet 
the  demand,  forming  in  the  aggregate  45,000  casks  of  sugar  more  in  1850  than 
in  1849. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  the  crops  have  decidedly  fallen  off  to  any  re- 
markable extent.  Short  they  may  have  been,  but  not  so  much  as  to  have  caused 
the  present  advance  in  prices.  The  wants  of  an  additional  population  have 
been  left  aside,  although,  in  our  opinion,  quite  sufificient  to  have  produced  the 
scarcity  which  extends  itself  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  present  state  of  Cuba,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  island  should 
produce  more  sugar  in  future  than  she  now  does ;  and  the  circumstances  re- 
maining the  same,  she  must  in  a  few  years  feel  the  want  of  laborers,  as  it  is  said 
that  the  cholera  has  carried  off  25,000  slaves.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  with 
the  friendly  feeling  which  now  exists  between  Spain  and  England,  the  British 
ministry  have  eagerly  seized  the  opportunvly  Xo  ^TCB'a  XXv^  <iTNAWQ>l\Q»xv.  ^^  ^^^ 
Mlare  trade  upon  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid,  w\ucVi  covA^  *o  e^v\^\i^  «Sft^\A^^">i^ 
an  expected  naval  force  of  upwards  of  twenly  'vew^X*  oI^n^x. 
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In  Porto  Rico  years  have  elapsed  since  any  importations  have  occurred  frmn 
Africa,  nor  is  there  any  deficiency  of  field  labor.  The  free  and  white  population 
amounts  to  far  beyond  600,000,  while  the  slaves  do  not  exceed  47,000.  This, 
while  adding  to  the  security  of  property,  places  at  his  disposal  as  much  free  aid 
as  the  planter  desires,  at  very  moderate  wages. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

2— COTTON  GROWING  FACILITIES  IN  CEYLON. 

A  communication  from  Badula,  in  Ceylon,  dated  8th  July,  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  the  cotton  growing  facilities  there  : 

**  I  have  delayed  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of  18th  March, 
hoping  to  have  sent  you  samples  of  the  various  qualities  of  cotton  ^rown  in  the 
island,  but 'at  this  season  these  are  rather  difificult  to  be  got,  and  I  must  defer 
sending  them  till  next  or  following  mail.  So  little  is  known  of  the  productions 
of  this  island  at  home,  that,  I  dare  say,  I  may  as  well  begin  by  telling  you  that 
the  natives  have  cultivated  cotton  from  time  immemorial,  but  the  production  has 
been  barely  sufiScient  to  supply  the  native  manufacturer.  It  is  grown  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  island — principally  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  it. 
As  to  cultivation,  it  gets  none,  being  sown  by  the  natives  along  with  their  grain 
crops,  and  receives  no  care  or  attention  ;  they  simply  content  themselves  with 
plucking  the  crops  as  they  come  to  maturity.  Samples  of  a  superior  quality  from 
Bourbon  seed  have  been  raised  at  Jafifna  and  Batticalou,  but  the  cultivation  was 
abandoned,  and  it  was  found  to  interfere  with  that  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  A 
parcel  raised  at  Jaffna,  sent  home  some  years  ago,  sold  for,  I  believe,  6d  per 
lb. ;  and  a  sample  I  grew  at  Batticalou  was  valued  in  Liverpool  at  the  same 
price.  Mr.  Fennie,  one  of  the  American  cotton  planters,  who  is  in  the  ser\'ice 
of  the  East  India  Company,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  production 
in  Hindostan,  and  who  some  time  ago  visited  this  island,  says,  that  in  every  es- 
sential— ^in  soil,  temperature,  and  climate — this  island  is  calculated  to  produce 
cotton  equal  in  quality  and  cheaper  in  price  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
His  words  are — *  I  am  of  opinion,  from  what  I  saw  of  this  climate  and  soil,  that 
Ceylon  will  produce  the  article  of  cotton  equally  well — and,  when  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  capital  required  is  considered,  I  doubt  not  it  may  even 
produce  the  article  cheaper  than  we  can  in  America,  where  a  large  sum  must  be 
laid  out  at  once  for  labor,  and  where  the  expense  of  food  and  clothing  is  much 
greater  than  the  imported  labor  of  Ceylon  costs,  besides  the  risk  of  losing  the 
laborers  by  death  alter  they  are  purchased.'  If  any  of  your  friends  should  think 
of  doing  anything  with  cotton  cultivation  here,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  them 
every  assistance.  I  have  lands  of  my  own  well  adapted  for  its  cultivation  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  government  would  be  disposed  to  give  every  facility  for  acquiring 
lands  for  such  a  purpose.  I  believe  that  more  than  one-half  the  island  is,  by 
soil  and  climate,  adapted  for  it ;  so  that  there  is  field  enough,  the  island  con- 
taining about  24,700  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  only  1,500,000.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  island  for  carrying  on  cotton  cultivation  with  English 
capital  would  be  the  facilities  for  obtaining  both  land  and  labor  cheaply  and 
easily.  The  former  cannot  be  obtained  in  Hindostan,  where  there  is  a  population, 
at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price,  as  there  is  no  unoccupied  land,  and  the  natives 
devoting  their  fields  in  the  first  place  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  will  on  no  ac- 
count allow  any  other  cultivation  to  interfere  with  that  which  supplies  them 
food  ;  so  that  it  is  only  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  that  they  cultivate  cot- 
ton, indigo,  or  other  produce  for  sade,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  a  few  supe^ 
iluities.  Now,  where  plenty  of  land  is  to  be  got,  there  is  no  population,  or  the 
soil  and  climate  are  also  unpropitious  ;  and  the  inhabitants  will  not  emigrate 
from  the  rich  and  over-populated  grain  districts,  to  work  for  a  less  rate  of  pay 
than  they  can  obtain  in  Ceylon  or  Mauritius ;  neither  will  they  cultivate  cotton 
any  more  than  sugar  or  indigo,  unless  they  obtain  advances  before  even  the 
land  is  ploughed  ;  but  in  no  tropical  country  can  any  dependence  be  placed  by 
European  capalaUsta  ou  the  indigenous  population,  for  steady  work  ;  for,  be- 
ing all  possessed  oi  p^A^  ^e\^a  lacsv^  «i>^ve:\\axv^%A^'PY  ^^^  o"'y  work  for  Euro- 
pean capitaUslB  'W^civ  \.Wvt  qwtv  ^^^«»  ^^  xwq\.  \^q;v:^x«^  S>5x^\t  Vibssx.  From 
what  I  have  nvvseU  seeiv — ^atv<i\>c»e\\eNc\\,\«>  ^^x^^ctt^^  ^^sivW^VA^^'Osv^'^^^ss^ 
climate  of  Ceylon  aie  bu^^tioi  Vo  \Xi;iX  oi  \vNSkx;i^\  ^'^*^.  ^v«a.^^^^Msiix^  ^\v». 
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communication  with  China  and  the  eaat  coast  of  Africa,  it  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  obtaining  cheap  and  abundant  supplies  of  labor  from  those  countries, 
as  well  as  from  India,  from  which  they  emigrate  in  great  numbers,  and  can  at 
all  times  be  had  to  work  for  15s.  to  18s.  per  month.^' 

3— PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON  IN  JAMAICA. 

I  think  I  may  announce  to  you  now,  that  cotton  cultivation  has  been  com- 
menced with  an  earnestness  from  which  I  augur  great  success.  The  press  is 
almost  universal  in  advocating  the  propriety  otit.  A  company  has  been  formed, 
including  among  its  members  the  Chief  Justice,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  in 
order  to  test  the  question.  I  have  little  doubt  of  a  favorable  result.  A  news- 
paper on  the  north  side  of  the  island, — ^the  Trelaumy, — ^whose  proprietor  speaks  ^ 
from  practical  experience,  stoutly  asserts,  notwithstanding  counter  statements 
have  been  made,  that  the  article  can  be  produced  ready  for  shipment  at  two 
pence  per  pound,  and  we  have  two  crops  a  year,  whilst,  I  believe,  in  the  States 
they  have  but  one.  There  is  now  here  a  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  is  said 
to  understand  well  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  he  has  readily  afford- 
ed information  wherever  it  is  sought  of  him.  His  name  is  Williams.  The  en- 
couragement given  to  the  undertaking  by  the  British  press  is  not  without  its 
beneficial  effect.  x 

4.— IMPROVED  SUGAR  PROCESS. 

RESULTS  OF  EllANCIPATIAN  IN  WEST  INDIES  ;    REMEDIES,  6lC.  <&C. 

We  made  the  acquaintance  last  summer  in  New- York,  of  Emanuel  David,  a 
citizen  of  France,  who  has  been  engaged  for  eighteen  years  in  the  culture  of 
beet  sugar,  and  for  eight  years  was  employed  as  manager  of  a  sugar  estate  in 
Venezuela.  Mr.  Davy  claims  to  have  made  an  important  discovery,  tending 
materially  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  labor  required  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
and  if  he  could  achieve  anything  like  his  promises,  would  bring  about  a  materi- 
al revolution.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  always  disposed  to  doubt  in  regard  to 
these  great  discoveries,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  very  unphilosophical 
not  to  give  them  a  patient  hearing. 

We  therefore  publish  the  following  note  which  he  has  addressed  to  us,  with 
the  remark,  that  the  author  may  be  found  in  New- York ;  that  he  proposes  soon 
to  take  patents  for  his  discovery,  and  to  publish  a  work,  in  preparation,  upon 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  cane  and  the  beet.  He  also  de- 
sires to  test  his  system  in  actual  practice,  if  capital  and  facilities  be  furnished 
him  : 

To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.— 

The  abolition  of  slaveiy  in  many  colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  has  affected,  in  a 
very  serious  manner,  the  interests  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  culture  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  cane  sugar. 

The  British  Government  took  the  lead  in  this  movement ;  influenced  not  so 
much  by  considerations  of  humanity,  as  by  motives  of  interest ;  purposing  even- 
tually to  monopolize  in  the  East  India  colonies  the  culture  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  sugar. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  islands  may  be  considered  as  a  mere 
matter  of  figures.  Great  Britain  viewed  it  with  reference  to  nothing  but  her 
cash-book.  She  considered  that  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the  planter  would 
be  thousands  of  pounds — that  the  interests  of  her  East  Indian  dependencies 
would  be  benefited  thousands  of  pbunds,  and  this  would  have  thousands  in 
favor  of  the  East  Indies.  She  said  :  let  the  law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for 
the  emancipation  of  eight  hundred  thousand  slavea  vw  We%t  \xv^\r%.»  W  ^^skwAV 

The  following  remarKs  are  applicable  to  t\ve  coVome*  ^cYv»t^^,\i\iX^«^^^>5^ 
to  those  of  Spain,  where  the  sugai  catve  v%  cu\\\n«.\a^,  «».\  VBkft\^  ^«*«r^  "^^"^ 
exists : 
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In  these  colonies,  enjoying  a  fine  cliraate  and  a  fruitful  soil,  two  things  op- 
pose  the  iutroduction  of  improved  methods  as  well  for  the  culture  as  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar — the  first  is,  that  the  planters,  instead  of  residing  on  ibeii 
estates,  spend  their  life  in  the  cities ;  the  other  is.  that  the  administration  erf 
the  estates  is  left  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  major-domos  or  overseers,  who 
are  generally  incrusted  into  prejudices  ;  zealous  partisans  of  the  statu  quo.  thfj 
follow  always  in  the  hackneyed  path,  and  constantly  oppose  the  least  chancre  in 
the  accustomed  mode  of  procedure,  for  fear  that  they  shall  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  those  new  processes,  which  wiil  not 
at  all  increase  their  yearly  pay.     One  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how  it  i§  thai  the 
improved  methods  of  cultivating  and  of  fabricating  sucrjir  have  not  found  iheir 
Way  into  all  the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies.     However,  the  benefits  which 
the  planter  would  receive,  would  be  immense ;  for,  by  using  improved  instra- 
ments,  better  processes  for  cultivating  sugar  cane  and  for  mauufacturin£  caM 
juice,  they  must  make  great  saving  of  manual  labor  and  greatly  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  their  hands.     These  new  methods  would  enable  them  to  carrv  on  their 
present  operations  with  a  very  few  hands,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  selling 
he  superabundance,  or  they  might  keep  their  present  numlver,  and  increase  the 
operations  of  them. 

What  remedies  can  be  found  for  the  wounds,  which  sap  the  very  lifcblood  of 
the  colonies  ?  The  principal  remedies  wiil  be  these  :  1st.  The  residence  of 
the  planters  on  their  estates :    2d.  The  dispensing  with  the  office  of  major-dorao. 

This  would  be  only  to  follow  the  example  of  the  manufacturers  of  beet  root  in 
Europe,  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  farmers,  and  who  reside  on  their  estates,  and 
direct  themselves  the  work  without  the  aid  of  a  manager,  who  only  increases 
the  expense  without  profit.     The  residence  of  the  planters  on  their  domains 
would  familiarize  them  with  the  modes  of  cult4ire  and  of  manufacture  pursue<i, 
and  render  them  enlightened.     And  whenever  any  improved  method  of  culture 
or  of  manufacture  should  be  brought  to  their  notice,  they  would  not  oppose  its 
introduction  into  their  estates  ;  but,  on  theother  hand,  stimulated  by  ihedesireof 
increasing  their  resources,  they  would  make  trial  of  it,  without  having  to  ask  the 
approval  of  the  major-domo.     The  suppression  of  the  office   of  major-dorao 
would  have  also  the  happy  effect  of  introducing  beneficial  chnnrres  in  the  man- 
agement of  sugar  plantations.     The  expenses  would  be  diminished  at  leatt 
eight  hundred  dollars,  the  wages    of  the  mujof-domo,  and  in  this  event  the 
planters  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  becoming  themselves  practical  farmer* 
and  manufacturers. 

In  certain  countries  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  hai 
had  an  ellect,  in  reference  to  the  culture  of  sugar,  dirt'erent  from  that  which  it 
has  had  in  the  torrid  regions  ;  in  the  former,  the  production  can  be  sufficiently 
increased;  in  the  latter,  the  result  is  dillerent.  The  working  all  day  in  the  »un 
is  such,  that  no  European  could  endure  it.  The  negro  is  unwillinjr  to  eni^aze 
in  such  work,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  could  supply  all  the  wants  of  hi» 
family  with  only  two  hours'  exertion  on  his  piirt  per  day.  The  emancipated 
negro  works  ordinarily  one  or  two  hours  early  in  the  morning,  and  nothin?can 
induce  him  to  work  any  more ;  hence,  habits  of  idleness  ;  hence,  unreslnuned 
excesses  ;  hence,  vagabondism  and  beggary  ;  not  because  there  is  no  opporiumtv 
for  getting  work,  but  because  they  have  no  disposition  to  work  ;  hence,  coali- 
tions, although  coalitions  enter  but  little  into  the  ideas  of  the  free  negroes,  and 
no  longer  promote  the  interests  of  the  Creoles  ;  hence,  incendiaries  ;  hence,  vi- 
olations of  rights  of  property.  These  are  necessary  consequences.  The  nesro 
population,  which,  but  yesterday,  was  out  of  the  pale  ofcivilization,  has  betn 
to-day  in  some  sort  brought  into  the  human  society,  but  without  preparatory 
education. 

Ilie  emancipated  negro  knows  nothing  of  what  constitutes  true  liberty;  be 
knows  nolUm^  ot*  \tR  statUu^  ^oiut,  or  of  its  end.  The  negro,  lilwrated  without 
previous  tTaA\\mvJ.>  \*  V\Ns-«^  ^  -i^xv^okwct,  viXviVv^s.  \ivjsf^'v<ja\.>*4«\.vt.v  years  in  hiis  cell, 
and  who  regau\u\yz,\v\ft  \\Wtv^  ,'\*  \\«>^\i^«vi'ij^^  ^\iX\wx^>\v<e.\\'^  v^s.  ^■as,^^ss^^>*.VsSi 
not  only  has  wo  pWaittutcwv  v\\e.\\«\\\..\N\A\Nvev'B.  ^xv-%v\.^'8Nj.^\v>^vcv^>^^>^%»^\n^ 

the  motlieT  couuUy 
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Before  emancipation,  what  did  the  mother  country  eay  ?  She  eaid :  the  ne- 
groes are  not  prepared  for  liberty.  And  when  this  preparation  for  liberty  was 
urged  upon  the  government,  it  wan  violently  resisted.  They  refused  to  adopt 
measures,  whereby  the  slaves  could  have  been  gradually  accustomed  to  the  du< 
ties,  which  would  result  from  an  entire  emancipation.  The  government  is 
therefore  responsible  forthe  evils,  which  she  took  no  measures  to  prevent,  and 
^which  she  has  thus  practically  brought  upon  the  islands. 

The  labor  of  the  free  negro  is  more  capricious,  less  regular,  more  costly,  and, 
would  one  believe  it,  performed  with  less  intelligence.    The  time  spent  generally 
in  all  the  operations  of  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  especially  in  planting 
and  harvesting  it,  is  longer.     The  planter  is  under  the  necessity  of  paying  every 
day,  free  laborers,  with  ready  money,  and,  indeed,  as  it  is  said  vulgarly,  of  keep- 
ing always  his  hand  in  his  purse.     In  this  state  of  afiairs,  he  renders  good  ser- 
vice to  the  sugar  interest,  who  shall  introduce  improved,  economical,  and  advan- 
tageous methods.     But,  before  particularizing  what  are  those  new  methods,  it 
is  necessary  to  premise  some  generalities  ne^ed  for  understanding  the  matter. 
Amon^  the  operations,  which  concern  the  culture  of  sugar-cane,  none  perhaps 
needs  miprovement  so  much,  and  none  is  more  unimproved,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  where  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated,  than  the  weeding  of  the  cane  plants. 
This  question  receives  the  greater  importance  from  the  fact,  that  slaves  are  em- 
ployed more  or  less  in  all  countries  where  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated,  and  expe- 
rience shows,  that  weeding  employs  ahout  one-third  of  the  hands  of  a  plantation, 
or,  speaking  in  the  coloniallanguage,  one-third  of  the  esclavilude.  Thus,  on  a  plan- 
tation where  there  are  three  fhundred  hands,  one  hundred  usually  are  employed 
in  the  weeding  of  the  cane  during  the  whole  term  of  its  growth.     It  appears, 
then,  that  the  expenses  of  weeding  are  considerable,  and  deserve  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  planters.     The  expenses^to  which  the  weeding  gives  rise,  result  pro^ 
portionately  from  the  system  of  planting  the  cane.     To  the  planting  of  the  cane, 
therefore,  all  attention  should  be  given ;  for  it  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  the 
operations  of  sugar-cane  culture  turns.     Therefore,  to  adopt  an  economical 
mode  of  planting,  is  to  secure  an  economical  method  of  weeding  the  plant.     Such 
an  economical  method  of  planting  has  been  found.     It  does  not  present  great 
difficulties,  but  only  requires  care.  Its  results  are  very  efficient,  and  its  benefits  are 
considerable.     By  means  of  the  method  of  planting,  and  of  the  instruments  here 
referred  to,  one  man,  with  one  or  two  horses  properly  trained,  can  do  the  work 
of  thirty  hands  at  least,  taking  the  tasks  (tareas)  usual  in  the  colonies,  as  th^ 
standard  of  day's  work.     Consequently  three  slaves  could,  with  this  method,  do 
the  work  of  one  hundred  slaves.     This  economical  system  allows  the  planters 
either  to  enlarge  their  plantations  proportionately,  or  sell  the  slaves  that  would 
not  be  needed  any  longer.     In  the  colonies,  where  slavery  has  been  abolished, 
the  planter  will  be  put,  by  this  system,  in  a  very  satisfactory  position,  since 
they  would  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  paying  the  day  laborers  obtained  from 
the  neighborhood,  since  this  work  would  Be  done  by  ploughmen  on  the  planta- 
tion, paid  by  the  year.     This  system  presents  the  advantage  of  giving  to  the 
cane-plant,  during  its  growth,  all  necessary  weeding  at  the  time  when  it  is 
needed,  a  thing  which,  according  to  my  own  observation,  is  rarely  done,  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  greater  part  of  the  plantations.     It  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  this 
system  will  not  at  all  injure  the  irrigation  of  the  plants.     The  advantages  of  it 
are  proportionate  to  the  duration  of  the  sugar-cane.     Thus,  in  countries  where, 
by  reason  of  climate  and  of  soil,  the  cane  lives,  with  benefit,  only  two  or  three 
years,  these  advantages  are  proportionate  ;  but  they  are  greater  in  countries 
where  canes  live  to  ten,  fifteen  or  even  twenty  years,  without  degenerating  and 
diminishing. 

The  author  of  this  new  system  possesses  great  experience  in  the  culture  and 
manufacture,  not  only  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  also  of  the  beet- root.  He  is 
willing  to  foiind  a  large  rural  establishment,  in  which  the  European  method  of 
culture  could  be  joined  with  the  tropical.  This,  amongst  other  things,  would 
render  the  new  soil  mellow  in  a  shorter  time,  and  improve,  therefore,  the  sugar- 
cane, also  the  cane-juice,  and  also  the  spirits  that  might  be  made.  In  this  es- 
tahliehment  there  would  be  :  first,  the  manufaclxmii^  oi  %>ai^«.T\  %^^<s\A>^^^^yvr 
Btruction  of  rural  implements ;  third,  anolYiti  Vin^  ol  xa^MiulaR.Vvix^'i^ws^''^^^ 
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the  traflh,  as  manure,  would  be  conTeyed  of  itself,  and  without  expense,  to  the 
cane-fields.  This  last  consideration  is  very  important,  because  there  is  always 
on  a  plantation  a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  manure,  ready  for  imme- 
diate use.  The  bagass,  in  localities  properly  situated,  could  be  made  aTailable 
for  purposes  far  more  profitable  than  fuel,  and  this,  by  means  of  modification  in 
the  mode  of  extracting  the  cane-juice,  without  changing  however  the  caiM- 
mill. 


SONG  OF  THE  CANE  FIELDS. 

We  couelude  our  extracts  from  Dr.  Grainger's  Poem  upon  thi  Suf  er  Gene  and  WmI 
which  conld  not  have  been  otherwise  than  interestiof  to  oar  readers. 

THB  VARIOUS  APRICAN  TRIBES  AKD  THEIR  VIRTIHCS. 


In  mind  and  aptitude  for  useful  toil, 

The  uogroes  differ — Muse,  that  difliBrence  sing. 

Whether  lo  wield  the  hoe,  or  guide  the  plane, 

Or  for  domestic  uses  thou  intend'sc 

The  sunny  Lybian  from   what  clime  they 

■priBg, 
It  not  imports,  if  youth  and  strength  be  theirs. 
Yet  those  from  Congo'$  wide  extended  plains. 
Through  which  the  long  Zaire  winds  with  crystal 

stream, 
Where  lavish  Nature  sends  indulgent  forth 
Fruits  of  high  flavor,  and  spontaneous  seeds 
Of  blaud  nutritious  quality,  ill  bear 
The  toiUome  field  ;  but  boa«t  a  docile  mind. 
And  happiness  of  feaiuies.    These,  with  care. 
Be  taught  each  nice  mechanic  art,  or   trained 
To  household  oflices ;  their  ductile  souls 
With  all  thy  care  and  all  thy  gold,  repay. 
But,  if  the  labors  of  the  field  demand 
Thy  chief  attention,  and  the  ambroeial  cane 
Thou  ioug'st  to  see,  with  spiry  frequence, 

shade 
Many  au  aere — planter,  choose  the  slave 
Who  saiU  from  barren  climes ;  where  want 

alone. 
Offspring  of  rude  necessity,  compels 
The  sturdy  native  oft  to  plant  the  soil, 
Or  stem  Vast  rivers  for  his  daily  food. 
Such  are  the  children  of  the  golden  coast ; 
Such  the  papaiot,  of  negroes  (kr  the  best ; 
And  such  the  numerous  tribes  that  skirt  the 

shore 
From  rapid  Volta  to  the  disUnt  Rey. 
But,  planter,  from  what  coast  soe'er  they  sail, 
Buy  not  the  old ;  they  ever  sullen  prove  : 
With  heartfelt  anguish,   they  lament  their 

home ; 
They  will  not,  cannot  work ;  tliey  never  learn 
Thy  native  language  ;  they  are  prone  to  ails ; 
And  oA  by  suicide  their  being  end. 
Must  thou  from  Afric  reinforce  thy  gang? — 
Let  health  and  youth  th^ir  eyery  sinew  form  ; 
Clear  roll  tbeir  ample  eye,  their  tongue  be  red, 
Broad  swell  their  chest,  their  shoulders  wide 

expand, 
Not  prominent  their  belly;  clean  and  strong 
Their  thighs  and  legs,  in  just  proportion  rise. 
Such  soon  will  brave  the  fervors  of  the  clime; 
And  free  from  ails,  that  kill  thy  negro-train, 
A  useful  servitude  will  long  support. 

Yet,  if  thine  own,  thy  children's  life  be  dear. 
Buy  not  a  Cormontcc,  tliongh  healthy,  young. 
Of  breed  too  generous  for  the  servile  field, 
They,  born  to  freedom  va  iWvt  Tka!C\N«  \«\k4^ 
Choose  death  before  d'ia\\onoT%\Ae\Mt\A»\ 


At  home,  the  men,  in  many  a  sylvan  realm. 
Their  rank  tobacco,  charm  of  aaontering  mimia, 
Prom  clayey  tubes  inhale  ;  or,  vacant  b«at 
For  prey  the  forest ;  or,  in  war's  dread  ranks. 
Their  conn  try's  foes  affront;  while,  in  the  field* 
Tbeir  wives  plant  rice,  or  yams,  or  lofty  raatxa. 
Pell  hunger  to  repel.    Be  these  thy  choice : 
They,  hardy,  with  the  labors  of  the  cane 
Soon  grow  familiar ;  while  unusual  toil, 
And  new  severities,  their  husbands  kill. 

The  slaves  from  Minmak  are  of  stubborn 
breed: 
But,  wheu  the  bill,  or  hammer,  thev  affect. 
They  soon  perfection  reach.    But  fly,  with  care, 
The  Mocd  nation ;  they  themselves  destroy. 

THB  NSQRO'S  CONSOLATION. 

Nor  negro,  at  thy  destiny  repine. 
Though  doom'd  to  toil  from  dawn  t(faetting  sno. 
How  far  more  pleasant  is  thy  rural  task 
Than  theirs  who  sweat,  sequeater'd  from  the 

day, 
In  dark  tartarean  caves,  sunk  far  beneath 
The  earth's  dark  surface;  where  sulphureoss 

flames, 
Oft  from  their  vapoury  prisons  barsting  wild, 
To  dire  explosion  give  the  cavern'd  deep. 
And  iu  dread  ruin  all  its  inmates  whelm  ! — 
Nor  fateful  only  is  the  bursting  flame  ; 
The  exhalations  of  the  deep  dug  mine. 
Though  yIow,  shake  from  their  wing  as  sure  a 

death. 

With  what  intense  severity  of  pain, 
Hath  the  afflicted  Muse,  in  Scotia,  seen 
The  miner's  rack'd,  who  toil  (br  fatal  lead  I 
What  cramps,  what  palsies  shake  their  feeUe 

limbs, 
Who,  on  the  margin  of  the  rocky  Drave, 
Trace  silver's  fluent  ore  I  Yet  white  men.  these ! 
How    far   more   happy  ye,  than    those    poor 

slaves, 
Who,  whilom,  under  native,  gracious  ehieft, 
Inc^s  and  emperors,  long  time  enjoy'd 
Mild  government,  with  every  sweei  of  life 
In  blissful  climates  t  See  them  dragg'd  in  chains, 
Bv  proud  insulting  tyrants,  to  the  mines 
Which  once  they  call'd  their  own,  and  than 

despised  I 

See,  in  the  mineral  bosom  of  their  land. 

How  hard  tbey  toil!  how  soon  their  yonthAiI 

limbs 
Feel  the  decrepitude  of  age  I  how  soon 
J^Vi^vc  \A%>>\  ^«««tv>J&!(\x  vackttts !  and  bow  sooa 


Or  ««d  with  v.n,o„«,«.W^ajVvW,N^^Wv-^^^^^^^ 

Sudden  they  aeixa  thine  unausv^cuuj wtiXfc^,    W\iA**kWK^vjA^"l^%^>^\'a\»xa.^vi\«^^ 

And  thine  ow  A  ponVard  bury  \u  \iiY  >>t«aa\.       ^ 
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With  earnest,  hourlj  rapplication*,  death ; 
Yet  death  slow  comes,  to  torture  tbem  the  more ! 

With  these  compared,  ye  sons  of  Afric  say, 
How  Tar  more  happy  is  your  lot  t  Bland  health, 
Of  ardent  eye,  and  limb  robust,  attends 
Your  customed  labor ;  and,  should  sickness  seise, 
With  what  solicitude  are  ye  not  nursed ! 
Ife  negroes,  then,  your  pleasing  task  pursue, 
And,  by  your  toil,  deserve  your  master's  care. 

When  first  your  blacks  are  novel  to  the  hoe. 
Study  their  humors ;  some,  soft  soothing  words  ; 
Some,  presents ;  and  some,  menaces  subdue  ; 
And  some  I've  known,  so  subborn  is  their  kind, 
Whom  blows,  alas,  could  win  alone  to  toiL 

KINDNESS  TO   SLAVES. 

Howe'er  insensate   some   may   deem   their , 
slaves, 
Nor  *bove  the  bestial  rank ;  far  other  thoughts 
The  Muse,  soft  daughter  of  humanity  i 
Will  ever  entertain.    The  Eihiop  knows, 
The  Ethiop  feels,  when  treated  like  a  man ; 
Nor  grudges,  should  necessity  compel, 
By  day,  by  night,  to  labor  for  his  lord. 
Not  less  inhuman,  than  unthrifty  those, 
Who,  half  the  year's  rotation  round  the  sun, 
Deny  subsistence  to  their  laboring  slaves. 
But  would'st  thou  see  thy  negro-train  increase 
Free  from  disorders,  and  thine  acres  clad 
With  groves  of  sugar,  every  week  dispense, 
Of  English  beans,  or  Carolinian  rice, 
lerne's  beef,  or  Penosylvanian  flour ; 
Newfoundland  cod.  or  herrings  from  the  main. 
That  howls  tempestuous  round  theScotian  isles. 

Yet  some  there  are  so  lazily  inclined. 
And  so  neglectful  of  their  food,  that  thou, 
Would'st  thou  preserve  them  from  the  jaws  of 

death. 
Daily  their  wholesome  viands  must  prepare  ; 
With  these  let  all  the  young,  and  childless  old, 
And  all  the  morbid  share  ;  so  Heaven  will  bless, 
With  manifold  increase,  thy  costly  caro. 
SuflSco  not  this  ;  to  every  slave  assign 
Borne  mountain  ground  ;  or,  if  waste,  broken 
land 


To  thee  belong,  that  broken  land  divide. 
This  let  tbem  cultivate,  one  day,  each  week  ; 
And  there  raise  yams,  and  there  cassadu's  root. 
From  a  good  demon's  staff  cassada  sprang, 
Tradition  says,  ajid  Caribbees  believe  ; 
Which  into  three  the  white-robed  genius  broke, 
And  bade  them  plant,  their  hunger  to  repel. 
There  let  Angola's  bloomy  bush  supply, 
For  many  a  year,  with  wholesome  pulse  their 

board. 
There  let  the  botoavist,  his  fringed  podi 
Throw  liberal  o'er  the  prop ;  while  ocbra  bean 
Aloft  his  slimy  pulp,  and  help  disdains. 
There  let  potatoes  mantle  o'er  the  ground. 
Sweet  as  the  canejuice  is  the  root  thoy  bear. 
There,  too,  let  eddas  spring  in  order  meet. 
With  Indian  cale,  and  foodful  culaloo  : 
While  mint,  thyme,  balm,  and  Europe's  coyer 

herbs. 
Shoot  gladsome  forth,  nor  reprobate  the  clime. 
This  tract  secure,  with  hedges  or  of  limea, 
Or  bushy  citrous,  or  the  shapely  tree 
That  glows  at  once  with  aromatic  bicoms. 
And  golden  fruit  mature.    To  these  be  join'd 
In  comely  neighborhood,  the  cotton  bursts 
On  rocky  soils.    The  coffee  also  plant ; 
White  as  the  skin  of  Albion's  lovely  fair — 
.\re  the  thick,  snowy,  fragrant  blooms  itboaiti: 
Nor  wilt  thou,  cocoa,  thy  rich  pods  refuse  ; 
Though  years,  and  heat,  and  moisture  they 

require. 
Ere  the  stone  grind  them  to  the  food  of  health. 
Of  thee,  perhaps,  and  of  thy  various  sorts, 
And   that   kind,  sheltering   tree,    thy   mother 

named. 
With  crimson  flowerets  prodigally  graced. 
In  future  times  th'  enraptured  Muae  may  sing, 
If  public  favor  crown  her  preseul  lay. 

But  let  some  ancient,  faithful  slave,  erect 
His  shelter'd  mansion  near,  and,  with  his  dog, 
His  loaded  gun  and  cutlass,  guard  the  whole. 
Else  negro  fugiiivea,  who  skulk  mid  rocks 
And  shrubby  wilds,  in  bands  will  soon  destroy 
Thy  laborer's  honest  wealth;  their  toss  and 
yours. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— OUACHITA,  LOUISIANA— MONROE. 

This  is  a  village  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouachita  River,  at  a  place  which 
Was  originally  a  prairie,  called  '*  Prairie  des  Canots,"  entirely  above  the  over- 
flow to  the  highest  waters  within  the  memory  of  the  *' oldest  inhabitant  ;"  450 
miles  from  New-Orleans  ;  population  1,500  ;  seat  of  Justice  of  the   parish  of 
Ouachita.     There  is  held  each  year  one  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  October.     A  session  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  held  here  once  annually,  beginning  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December.     Here  is  held  the  United  States  Land  Office,  where  the 
lands  north  of  Red  River  are  to  be  entered.     These   advantages  give  the  place 
^ome  note  aside  from  any  other  considerations.     Glance  your  eye  around   and 
observe  the  delta,  formed  by  Red  Ri^er  on  the  West,  the  Arkansas  line,  33  deg. 
on  the^North,  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  East,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Red 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  on  the  South,  you  perceive  that  Monroe  is  the  most  cen- 
tral town  within  the  above  area  of  delta.     It  is  located,  too,  on  the  banks   of  a 
stream  not  surpassed  for  beauty  of  current  or  scenery  of  shores  by  any  stream  in 
the  south-west,  navigable  200  miles  above  Monroe,  and  down  which  the  produce  of 
South  Arkansas  is  shipped,  and  by  which  steamers  pass  weekly  in  the  business 
season.     This  renders  this  town  easy  of  access  to  those  who  may  wish  to  visit 
it,  either  for  business  or  pleasure.     Its  central  position  will  always  command 
the  Land  office  and  judiciary  within  the  boundary  of  the  Ouachita^  d<&lt^.    TVv^ 
UndB  on  the  Ouachita  River,  below  Monioe,  outvie  ea*X  wv^a  "^^T^A.c^s^a►^^^'«sA"w^ 
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alluTial  formation.     Growtli — gum,  cotton-wood,  oak  of  different  species,  ash, 
box-alder.'sycamore  ;  undergrowth — dog-wood,  pawpaw,  grape  and  muscadine 
▼ines.     The  lands  were  covered  with  the  Maison  Rouge  grant  from  a  short  dis- 
tance  below  Monroe  to  the  town  of  Columbia,  on  an  average  of  three  miles  deep 
on  both  sides  on  the  river.     The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  last  winter 
decided  this  grant  to  be  invalid,  and  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  public  domain,  with 
the  exception  of  that  which  Gov.  I.  Johnson  caused  to  be  taken  up  for  the  State, 
as  a  portion  of  the  500,000  acres  to  which  Louisiana  was  entitled  under  the  act 
of  distribution,  and  some  private  confirmations  in  the  limits  of  this  grant.     Oqw 
Legislature  have  very  justly  made  provision  for  these  persons,  who  are  settled 
on  the  lands  located  for  the  State,  who  had  previously  made  honajide  purchases 
from  the  grantees  ;  the  residue  will  be  in  market  as  soon  as  the  proper  surveys 
and  confirmations  of  location  can  be  completed.     The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monroe  are  of  good  quality,  though  they  do  not  run  back  so  deep,  the  Lafouiche 
overflow  approaching  the  river  at  this  point. 

The  lands  on  the  Bayou  de  Siard,  East  of  Monroe,  are  fine  cotton  lands ;  thi 
front  lands  are  generally  occupied.  But  there  are  as  good  lands  back,  conve- 
nient to  Monroe,  yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  which  could  be  bought  at  prices  rang- 
ing  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  There  are  some  fine  uplands  still  East  of  the 
Bayou  de  Siard,  between  it  and  Bceuf  River,  very  desirable.  The  growth  of 
these  lands  is  pine  and  oak,  principally ;  some  scattering  gum,  hickory  and 
walnut,  in  places.  They  produce  remarkably  well,  and  to  a  North  Alabamian, 
Georgian,  Tennesseean,  East  Mississippian,  or  even  the  Florida  parishes  of  this 
State,  they  would  be  considered  gooa  cotton  lands. 

The  Bayou  de  Siard  is  a  legitimate  Bayou.  At  low-water  it  has  two  mouths, 
emptying  into  the  Ouachita  River  and  Bayou  Bartholomew.  When  the  Bartho> 
lomew  rises  sufficiently,  the  waters  from  her  pour  through  the  Siard  :  and  at 
such  times  the  Siard,  if  cleared  out,  would  be  navigable  all  round  to  the  Ouachita 
for  steamers  capable  of  carrying  200  bales  of  cotton.  This  Siard,  with  the  Bar- 
tholomew and  Ouachita  River,  forms  an  island,  upon  which  are  situated  some  of 
the  finest  cotton  plantations  in  Louisiana ;  and  there  is  yet  a  great  portion  of 
the  island  untiUed.  Nowhere  on  it  would  the  planter  have  to  haul  his  crop 
more  than  twelve  miles  to  a  shipping  point. — N,  O.  Crueeni. 

9.— 8IDNBY  SMITH  ON  MODERN  PROGRESS. 

It  is  of  some  importance  »t  what  period  a  man  is  bom.  A  young  man,  alive 
at  this  period,  hardly  knows  to  what  improvements  of  human  life  he  has  been 
introduced  ;  and  I  bring  before  his  notice  the  following  eighteen  changes,  which 
have  taken  place  in  England  since  I  began  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life — a  period 
amounting  to  nearly  seventy  years.  Gas  was  unknown ;  I  groped  my  way 
about  the  streets  of  London,  in  all  but  the  utter  darkness  of  a  twinkling  oU 
lamp,  under  the  protection  of  watchmen,  in  their  climacteric,  and  exposed  to 
every  species  of  msult.  I  have  been  nine  hours  in  sailing  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
before  the  invention  of  steam.  It  took  me  nine  hours  to  go  from  Taunton  to 
Bath,  and  now  I  can  go  in  six  hours  from  Taunton  to  London !  In  going 
from  Taunton  to  Bath,  I  suffered  between  10,000  and  12,000  severe  contu- 
sions before  stone-breaking  Macadam  was  bom.  I  paid  £15  in  a  single 
year  for  repairs  of  carriage  spring,  on  the  pavement  of  London^;  and  now  I  glide 
without  noise  or  fracture  on  wooden  pavements.  I  can  walk,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  police,  from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other,  without  molestation ;  or  if 
tired,  get  into  a  cheap  cab,  instead  of  those 'cottages  on  wheels,  which  the  hack' 
ney-coaches  were  at  the  beginning  of  my  life,  f  had  no  umbrella.  They  were 
little  used  and  very  dear.  There  were  no  water-proof  hats,  and  my  hat  has 
often  been  reduced  by  rains,  to  its  primitive  pulp.  I  could  not  keep  my  small 
clothes  in  their  proper  place,  for  braces  were  unknown.  If  I  had  the  gout,  there 
was  no  colchicum.  If  I  was  bilious,  there  was  no  calomel.  If  I  was  attacked  by 
ague,  there  was  no  quinine.  There  were  filthy  coffee-houses  instead  of  elegant 
chibs.  Game  could  not  be  bought.  Quarrels  about  uncommuted  tithes  were 
endless.  The  conupiioiv  oi  '^wVxwnftTiX  \«S»\^  ^t«;lQTn!k...vcv^mou8.  There  were 
no  banks  to  receive  uxe  aavVxv^a  oi  \.\i»  v^^  •  '^^^  '^^^^ ^^^^  ^^xit  ^t«^wlfi^c^  ^x^ 
Dini?  the  viuU  of  ihecouuVi^.  V^>waX«^«.\  \awTv^%\  %xiS^w^\Wx^V^^n«. 
whisk  my  comp\aanU,  fox  fi  avn^X^  v^toii ,  %« >iJ««.  ^i«i.^x^%v  ^x^«%  ^^^  «»«««.- 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH   PORTRAITS. 

No.  I. — Charles  T.  James,  of  Rhode  Island. 


It  U  oar  intention,  in  this  series  of  papers 
and  engravings,  to  present  biographical 
sketches  and  portraits  of  such  men  as  have 
Qude  themselves  prominent  in  the  southern 
and  western  states,  or  in  pursuits  immedi- 
ately connected  with  those  states,  for  busi- 
ness activity,  and  wide  and  general  enter- 
prise tending  to  their  common  advancement 
and  progress. 

The  6a.llery  will  embrace  merchants, 
agriculturists^  manufacturers,  mechanics, 
etc.,  as  we  may  select  them  from  time  to 
^e,  or  as  they  may  be  selected  for  us, 
should  nothing  interfere  with  the  full  execu- 
tion of  our  plans.  They  vrill  be  taken  from 
earh  of  the  states;  and  only  such  included 
as  shall  be,  in  the  estimatibn  of  all,  dislin- 
guished'in  the  highest  degree  in  their  voca- 
tions. 

It  may  well  be  inquired,  if  such  a  Gallery 
has  not  claims  equally  high,  if  not  higher, 
than  those  of  politicians,  which  have  of  late 
grown  quite  popular,  and  which  are  furnish- 
ed monthly  in  the  pages  of  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  Reviews.  The  victories  of  the 
man  of  business,  or  the  man  of  mechanism, 
over  matter  and  circumstances,  are  as  good 
as  those  of  the  legislative  forum,  and  equally 
important  to  maukind. 

Id  recording  and  perpetuating  those  vic- 
tories, and  in  bringing  their  authors  from 
comparative  obscurity  rato  broad  day,  shall 
we  not  be  contributing  our  mite  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  great  age  of  progress,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  stimulating  indi- 
vidual e£forts,  by  inducing  a  high  and  laud- 
able emulation,  and  oifering  the  greatest  re- 
ward to  successful  enterprise  ? 

The  name  that  we  begin  with  is  that  of  a 
man  who,  from  the  humble  place  of  a  me- 
chanic, has  raised  himself  to  a  high  elevation, 
and  won  a  reputation  in  an  especial  degree, 
throughout  all  the  southern  states.  Though 
not  bom  within  our  limitM,  he  has  done  so 
moch  in  advancing  and  promoting  our  manu- 
fadwring  industxy,  that  we  all  know  him, 


and  entertain  for  him  the  highest  esteem 
and  regard.  ,  That  man  we  shall  soon  intro- 
duce to  the  reader. 

There  was  a  tune,  and  it  has  not  long  sinc« 
passed  away,  when  mechanic  arts  were  cou' 
sidered  unworthy  of  tlie  study  or  considex'a- 
tion  of  learned  circles^but  only  suited  to  the 
ignorant  and  servile.  As,  however,  civiliza 
tion  advanced,  new  wants  and  desires  were 
created,  which,  being  supplied,  created 
others— dependent  all  of  them  on  the  inge- 
nuity and  industry  of  the  mechanic,  and  the 
application  of  mechanical  science.  Thesa 
gave  an  increased  importance  to  the  mechtr 
nic,  and  mtroduced  a  salutary  change,  which, 
though  not  yet  perfected,  has  produced  asto- 
nishing results  upon  society.  However  great 
the  benefits  conferred  by  this  class  of  men 
in  all  times,  their  merits — except  in  a  few 
cases  extremely  rare — ^have  either  been  over- 
looked, or  soon  forgotten ;  whilst  all  pane- 
gyric has  been  reserved  for  the  dreaming  and 
speculative  philosopher,  whose  mystic  cant 
served  rather  to  darken  and  corrupt  the  hu- 
man mind, — the  crafty  politician,  and  his  im- 
perious master,  active  in  their  efforts  to  rivei 
the  fetters  of  a  cruel  despotism, — and  the 
warrior  chief,  terrible  in  battle,  in  dealings 
death  and  destruction  around,  and  deluging 
fields  with  human  blood.  Thus,  men  who 
tasked  all  their  energies  to  corrupt  or  destroy 
mankind,  have  found  places  for  their  names 
on  the  records  of  fame,  while  the  name  of 
the  mechanic  who  has  labored  with  untir- 
ing energy  to  benefit  his  species,  has  been 
suffered  to  go  down  into  oblivion,  "  unhon- 
ored  and  unsung."  Too  much  of  this  spirit 
still  remains,  though  the  mechanic  is  gradu- 
ally making  his  importance  to  be  knovm,  felt, 
and  acknowledged ;  and  paving  a  way  up- 
ward for  himself  to  the  highest  places  of  so* 
ciety. 

WiUiin  the  last  hundred  years,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  world  has  been  constrained 
to  acknowledge,  and  history  to  record,  the 
namet  aod  merit*  oC  m.«ixH<Wk  Va:«^t^«x«^ 
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noble  monuments  to  themselves  on  the  basis 
of  the  mechanic  arts.  Yet  few  of  these,  very 
few  indeed,  have  been  found  in  the  ranks  of 
ibe  learned.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
those  whose  names  stand  out  most  promi- 
nent in  the  list,  have  been  self-taught  and 
self-made,  and  have  raised  themselves  to 
eminence  by  the  force  of  mechanical  genius, 
and  the  merits  of  practical  mechanical  sci- 
ence. Among  these  we  may  notice  particu- 
larly Hargreaves,  the  inventor  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny, and  Arkwiight,  who  converted  it 
into  the  spinning-frame, — Whitney,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  cotton-gin, — Smeaton.the  great 
civil  engineer,  whose  works,  and  particularly 
his  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  astonish  the 
world, — Ferguson,  the  celebrated  mechanic 
and  mathematician, — Fulton,  whose  fame  is 
identified  with  the  success  of  steam  naviga- 
tion throughout  the  world, — Bramah,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  hydraulic  press, — Godfrey,  the 
inventor  of  what  is  falsely  called  Hadley's 
duadrant, — Whittemore,  who  invented  the 
machinery  for  making  cards, — Watt  and 
Evans,  whose  names  will  go  down  to  poste- 
rity in  connection  with  that  wonder-working 
machine,  the  steam-engine, — and  a  host  of 
others.  On  the  whole,  it  is  quite  remark- 
able that  professional  science  should  have 
done  so  little  for  the  mechanic  arts.  It  fol- 
lows in  the  footsteps  of  the  practical  school, 
and  avails  itself  of  the  discoveries  of  practi- 
cal men,  but  seldom  leads  the  way.  Most  of 
the  valuable  and  useful  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  men  who,  making  no  preten- 
sions to  speculative  science,  have  triumphed 
by  the  force  of  their  native  genius  and  prac- 
tical energies.  Among  this  class  we  place 
the  man  whose  name  heads  this  article. 

Charles  Tillingha.st  James  is  now 
about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  born 
in  the  town  of  West  Greenwich,  in  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
farmer.  Rather  inclined  to  mechanics  than  to 
literary  studies,  he  approached  the  years  of 
manhood  with  but  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education;  and  is,  emphatically,  a  selfeduca- 
ted  and  self-made  man.  Many  persons  consi- 
der him  merely  as  a  sound  theoretical  man,  or 
at  best,  a  practical  manufacturer.  This  is  a 
mistake.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  mechamcft,  viixhthe  determi- 


But  soon  becoming  satisfied  that  he  could 
obtain  but  little  practical  aid  from  them,  be 
laid  them  aside,  and  determined  to  prepare 
himself  by  practice.  He  accordingly  com- 
menced as  a  practical  working  mechanic; 
and,  step  by  step,  proceeded  through  all  the 
departments  of  the  machine  shop  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  By  this  me* 
thod,  Mr.  James  qualified  himself  not  only 
to  operate,  but  to  build,  with  his  own  hands, 
any  and  every  machine  used  in  the  cotton 
mill.  Thus,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  mathema* 
tical  and  mechtmical  sciences,  for  which  he 
has  an  unusual  apmess,  and  to  which  he  has 
paid  unremitting  attention,  be  has  been  able 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  professioo. 
Such  was  the  position  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained as  early  as  the  year  1836,  or  there- 
abouts, that  he  was  presented  with  the  hono- 
rary diploma  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  the 
Faculty  of  Brown  University,  in  his  native 
state. 

Mr.  James'  style  of  work  is  peculiar  to 
himself.  With  him  it  is  original,  and  grows 
out  of  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  acknowledges  no  leader,  and  copies 
no  model ;  and  his  mills  are  different  in  their 
general  arrangement,  and  in  many  of  their 
details,  from  any  others  in  the  United  States. 
A  scientific  adaptation  of  every  machine  to 
every  other  machine,  causing  the  whole  to 
work  in  unison,  without  excess  or  deficiency 
in  any  one,  produces  complete  harmony,  and 
a  perfect  effect.  This  is  the  true  secret  why 
bis  mills  do  more  and  better  work  than  others, 
at  smaller  cost  That  they  do  better  work  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  cloths  made  in 
them  bear  the  highest  value  in  the  market, 
and  have,  in  every  case  in  which  they  have 
been  exhibited  at  public  fairs,  in  New- York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  the  latter  city  be- 
ing the  very  focus  of  New  England  manu- 
factures, borne  off*  the  palm;  and  a  large 
number  of  medals  has  been  awarded  them, 
against  all  competition.  That  these  cloths 
are  made  at  smaller  cost,  published  extracts 
from  tlie  books  of  the  mills  determine. 

Mr.  James,  when  his  present  contracts 
shall  have  been  completed,  will  have  put  in 
operation  a  number  of  spindles  considerably 
exceeding  :iOO,000,  being  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  number  in  the  United 


J. 
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'    dy  all  deficiency,  and  td  bring  forward  and 
^opt  all  ifaprovements,  as  opportuni^  may 
occur, — the  knowledge  thus  obtained  mast 
confer  on  him  great  advantages  in  the  prac- 
tice of  hia  profeaslon.     On  the  other  hand, 
be  has  been  careful  to  keep  himself,  as  far 
as  practicable,  thoroughly  advised  of  the 
progress  of  the  manufacturing  busineas  in 
Europe,    and  of  the  improvements  made 
there ;  and  to  adopt  such  as  were  found  to 
be  of  much  practical  utility.    The  course  he 
has  pursued  has  wrought,  and  is  working,  a 
great  revolution  in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, as  respects  motive  power.    A  few  per- 
sons in  this  country  had,  before  he  made  the 
attempt,  so  far  disregarded  public  opinion, 
as  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  cotton  by 
means  of  steam  power.    Most  of  these  at- 
tempts proved  abortive;  and  t^e  supposition 
seemed  to  have  been  converted  to  a  certain- 
ty, that  cotton,  to  be  manufactured  at  a  profit 
in  this  country,  must  be  taken  to  the  water- 
falL      In  the  face  of  this  almost  universal 
conclusion,  accompanied  with  the  sneers  and 
ridicule  of  some,  and  predictions  of  certain 
failure  by  others,  Mr.  James  confidently  be- 
came the  advocate  of  steam  power,  and 
adopted  it  with  complete  success.      Since 
that  period  he  has  erected  and  put  in  opera- 
tion a  considerable  number  of  mills,  which 
are  driven  by  steam  power ;  and  which,  by 
their  doings,  have  fully  substantiated  his 
statements,  that,  for  the  reason  that  steam 
power  may  be  had  Di^herever  wanted,  as 
well  as  from  its  superiority  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  it  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
manufacturer  than  water  power,  because  it 
can  be  brought  into  connection  with  many 
local  advantages  which  are  unavailable  to 
water  power.    The  manufacture  of  cotton 
by  steam  is  no  longer  an  experiment  in  fa- 
vorable  locations.      The  business,    by  its 
means,  is  being  extended  to  many  sections 
in  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
established,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  such 
communities.  All  others  in  the  United  States 
combined,  have  not  done  as  much  as  Mr. 
James,  to  bring  about  this  result 

The  engines  used  by  Mr.  James,  as  well 
as  his  mills,  are  originated  by  himself  Not- 
witbatandittg  the  great  amount  of  busineaa 


shafting  and  machinery,  togedier  with  the 
buildings,  foundations,  and  every  thing  else 
connected  with  the  mills,  are  designed  and 
drawn  in  his  office,  either  by  himself,  or  un- 
der his  immediate  direction.    Of  all  these, 
duplicates  are  furnished  to  the  workmen  in 
the  several  departments,  and  the  originals 
kept  on  file.    To  his  acquaintance  with  xofa- 
chinery  as  a  practical  n^echanic,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematical  and  mechanical 
sciences,  the  business  of  designing  and  plan- 
ning, and  carrying  out  his  multifarious  ope- 
rations,— ^his  long  experience  as  a  manufac- 
turer,— with  the  ability,  and  the  abundant 
means  at  hand,  to  compare  results  with  re- 
gard to  the  working  of  the  numerous  mills 
constructed  by  him,  the  superiori^  of  these 
mills  is  to  be  attributed.    With  such  a  mind 
as  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  he  has 
devoted  about  twenty-six  years  of  his  life  to 
close  and  unremitted  application  to  business ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  should  have  reached  a  pre- 
eminent standing. 

His  mOls  are,  as  a  general  thing,  equalled 
by  no  others  in  America.  Among  them  we 
notice  particularly,  because  it  is  his  largest, 
the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Mill,  at  Salem, 
Mass.  This  mill  has  now  about  33,000  spin- 
dles. It  is  a  noble  establishment,  and  is  con- 
sidered, even  by  foreign  engineers  who  have 
viewed  it,  as  one  of  the  greatest  specimens 
of  mechanical  engineering  of  the  age,  if  not 
die  greatest  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in 
the  United  States  to  compare  with  it,  and  to 
persons  curious  in  such  matters,  a  visit  to  it 
is  worthy  of  a  journey  of  a  day  or  two. 

Another  very  im]^ortant  fact  should  be 
here  stated.  In  all  the  mills  constructed  by 
Mr.  James,  there  is  no  one  which  has  been 
left  to  his  general  management  that  has 
not,  as  far  as  management  and  the  mill  were 
concerned,  proved  successful.  It  is  this  fact, 
after  all,  which  has  conferred  on  him  Ids  re- 
putation as  a  mill  builder,  and  caused  him  to 
become  known  throughout  the  Union.  It  is 
this  that  has  thrown  into  his  hands  a  larger 
amount  of  business  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion than  was  ever  done  by  any  other  man  in 


this  country. 

T\ic  ftu\>^ec\.oi  owt  i^cVc!ti\v^&Yec\»ft\^Q:^>» 
doae  by  bhn  — baring  generally  in  hand  \  ViimseU  man^  o^^x«xsxa  \xl '^^^  ^^'^'««^^^ 
three,  four,  or  five  mills,  in  various  parta  of \by  aworV  v^\3V\%Ved\ii\v\mv>xsw^v.'«v^«N3^^ 
the  country— every  engine  and  boiler,  all  the  l  on  the  "  Cu  Vt>3l«t  kH^  ^»>»Xiii  KR.-^xi^a»  ^ 
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6AU.I|iT  OF  IVDUflTRT  AVB  SNTXftPBI8|l. 


OffTTOi  AT  TKi^ South."  That  work,  which 
|a  •  great  degree  identified  its  author  with 
Sootbem  interests,  was  well  cakqilated  to 
prodooethe  effect  already  partially  realized, 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Southern  people  to 
the  tme  state  of  the  case,  and  to  induce  them 
to  epgsge  in  the  manufacture  of  their  own 
■tsplfl^  in  competition  with  the  manufactu- 
rers of  the  North ;  an  enterprise  which  will, 
at  no  vexjr  distant  period,  add  millions  to 
Boathem  capital,  and  effect,  in  the  cotton 
growing  states,  a  great  and  salutary  change. 
Some  persons  at  tfae  North  were  alarmed  at 
the  taapfttn  made  in  the  work  alluded  to ;  and 
a  reply  was  attempted,  to  impeach  its  vera- 
ci^.    But  the  rejoinder  of  Mr.  James  com- 
plete^ prostrated  his  reyiewer,  and  silenced 
all  caTil,  besides  substantiating  the  state- 
ments in  his  fonner  work  by  numerous  ad- 
ditienal  proofs,  which  no  one  yet  has  had 
the  hardihood  to  qoestian.  He  passed  through 
the  con^veriQr  unscathed ;  and,  in  his  writ- 
ingSi  has  conferred  a  gift  on  the  people  of 
the  South,  which,  if  duly  appreciated,  and 
sightly  applied.  ^«iU  prove  to  them  of  incal- 
colikble  value. 

Mr.  James  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Pro- 
vidence, in  his  native  state,  in  prosperous 
having  accumulated  a  hand  • 
ibrtuae  by^eans  of  his  mechanical 
abihi^  and  close  application  to  business.  He 
espvessed  the  wish,  long  since,  to  relinquish 
the  business  of  constructing  cotton  mills,  and 
relieve  himself  from  the  great  amount  of  la* 
bio:,  pl^sioal  and  mental,  whidi  the  business 
in^poses  on  him.  But  numerous  and  press* 
ing  applicatifoas.  sad  the  desire  to  benefit  a 
dass  of  people  among  the  laboring  popula- 
tion who  stand  in  need  of  aid,  under  circum* 
stiuces  beyond  their  control,  still  keep  him 
in  the  field. 

NoTK. — This  pamphlet  of  Mr.  James's 
we  have  published  in  parts  in  our  Review, 


also  an  interest  in  the  great  cotton  move- 
ments at  Cannelton,  Indiana,  under  oor 
friend  Hamilton  Smith. 

For  the  reader's  instruction  we  copy  the 
following  passages  from  Mr.  James's  reply 
to  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Lavrrence : 

MA.  LAWRIMCI'S  DtSIimRESTXBlVISS. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lswrencc  wished  to  per- 
suade the  cotton   planter  to  pratmote  the 
planler't  inUresty  no  doubt — ^not  to  haxard 
nis  capital  in  the  manufacturing  business, 
with  its  small  and  diminishing  profits,  vidiiie 
the  profits  of  cotton  planting  were  lar^ 
and  scarcely  lessened  at  all  in  fifteen  years ; 
or,  perhaps,  as  we  subsequently  have  a  few 
pretty  plain  hints,  lo  embark  nis  capita]  at 
the  North,  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  ot  north- 
em  manufacturing  cities,  in  progress  or  in 
enibryo,  or  to  arrest  the    fall  of  certain 
mills,  by  purchasing  their  stocks,  already 
40  per  cent  below  par.    8ach  may  have 
been  the  case.    Let  others  judge.    It  may 
be  otherwise ;  but  his  frequent  croakings 
about  the  hazards,  the  disasters,  the  failures, 
and,  at  best,  the  small  profits  of  the  mann- 
facturing  business,  seem   mightily  like  a 
sort  of  squinting  toward  the  object  of  re- 
straining the  southern  people  from  entering 
into  comi>etition  with  those  of  the  North ; 
or,  that  failing,  to  persuade  them  to  embazk 
their  funds  on  board  the  new  nordiem  ship 
Lawrenck,  or  some  other  crafl,  belonging 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  same  firm.    Thus, 
with  honeyed  words,  and  abundant  fraternal 
sympathy,  he  exhorts  **  our  Jrieuds"  at  the 
South,  in  effect,  either    not  U>  enter  the 
manufacturing  field  at  all,  or,  if  they  abould, 
to  invest  their  funds  in  northern  mills.    T%e 
substance  is,  they  must  pay  freight  and  ex- 
penses on  dieir  own  cotton  to  Lowell,  and 
on  their  cloth  back  again ;  and  leave  at  the 
North  all  the  wealth  created  by  labor,  with 
the  use  of  that  capital,  to  build  up  northern 
towns  and  cities,  equalling,    once  in   two 
years  at  least,  the  amount  ch  capital  invest* 
ed,  with  the  exception  of  8  9-10  per  ceat. 

Ser  annum  on  its  amount,  in  the  way  of 
ividends  f    How  kind  f  how  conaiderue ! 


STRUooLES  or 


FACTORIES, 
SOUTH. 


VORTH    AHD 


On  looking  back  to  the  contmencement 
of  the   cotton    manufacturing  business  in 
during  the  past  year,  or  at  least  the  greater   New-England,  and  tracing  its  pnwress  up 

portion  of  it.  and  believe  that  it  has  effected   ^  **  P'?*"'  P*"«^  ^*  j'^rL^'^-  ^' 

,         J     -  _     _  ^        our  manufacturers  have  had  difficulties  to 

much  good.    Mr.  James,  ten  years  ago,  first  contend  with,  which  the  people  of  the  Snuih 

opened  our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  steam   ^^  not  have  to  overcome.    The  business, 

power  m  manufactories,  in  an  article  in  the '  Jf  *^"  P®^'  "^  ?  *^  mfancy,  even  in 
m«— 1^  ^^  %M  J  t     «        .  ,       i  Kngland.    The  machinery  introduced  here 

Charleston  Mercury,  and  he  has  smcc  taken   was  very  imperfect  in  form,  finish,  and  ooe- 

a  prominent  part  in  promoting  the  manu-   ration.    From  that  time  to  this,  there  ima 

factures  of  that  cVL\,Wvna,  «l%  vi«  W^m^a  r*®*°  ^«P'  ''P  ■  o<»onttal  ™<»  of  improve- 

.    tv  tj      -.        %  .  •     .^^  \xnftTjX,'<««\aR3bLhas  rendered  the  expenditarB 

•cockhblder  to  a  laiBii  «mo«mv  >n  x^e  ti^n,  ^  ^^^  ^,,,^  ^i^^  ,j,^^^  i«R«w«ri  to  thoee 

niU  now  in  CQoatruc^ii  ^^et^   '\\«  \iaa\^«W»V%^«\«s^\.  "o.^ -■trta^'^DA  ^^ca»d^\^<l^adb 


QJkUMKf  or  OnHJSTRT  AND  INTBRPRXBC 


^OM  who  have  refbsed  to  do  so,  have  either 
broken   themaelveB   down   by  a   spurious 
economy,  or,  at  best,  plodded  on  with  little 
profiL    The  southern  people  will  enter  &e 
field  with  all  these   improvements   ready 
made  to  their  hands ;  and,  what  is  also  of 
vast  importance  to  them,  die  new  and  im- 
proved machinery  can,  at  this  day,  be  had 
at  smaller  cost  than  could  have  been  that  of 
former  days,  even  but  a  few  years  since. 
Take,  also,  into  account,  the  advantage  of 
more  than  20  per  cent,  on  an  average,  which 
the  manufacturers  of  the  South  will  have 
over  Aosa  of  the  Nordi,  in  the  cost  of  cot- 
ton at  Lowell,  and  no  good  reaaon  can  be 
aMigned  why  the  former  should  not  find  the 
busmess  more  profitable   than  the  latter. 
The  difference  m  eoet  of  cotton  alosie  will 
pay  more  than  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
t;apital  employed,  even  if  that  difi*erence 
were  but  one  cent  per  pound.    If  the  south- 
em  people  cannot,  under  such  circumstances, 
manufacture  their  cotton  at  a  very  hand- 
■ome  profit,  certainly  no  other  people  can 
live  by  the  business.    We  will  now  pay 
•ome  attention  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  remarks 
on  the  comparative  cost  of  steam  and  water- 
power. 

CAUSI  OF  SOUTHXBir  FACT0R118. 

For  years,  the  northern  press  hw  been 
loud  and  frequent  in  recommendatioBs  to 
the  South,  to  enter  the  field  of  enterprise, 
and  manofaotnre  her  own  staple;   and,  by 
way  of  encouragement,  the  success  of  New- 
Sn^and  in  the  same  branch  of  business, 
wiuithe  enhanced  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
has  been  held  out  as  an  example.    No  fault, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  been  found  with 
|k«t   ooune.    During  the  time,  however, 
die  manufacturers  have  uttered  no  note  of 
encouragement,  keeping  a  continual  studied 
silence,  when  their  Irasiness  was  prosperous, 
and  only  opening  their  Ups  to  give  utter- 
ance to  doleful  complaints,  if  occasionally  a 
ivversa  occurred.    Though  myself  a  New- 
England  man,  I  am  also  an  AfMrican,  and 
claim  brotherhood  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  a  whole.    It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
witness  the    prosperiQr  of  New-England; 
but,  as  an  American  citizen,  it  gives  me 
Mual  pleasure  to  witness  the   prosperity 
of  die  whole    country.    Hence,  in  what- 
ever has  been  written  by  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manufacmres    at   the   Boudi,  my 
object  has  been  to  promote  the  interest 
oT  that  section  of  our   common  country, 
without  the  most  remote  wish  to  injure  that 
of  any  other.    Business  has   never  been 
sought  by  me  there,  nor  ever  will  be.    The 
pamf^et  was  writun  by  the  s]>eeial  request 
of  southern  men,  and  me  abridgment  was 
viade  also  by  request.    The  southern  people 
wished  for  mformation  on  the  subject  of  cot- 
ton manufactoret,  in  order  to  know  whether 
it  was,  or  was  not,  prudent  for  them  to  ea- 
fag0  in  ibe  bosinew.    Th«y  applied  to  me 


to  impart  that  information.    The  call  ww, 
dfier  a  time,  responded  to  by  me,  and,  aa  in 
duty  bound.  I  gave  them  facts  in  an  honeat 
and  truthful  manner — ^facts  that  I  have  fuUy 
substantiated— and  to  establish  which,  on 
the  basis  of  future  operadons,  also,  I  hold 
myself  pledged  and  oound  to  do.    I  have 
not  only  the  eUfilUy,  but  the  meatu  to  do  iL 
Fully  aware  of  the  reluctance  of  northern 
manufacturers  to  have  the  details  and  re- 
sults of  their  operations  exposed,  and  wish- 
ing neidier  to  excite  their  animosity,  to  alarm 
their  cupidity,  nor  to  mjure  their  interests,  I 
carefully  abstained    from  all   interferenne 
with  their  concerns,  and  merely  stated  die 
general   results  of  die  business  in  New- 
Enpland,  and  what  could  be  done,  and  what 
had  been  done,  widi  a  steam-mill  of  my  own 
construcdon.    And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult ?    I  have  been  attacked  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  in  aU  forms — and  why  ?    Evidently 
because  my  statements  were  calculated  to 

S'lve  encouragement  to  manufactures  at  ^kt 
outh,  and  to  bring  diem  into  conipetidon 
widi  those  of  the  N(Mth.    What  other  wmt- 
dves  could  have  animated  those  who  have 
assailed  me?    I  pretended  not,  though  I 
could  have  done  it,  to  penetrate  the  veil 
hung  over  the  doings  of  northern  manuihe- 
mrers.    My  effort  was  to  show  the  southern 
people  what  they  might  do-'uot  by  nafiir- 
ence  to  the  doings  of  a  number  of  pretended 
"  first  class  mills,"  but  to  others  of  my  own 
building.    Mr.  Lawrence,  and  others,  appa- 
rendy  alarmed  at  this,  and  Usaiinf  the  re 
suit,  entered  the  arena,  and,  by  insmuationa, 
inuendos,  and  broad  statements,  have  tn- 
deavored  to  fix  the  falsehood  upon  me ;  not 
because   I   had   misrepresented   northern 
mills,  or  dieir  products  or  profits,  but  1^- 
cause,  as  they  woxdd  have  it  to  be  undtnr- 
stood,  I  had  made  examrerated  statements 
relative  to  mills  erecteooy  me.    And  hotw 
have  they  succeeded?     There  la  ecarcefy 
a  statement  made  by  them  that  has  not  b<«n 
proved  fallacious— not  a  statement  of  mine 
that  has  not  been  substantiated.    Mr.  Lsw- 
rence  has  driven  me^  in  self-defenee,  to 
bring  out  facts,  relative  to  which,  if  let 
alone,  I  should  have  been  silent.    If  thvy 
have  a  heavy  and  injurious  bearing  on  ttie 
northern  manufacturing  interest,  those  con- 
nected with  it  may  tlumk  their  champien. 
I  flatter  myself  that  no  one  can  telf  me 
much  that  I  do  not  know  about  the  ooltm 
manufacture  in  New-Bngland,  or  the  eost, 
condition*  product,  and  profit  and  loss  of  a 
great  numoer  of  New-England  cotton  milla, 
and  among  them,  most  of  the  ivreohr-mx 
"first-class  mills."    Thus   far,   they  have 
just  been  touched  on  by  me,  and  there  it  is 
my  wish  to  leave  them ;  vet  much  maains 
behind,  diat  some  would  rather  should  be 
permitted  to  rest  undisturbed.    So  shall  it 
rest,  unless  farther  provocation  shall  call  it 
out. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


LYBICS  OF  THE  PALMETTO. 


BT  A.  J.  BKQVIE&. 

Ton  have  herewith  two  lyrics,  which  I  desire  to  present  in  their  legitimate  coiraeGtiaa: 
The  "  Farewell*'  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  MowaU,  the  poirolar  actress,  Defore  a  large  audi- 
ence, composed  of  the  Carolinian  volunteers  chiefly,  a  aay  or  so  orevious  to  their  depar- 
ture for  the  seat  of  war,  in  the  Charleston  theatre,  to  which  tkey  nad  been  invited  by  the 
then  manager.  The  other  lines  were  penned  on  the  retnm  of  the  compaaied>-4Krw,  yon* 
the  country,  and  history  know. 

1.— FAREWELL. 


THStrmnpethas  sounded — the  cry  has  gone 
forth 

On  the  waves  of  the  East  and  the  winds  of 
the  North ; 

The  camp-fire  is  kindled,  the  banner  un- 
furled. 

Where  battlements  stretch  and  where  bil- 
lows are  curled ; 

For  a  foeman  has  risen  to  sting  ynth.  his 
scorn 

The  Eagle  that  flutters  where  Freedom 
was  bom ; 

And  the  sword  doomed  to  sleep  where  its 
laurels  were  won, 

Has  burst  from  the  scabbard  to  blaze  in  the 
sun! 

Hear  ye  a  voice  'mid  the  clamor  of  war, 
That  wakens  the  welkin  and  echoes  afar  7 
Hear  ye  a  peal  of  rejoicing  and  pride, 
Where  her  cohorts  are  met  and  her  arma- 
ments ride  7 
'Tis  (/olumbia  that  calls  from  the  land  of 

^e  foe — 
Tis  her  sons  who  have    answered    and 
stricken  the  blow ! 

Again  wakes  the  cry  o'er  the  strand  and  the 

sea — 
'Tis  the  country  now  calls,  Carolina,  on  thee; 
'Tis  thy  country  rehearsing  thy  valor  of 

Wrore, 
heq  the  bones  of  thy  progeny  whitened 
thy  shore ; 

When  the  death-tolling  bell  for  thy  pat- 
riot rung, 

And  a  hero  was  made  while  a  martyr  was 
hung; 

'Tis  her  voice  bids  thee  come  with  the 
steel  and  the  targe. 

To  stand  at  the  onset  and  strike  at  the 
charge. 


And  noblest  his  nature  who,  scorning  to 

yield. 
Is  the  first  in  the  fray  and  the  last  on  die 

field. 
What  tho'  danger   fori>iddingly  frowi^   oa 

your  path  7 
The  greater  his  prowess  who  heeds  not  ita 

wrath ; 
What  tho'  blood  flow — a  crimson  and  crim' 

soning  tide  7 
'Tis  the  sea  on  whose  surges  his  pinnace 

must  glide, 
Who,  betrothed  unto  Olory,  would  win  her 

for  Bride ! 
Remember  the  deeds  that  your  sires  hare 

done. 
Remember  the  worship  your  sires  have  won^ 
Remember  the  present  must  soon  be  die 

past, 
And  strike  like  your  sires— ^ey  simck  to 

the  last 

Let  your  names  be  embahned  in  the  blood 

of  your  foes, 
Let  their  fortresses  witness  the  weight  of 

your  blows. 
And  each  thicket  and  valley  proclaim  lo 

your  pride. 
Here  a  Moultrie  has  vanquished,  or  Marioa 

died. 

The  prayers  of  Beauty  shall  watch  o'er  ye 

now, 
Her  myrdes  shall  blossom-^a  braid  on  yoor 

brow; 
And  her  tears  shall  be  brighter,  her  blushes 

more  sweet, 
To  emblazon  success  or  to  soflen  defeat. 


Then  gird  on  the  shield  and  prepare  for  the 

stri^, 
Tho'  with  danger   'tis  fraught,   yet   with 
.     Wnvot  'tis  rife ; 
Chlldrevi  of  FTeedcnn\  the  Vout  \i«a  cOTa*  \  Kxv^  Sot  ^scA  <a  \«t  vrl— Cm  weal  or  for 
When  your  boiomB  dvaSi  \»u  «x\hft  \»bX.  ol\    ^q% — 

die  dxmn  ;  V^'V^  ^wa  Wis.  ^  ^jwa  vntn^  vfi^T'*^ 
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2.— WELCOME ! 


heroic  remnants  of  a  band, 

Whom  Glory  calls  heroWn, 
Thrice- welcome  to  your  native  strand, 

Diminished  bat  onstrown ! 
The  song — the  shout — the  trumpet's  tongud, 

Await  ye  far  and  nigh, 
With  streaming  colors  to  the  sun, 

And  cannon  to  the  sky. 

By  every  great  and  glorious  deed 

That  glistens  in  the  past; 
By  every  name,  in  hour  of  need, 

That  struggled  to  the  last ; 
By  patriots  dead — by  life-blood  shed—* 

By  monumental  plain — 
By  every  beam  on  glory's  bed, 

Thrice- welcome  back  again !  . ' 

Ve  left  us  with  enkindled  eyes, 

Whose  heart-inflam  ing  fires 
Told  ye  should  bear,  thro'  earth  end  skies, 

The  spirits  of  your  sires ; 
Ye  left  us  in  obscurity, 

But  to  return  in  light ; 


Ye  went  as  shades  of  evening  fly^ 
To  come  like  stars  of  night 

Immortal  band !  that  never  quailed 

When  loudest  roared  the  fight, 
But  fiercest  fought  when  most  assailed* 

Nor  yielded  left  nor  right; 
For  every  blow  ye  nobly  deal^ 

For  every  blow  ye  bore, 
J'or  every  thrill  your  bosoms  felt, 

Thrice-welcome  to  our  shore ! 

Thrice-welcome !  'tis  the  mother's  cty ; 

Thrice-welcome  !  'tis  the  tear 
.That  mirrors  rapture  in  the  eye 

Where  meet  the  brave  and  fair; 
Thrice-welcome !  those  who  nobly  sought 

For  fame,  and  dared  to  find ; 
The  tays  their  valiant  deeds  have  caught 

Leave  brighter  yet  behind. 

For  those  who  fell*— a  saintly  prayer  1 
For  those  who  live — a  smile ; 

The  banquet-song — the  feast -^tbe  cheer— « 
The  column  and  the  pile. 


EDITORIAL  -NOTICES. 


Ws  regret  to  be  compelled  to  omit  notices 
of  a  large  number  of  books,  which  have  been 
sent  us  by  publbhers,  but  which  will  all  re- 
ceive our  attention  in  the  next  number.  We 
can  only  enumerate  some  of  them  now. 

1.  FROM  HARPKR  AND  BROTHERS. 

Fowler's  English  Language,  Elements 
and  Forms. — Life  and  Letters,  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  2  vols.-— Sydney  Smith's  Moral 
Philosophy.'— New  Monthly  Maga2ine,  for 
November. — Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
etc.,  etc. 


2.  PROM  BAKZR  AND  SCRIBNER,  RKW-TORE. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. — The  Fathers  of  the 
Desert — Christianity  Revived  in  the  East 
—Willis'  Life,  Here  and  There.— The  TSlcign 

oflMbella  ofSpain.— Hooker's  Medical  De 

laaiona,  etc,  etc. 


3.  FROM  PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  AND  CO.,  BOSToK . 

Gems  of  Beauty. — Friendship's  Offering. 
— The  Rebel,  or  Boston  before  the  Revolu- 
tion.— Carlyle's  Latter  Day  Pamphlets.-— 
Coleman's  European  Agriculture,  etc. 

4.  FROM  THE  AUTHOR. 

Disecuesj  etc.,  of  the  Valley  oftheMisais- 
sippi  and  the  Lakes^  by  Dr.  Drake.  This 
is  a  very  large  and  invaluable  volume,  and 
we  have  in  preparation  an  elaborate  review 
of  it  for  our  pages. 

5.  FROM  FREEMAN  HX7NT. 

Hunt's  Merchant'g  Magazine,  S3  vols. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  justice  to  this 
work  now,  though  our  intention  is,  at  a  very 
early  day,  to  present  an  analysis  of  its  lead- 

VVsata. 
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KDITORIAL  NOTICES. 


Literary  World. — New- York.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Editors  for  some  of  the  boond 
volumes,  and  have  prepared  a  notice  which 
must  be  postponed  to  our  next  Meanwhile, 
we  present,  in  another  place,  the  Prospetius 
of  this  work,  and  urge  its  encouragement  in 
all  the  literary  circles  of  the  South. 

montgomxrt'8  patent  steam  boiler. 
f  We  would  call  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment in  another  place,  of  this  improved  boil- 
er, which  combines  the  advantages  of  a  very 
great  economy  in  fuel,  and  reduction  in  space 
occupied.  One  of  these  boilers  has  been  put 
up  on  the  plantation  of  GenL  Taylor,  and 
ga^e  great  satisfaction ;  and  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Navy,  after  all  proper  tests,  has  made  a 
most  favorable  report  upon  its  merits.  The 
patentees  are  now  building  two  sets  of  the 
boilers  for  Government  steamers,  and  have 
just  completed  those  for  the  new  propel- 
ler steam-ship  Union,  which  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  personally  inspecting  our- 
selves last  summer,  in  New-York.  The  first 
trial  resulted  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  very  limit. 
ed  space  they  occupy,  in  comparison  with  all 
other  boilers,  without  being  struck  with  their 
great  merit  for  marine  parposes.  The  sav- 
ing in  fuel  is  equally  striking.  The  two  en- 
gines in  the  Union  have  34  inch  cylinders, 
34  inch  stroke,  40  lbs.  pressure,  60  jrevolu- 
tions,  14  miles  an  hour.  The  boilers  are  19 
feet  long,  5  feet  9  inches  wide,  1 0  feet  high. 
The  Union  is  of  800  tons,  waa  built  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Pacific  trade,  and  is  the  fast- 
est propeller  aBoat. 

TO  THE  PLANTERS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 
ADVERTISING  AGE!<ICV. 

It  is  proposed,  in  order  to  enhance  as 
much  as  possible  the  value  of  the  Rkview, 
which  has  attained  a  circulation  as  broad  as 
the  whole  planting  interest  of  the  South,  to 
occupy  a  few  pages  at  the  end  of  each  num- 


ber, in  a  small,  neat  type,  with  notificadonB 
of  such  plantations  or  estates  as  may  be  of- 
fered for  sale,  or  in  exchange,  or  are  wanted. 

Planters  will  at  once  be  struck  with  the 
merits  of  this  plan,  as  by  no  other  mode  of 
advertising  can  so  great  a  number  in  their 
own  pursuit  be  reached.  Local  papers,  in 
which  so  many  hundreds  of  these  announce- 
ments are  now  made,  have  necessarily  a  re- 
stricted circulation, — whilst  the  Review 
reaches  throughout  the  Southern,  Middle 
and  Western  States. 

The  plan  proposed  is  that  upon  which  the 
British  Colonial  Magazine  is  conducted, 
with  a  view  to  the  plantations  of  chat  em- 
pire ;  and  it  would  add  no  httle  to  the  value 
of  the  Review,  if  the  planter  could  at  all 
times  find  in  it  a  list  of  the  estates,  etc.,  in 
the  market,  and  their  prices. 

Terms4»  announcement  will  be  moderate, 
according  to  space  occupied,  and  length  of 
time,  as  will  be  agreed  upon.  If  names  are 
not  made  public,  and  sales  are  efl'ected 
through  the  agents  or  correspondencies  of  the 
Office,  a  small  per  centage  will  be  charged . 
Where  wood-cuts  are  required  to  represent 
improvements,  they  will  .be  furnished  at 
small  expense. 

Address  "  Office  De  Bow's  Review," 
Nefc-OrleaTU^  La. 


TO  OUR  BDBaORIDRRS. 

We  enclose  bills  in  the  present  number 
to  all  our  subscribers,  and  trust  that,  in  our 
lai^ly  increased  expenditure,  there  will 
be  prompt  remittances,  which  shall  be  as 
promptly  acknowledged  on  the  back  of  the 
Revijew.  Enclose,  by  Mail,  to  our  addresa. 

We  hope  that,  with  all  our  pains,  oar  sub- 
scription Ust  will  greatly  increase  the  pre 
sent  winter.  The  Editor,  having  beco  ab- 
sent during  the  summer  in  consequence  of 
ill  health,  will  have  resumed  his  yM\  before 
the  receipt  of  this  number. 
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